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PREFACE. 



With the completion of the third volume of the fVtstern Antiqu try, its origmal form of publica- 
tion ceases. 

By a mutual arrangement between Publishers and Editor, it has been thought desirable to 
discontinue the appearance of the work in the Weekly Mercury, where, for more than three years, notes 
on antiquarian matters have been wont to appear. From ihe present lime, therefore, and com- 
mencing with the issue for June, 1884 (Fourth Series), the iVestern Antiauary will stand alone, 
entirely unaided by the publicit>r afforded by its first appearance in the columns of a largely cir- 
culated newspaper, and trust to its own merits and efficiency for continuance, and (it is hoped) 
success. 

This is no place to discuss the wisdom or otherwise ot this course, but whatever may be the 
result of future efforts to continue the enterprise, the Editor cannot refrain from expressing his great 
obligations to Messrs. Latimer and Son for so kindly setting apart two columns of their paper in ac- 
cordance with his request, and for three years to allow him this valuable space for the purposes of 
antiquarian record and research. He is also sensible of their nfurther kindness in undertak ing the re- 
printing of those columns, by which means he h;>s been cabled to place upon permanent record a 
&rge mass of entertaining, useful, and valuable information, as well as to secure for the work the aid 
and support of a large circle of influential subscribers and contributors, without whose co-operation, 
success could not have been attained. 

It would be idle to speculate upon the future of this journal, where so much depends upon the 
quality of the contributions, and the co-operation of writers of repute, whose interest in the work will 
prompt them to labour for it withou t any pecuniary consideration, and whose love for their native 
counties will induce them to supply from the storehouses of their minds, their note-books, or their 
libraries, " things new and old," for the information and delectation of others less highly favoured. 
To all such, the Editor is grateful, and he can only repeat that he is conscious of the favours 
so freely, kindly, and continuously bestowed upon his little journal and himself. 

Whilst refraining from a forecast of the future, it may not, perhaps, be out of place here to point 
out the special features which the Editor hopes to introduce irto the forthcoming issues ot the 
Western Antiquary, In the first place, he proposes to adhere to the former arrangement of matter 
in the monthly parts, giving " Notes," " Queries," and " Replies " under their special headings. 
In addition to tnis, each number will contain one or more articles of an original character, specially 
prepared by well-known contributors, and bearing chiefly upon West of England topics. A long 
ust of interesting articles has already been promised for the New Series. Other departments to 
which the Editor would call attention will be the Notices of Antiquarian or other publications sent for 
review,also Replies to Correspondents, Notes on passing matters of antiquarian interest. Illustrations 
with Notes thereon, etc., etc. 

It will readily be seen that the new form will give greater scope for the insertion of longer and 
more exhaustive articles; that it will allow of the use of a style of type more suitable for the 
purpose, and give more freedom in the publication of original contributions. Moreover, the 
subscribers to the periodical in its^ monthly form will have the satisfaction to receive all the matter at 
once, and will have no cause to complain that certain subjects have been thoroughlv discussed before 
they have had the opportunity of perusing any portion of the communications which relate to them. 

The Editor has thus sketched ou t his proposed programme, and he must now appeal to the large 
m&ss of his subscribers for a continuance of their support, and to his numerous contributors for their 
invaluable help, without which, his efforts must necessarily be unavailing. To them he must look for 
such a supply of the right kind of material, that he may at all times have it in his power to select, 
from the mass of literary stock on hand, that which will most commend itself to the majority of his 
supporters. He cannot hope to please all, nor can he aim at so high a standard as some of hi& 
friends have prescribed for the WcUem Antiquary \ moreover,having regard to the fact that the transac* 
tions of the local institutions are for the most part inaccessible to ordinary readers, he cannot attempt 
to exclude references to those subjects which have from time to time been dealt with in one or other 
o\ those works. It will be his aim to deal impartially with all communications entrusted to him, to 
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publish those which are most acceptable, to reserve those that do not appear to have an Immediate 
interest, for future use ; and, to tender his acknowledgements to all those who may from time to time 
favour him with their manuscripts. 

Having thus dwelt at length on the future policy of the IVesteni Antiquary^ the Editor has but 
little space left for allusions to any of the special features of the volume now so happily completed. 
He must, however, draw attention to the able introductory article, from the pen of his zealous and 
learned fellow-labourer, the Rev. W. S. I^ch-Szyrma, whose numerous contributions to con- 
temporary literature are so well-known and have gained him so much honour. Of thia article, and 
of tne subjects therein treated, it is needless to speak, further than to commend its suggestions to 
the notice of all whose sympathies are with the objects of this periodical. 

In this connection, reference must be made to ihe several special articles and series of 
articles contributed to the present volume. The papers by Mr. W. Crossing on the ** Ancient Crosses 
of Dartmoor" may certainly be regarded as a valuable addition to the works descriptive of that 
charming and romantic region ; the bibliography of D.*. John Kitto, contributed by Mr. 6. C. Boase 
is eminently useful, and suggestive of the kind of work which is required in support of the project for 
a complete bibliography of Devonshire. Mr. Rashleigh's article on the ** Ancient Fisheries of Corn- 
wall "throws some light upon an interesting branch of Cornish industry which has of late attained 
considerable importance. Mr. Chanter's articles on " Municipal Heraldry and Insignia," dealing 
principally with the ancient borough of Barnstaple, may well be followed by other writers in connec- 
tion with other localities. The sketch of Mr. Blackmore's " Lorna Doone," by the same writer,is 
also full of interest. Mr. Couch, in his series of papers on the '* Fasts and Festivals" as kept in Corn- 
wall has commenced a work which he promises to continue in the subsequent issues, and which will 
commenditself to many persons interested in the " Popular Antiquities of Cornwall." Many other 
writers might be mentioned whose valuable services have been freely given to the Western Antiquary ; 
these will be found fully set forth in the index to principal contributors attached to the general index. 
It is hoped that this index,both of subjects and authors, will be found useful, and be a ready key to 
the stores of fact and incident collected in the present volume. 

In conclusion, the Editor would offer to his numerous contributors a few suggestions 
which may guide them in the future selection of subjects. In response to the reauests of 
several subscribers and contributors residing in the adjoining county of Somerset, the Eaitor has 
at length determined to include West Somerset in the scope oihis periodical. In doing this, he does 
not lose sight of the fact that the counties of Devon and Cornwall are in themselves sufficiently 
prolific of subjects of antiquarian interest to warrant the belief that many such volumes as those now 
completed might be issued without exhausting the material ready to hand. He is also aware that 
eflforts have from time to time been made to provide for Somersetshire a publication of the same 
character as the Western Antiquary^ but up to the present without success. Moreover, he is very 
unwilling to intrude upon ground which is bemg worked or likely to be worked by others, and will 
therefore be quite wiUmg to allow the Western Antiquary simply to fill up the gap until some worthy 
and more satisfactory method of gathering and preserving the lore of the district can be found. 
In consideration therefore of the fact that Devon and Somerset are so closely connected, and that 
many matters relating to the former county are also inseparable from the latter, he believes he is 
justified in acieding to the wish which has been expressed that his pages shall be open to contribu- 
lions relating to that portion of the county of Somerset which is is more nearly attached to Devon. 
Such contributions, therefore, will now be acceptable. 

Once again he would solicit the aid of his co-workers in behalf of the Devonshire Bibliography. 
Much has been said upon the subject,and there is little need for discussion. That the work is wanted 
is generally acknowledged : practical offers of help ought now to be forthcoming. Let each one, 
who takes an interest in the matter, work upon a certain subject, either the literature of a place, or 
the works of some Devonshire author, and by such a system of co-operation ultimate completeness and 
success would be assured. 

Another suggestion has been made by a valued correspondent, vir. : —That the Western Antiquary 
should have a special corner for brief accounts of all Church Restorations carried out in the district. 
Contributions ot this character are also solicited from the Clergy and others who are interested in this 
branch of archaeology. 

Original documents, copies of ancient charters, briefs, genealogical and heraldic items, 
biographical and bibliographical notes, bits of tolk-lore, descriptions of quaint customs, accounts of 
remarkable discoveries of ancient remains, reports of the meetings of antiquarian societies, all these 
matters and many more will be cordially welcomed for the pages of the Western Antiquary, The 
Editor will also gladly devote a page in each number for brief notices of antiquarian or other publica- 
tions that may be forwarded to nim for review. The loan of wood-cuts is also solicited, or drawings 
tvhicl\ may be utilized for purposes of illustration. 
Plymouth, June, 1884. W, H. K. Wright. 
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1 n introducing to the reader the third voluir.e of the Western Antiquary^ I would draw the atten- 
tion of archaeologists generally, and of readers m the West of England particularly, to the 
importance and value of this work, which is now in its fourth year. 

The idea of a localized " Notes and Queries " for Devon and Cornwall, which originated with 
the editor of this journal, is an admirable one ; and it is satisfactory to know that it has been ably- 
supported and carried out Anyone who has tiaced the valuable services of the London " Notes and 
Queries" and the Parisian ** Intermediaire " to historical, biographical, and literary researches, 
must see the desirability of everv large district possessing some such mode of communication among 
local literary men, for the carry mg out of inquiries, or for the preservation of scraps of information 
which, otherwise, might be lost matter, for which " Notes and Queries *' could not find room. 
Matter therefore which are of purely local interest may here be discussed and considered by the 
antiquaries and literary men of Devon and Cornwall. 

At first the venture may have seemed an experiment. Many magazines of a general character 
have been published from time to time in Devon and Cornwall, and, after a short existence, have 
expired, unable to support the struggle with the great magazines of the metropolis. Such a fate was 
doubtless prophesied (or the Western Antiquary, Still it not only lives, but flourishes. Why ? 
Mainly because it strictly confines itself to its own limits, meets an acknowledged want in the literary 
world, and does not aim at competition nith the metropolis. It has thus not merely secured local 
support, but also the good wishes, often expressed in warm eulogiums, of the London antiquarian and 
literary journals, and of learned archaeologists throughout England. Its pages cover a defined field 
of research and meet a recognized want. 

As a whole, it may be said, that although many counties of England, e,g. — Kent and Oxford* 
shire— excel Devon and Cornwall in mediaeval antiquities^ yet, with regard to prehistoric remains and 
to the (elsewhere poorly represented) Romano-British epoch of our history, no English counties are 
so rich as Devon and Cornwall. From the eastern borders of Dartmoor down to the Land's End 
itself (in the richly-stored antiquarian parishes, if we may so call them, of St. Just and Buryan in 
sight of the Atlantic and Scillonia) we have a succession of Ancient British remains, such as are 
unequalled elsewhere in completeness. Menhirs, sacred circles, hut-circles, cromlechs, barrows, 
cairns, kbtvaens, holed stones, processional avenues are to be found in our region ; some of these are 
of European fame—the Trethevy Cromlech, the Lanyon Quoit, the Hurlers — etc., etc. In a region 
so rich m prehistoric records of a forgotten past, we need not wonder at the activity of our local 
archaeologists in this fascinating and mysterious branch of the science. The reader will find in the 
following pages many inquiries on these topics,mere than ever interesting now, as associated by some 
writers with a pre-Celtic age in the Neolithic period, before the Aryans reached this part of Western 
Europe. 

But of the prehistoric relics of Cornwall (and we might to a certain degree say, of the west of 
Devon also), none is more interesting than the extinct Aryan language of the Ancient British 
tribes of western Wales, and the last deceased of the languages of the ereat Indo-European family , 
the Comu- British. Cognate to the Breton and the Welsh, it was one of the tongues of the Cyinrian 
division of the Celtic languages. The inquiry in these columns, as to its supposedf Semitic connections 
shows some ingenuity on the part of the writers and ma^ be useful as encouraging research. At the 
same time, I cannot but accept the usual opinion of philologists, that the old Cornish was an Aryan 
language of the Celtic branch, and therefore, that if Semitic connections are apparent in certain 
words, they ought to be diligently sought for in other Aryan tongues, before we come to any con* 
elusion that Cornish was Semitic m origin. 

The subjects of the tradition of Jews in Cornwall, and also the notion of the Cassiterides being 
the same as West Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, perhaps deser\'e more discussion in these pages 
than they have as yet received. These problems have been carefully and ably considered by many 
^yfiters, but cannot be said to be decided. Any evidence that could be brought to bear en the 
subject would be of value, whatever its efitct may be, whether to strengthen the argument for the 
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retention of the old-fashioned theories, or those of modern destructive criticism. The questions are of 
importance net only to the county of Cornwall, but to the world at large ; in the first place, as deal- 
ing with a part of the history of a most wonderful people, and secondly, as showing how far 
the remarks in the Greek and Roman classics concerning the Cassiterides apply to 
Cornwall or Britain, and what were the relatiors of Britain to the civilized world anterior to the 
conquest by Julius Caesar. The theory of Mr. Elton that the Tin Isles were on the Portuguese coast 
or in Vigo Bay deserves consideration. I by no means accept that view, but it is worth discussion. 

The Cornish language had a larger literature than is commonly supposed by those who have not 
given the subject special attention ; larger, in fact, than some of the minor European tongues, 
e.g.f than the Manx, or some minor Slavonic languages. Most of this literature, however, was 
dramatic, and intended to teach the tinners and peasants of old Cornwall— the "old men "of Cornish 
tradition — the simple lessons of religion. Most of them were scriptural ; for example, we have the 
mediaeval dramas of the Origo Mundi, the Hassio Chris/i, or the "Passion Play ** of old Cornwall, the 
trilogy (which we may either call one or three dramas) of" The Resunection," ** The Death of Pilate," 
and "The Ascension." Of this group, "The Death of Pilate," though merely embodying mediaeval 
legends snot without tragic pathos, and " The Ascension," in the description of the ascent otthe Saviour 
through the hierarchies of the angels, has a certain Miltonic power, and may well be taken as an 
illustration of how much our great poet of the seventeenth century owed to the medieval miracle 
plays. Then there is the last discovered drama "Beunans Mei iasek" ; itself also triple in plots,oontain« 




power ; and (3) the legend of '* The Woman and her Son." These last three dramas belong to 
the dawn of the Tudor period and the reign of Henry VII. Then we have the last effort of the Cornish 
drama in Jordan's " Creadon " of the period of Jamei I. The Comish epic of Mount Calvary, it 
has been suggested, was meant for recitation in Passiontide. 

Passing on to a totally different division of our subjects, the influence of the tercentenary of 
Drake's return to Plymouth Sound from his voyage of circumnavigation, and of his election to the 
Plymouth mayoralty, and the movements in Plymouth and Tavistock, which have culminated in the 
unveiling of two Drake memorials within in the scenes of his prowess and his birthplace respectively 
manifest in these pages. It mav be said that we have not been able to add very much to the fund of 
information already published about " the last of England's vikings," and, we may add, " the first of 
our modern admirals " for, in Drake the two great periods of England's naval history seem to meeL 
It should be rcmembered,however,that for three hundred years England has acknowledged the g^reat- 
ness of her famous admiral— the chief of the " Sea-dogs of Devon ' — that even his contemporaries 
recognized his merits; that his deeds were mostly recorded in print, either during his life, or shortly 
after his decease, while some of his comrades were still living ; and that all that modern criticism and 
historic research had to do, in order to complete the work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has 
been to analyze and systematize the statements of his contemporaries and of their immediate posterity, 
and to point out such additional details as were thought unimportant at the time,or were contained in 
foreign records inaccessible to English writers of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods. In this latter point, 
not only Englishmen but foreign historians, who appreciatc,almost as much as we d o,the importance of 
Drake's achievements, have laboured with success and thrown a fresh light upon the danger in which 
the liberties of England, and indeed of all Europe, were placed by the machinations, despotic ten- 
dencies, and tremendous power of Philip II. Still, for all this, I cannot but think, and the readers 
of this periodical must acree with me that there is abundant room for a carefully prepared biography 
of Sir Francis Drake. It would be a work worthy of a Freeman or a Gardiner, or indeed the most 
eminent of our historians. It would reouire abundant industry and historic acumen, but if well 
done would confer deserved honour on the wi iter. The life by Barrow is insufficient, rather heavy, 
and now somewhat out of date. The notices in Froude and other historians are necessarily brief and 
incomplete. 

Should any of the readers of these pages be contemplating work on Drake, or on some por- 
tion of his life, 1 may mention that the Bodleian Library and the British Museum each contain 
abundant masses of contemporary information not accessible to the ordinary students of English 
history, and, I think I may add, that all future biographers of Drake will have to consider some of the 
discussions which have appeared in these columns. A bibliography of Drake is also promised by our 
indefatigable editor, Mr. W . H. K. Wright, and I can but hope that he may find time and opportunity 
in the midst of his multifarious duties to carry out so desirable a work. 

The interest in Drake must necessarily involve a wish to know more of the other " Sea* 
dogs of Devon," who made our country so famous in the early age of England's maritime glory. 
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Hawkins, Raleigh, and Grenville, all deserve from,and should excite within, us a desire to know irore of 
them, and it is not impossible that some of their descendants or relatives still living in the 
" Western Counties" may be able to add a little to our scanty sources of information. 

There is one more point on which I should like to touch. The moot question of "where 
the antiquary should limit his labours *' is one not easy to solve. As to the past, nothing can be too 
old for him — not even prehistoric remains, nor lake dwellings, nor the rude relics of the stone 
period; but with regard to the other side of time, from the infinite past to the all but present, it is 
not easy to put a limit where he shall cease to call a thing " old." To some of the young folk of 
Plymouth — mtelligent young men and women — the period of the Great Exhibition of 185 1 is old, for 
it was before they l^ere born ; then, to the larger portion of our population, the period before the 
Reform Bill is antiquated ; to more than*nine-tentns of us, the epoch before Waterloo and all those 
Napoleonic wars, in which Plymouth and Plymouth- Dock took such a prominent part, are 
historic. 

Then, again, in certain subjects, especially in scientific progress, the events of the present genera- 
tion are historic. Smilcs's " Lives of the Engineers" deals with quite ancient history as far as railway 
annals are concerned ; the inventions and experiments of Sir Humphry Davy, and even of the two 
Pl^mouthians, Dr. Hearder and Sir W. Snow Harris, are now quite antiaue in the history of electrical 
science. The " Rocket" engine is as much an antiquity, in its way, as the frieze of the Parthenon. 
It would be unfair to eliminate certain facts as now unworthy of record,because soon they may, if never 
published, pass away from memory. The question to be considered is rather their interest and 
importance than their antiquity. Besides, in these columns we are not merely considering the needs 
of the readers of 1884, but are also considering posterity. What is of little value now, may in a 
century or two be of great importance. Had England possessed in the last or seventeenth centuries 
such records as those we are striving to form, how invaluable would they have been to historians of 
our own and all succeeding ages 1 

W. S. Lach-Szvrma. 
Newlyn, May, 1884. 
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FRANCIS DRAKE A LIBERAL PATRIOT. 

Drmke was Nature's nobleman. That misconception of 
his character and misconstruction of his actions should 
exist, of all places in the world, in Plymouth, must be 
attributed to defective memory or deficient knowledge. 
His patriotism api)eared in his devoting his first wealth 
to fitting out two ships for the State ; in his ** lajring out 
great store " of his own money on soldiers and sailors 
before and after the Cadiz and Armada actions ; in his 
assent to be hanged as a pirate rather than botray the 
Queen, though in this devotion he was not singular ; and 
in his braving Philip s hired assassins. His unselfislmess 
appears in his throwing into the common stock the 
wedges of gold given him by the Indian, Pedro, in exchange 
for his jewelled si^ord ; and in the words of the magistrate, 
Edmund Tremayn, to AValsingham — that Drake would 
rather forego his own share than tliat others should be dis- 
satisfied. Yet to this man we have seen the meanest 
motives imputed in respect to a fictitious composition with 
the Plymouth Corporation ! With Drake, in a generous 
mood, £300 or thrice £300 was as nothing. Let us cite 
briefly an instance, and note the ingratitude to his memory 
that sujiervened, unfortunately, not without parallel. Sir 
Bernard Drake, of Ash, played ducks and drakes with his 
own patrimony. Being in jiecuniary straits, he mortgaged 
Aah to his cousin. Sir Francis, and legal fiction found 
placa in the method of mortgaging. Sir Francis, 
out of kindness, before his last voyage promised John 
Drake, son and heir of Sir Bernard, that he should have 
his estates back without i)aying anything if a " saving 
▼oyage " was made. Sir Francis died at sea, and John 
sued Thomas Drake, the heir of Sir Francis, for restitution, 
on the strength of the verbal promise. It was shown in 
defence that Sir Francis had sunk £7,000. The estate, 
however, reverted in some way to John Drake; but 
enduring rftnoour took the i>lace of gratit^ide, and led this 



man's grandson to invent, or repeat to young Prince, the 
fable about Sir Bernard striking Sir Francis for assuming 
arms to which Sir Bernard could not produce so good a 
title. Sir Bernard's younger brother, Richard Drake, was 
also under obligation to Sir Francis, uid liamed his own 
son Francis in his honour. Sir Francis obtained the 
Queen's favour for him, gave him the keeping of Don 
Pedro, and left his son, the said Francis, a valuable manor 
on conditions that were not fulfilled, on which account 
Thomas legally retained the manor, and inveterate rancour 
again took the place of gratitude. Richard, in revenge, 
pretended to the Queen that her money had been em- 
beszled in the last Wventnre, and obtained a grant of it 
if he could recover it. He followed up the charge in the 
next reign, and obtained a re-grant under letters patent 
from King James, who was too great a lover of money 
to give it away if there was a chance of getting it. Heniy 
Drake, the nephew of Bernard and Richard, and the 
friend of Thomas Fuller, was with Sir Francis when * be 
died, and si)oke highly of him in contrast. I think yonr 
readers already know the instance of Drake's public 
spirit in offering to head a subscription with " £100 at 
the least," to encourage the Plymouthians to erect a 
battery on the Hoe, and in bringing his family into the 
town to allay their fears when they were flying in expecta- 
tion of a Spanish invasion. 

I trust that I may have somewhat seconded other of 
your oorresiM>ndents in reviving some notion of Drake's 

patriotism and generosity. 

VTtvbrn Gules. 
Loudon. 



AN OLD SUN-DIAL AT WESTON MILL 
NEAR PLYMOUTH. 
Weston Mill Farmhouse, situated at the head of one of 
those fiords or creeks at the mouth of the Tamar, and 
■nugly ensconced in the picturesque vale of Weston Bfill, 
boasts of an old sun-dial on one of its chimneys, bearing 
the date 1670, and the inscription— "REDB THB 
TIME," cut in bold Roman capitals above the lines and 
figures which indicate the time on its surface. 
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This relic of the d .'cliniug age of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was erected in the same year that the one over the 
south porch of the church was paid for by the 
parishioners out of the rate. 

For the year 1670 "Richard Knighton and John 
Marten " were churchwardens, and amongst their \ 
charges are :— 

For the Diall £1 17 8 

„ time and fetshing the Diall 1 6 

„ beere for the workman when hee set up 

the Diall 6 

Weston Mill Farm is one of the estates in this ]iarish, 
for many years ^lossessed by the Knightons. So we may 
suppose that when Mr. Richard Knighton saw the one 
erected over the church door, wliich is cut from a slab of 
Plymouth limestone, he ordered one for lus house at 
Weston Mill, of Delabole shite. The name of the sculp- 
tor of these old t:mekeei)ers is not given as, but I am 
bold enough to think they are the handiwork of John 
Somerton, who at that time was living in Plymouth, and 
ourying on the business of a stone-cutter or sculptor. 
John Somerton may have been the man who cut the 
fine old floor-slabs I have often noticed in several of the 
churches around Plymouth, bearing such a strong resem- 
blance to some of the memorial slabs in S*. Andrew's 
Church in that town, and executed between the years 
1648-72. Edward Waddam was the workman who set up 
the dial at the chiurch and did the parish work. In the 
year 1670 he white-limed the church house for the parish 
minister, the Rev. John Baker, li.L.D. For more than 
two hundred years the Knightons were closely connected 
with this parish : a large portion of their proi>erty is still 
possessed by Richard Hall-Clark, Esq., their 
r^nreseniative. A Mr. John Knighton was living in the 
parish in 1588, in which year he married Mary Reede, one 
of a very old family who formerly owned Moor Estate. 
Two years previously, her brother, Mr. James Reede, 
married Joan Drake, probably a near relative of the 
renowned Sir Francis Drake. In 1589 this John 
Knighton had a daughter, Elizabeth, baptized, and in 1591, 
on Oct. 24, his first-bom son received the name " Gorges," 
perhaps from Mr. Tristram Gorges, of Butshead, the 
common friend of this trio of families. But Gorges 
Knighton was not long destined to survive this combina- 
tion of names ; he died in 1596, and was buried in the 
church. Mr. John Knighton died in 1636 j his ashes, 
with those of many of his family, moulder 
in the church. The Knightons intermarried with the 
families of Reed and Were, of Burrington, in 
the Tything of Pennycross. In 1696, Joan Knighton was 
buried in the chai)el of St. Pancras. One of the 
Knightons was established in th? parish of St. Budeaux as a 
carpenter ; after his death the business was continued by 
his widow. Mrs. Jane Knighton was chosen churchwarden 
in 1690; her name appears at different times in the 
parish accounts. In 1684 she charged for two repairs to 
parish property—" 6d. for mending the Dyall," and 9d. 
for rei)airing the Stocks. One of the last of this family, 
»nd also one of the most influential and most esteemed, 
was Mr. James Knighton, of Weston Mill, gent., who 
died in 1739. His son, James, who followed him to the 
grave in 1742, had married, previously to his father's 



death, Joanna, younger daughter of Mr. Thomas Were, of 
Burrington. Before the death of his father he resided 
at Moor, and after that event at Wefetsn A^ill Farm. A 
monument to his memory is on the wall in the north 
aisle of the church. His widow survived him 43 
years, retaining " a most affectionate remembrance for 
her deceased husband '* until her death. This most 
excellent woman left benefactions to St. Budeaux 
and Pennycross. During her many years of 
widowhood she was a true friend to many in both parishes, 
and exercised acts of charity amongst the needy and poor. 
She was revered as the representative of an almost- 
expired family and the source from which flowed that 
pious benevolence whicJi made her adored and revered as 
a shrine set up amongst her |)eople. Underneath the 
inscription are the arms — 

AryaUf on a bend tr-H, between 6 eron-crottlett ^tckte 
gulct. S pastoral staves, or, (Treawyn-Were). 

Note. — Let not the visitor to St. Budeaux Church suppose 
the above are the arms of Knighton ; according to the 
laws of an Herald, they should not have been place<l 
there. But who would now dare to remove them ? Tliey 
are an interesting old landmark, claiming our attention in 
spite of any unintentional irregularity. A little light 
will be thrown on these chartjes if we read carefully the 
fading inscription on the old tablet of theWeres,in Penny- 
cross Church, where f/ii/e», a mltire, between 4 ffarbs or 
(Reed) are im^ialed with the arms of Were. But we 
must turn our thoughts to times far more remote than 
the Pennycross monument to get at the history of these 
arms, and to set our minds at rest about this jierplexity. 
Between 1272 and 1307 there was living in Modbury 
a family named Treawyn, one of whose members took 
the liberty of altering his name to Were, at the same 
time retaining his paternal armorial bearing. William 
Were was living in 1412 ; he married Elizabeth de Filleigh. 
I wonder if the sturdy John Were, of Ebilberton, living 
in 1643, was of this family ? He was a man as true to 
his principles as the lines on the old sun-dial at Weston 
Mill are to the shadows of the sun. I can imagine how 
he longed to avenge the unjust death of his friend, John 
Lock, the miller, when he heard that he had been hanged 
on the sign-iK>st of the White Hart, at Tiverton, by that 
mischievous troop of Royal Dragoons. 

St. Budeaux. J. W. 

THE FIRE AT TIVERTON, 
In Bishop Bayly's Praetice of Piety he puts on record 
some of the Divine judgments by fire, and introduces 
the conflagrations at Stratford-on-Avon and Tiverton. 
The latter calamity he ascribes to the " horrible profana- 
tion of the Lord's Day." In April, 1598, he relates^ the 
town was nearly burnt down in half-an-hour. "And 
now again," he says, " since the former edition of this 
book on 5th August last, 1612, the whole town was again 
fired and consumed." Tiverton was yet a third time 
burnt, on which occasion a brief was procured to collect 
subscriptions. But the memory of the probable occasion 
of the former fires cooled the charity of the benevolent, 
and some of them, reminding the collector of what was 
said in Bayly's book, IukI for a reply that the Practice of 

Piety had done them murk wrung, 
Stretford, Manchester. J. B. Bailet. 
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561. — Heavttbee. — "What is the true derivation of this 
•name ? It is generally said to mean " the heavy or fatal 
tree," the gallows having formerly stood in this iMtrish. 
Mr. J. B. Davidson, however, in a paper read before the 
Devon Association in July, 1876, on, I think, the Boxmdaries 
- of Dartmoor, mentions a farm in Manaton called Hyfan- 
treow, in an ancient MS. of Edward the Confessor's time, 
which name, in a later version, i.e.y in Hooker's "A Dis- 
•-courae of Devonshire and Cornwall," reapi>ear8 as 
Heavitree contracted mto Heytree. Mr. D. goes on to 
say the meaning of the word ap^iears to be " hive-tree," 
or a tree where bees hived, and that such trees being 
generally of large size and notable, were resorted to as 
boundaries, and as names of homesteads. He ai)plie8 
this to our Heavitree, and does not allude to the other 
meaning. 

Budleigh Salterton. H. G. B 

562.— Canon Kinoslkt, and Devon and Cornwall. 
— Can any of your corre8ix>ndent8 aid me in obtaining, 
first-hand, reliable information as to the distinguished 
author of " Westward Ho ! " in his connection with 
Holne and Clovelly, beyond what is recorded in his "life 
and Letters " ? 

Chester. T. Cann Hughes* 

563. — Sellings. — Can anyone tell me what a selliiujc 
is ? I find, in an administration of Richard Lawiy's 
effects in 1634, the seliinffe in the hall. Was a tcUiwje an 
oak chest for linen, used as a seat ? 

Devonport. H. C. L. 
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AUrrowbonb Slip, Plymouth.— In reply to your 
querist, re the meaning of Marrowbone Slip, I beg to 
suggest that it originated from the words Mary le Bone or 
'* Mary bone," the " Slip " being a little creek running up to 
the Old Monastery or Friary, once adjacent, and christened, 
as above, by the inmates of that establishment, who no 
•doubt on Thursdays used to slip their boats in the hope 
of securing a good larder for the succeeding Friday. 

London. H. A. G. 

As there was a nunnery close by, on the site now 
occupied by the candle and starch factories, is it not 
probable that the name Marabone or Marrowbone is 
derived, through Marylebone, from the dedication of the 
chapel of the nunnery to the Blessed Virgin ? Mr. Worth 
■ays the nunnery was one of Poor Clares, but does not 
indicate its patron. 

HiDTSKWE. 

In your notes of last week. No. 545, may not your 
•correspondent " Kearley " be in error as to the locality 
of the above? When I was young, what we then called 
" Marrowbone Slip " was the long tunnel or archway 
(now I believe done away with for the improvement of 
the North Quay) turning off on the right hand just after 
passing Hawker and Co. 'swine stores, and almost directly 
opposite the old King^s Arms Hotel, Briton-side. This 
tunnel or archway led to the rendezvous of the " Laira 
Fleet," jocularly so called, where they discharged their 



cargoes of sand ; horses and carts going through this long 
archway to the barges for the sand. The origin of the 
name " Marrowbone Slip * I could not give. 

Southampton. Old Pltmouthian. 

[Our last correspondent is surely in error in tliis matter. 
From our own recoUectio i, and that of many old inhabitants 
of Pljrmouth, we believe we are correct in saying that there 
is no doubt of the identity of the place named with the slip 
or creek beyond the Friary, and now adjoining Bayly and 
Fox's timber-yard. We have frequently seen the carta 
there being loaded with sand. — Editor.] 

Launuehton GAOL,— Wcstn^n Antiquary ^ 188-190.— 
The shocking state of Launceston Gaol (formerly called 
Doomsdale) is fully described at p. 128 of " Sewel's History 
of the Quakers," under date 1656, Geo. Fox having been 
imprisoned there. My copy of Sewel is a folio — 2nd edn., 
1725. 

Budleigh Salterton. H. G. Baksr. 

Egg Buckland. — £gg Buckland would appear to mean 
either Edge Buckland, i.f., on the Edge of the Moor ; 
£^ge-E<lge, f.r/., Wycliffe, Heb. xi., 34, has *'the egge 
of Swenl "; Matt, xxi., 33, ** heggide it about," and see 
Halliwell Arch. Diet; or Oak-Bucklaud, from A.S., Ac or 
Mo, an Oak. 

Budleigh Salterton. H. G. B. 

Quill. — Westrrn Antiquary , No. VII. — At the end of 
the last century, an Exeter printer — Andrew Brice by 
name — published an heroi-comic poem, entitled '*The 
Mobiatl ; or the Battle of the Voice," descriptive of an 
Exeter l*arliamentary election. He thus adopts the word 

(pp. 68-9) :— 

Ale-8oakera now exert their leichy skill 
Quick to induce the Runninff of the Quill. 
Shall to be freely dntnk the Riff/U be lost. 
That best of annual Rights shal Freeman boast ? 
Rather come on no free Election more. 
Nor cv'n the prided Privilege to roar ! 
For parties both, amidst their Jars, unite 
In claim to sliare the Bacchanalian Right. 
No Quill run ? Rather Flood-swoln Exe away 
Run with the Island Malt-house to the Sea I 
The author's explanation of this phrase "Running of 
the Quill," in a note, is as follows :— ** WHien the Rabble 
have Liquor given 'em before, at, or after Elections, they 
say the Quill runs at such or such a House ; and they 
getting themselves drunk by it they call Quilling, or 
drinking u^ton the QuUL I conjecture it had its origin 
from a QuiWs being us'd for the liquors running through 
from the meshing-vat in brewing. Nor is it indeed im- 
possible, but a Quill was heretofore us'd here instead of a 
modem brass cock or wooden faucet ; we still saying put 
the Jug, <tr., to Pen, when we'd signify the having it rum 
from the hogshead immediately into the jug." 
Exeter. G. T. 

Dr. George Oliver and his Works.— Your corres- 
pondent William George has, in one resi)ect, forestalled 
the reply I was about to make to my own query respect- 
ing Dr. OUver's '* Merrie EngUnde." That I had fair 
grounds for doubting the existence of such a work will be 
apparent, when I state that I could find no mention of it 
in any of the standard works on Bibliography ; that it 
was not contained in the Bodleian, Manchester Free, or 
British Museum Libraries ; and that i.iquiries at Dolman's, 
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and among my own litem y frienda, faUed to eUoit> any 
information re8i>ecting it. The first clue to the subject I 
received from Mr. O. 0. Boase, one of the editors of the 
BiUufthera Cf/mubiensiSiWho referred me to vol. I. of that 
work, where,at p. 410, under tlie heading of "Oliver, Rev. 
George, D.D.," I find the following notice :— 

"5Ierrie Englandc, (a Cornish story). Catholic Mag.^ ii., 
358-68, etc. ; (1838) iii., 183-91, etc. (1839). 

Note. — The story is relative to the Tregian's and other 
families, aa<l is comfnled from M8S. sources." 

Your corresiK>ndent points out the entry in Sampson 
Low's cntiilogtie, and preriou« to the apitearance of his 
article I hail noticed a similar one in Hodj^^on's London 
Catalogue, (but in neither instance is the wjrk included 
in a list of works by Dr. Oliver), and this is the only 
evidence I liave yet been able to glean of its publication in 
a ieparatt book form. If their catalogues be correct (of 
which I am somewhat doubtful, and in this I am 
strengthened by the opinion expressed by Mr. Boase in 
the letter to me containing the forgoing information), the 
book must be a very scarce one. From the tenor of his 
remarks, your correspondent, although for some years the 
head of a large book-selling business, does not appear to have 
Been a copy, nor even to be aware of the nature of its 
contents. From the title alone, no one would at first 
have grounds for adjudging Dr. Oliver to be the author ; 
but as a matter of fact this title is a satirical and, there- 
fore, a misleading one, the subject of the work consisting 
of an account of the iiersecution of some Cornish Roman 
Catholics during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and there- 
fore being anything but of a ** merrie " nature. 

Budleigh Salterton. T. N. Bbushfield, M.D. 

Archway IN WooLSTKR-sTRKBT, Plymouth.— The query 
has been put. to what building did this archway east of 
the present Exchange belong ? I apprehend it is the last 
remnant of the convent of the Gray Friars, which lay 
between Woolster-street (afterwards Fojmes-lane, then 
Yintry-street, and now again Woolster-street) and Still- 
man-street (afterwards Seven Stars-lane, and now again 
Stillman-street). Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History of Old Plymouth, pp. 41-44, gives all that 
is known of the history of this convent. Church and 
buildings have all disa^ipeared. Tlie Mitre Inn carried on 
the tradition of the site famously for many years, and 
the chajiel remained till this century, and was used by the 
Moravians ; but in 1813 tliat was sold as the site of the 
Exchange, and the pictures on jianel were heedlessly sold 
or destroyed. Mr. Rowe gives a description 
of some of these pictures, copied from the 
Harris MS., but what oecame of them is not 
known. They and the woodwork of the cha|)el were said 
to have been bought by Mr. Clark, of Buckland Tout- 
Samts, but it cannot be traced that there is any truth in 
this tradition. If any of your numerous readers could 
throw any light upon the existence and whereabouts of 
the panels, of which there were in all 33, it would bo 
very interesting. Under the heading of ** Abbey in 
Yintry-street," Harris gives a picture of the "Dwelling 
of the Foynes, and says : "In the year 
1608 the front jiart, being that towards 
the street, suddenly gave way, and cracked 
from top to bottom, it having been previous to this con- 



sidered in a very dangerous state ; they were obliged to 
take it down (this was on the 18th October) ; great part 
of it fell ; it was a very heavy building, its primnijal 
entrance hrge Gothic Arch Doorway . . . and in 
the iNissage there now remains one of the same as the 
front one was . . the level of this Building wasabout 
18 inches below that of the street. Foynes at the Diswda- 
tion bought several iwrcels, and i>robably bought tliis 
house." 
Plymouth. EL G. R 

Orkston.— It is always a difficult thing to say what is 
the correct pronunciation of this name, whether 
O I res I ton. Ore I ston, or Osan, when each is in familiar 
use. It may, however, be noted that the map produced at 
the lecture of the Rev. J. Erskine Risk, On Drake, on 1st 
December, 1881, at the Atbenieum, twice refers to Oreston^ 
and each time si^eUs it " Horstone." The map bears the 
handwriting of Cecil, Queen Elizabeth's great secretary, 
and he died in 1598. 
Plymouth. E. G. B. 

I notice there is a discussion in the WeUem AfUiquary 
resi>ecting the name of the village of Orestone, near ^y- 
mouth. In our bay (Torbay) there is a rock now named 
Orestone, but an old map in my possession has it Woiiii- 
stone. As the name of our Orestone has been corrupted 
from Wortlistone, may not this also have Seen the 
with yours ? 

Torquay. S, H. S, 



" W eekly Mefcury;' April 14///, 1883. 

PLYMOUTH LEAT. ^ 
Mr. Sliarrock's appeal "in the interest of truth" 
furthers my design of clearing, with your i>ermis8ioii, 
some of the mistakes of " our learned local hist'Orian '* 
from the x>ath of the future historian, who will refer to 
the jmgcs of the Western Antiquary and Plywmtk 
Tranmctio9it ; because, without disresjiect for the talents 
of the gifted writer, or depreciating his valuable work, I 
believe the History of Plymouth remains to be written in 
the sense that Madox si)oke of the History of England, 
and as Sir Tliomas Duffus Hardy, pointing significantly 
to the floor of the Record Office, told me, "All true 
history must now be written here." 

Westcote alluded to the Plymouth Cori)oration's 
" comiKwicion" with Sir Francis Drake, and Brindley was 
not singular, but none before our gifted historian offered 
to prove, beyond the power of controversy, that the 
Corjioration bore every penny of the cost of the Act of 
Parliament ; the landlords*, millers*, and tinners' compensa- 
tion, and their labour ; that Plymouth was indebted to 
Sir Francis for nothing beyond a piece of broken oannon ; 
or ignored the injurious action of two rivers by 
resolving a mechanical problem into a question of 
nomenclature. The evil wrought by those two rivers 
invoked Parliamentary interference before Drake was 
bom. Drake left a legacy to Plymouth, and the 
historian's puerile demurrer, that the receipt of the money 
was not entered in the Plymouth account book, showed,. 
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without contradicting the gift, the limited range of those 

aooouuta in settling all questions satisfactorily. No one 

is more conscious than I that utmo mortaliura 
omnibus korit sapit^ and we may yet hoi>e for 

an acknowledgment of mistake from the learned author. 

I read most of the correspondence between "Argus" and 

his more temi>ei-ate respondent "Common Sense," the first 

relying on the peculiar and overwhelming force of the 

tradition of Drake's gift, and the other on written figures, 

with the fatal error of estimating their virtue by tlic 

standard of modern usage. 

Newspaper notices are ephemeral, while your pages are a 

permanent record. The correspondence unaccountably 

ceased just as progress was making. It was admitted in 

evidence that the l^thad coMt Drake something — therefore 

he was partly donor of the Plymouth water ; tliat he was 



at Crediton, and his juvenile life in the moiuistery of 
Exeter, have been questioned by Mr. Freeman because of 
his Teutonic name, Wuifred, in a part of Britain not yet 
reached by the AWst Saxon invaders. Tlie evidence as 
U\r as it concerns Exeter is, however, probably much 
stronger than can be found for any other such domestic 
event in that age — tlie direct testimony of his contem- 
l>orary biographer. The distinguished historian objects, to 
the biographer's testimony, his doubtful orthography of 
the name "Adescancastre." But "castre" limits the 
possibility to a very small number of places, of Roman origin, 
and the first syllable is the prefix "tet," so constantly 
retained when ^Vnglo-Saxon names were conveyed into 
r^tin coutexte. The " sc " is philologically identical 
with "x." The career of St. Boniface was European, 
and th^ life has been transmitted through European 



the sole donor remained to be proved. The " Warleigii i literature, and the form found is just as a foreign scribe 
Mill myth " was allowed to be a weak creation : it was ! would make it, and can be none but Exeter. Then 
entertained by the historian, on the dictum of one " Old 
Giles,'* that a miller had erected a mill at 'VVarleigh, 
some score miles off from his water power, and htuX 



overridden the rights of the landlords, tinners, 
tin-bounders, and other millers, by cutting a leat which a 
populous townmi^ht not do without an Act of Parliament, 
with provisos, and all the attendant delays, valuations, 



we 
have the traditional commemoration of his festival at 
Exeter Cathedral, the immemorial ritual for which was 
ultimately codified by the wise, munificent, and intrepid 
Bishop Jo. de Grandissono, in the 14th century, in his 
Legendarium, still extant, in his \rriting, in that church. 

And now comes to our help this ** interesting dedica- 
tion " of Branscombe, soappropriately brought to your notice 



and expenw (which have been fully described in Pl,/,nouth by Mr. Tomkina. Bmucombe .ppears in King AUred 



Institution TrantactioiM ), and that Drake had found thiH 
Warleigh Mill leat ready to hand, and had only to prolong 
it to Plymouth. We were asked to dismiss the household 
words of a population and accept this fabrication of Old 
Giles, or some other person, in lieu. The absurdity of the 
myth is so glaringly apparent that we might doubt 



will among the bequests to his younger son ; but as this 
son pre-deceased his brother, Edward the Elder, the be- 
queathed lands seem to have reverted to the Crown, some 
of them being afterwards dealt with by Athelstan and 
Edgar. This may account for the appearance of BranB- 
combe afterwards among the estates which had been 



whether the learned local historian was serious had he aHenated from the Exeter Monastery." but r.co7c7«i by 
not written so earnestly on the matter. However, all 



were not deceived- The Rev. J. ErskineRisk at once 
stepped into the breach and called on his fellow- 
townsmen to exercise their reasoning faculties. He 
opportunely produced a photograph of the map that had 
been officially submitted to Cecil Lord Burghley, whose 
notes in his own handwriting can be recognized in the 
illustration accompanying Mr. Risk's able iiap^ (Plymouth 
Institution Tranmc), The map shows conclusively that 
no Warleigh Mill leat existed. The clearance of this error 
is eno\igh for a first instalment, and I trust that both the 
present and future historians will be pleased that the 
myth is exploded. 

I^ndon. Wtvbrn GuLKfi. 



BRANSCOMBE DEDICATION; 

ST. WINFRED AND ST. BR.\NWALLADEK. 
(2nd Series, p. 153.) 



I quite agree with the Rev. Iklr. Tomkiiw as to tlie 
interest of the dedication to St. Winfred in the church of I same book of Bishop Grandisson, whose testimony we 



Bishop Leof rio, by God's help and his own advocacy and 
treasure (New Monasticon, II., p. 527). It had probably 
been one of the six-and-twenty villages of the endow- 
ment reputed to Athelstan {Ibid, p. 528). An addi- 
tional link to this chain of associations is the dedication 
of Winfred at Branscombe. This is accounted for by the 
same traditional local veneration of his name in the 
church of Exeter, which passed into writing by Bishop 
Grandissou, and which it carries back four centuries out 
of the interval of six centuries between Winfred's time 
and Grandisson's. Two of those dark centuries are but a 
short historical step, from ** Exanceaster " to "Ades- 
cancastre," from a traditional usage then found alive, totho 
fact of which it is the monument. The other Wmfred, at 
Manaton, probably had a similar early connection with 
the see, but, like the great majority of such things, i:ot so 
clearly visible. 

As to his birth-place, the ancient biographers say that 
it was near "Adescancastre." The name of the place, 
"Cridiantun "—Crediton— is, however, written in the 



Branscombe. It is not, however, the only one in his ' liave in the other case not found wanting when leading 
name in Devon. There is another at Manaton, on Dart- ' him backwards into the farther past. 

At Crediton ah»o. where he was bom, there is a I Another remark. There are only four known dedications 



moor. 



well which still retains his name. Besides that of Bon 
church, in hb religious name of St. Boniface, there is one in 



in the names of this earliest of all the recorded illustrious 
results of the direct mixture of British and Saxon blood. 



that name at Banbury, in Cheshire; in both of the secular In the two m Devon he has come down as " Winfred," 
names of these parishes that dedication name will be seen his birth.name,by which he was fondly remembered by his 
to be overshadowed. The bbrth of Winfred, or Boniface, feUow De/nas. In the other two, ^unbuiy, Cheshire, 
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and £on>church, on tho south ooast of Wight, he sur* 
vives in the dedication as St. Boniface, his reflected 
European- name. What caused him to be noted in 
Cheshire must here be remitted to the great crowd of un- 
knowns above referred to. That in the Isle of Wight 
may be believed to be his place of embarkation after his 
visit to his former home at Nursling, near Southampton ; 
or that of the depature of his army of missionaries, 
levied in Devon and Dorset, for his Friesic apostolate. 
When he was afterwards Archbishop of Mainz, some of 
these became his suffragan bishoi>s of sees that have 
fdnoe advanced to lordly and princely rank. I indulge a 
belief that I have realised traces of one or two of these, 
his West Saxon recruits, in other names and dedications 
in the West of England. 
Bristol. Thomas Kebslakk. 

(to be continued.) 
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564.— Sib Richabd Grenville and Sib John Eliot. 
—Wanted, short biographical sketches of the lives of these 
two distinguished men. 

St. Issey, Cornwall. Sphinx. 

[Life of Sir John Eliot, by Forster, 2 vols. ; see also Bib. 

Com«6., p. 138, 1172.] 
[For a short biographical sketch of the Orenvilles see 
" Pridham's Devonshire Celebrities," " Prince's Worthies 
of Devon," and almost any general biographical work.— 
Editob.] 

565.— HisTOBT OF Chudleioh.— Can any reader of the 
Western Antiquary inform me of the existence of any 
History of Chudleigh, Devon, prior to 1700, or furnish me 
with information relating to the early history of the 

olace ? 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. JOHN F. Pabb. 

[Mr. J. Biooking Rowe, in an appendix (B) to his 
Presidential address before the Devonshire Association at 
Orediton last year, gives a "List of Histories of Towns, 
Parishes, and Churches in Devonshire, printed or in MS." 
The only entry in this list renting to Chudleigh is—" The 
History of Chudleigh." By Mary Jones. London. 8vo., 
1852.— Editor.] 

566.— Bibth-place of Sib Humphby Davy.— Some-' 
where near the site of the Davy statue, and nearly oppo- 
site to, or north of, tho No. 110, in the plan of Peniance, 
published in your lait (an unusuUly interesting) nunaber. 
Sir Humphry Davy was, according to some authorities, 
bom : according to others, his birth-place was at Varfel, in 
the adjacent parish ofLudgvan. Camiot some of your 
readers give precise information on this point ? It seems 
■trange that the place of the birthof, perhaps, the greatest 
man that Cornwall has ever produced should, after the 
lapse of only about one hundred years, be a matter of un- 

•ertainty. 
London W. H. T. 
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Chibbleh. — Western Antiquary, iL, \\ 187. — A eorrca- 
pondent (" L W. N. K.") says "Chibbles U most likely a 
corruption of chives, which, being a long syllable to pro- 
nounce, is lengthened into two short ones, more easily 
uttered by rustics, to whom ease is more than correct- 
ness." But rustics do not take such imusual liberties 
with words. As gribble is in all probability a diminutive 
of grab or crab, so chibble or chippie is a diminutxTe of 
chip or chib, which leads us back to Anglo-Saxon dpe^ 
German zwiebel, Spanish ceholia, ke. See Giastarp of 
Denm^ire Plant Names, p. 15; Trans, Der, Ass,, xiiL, 
p. 204 ; xiv., 543. 

Brackley, Northants. Hildebio Friend. 

Ego Buckland. — ^I do not think this name originated 

in the way "Defniel " seems to think. At any rate, I 

should like to see evidenee that tho Coniiah or Welsh 

word for Church is ever used in this w^y in DanroDahire. 

For my own part — seeing that in the Cecil map of the 

cotmtry traversed by the Pljrmouth leat (drawn in the 

reign of Elizabeth) the name is given as Hickbockade, 

while in Domesday the Saxon owner of the manor is set 

down as Heche, who was also the owner of GoseweUe, 

now Qoosewell, close by — I feel convinced that the 

original designation was Heche's Bockland, the Bockland 

of Heche, just as Buckland Monachorum differentiates 

that, as the Bockland of the Monks, not, as " Defniel " 

says, of the Monastery. 

W^, S. B. H, 



Ancient Use of Double LicTTEBa.— I was in 
Birmingham the other day, and wished to proceed to 
Soho. A respectable mechanic volunteered to show me 
the way. He said that if he could go straight it would 
not be far, but the road was " just like a double Z.*^ In 
reality tho road was just like a single Z, written is 
capital style, and I at once called to mind that in Sussex, 
when I was a boy, we always called a capital Z " double 
Z." Perhaps this may help your correspondents who are 
interested in the question of double letters. 

Brackley, Northants. Hildebio Fbiend. 

FiQ Pudding, Bloweb, and Scaluonb.— These 
terms are referred to by yoiv correspondents in last week's 
Weitem Antiquary. "Defniel " inquires why some say 
plum pudding, and others, as in Devon and Cornwall, fig 
pudding ; or, in a dialectic form, figgy pudd'n. The term 
fig pudding appears to be very old, and, apparently, the 
correct one. The Cornish in thejr ancient tongue, eight or 
nine centuries ago, called raisins ^V^' <"* houl, i.e., figs of 
the sun, as if so named from the method of drying them ; 
and broadfigs they called ^S^^^s ledan, or figs properly so 
called. Hence, it would seem, the use of the term ^ 
pudding, i,e., from Ji(/es an houl, raisins. Blower. — I 
have been accustomed to hear the term Uow used 
in Cornwall for bladder. It was common for 
country people going to market to take a 
Ucw with them, into which they put their weekly supjdy 
of barm, the neck being tightly secured by means of a 
string or bit of tape. " Mind you take the blow for the 
barm." Scallions.— In Cornwall we said scullions for 
small leeks, and also young onions. Hogg, in his 

Fabulous ffistory of Cornwall," p. 448, says:— "The 
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ledc WM woraliipped at Ascalon (whence the modem name 
of icallions) aa it was in Egypt. Leeki and onions were 
also deposited in the sacred chests of the mysteries both 
-of Isis and Ceres, the Ceudven of the Druids. .... 

It may also.induoe one to think that the wearing of 
Ueka on St. David's Day did not originate at the battle 
between the Welsh and the Saxons in the 6th century, 
but that its origin lies in the remotest antiquity.** 

Plymouth. Frbd. W. P. Jago. 

P.S. — Compare blew, a bladder, with the Celtic Cor- 
nish word blonec, meaning fat, lard, grease. Whether 
blonee meant hladder-laid among the ancient Cornish is 
not certain ; perha^is it did. — F. W. P. J. 

PREDBCEBBORSOFTHB CELTS.— I thank " Hlbyskwe" for 
his quotation relative to a pre-Celtic race in Western 
Europe. The writer in Comhill says that those andont 
place-names are derived, ** in all probability, from those 
earlier neolithic inhabitants,*' etc. But I would ask your 
correspondent, not defiantly but to obtain information, 
what antiquary of repute mentions any "polished stone 
weapons," or other relics, from the Rhine to^Connemara, 
attributable with certainty to predecessors of the Celts? I 
spoke of proofs, and only contend that Western Europe 
has BO antiquarian remains of which it may be said that 
they belong oertainly to a race older than that known as 
the Celtic. Perhaps, after all, it is a question of terms, 
for by the Celts we, of coune, mean simply the earliest 
wave of migration westward. 
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The PHCEinoiANS in Cornwall.— From the very strik- 
ing resemblance of the people of Cornwall to the natives 
*of the island of Malta, where traces of the Phoenicians 
are said to abound, your correspondent ** Porthminster " 
asks the question whether there are any evidences of the 
Phoenician element in the county of Cornwall ? Now, 
though there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
Phcenidans having been both in Devon and in Cornwall, 
yet it will be difficult at this remote period to establish 
an ethnological identity. The proofs, if any, must come 
from other sources ; such as the mysterious legends, and 
superstitious rites and practices, which have descended 
to us from our forefathers ; the place-names, and the 
proper names of the people. These are our only fields for 
research. In this latter sense (proper ' names) your cor- 
respondent mentions the legend of the Ninnis clan as 
being of Phoenician origin. Perhaps it will be well to 
state, in reference to this name, that all proper British 
names, havingXis) for their terminals, such as Harris, Davis, 
Ninnis, Curtis, Willis, Otis, Morris, Norris, Jervis, Jarvis, 
Perkis, Ennis, Dennis, Ellis, Collis, Kempis, Tallis, &c., 
&C., are believed to be of Phoenician origin ; but setting 
aside these proper names as being insufficient to establish 
the fact, though similar terminals are found in the 
Phoenician and Egyptian languages, I shall pass on to the 
relation of a superstitious practice, often spoken of in my 
boyhood, and of which I have present witness in the 
I)er8on of a gentleman now living in Plymouth who was 
subjected to the ordeal in his infancy ; and of the Phoenician 
xnigin of which I think there can be little doubt. I allude 
to the practice of passing a sickly infant through the 
Jieart of a maiden ash-tree as a means of cure for its 



ailment. The method pursued was to cut or split the 
tree open, selecting a shoot about two or three inches in 
diameter, expand the incision to the required size, and 
then pass the infant quite through the aperture. It was 
considered to be an infallible cure for sickly or emaciated 
infants. Now, to fix the paternity of this heathenish 
practice, I would state that the Phoenician and Egyptian 
tree of life is the ash, the goddess of which 
is Ashtoreth (Phoenician), Ai-tuarte (Egyptian), the 
primordial genitrix and mother of life. Up into the 
heart of this ash-tree grew a child. Aserah is the abode 
of the child, the great mother being personified as the 
abode, as well as the tree — the house- tree : so runs the 
mythology. Plutarch says of it : — " It was in a thicket 
of evergreen-trees that the fioating-ark of the child 
(Osiris) was caught, and the tamarisk (ash) grew up into 
a large and beautiful tree encloting the chUd in the heart 
of it, and the tree became a poet or piUar (statue) in the 
palace of the Phoenician Malkarthus and Ashtoreth." 
The Union Bible Dictionary represents the goddess as 
the " Queen of Heaven," having the seven stars around 
about her, and the crescent or homed moon upon her 
head, and in this connection it may be well to mention 
that the young leaves of the maiden ash come forth 
homed. Smith says : — " The worship of Baal and 
Aihtoreth was supposed to have been common through 
out the British Islands,*' and "that various superstitious 
observances obtained which either had reference to, or 
closely resembled, the worship of the Phoenicians.** May 
we not regard this extraordinary practice as one of them ? 
The practice of crying the neck, referred to in former 
numbers, has not yet been satisfactorily explained by any 
of your correspondents, and I would suggest that this 
also is of Phoenician origin. It is well known in ancient 
history that the Phoenicians were worshippers of I^phon 
(the serpent), and so were also the Druids. Now, 
nach is the name of this divinity, both Phoenician and 
Egyptian. I have in my possession now some small 
drawings of this deity, entwined around the ash-tree, or 
tree of healing and life. It is then called nadiath, that 
is, the serpent on the ash. Thus, crying ** the nach,** " the 
nach,** at the completion of the harvest and uplifting the 
ears of com, would simply mean an act of worship 
or thanksgiving to this deity, corresponding in some 
measure to the wave-offering of the Israelites, Lev. xxiii.,11. 
This to me is a most interesting subject. Here we have 
treasured up in this one word *' nachash " of the 
Phoenicians, the mother, the promised seed, and the 
serpent of the Eden transaction. It seems as if the 
great promise of a Saviour, Oen. iii., 15, had come sounding 
down through the long, dark ages, to all the nations of 
the earth, never to be forgotten, to find its expression, 
imagery, and worship in this " Ashtoreth " and, 
'*Typhon," the tree of life and the serpent. The two 
cases I have mentioned above doubtless relate to the 
mythology of this tree (ash) and this serpent (nach). Can 
there be any reasonable doubt of their identity with the 
Phoenicians? 
Plymouth. Wm. T. Bawdsn. 

St. Hugh, Quethiock.— St. Hugh was Bishop of 
Lincoln, and he built that Cathedral AD. 1200. Quethiook, 
in Cornwall, is the only old parish church dedicated to 
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a such named saint ; but it is not at all dear whether it 
ifi dedicated to a Cornish saint, or the yeri table Bishop 
Hugh. Tet an affinity between this good man and the 
West did exist, and in this wise : — Bom in A.D. 1140 in 
Burgundy, his mother died when he was a wee lad of 
eight years old, immediately after which his father turned 
monk, and dedicated his son to God. At 19 he was or- 
dained a deacon, and about this time went on a visit to 
the Great Chartreuse, near Grenoble — the first house of 
the Carthusian order. This was a reformed congrega- 
tion of Benedictines, and the discipline wasexceptionably 
severe. The mortifying life of these solitaries had attrac- 
tions for S. Hugh, and he ultimately joined them. In 
A.D. 1181 the first Carthusian monastery in Britain was 
founded by Henry II. at Witham, in Somersetshire, 
and shortly afterwards S. Hugh was appointerl 
governing IMor there. There he stayed until 
A.D. llBd, when he was translated to the see 
of Lincohi. He died in the latter end of A.D. 1200, and 
was buried near unto the altar of S. John Baptist in 
Lincoln Cathedral. Ih A.D. 1222, however, his body was 
removed to the back of the high altar. As a man, he was 
th& chami»ion of the poor, and protected them from their 
opx>rcssuri(. He was particularily antagonistic to the 
rigorous Nona in game laws, and was a constant visitor 
at tiie htispit^ils. 
Exeter. Haret Hems. 
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DEVONSHIRE SURNAMES; CHAVE. 

Having some doubts as to whether this surname did 
not exclusively belong to Devonshire, I referred to a Post- 
office London Directory, compiled in the year 1861, and 
another of earlier date, viz., 1854, but in neither suc- 
ceeded in finding the name. This very naturally sug- 
gested the idea that it was by no means general, a London 
Directory being a very fair test with respect to siumames. 
After following up tlicse researches, I was enabled to 
localize the name as belonging to the district surrounding 
Tiverton. It is incidentally referred to in the Herald's 
Visitation of Devonshire in the year 1620, in the pedigree 
of the Scarle family, furnished by Bernard Searle, of 
"Godford, in the i>arish of Holford, in the hundred of 
Hcniock " (Hemiock). It sets forth a marriage as 
having been contracted between Thomas Searle, the son 
and heir of Bernard Searle, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Chave, of *'Buscomb" (Burlescombe). In the 
year 1702 the last heir male of the ancient family of 
Ford, of Fordmore, in the parish of Plymtree, died, 
leaving two daughters his co-heiresses, one of whom 
married a William Chave, who purchased the moiety be- 
longing to the other sister. The Fords had lived there 
from the reign of Henry II. until that date. The sur- 
name of Chave is, perhaps, to be met with more 
frequently in the neighbourhood of Tiverton than it is in 
any other part of Devonshire. By the humbler chases it 
is pronounced Chee&ve, the ch being somewhat equiva- 
lent to the pronunciation of ci in cicerone and cicisbeo. 



An old lady with whom I was well acquainted^ 
who would be more than a hundred if alive 
at the present moment, and who generally used to 
speak the purest vernacular, always f^ronouncod the 
name somewhat in \hB,t style. This has suggested the 
idea whether it may not i>OBsibly be either a corrupted or 
a contracted form of Chievre. WiUiam Chievre,it may be 
remembered, held forty-four manors in Devonshire at the 
time of the compilation of the Domesday Book, and two 
houses in Exeter in the Confessor's time, for which he 
paid a customary rent of sixteen penoe. He was Baron 
of Bradnich, and brother to Ralph de la Pomeraye. A 
sister of theirs, named Beatrix, held three or four manors 
under them, one of which was situated in the parish of 
i Tiverton. About the reign of Henry II. the barony of 
Bradnich, for some reason, became annexed to the 
lK)BR€SHions of Reginald, Earl of Cornwall. From that 
time the name of Chievre disappears, but not entirely ; for 
I cannot help thinking that the Norman facial ty|)e was 
j and still is preserved by the descendants of freeholders in 
' the north-cast of Devonshire bearing this surname. I 
: should very much like to have the opinion of your 
readers on this point of local nomenclature. I do not 
find the name at all connected with Somersetshire. 
Pomeroy crossed this border, in all probability, some time 
in the reign of Charles II. ; the will of William Pumroy, 
who lived at Staplegrove, two miles from Taunton, hav- 
ing been proved at Taunton m the year 1703. He in all 
probability lived at a farm called Pomeroy's Farm, in the 
same parish. 
Taunton. A. J. Monday. 



EPITAPH PUBLISHED IN THE WESTERtT 
TIMES, Feb. 14TH, 1883. 
Miss S. P. Fox, in her " Kingsbridge Estuary," 1864, 
gives the epitaph on Daniel Jeffery, published in the 
Western Tunes of February 14, 1883, and which is there 
said to have been copied from a gravestone erected in the 
graveyard at Aveton Gifford, South Devon, as belonging 
to the churchyard of West Alvington, near Kingsbridge. 
She adds : " Upon setting up this stone, the church- 
I wardens immediately waited on their minister, represent- 
ing to him the offence which the epitaph had given to 
themselves, and to the parishioners in genrral, from the 
scandalous falsehoods it contained, and the stigma in- 
tended to be fixed on his character ; for they knew that the 
deceased had died of a virulent smalli>ox, and that so 
suddenly, that there was scarce time for giving notice of 
his nincss before his death confirmed it. They therefore 
begged the epitaph might be obliterated, and that they 
might be supported by his concurrence in doing it. But 
he, having gratified the churchwardens' indignation and 
his own curiosity, by looking at the inscription, begged it 
might be permitted to remain, for he could not allow him- 
self to have a share in the destruction of such poetry, of 
which, probably, he chose to be the suhJeH rath<r than the 
composer.^* This minister was the Rev. and learned Mr. 
Pyle, the incumbent of the parish at that time, and a 
Prebendary of the church of Winchester. We believe 
the hand of old Father Time has since swejit over the 
offending inscription, and effected the desired obliteration.. 
Teignmouth. P. F. R. 
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CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

The following is from St. Clement's churchyard, Truro. 
It is on a slate slab, now fastened on the outside of the 
church wall, but from the inscription which runs round 
the outside, so that some of it is now upside down, it is 
clear that originally it lay flat : — 

" Here lyes the body of William, the son of James Hawkey, of 
this parish, who was buried the flrst of January, 170E>. Here lyeth 
also the bodyesof his grandfather and grandmother, and his 
mother, two sisters, and one brother. 

* Loe here we may behold bow tnll Is man. 
Whose longest life on earth is but a span. 
But here lies wone [tie] died in his blooming youth, 
Whose whole delight was In God's holy truth. 
He lived so well beloved that we did tear 
His time was very short to tarry here. 
Orim deatii did envy thus our happiness. 
And snatched him from us. O who can express 
His fervent seal to Ood, and his blest word 
And lawes he did within his heart record, 
That soe he might be found prepared to die. 
To live mortal for immortality. 
Let's drop a teare upon his tomb, that we 
Hay think in a short time to follow he [nc]. 
TIs but a short divorce, and we shall meet 
In heaven again with our Redeemer sweet. 
There for to dwell with Saints and Angels deare, 
Soe let us bid farewell to all things here. 
His father giei res and moumes, but 'tis in vaine. 
He's dead, teares can't recall him back again. ' 

C. F. S. Wabben, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

[The above from IfoUs and Queries, 6th series, viL, April 

U, 1883.] 



BRANSCOMBE DEDICATION; 

as.'winfbed and st. bbanwallader. 
(continued.) 
The distinguished historian already quoted, in one of hia 
vivid toi>ographical redivivals (Norman Oonquest, Vol. I., 
ch. v.), says of Exeter, in the time of Athelstan : " The 
cathedral church, so strange in its outline, so command- 
ing in its position, did not yet crown the height. . . . 

Indeed ... it had not even a predecessor. Exeter 
■was not yet a Bishop's See. ..." True as to the 
last. But not so, if it is meant that the commanding 
p<nition of Exeter Cathedral had not been occupied by 
a " predecessor " church. We have the contemporary 
testimony of WinfrefVs intimate kinsman and biographer, 
WilUbald, that, "puerUibus annis," i.e., before A.D. 700, 
he went *'ad monasterium quod . . . nuncupatur 
• . . Adescancastre." Did no church then occupy the 
spot ? and did it not in the seventh century crown the 
same height, on which a si>ecial annual ritual f estival to 
his memory was still an essential part of the service there 
in the 14th century ? Considering also the probable 
scale of the surrounding buildings, it may have even 
approached the later btulding in its dominance of aspect. 
We are distinctly told that Winfred went to Exeter 
Monastery ; it is therefore su))erfluoU8 to say that the 
monastery must have been there, although, as in so many 
like cases, the glory of being founder has been appro- 
priated by the mere benefactor and aggrandizer, Athelstan. 
The monastery in Winfred's earlier time turns up as an 



already -established attractive centre of education, with a 
master whose name, AVolphard, was seen to deserve a 
respectful mention. 

Butif Exeter had a long existence antecedent of Athelstan, 
so it is believed also had Branscombe. Observe that, 
different from ^o^ichurch and j^uubury, it is not called 
TFinscombe or fKmston, or the like. It had the name 
Branscombe already when Athelstan gave the place to 
Exeter and stami)ed it with the Exeter dedication of 
Winfred, as a badge of its new subjection. A similar but 
much later case of a dedication grafted from Exeter 
Cathedral occurs at Laneast, which, being a chapel subor- 
dinate to St. Stephen's Priory by Launceston, granted to 
Exeter by King Henry I. (New* Monasticon, II., p. 539), 
thenceforth appears as St. Welvela (evidently 
Damnonian) and St. Sativola, another local Saxon 
name specially commemorated in the catheilraL 
But, reverting to Branscombe, it should be 
remembered that, until King Alfred's time, 
there is reason to believe that the very large semi- 
mountainous district of South Dorset, and the adjoining 
south-east of Devon, remained as completely British or 
Celtic as Cornwall or Wales. When, some three hundred 
yean earlier, the West Saxons first penetrated so far west 
as Somersetshire, they i>assed along the broad vale of 
Blackmore, north of this region, which they left undis- 
turbed until it was politically subjugated, but not sub- 
dued, by the more generous and peaceful subordination of 
Alfred and Athelstan (see The Welsh in Dorset. Dors. 
Field Club, 1879). In fact. King Alfred, in his wiU, 
mentions Branscombe as being one of the places that he 
owns among the " Wealcynn " — the Welsh people— that 
are not in ComwalL A Saxon dedication, therefore, was not 
likely to have been there until it was inherited by 
Athelstan, who, when he endowed Exeter with Brans- 
combe, exchanged whatever Celtic dedication he found 
venerated there foran Exeter one, as a badge of appendage. 
A shrine of a Celtic local saint, the substantial cause of 
a dedication, must, however, have pre-existed at 

Branscombe. William Worcester, writing about A.D. 
1480, says: "Sanctus Brand wellanus," a King's 
son and Confessor, lyeth in the church of the village 
of '*Branston, per 8 miliaria de Axmyster, at per 4 
miliaria de le south-sea." (Itin. edid. Naswith, Cantab., 
1778, p. 91.) William Worcester gives for his authority 
"information of Friar John Surges, of Exeter." 
Eight miles from Axminster exactly reaches 
Branscombe, and no other place near approaches the 
name. The four miles from the sea is a mistake of some 
kind. William's manuscript is said to be very difficult, 
*' manu valde doformi exarato," and the only edition in 
most slovenly edited and carelessly printed. If he wrote 
**4ta (pars) miliaris " he was just right, from the Hia 
to the village. But then he writes "Branston" for 
" Branscombe." This was not uncommon. Before such 
names had obtained fixed currency, their descriptive 
l>ortion continued partially in solution ; sometime.s tlii< 
"ton" apx)ears in them and sometimes the " com) k*,'' 
the site. 

This localexample of the milder policy of the West Sa\.on 
dynasty of England may be pursued into a still furtluT 
illustration of it. In dealing with their annexed Celtic 
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provinces they exchanged the method of their foregoer, 
from extermination to a more magnanimouB toleration 
merely restricting the exceptional territory of their 
contingent srabjects, and even encouraging their nation- 
ality, but within narrower limita, while they Saxonized the 
remainder. Thus, Athelstan, who ** founded/' or, aa we 
will venture rather to say, aggrandized, Exeter Monastery, 
also founded or aggrandized many others in the Welsh- 
kin of his grandfather, Alfred, both within and without 
Cornwall ; among them, Middleton or Milton, in South 
Dorset. Of the four still-remembered deilications of 
Milton, three at least arc Celtic, and must have been there 
already, either attached to altars in a monastery, or 
possibly to other oeUs or Banctuaries. The first, St. 
Maiy, was probably the more Catholic later addition. 
One of the other three was St. Branwallader, not sur- 
viving elsewhere in Britain, but who is variously written 
Brangwalater, Brampalator, &c, and is no doubt W. 
Worcester's Brandwellanus, of Branscombe. Another was 
St. Samson, a Comishman, Bishop of Doll, in Armorica. 
Among Athelstan's endowments of Milton were many 
raliques of St. Samson and other British saints, imported 
from Armorica; and that the head of Brangwalater was 
among its treasures may be accounted for by inferring that, 
when Athelstan Saxonized and re-dedioated Branscombe, 
he removed the Damnonian shrine to Milton, in his more 
restricted, but tolerated and patronized, Welsh district. 
Bristol. Thomas Kerslaks. 



Suftjes. 

567.— OtTRious Stones at Chagpord.— In the parish 
of Chagford, about a mile below Kestor Bock, I have 
lately met with some curiously-shaped granite 
stones, and am puzzled to know the use to which 
they were originally put. So far, I have found five only, 
but as these are all within a small area, I think that 
further search might discover more. They are separately 
located, all circular, nearly of one size and shape, their 
diameters varying from 3 feet 7 inches to 4 feet 6 inches ; 
they are wrought on one side and rough on the other. 
Some are 12 inches and others 15 and 16 inches in thiek- 
ness, and each stono has a roxmd hole in the centre of the 
wrought face, the cavity being 6 inches deep, 5 inches 
wide at the orifice, and 6 or 6i inches at the bottom. 
One of these stones is at present in a small coppice ; 
the other four are by the side of the road, walled in, to 
form the boundary between the latter and the fields. 
Can any of your readers assist me in ascertaining for 
what purpose these stones were formerly used? 

Torquay. 8« H. S. 

[Our correspondent aencls a rough sketch of one of these 
stones. Its api)earance leads us to suggest that they may 
be nothing more than old mill stones, but why they 
should be in their present position is more than we can 
say.— Editor. 1 

568.— RoxiAX AND Saxon Epitaphs inDevon.— I should 
be glad if any of your readers could inform me whether 
there are any epitaphs of the Roman and Saxon periods 
still in existence in Devon, and where they may b3 seen. 

Teignmouth. . !*• F« R- 



569.— Drake Memorlil at Plymouth. —Whoiscredited 
with having originated the notion of memorializing Sir 
Francis Drake on Plymouth Hoe ? As there are, doubt- 
less, several who claim that honour, I think it would be 
well to record and investigate their several claims to the 
distinction, and, if ixNtsible, to place the credit upon the 
right individual. I know that at the time the matter 
was first discussed in the Plymouth papers, it was stated 
that the Rev. W. S. Laoh-Szyrma (a frequent contributor 
to your pages) first brought the matter before puhlie 
notice. I have heard of rival chums, and should be glad 
to see the matter fully and fairly discussed, and, if 
l>088ible, set right. HrsTORicus. 

570.— Archway inSouthside-stbekt.— Thereis in this 
street a fine, round-headed granite doorway, nearly 
opposite the printing ofiices of the Western Figaro, la 
anything known of the building to which this originally 
belonged? I supiKMe it is too far from the remains of the 
Dominican monastery on the western side of Blackfriara> 
lane (both that and Friars-lane, as well as Pin*s-lane,intel^ 
vening between the two sites) for it to have had any 
connection with it. Ecc : Ant : IifQ : 

571.— TheLbofric Missal.— What was the oldest book 
connected with Devon? Wotdd it be the famous 
"Leofric Missal"? If not, what book now extant is 
older ? Was the famous Bishop Boniface an author, or 
only a great mission preacher? W. S. L. S. 

572.— Klbotrioity.— What was the actual date of Sir 
Humphry Davy's discovery of the electric light? I 
thought it was 1813, but I have seen an earlier date 
assigned. The matter is at present of considerable 
scientific importanoe. Penwith. 



The Sun-dial at Weston Mill.— Your correspondent 
*' J. W." contributes most valuable original notes.' His 
last, on the Weston Mill Sun-dial and local families, maybe 
supplemented with the following paragraph :— Wliitechuieh 
—Marriage :— 5 Oct. 1678 Wm. Drake and Mai^gt. Knigh- 
ton. 1678. John Knighton and Joan Comrteney, of S* 
Pedderton, Cornwall. 1631. Gregory Drake and Englace 
Read. N.P.— The Emesettles, of St Budeaux, and 
Drakes were connected centuries ago. In 1574 Joan 
Ernsettle, of Emsettle, and John Drake of Holbetol^ 
yeoman, settled on Emma (Drake ?), wife of Rob. Kempe, 
of SwiUy, an annual rent charge on South Burraton, 
Plymouth. These parties are represented by Fumeaux, 
now, or late, of Swilley. 

London. Wyvrrn Gulbs. 

Devonshire Pl.\nt Naves.— It may be well to state 
for the convenience of those who cannot consult the 
Olouary^ that I give three reasons for believing the 
Burdock (Arctum Lap^yi) to be the plant intended under 
the name of Thor-mantle. (1) The term " mantle ** 
would apply well to its leaves ; (2) the plant has long 
been regarded as "good in fevers, "pills being still largely 
made in Devonshire from it ; and (3) its Danish name of 
Tordenskreppe comes very near that of Thor-mantle. See 
my FUiioers ami Flower Lore, p. 72 ; Mrs. Bray's Borden 
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ofikt Tamar ami Tartf, vol. i., p. 274 ; Grimm's Teutonic 
Mytholoyy, vol. i., p. 183. 
Braokley, Northanta. Hildrrio Friend. 

P.S.__Suice writing the above, Mr. J. Cartwright's note 
lias come to hand. We will not call Mrs. Bray back from 
the world of shades to answer Mr. Cartwright's charge 
against her of speaking an untruth when she declares that 
the i)eople on Dartmoor have a plant called ** the * thor- 
mantle,' excellent as a medicine in fevers," but we may 
he permitted to remind him that it is a very difficult 
matter to prove a ne^tive, and if he knows every x^l^nt- 
name employed in Devonshire and elsewhere — which he 
must do to verify his statement— it is a pity he has not 
saved some of us — ^who are every day picking up some 
new name — our labour and pains, by giving us a 
complete vocabidary of plant-names. We bow to his 
sweeping authority, and thank him for his suggestion, but 
•should be glad of proof.— H. F. 

QuERRK.— Will the following tlirowany light on the 
use of this word, as noted by one of your correspondents 
in a query a short time since ? On an armorial book-plate 
of William Hacdy, F.8. A, beneath the arms is the motto, 
which runs as follows :—" Le Hardy ne querre pas 
querele." This motto may be of little or no service in the 
investigation of this curious and interesting word, but I 
•giyc it for what it is worth. Ex Libris. 

Orestone.— Mr. Thomas Bond, in his *' Historical 
Sketches of East and West Looe (1823)," pp. 62-63, men 
tions a high rock near Looe ** called Horestone or 
Orestone," and appends the following note :— " Query.— ^ 
From whence is the word Hore or Ore derived, and what 
is its signification ? There are many places along shore 
and elsewhere which have this adjunct. There is a place 
near Plymouth called Orestone. St. Michael's Mount was 
formerly called the Hore Rock in the Wood ; and the 
circle of stones in St. Cleer's i3arish is called the Hurlers. 
Bbrlase says, Harz signifies a bound, limit, or hindrance, 
4lerived from the Armoric, as Men-hars, a Boundstone. 
Hamper, in his recent * Observations on Certain Aiitient 
Pillars of Memorial, called Hoar-stones,' says the Greek 
Horos, the Latin Ora, the Celtic and Welsh Or and Oir, 
the Armoric Harz, the Anglo-Saxon Or, Ord, and Ora, 
the obsolete British Yoror, and the obsolete Lish Ur and 
Or, have all to a certain degree one and the self -same 
meaning, viz., a Bound or Limit ; and the Hoar-stone is, 
<K)nsequently, nothing more than the Land-mark, or 
Stone of Memorial, describing the boundary of property, 
whether of public or private nature, as it has been used 
in almost all countries from the patriarchal era to the 
days of the present generation. The conic, pyramidal, 
and cylindric stones perpendicularly raised, which «re to 
be seen in the British Islands, were, in Pagan times, 
generally to ascertain the boundaries of districts. This is 
the remark of Mr. Astle in the * Archaeologia,' vol. xiii., p. 
211 ; and in like manner Borlase observes, in his * History 
of Cornwall,' p. 167, that * stones were erected by the 
antients as boundaries, either national or patrimonial. 
Laban and Jacob's monument was partly of the patrimonial 
kind : ' This heap be witness, and this pillar be witness, 
that I will not pass over this heap to thee, or that thou 
shalt not pass over this heap and this pillar unto me for 
harm.' — Genesis xxxi., 52. Ab to national boundaries, 



the Israelites, where no city, sea, lake, or hill, offered 
itself, made a stone their boundary, as in the limits of 
the kingdom of Judah : * And the border went up to the stone 
of Bohan, the son of "Reuben \*—, Joshua xviii., 17. The 
northern nations had also the same way of marking out 
the boundaries of districts. Olaus Magntis, p. 11." 

Editor. 
EsTOVER, Flete, WiDET.— I beg to thank "X.Y.Z." for 
his explanation of the above names, and in reply to his 
request, will ask your leave to say that EsUjver is about 
two miles N.E. of Egg Buckland, in which parish it is 
situated. Widcy Court is also in the same parish, the 
grounds abutting on the eastern side of the Plymouth and 
Tavistock turnpike road, just beyond the junction with it,at 
Manadon, of the road from Devonport. Fltte is situated 
at the head of the estuary of the Erme, about half-way 
between Holbeton and Ermington, and belongs to the 
former parish. In the last case, the appropriateness of the 
name, as explained by "X. Y. Z.," is manifest, though the 
reasons for the others being so-calle<l do not seem so 
clear. Hibyskwe. 
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SIR FRANCIS HENKY DRAKE, OF 
BUCKLAND ABBEY AND NUTVVELL 

COURT, DEVON. 

Bom Aug. ^th, 1722 ; died Feb. 19th. 1794. 
In this man the Drakes can claim for a member of their 
distinguished family a scientist and early investigator ef 
the botany of Devon. My attention has been lately 
specially drawn to him through my having purchased • 
copy of Hudson's Flora Anfflica, ed. 1, 1762, that was at 
one time doubtless his ; since it contains a number of MS. 
notes, stated in a catalogue to have been made by * ' Sir Hy. 
Drake." They are records of stations of plants, mostly in 
the neighbourhood of either Buckland Abbey or Nutwell 
Court. A date attached to one entry is "13 Sep., 1784." 
Thus there can be no mistake as to the member of the 
family who possessed the book and made the notes. Of 
this Sir Francis Henry Drake, too, we find Polwhele, in 
his Hist, of Devonsh., writing as follows : — "The late Sir 
Francis Drake of Nutwell is said to have been a proficient 
in botany. . . During his occasional residences in 
Devonshire he was pleased to confine himself within the 
narrow circle of his own grounds ; averse from social 
communication, and particularly inaccsssible to men of 
talents and literature." These words of Polwhele give 
the impression of his having suffered some real or 
imaginary slight at Sir Francis Henry Drake's hands, and 
his statements can be well-nigh disproved by what here 
follows. In Jones and Kingston's Flora Devonienais a 
few stations for certain plants are authenticated by the 
names of "Sir Francis Drake and Mr. Hudson " jointly ; 
and under one species we read "Sir Francis Drake and 
Mr. Hudson found this, &c." Thus, it seems, they under- 
took some botanical exploration together. A connection 
of the name of one of the Drake family with that of 
Hudson is interesting, especially when we recognise the 
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latter botanist aa the introducer of the Linnean sydtem 
of clasaification into our land, and the author of a work — 
the Flora Anglica — that was for a considerable period the 
botanical text-book, becoming, according to Sir J. E. 
Smith, so extremely popular as to rise in process of time 
to near twenty times its original price. Can any reader 
of the Western Antiquary give particulars about this Sir 
Fiancis Henry Drake beyond those I have just mentioned, 
or that arc supplied by Burke's Peerage and Baronetage? 

T. R. A. Brigg». 
Richmond-villa, Alma-road, Devonport. 



PLYMOUTH HAVEN. 

When our future historian refers to the copy of the 
Water Act in the Tirtntactionso/tke Plymouth Instit\Ui4m 
he must beware of the fallacies wiiich follow it. Queen 
Elizabeth is informed in the preamble to the Act that her 
town of Plymouth was ** bordering upon the meanc sea, yet 
havinge a piesaunte and safe Harboroughe and Boile for 
Ship))s within or nere the same, commonlie called Plym- 
mowth Haven," etc. The Act was ostensibly " for the pre- 
servation of the haven" by "scouring some part of its chan- 
nel " a corollary to older enactments against the tinners, who, 
in defiance of law, were filling up the haven with their 
washings, and had destroyed the coasting trade of Plymp- 
ton. The conclusion, from facts, is that the haven was a 
deep water arm of the sea, "but (says Mr. Worth, p. 469) 
the facts lend it no countenance whatever, — the idea is 
wholly inadmissible. The harbour was Sutton Pool " ! 
(p. 458). The local historian had overlooked the fact that a 
"road" is a place where shifts may nV/e at anchor : this 
they could hardly do on the mud of the pool, into which 
probably not an ounce of tinner's stuff was ever washed. 
Fortunately, Cecil's map has turned up to place the 
question " beyond the reach of controversy." Plymouth 
" rood is 'located over against Horlstone (Oreston), and 
under the heights of Mount Batten. 
I regret adding to your correspondent's anguish : yet, " in 
the interest of truth," we must not conceal the fact that 
the gifted historian has ** warped," not only the shipping 
out of the road, but the road itself out of the hands of Nature, 
and into a shallow pool, to suit his theory. 
London. Wtvern Gules. 



HIS MAJESTY CHARLES II. IN EXETER. 

In the "EDlstorical Discourses upon Several Occasions," 
by Sir Edward Walker, Garter, I read— "His Alajesty, having 
settled his affairs in this order, and left the greatest part 
of the artillery taken at Listithiel, in Exeter, on Monday, 
the 23rd of September, went thence to Honiton ; whence 
that morning his army marched towards Ciiard : in the 
way thither he overtook them, and quartered at Chard 
that night, and so until the 30th of September following. 
This was the longest time the army stayed at any place 
until we roturnod to Oxford. For which I shall only add 
these reasons to my former ; the first that although his 
Majesty rested at Exeter almost a week, yet Ids army 
still marched, and therefore required rest ; and next, we 
wero enforood to stay there for provisions of money and 
clothes the Commissioners of Devon had undertaken to 
provide, without wliich the army woxild not have been 



well pleased to have gone away." The army, it appears 
consisted at this time of above 4,000 of the King's Foot, and 
4,500 of Prince Maurice's, when they first joined at Credi- 
1 ton. The Commissioners were directed to provide speedily 
£2,000 in money, to satisfy the horse, and 3,000 suits of 
clothes for the Foot ; besides good proportionsof shoesand 
stockings sent for, by letters from Tavistock, to several 
good towns in this county ; most of which, during our 
stay at Exeter, were brought in and distributed. After this 
great military demonstration on the part of the Earl of 
Essex on the one side, and the King and his army, on 
the other, on the hills of Boconnook, this gr«at display of 
force came, after a month of watching each other, to an 
end^ without either party making an attack : one appeared 
to be afraid of the other. The King was, 
according to this writer, very strongly opposed 
to taking blood if it could be possibly avoided, and it 
would seem that they almost allowed Essex's army to 
slip off during a fog rather than attack them, all their 
munitions of war falling into the hands of the KingV 
army; a few, however, were pursued into Plymouth. But 
without pursuing this story any further, what I wish to 
ask is, is it known what the King's army cost the county 
of Devon to furnish them with clothes after the bloodless 
cami»ign ? K Parfitt. 

Exeter. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH TO DR. DALE, 
MASTER OF REQUESTS. 

Sir Walter writes : — I beg favour for my poor kinswoman, 
the widow of William Toiker, in a suit against Hugh 
Wilson, both of Exeter, about possession of a tenement 
there. Wilson has received more than the money he 
paid for it, and yet sued Toiker, and Bemanl Drake, his 
surety, for one hundred marks for non-fulfilment of a bond 
to convey it to him. I will be ready to requite what you 
may do herein for my sake." (State Papers AdcL, 
1580-1625). The name Toiker is peculiar, except it be 
the phonetic form of the period in pronouncing the 
name Tucker. Perhaps some of the readers of 
: the Western Antiquary will be able to say if they 
have come across this form of si)elling the name of 
Tucker. E. Parkitt. 

Exeter. 



PARISH STOCKS 
If you have not already recorded the fact, will you 
kindly note that a specimen of these instrumentis of 
pu nishm ent exists at Sheviock, where they are kept iu 
the north ])orch ? They have accommodation for three 
pairs of feet. W. S. B. H. 



FIRES AT TIVERTON. 
By referring to a copy of Bayly's " Practice of Piety *' I 
i have in my possession (published in 1719, 54th edition, 
and spelt Baily), I find he says "Tiverton, in Devonshire, 
was oftentimes admonished by her godly preacher, that 
God would bring some judgment on the town, for their 
horrible prophanation of the Lord's Day, occasioae*! 
chiefly by their market on the day following. Not long 
. after his death, on the 3rd of April, Anno Dom. 1598- 
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Then follows the account given by Mr. J. E. Bailey last 
week. 

Can any of your corre8]>ondent8 say who this preacher 
was? 

Teignmouth. 



P. F. R. 



CHILDE, OF PLYMSTOCK, AND HIS 

WILL. 

I would beg to commend to the attention of Mr. E. 
Parfitt, in connection with this question of the truth of 
the legend respecting the death and burial of Ghilde, the 
fact that in Domesday the Manor of Plymstock 
(Plemestoch) is said to have then belonged to the Abbey of 
Tavistock. 

This being so, there is no reason to account for their 
possession of it at a later date, by their "guile" in ob- 
taining Childe's body, and from that his land. It has 
been suggested by a writer on another subject elsewhere 
that Ghilde might have inherited from some of the 
Villeins or Bordars, who held portions of the manor under 
the Abbey ; but I cannot see, even if it were so, that the 
Monks of Tavistock need have troubled to look after the 
lands of which they were lords already — others might 
have. 

The version of the gift quoted by " H. K G.** is also 
less inherently probable than the other, for it is surely 
very unlikely that Ghilde could have the *^ priorie o) 
Plimetioke " in his possession. If he had he must have 
been a pre- Reformation Duke of Bedford. 

H. Sharbogk. 



Woodstock : — " A friend of .mine, who is vicar of St, Gleer 
(a parish in the east of Gomwall), has told me that at 
least one housemaid of his — I think his servants in general 
— very anxiously avoided killing a spider, because Parson 
Jupp, my friend's predecessor (whom he succeeded in 1844), 
was, it is believed, somewhere in the vicarage in some 
spider — no one knew in which of the vicarage spiders. 
AVhat a future is, it seems, i)os8ibly reserved for Ghristian 
ministers! To kill flies, like Domitian !" It would bo 
interesting to know if this extraordinary superstition is 
current in other |)arts of England. '^ 

William E. A. Axon. 
[From Notes and Queries^ 6th s., vii., April 21, 1883.] 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKR AND TOBACCO. 

I don't know how far the earlier lexicographers may b« 
considered to have any authority on this question, but it 
is interesting to note that Goles and Bailey both attribute 
the introduction of tobacco to Drake. 

Goles, edition, 1717, says — 
*' Tobacco, Tob, brought from an Indian isle (of the same 
name) by Sir Francis Drake 1585." \ 

Bailey is to the same effect, only adding "so called from 
the island Tabago, in the West Indies." 



HiBYSKWK. 



gjiff/rs. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH AS 

"ENDYMION." 

William Browne, in his Britannia'a PtutoraU^ iv. 

(1613), calls Sir Walter Raleigh EndymUm, he being for a 

time in disgrace with Queen Elizabeth, whom the poet calls 

Cynthia, 

" The first note that I heard soon was wounc 
To think the sighes of falre Endymion, 
The subject of whose moumfull heavy lay 
Was his declining with faire C>-nthia." 
Vide Dr. Brewer's Reader's Handbook (1880). 



CORNISH CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

As some interest is being felt now in studying the 
distribution of Ghristian names throughout the country, 
but especially in GornwaU, may I just mention the follow- 
ing as occiurring in Newlyn West ? — Lucinda, Angelina, 
Thomasina, VasilLssa, Prudence, Elvira, Mercy. 

The name Vasilissa may merit explanation. It is 
feminine for Basil, and is common, I believe, in Russia. 
It means the Queen. Dr. Millett's valuable collection 
of names in the Madron Registers have done much to the 
elucidation of the subject in tiiese parts, but other places 
ought to be worked over also. W. S. L. S. 



METEMPSYCHOSIS IN ENGLAND. 
The following curious bit of folk-lore appears in the 
DeiUy NewB of March 8, to which it was communicated 
by the Rev. J. Hoakyns Abrahall, Gombe Vicarage, near 



573.— Parochial Rboistkrs.— Has any list been made 
of the dates at which the existing parish registers begin in 
the different parishes of Devon and GornwaU? Very 
interesting lists have been made in Oxford (a riswaU of 
which may be found in this month's ^n^t^uananitfof/a^tntfj. 
Some of the Gornish regisi^rs date pretty early in the 
16th oentury. Also, which of the Devonshire andGomish 
registers have been published in extenso ? I know that 
the Madron registers have been published 
at length, with useful summaries, in Dr. 
Millet's valuable work ; and also that in 
one deanery at least in Exeter diocese, the clergy have 
been invited to copy and publish their registers. Gan 
anyone tell me what has actually been done in thi^ 
matter? W. S. L. S. 

574.— SiG NALLING SHIPS AT PlTMOUIH EIGHTY YEARS 

Ago. — ^In the Palatine Note Book.J^o. 28,vol.iii., 2nd April, 

1883, p. 92, in a iiaragraph respecting the signalling of 

ships at Liverpool early in the present century, occurs the 

following reference to the local mode of signalling : — 

'^Thisisamosteh'gible and commendable plan, and of 

greater utility than that of Maker Tower, at Plymouth, 

which is partial in its signals, whereas this, being general, 

is what no other part of the kingdom can boast." It is, 

we are informed, a quotation from a note attached to a 

poem, entitled ** TheSailor," by Edward Anderson, " many 

years master of the brig Jemima, in the Lisbon trade." 

Gan any of your readers explain the mode of 

signalling referred to, and give the reason for the particd 

character of the signals at Maker Tower ? 

KXABLKT. 

575.— The Harris MSS.—Wai "B. G. B." oblige by 
informing me what is the nature of these manuscripts, 
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and whether they are open to inspeotion, and if so, where? 
I understood the Mayoralty House was part of the 
property of the Grey Friars, of which some remains 
still exist ill Woolster-street, and that it was therefore on 
the east side of Batter-street Perhaps, however, the 
word west in **E. O. B.'8*' note on the subject was a mis- 
print, or are we to understand that the house spoken of 
was the predecessor of the stores built some few years 
since at the south-west comer of Batter-street ? 

tT, s. b. h. 

576.— Thb "Shbrbobnb Mkhcurt.".— A« you open 
the quetition of newspapers relating to the West, may I 
ask if it is true that for a considerable time the chief 
paper read in Devon and Cornwall was the Skerhome 
Afereurjf ? Pkkwith. 

577.— Cornish SATrNos.— I understand that the 
children's cry " Vezy^ Vaty^ Vumfra " at a game like 
" touch-and-be-of-lt " was common till recently. I do 
not notice it in Dr. Jago*s valuable book. Is it still used ? 
Vumfra appears to mean '* big blow " in Celtic-Cornish. 

W. S. L. S. 

578.— GwiNKAR, Cornwall.— Can any Cornish readier 

inform me to whom the church of this parish is dedicated, 

and what is the meaning of the name ? 

Bcc: Ant : Inq. 

579.— Dkwkr or Dhuarr Stonk.— In an advertisement 
n a local journal of the 16th inst. the second form is used. 
Can you say whetlier this is the most correct? Former 
oorre8i>ondence did not clear up the etymology satis- 
factorily, I think HiBVSKWK. 

580.— (IilwrllHocsb, Plymouth.— Does the name of 
this house indicate the former existence of a well in the 
locality at the time when it was outside the old town 
walls? If so, what does the first sylUble signify ? Or is it 
only a family name, like that distinguishing Sherwell 
House, not far off ? Should not this, however, be written 
Sherwill ? A Young Plymouthian. 



SW^if^' 



Bag Bucklant). -** W. S. B. H." has sppUed the docu- 
mentary evidence one wanted. Undoubtedly he is right : 
the grwUtioiis are Heche Bok-lanil, Hick or Heck Bock- 
land, Egg Buckland. Chis hard, of course. Confer 
Drewsteignton, t.f., Drogo's Teign-tun, and such names as 
Stoke Elitli, King's Sutton, &c. This shows the necessity 
for original documents : Domesday clears up many such 
questions, the charters even more.— As to Crane in Cran- 
brook, it is very iwssibly the bird, but more likely, I 
should think, an old Celtic or pre-Celtic root. - " Porth- 
minster" will find abundant evidence as to the prc-Celtic 
race in Boyd Dawkins's " Ear\y Man in Britain. "-"H. G. B." 
is mere conjecture, " W. 8. B. H." gives us proof instead. 
Hundre«l8 of manors in England still bear the names of 
their Domeailay possessors, because Domesday long re- 
mained the origin of all titles, so to speak.— Yours, 

Lyme, Dorset. Grant Allen. 

Fig Pudding, Plum Pudding, Ac— As the writer 
of the question, "Why is raisin-pudcUiig called 
plum-pudding?" will you allow me to say that it 
only apjtartiUfff an instance of the tu quoque argu- 



ment, for I did not in the least intend it as an answer to 
** Def niel," but as a fresh question, and was surprised at 
its being placed among the answers, not being then 
acquainted with the rule of NoUm and QuerieM and similar 
publications, that all subsequent references to the subject 
matter of any question are always put under ** Replies," 
whether any further query is involved or not. 

My query was, indeed, suggested by the obvious inocn* 
gruity of "Defniel's" wording of his question, in asking 
the reason of an article not being described according to 
its contents, while himself using an appellation not 
strictly literal ; and I am sorry that neither he nor any 
other corresi>ondent has taken it au tirieuXy even if its 
subject be looked at, in an antiquarian light, as of a petty 
nature. 

I cannot think that the similarity of appearance 
between a dried plum and a dried grape would ever lead 
anyone now*a-day to call a pudding made of raisins by tba 
name of plum-pudding. 

It is clearly so calle<l because the name is an establifihed 

one for the article, which we always make with nxmiu, 

I ke , but which I venture to think was at one time made 

' with plumH inHtead. It was to obtain confirmation or 

refutation of this idea that I wrote you. That this was 

< the case seems borne out by the definition Webster 

' gives of ** jdum -porridge," which he says is "jionridge 

made with plums," and refers to " Addition " for the use 

of the expression. 

If plum is not m^ant here for the fruit of trees of the 
genus prunus, then I take it to be an old English 
equivalent for raisin—^ word of French origin. I may 
quote Webster also in favour of this view, f<»> he 
defines " plum," not only as " (1) the fruit of a tree of the 
genus i)runus," but also as " (2) a grape dried in the sun, 
a raisin'* ; and the widespread use of the expression is 
vouched for by his ,definitions of " plum-cake and 
*' plum-Pudding," as cake and pudding " made with 
raisins, currants, and othrr fruit." 

Other modem dictionaries give similar explanations of 
the various comix>und words, but do not throw any light 
on the reason why plum is used as the equivalent of 
raisin. 

Is it not likely that plums, being indigenous, and weD> 
known in early times (the name itself being Saxon), 
became confounded with raisins, these being an importa- 
tion, which brought, indeed, their foreign name with them, 
though it did not entirely supersede that of the fruit 
formerly used. 

To come to " Defniel's " original query, while I am sorry 
I cannot directly throw any light on it, I may recall the 
fact that the very persons who call raisins figs, and 
speak of *' figgy-pudden " when they want real "figs," 
always ask for "broad-figs." 

At the same time I wouhl point out that what they do 
call "figs" simply, are not "gravies" either fresh or 
even partially dried, but raUitu proper, such as Da 
Porquet in his French and English dictionary calls plum*. 
Thus he gives English "plums," and puts for the French 
equivalent the words "raisins sees" 

I do not sec, therefore, how the proverbial expression 
which " Defniel" quotes can be thought to support hia 
idea that the Devonshire use of " fig " for " raisin " ia 
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•any evidence of the "influence of the opposite coast upon 
the South-wQBtem dialect, "as it is not clear that 
"raisins" are mentioned at all in the phiase " Moiti^ 
figae, Moiti^ raisin " ; for, apart from the context, its 
literal EngliBh meaning is '*half6g,'* '*ha,\{ grape." 



The French equivalent for our 



raisin 
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raisiB 



sec," literally dry grape; so that unless the 
context demands that interpretation, I should thinly 
that we must not suppose that ** figue " is of 
the same nature as " raisin " in an imperfect 
Hate; but that the contrast reaUy lies between two thing! 
of a different nature. Hibtskwb. 
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Ancient Font, Skat-Ends, and Sun-Dial.— In some 
of the old Cornish churches the prevailing style is that 
termed Early English : it is somewhat rare, as but few 
really good examples are to be found. Churches of an 
earlier date were for the most part built of granite, or 
some other hard stone, with roofs of good oaken timber : in 
many churches of the present period such things are not 
to be found, but in their place plaster, compo, deal, and 
pitch-pine. Many of the Cornish church towers are of 
4pranite, and are remarkably massive, both in design and 
construction — the pinnacles sometimes square, occasionidly 
octangular ; while churches with spires are but few. For 
richness of detail and stone carving, the churches of St. 
Mary at Launceston (with the laudation to the Virgin a 
-single letter upon a separate stone), and the church at 
Truro (portions built into the new Cathedral) are note- 
worthy and remarkable. 

DavidHow, or, as it is commonly termed, Detottow, is one 
of the parishes forming the Hundred of Leznewth, and is 
eomewhat rich in regard to antiquarian objects of interest. 
It derives its name from the church patron. Bishop 
David of Wales — a near relative to the famous King Arthur 
>of Tiniagd and Slaughter-bridge renown. The church in 
ita early and original state is described as "being 
-one of the best in the county for design and ornamenta- 
tion." It has within the last few years been restored 
■and partly rebuilt under the direction of Mr. Hine, of 
Plymouth, by the munificence of Miss Pearse, of 
Launceston, who is a large landowner in this very 
ezteiudve parish. Some twenty years back, on visiting 
this old church, I was induced to make sketches of the 
old font and some of the seat ends. The one nearest the 
font has carved upon it the Shield of David^ or ffefxddic 
■device of the Prophet-Kinff. This same device, with that 
of the Pentode^ or five-pointed aeaf- of Solonum, will be 
found carved upon some of the old bossee of Morwenstow 
Church. The carving on the seat ends in Stratton Church 
-at Altamun, and some other places in the Hundred, are 
worth attention. There is also at Davidstow a sun-dial, 
but instead of being placed against the Church wall or 
porch, it takes the form of a pillar, as represented in the 
sketch. J. O. F. 

Camelford. 

[We are indebted to our esteemed contributor, Mr. J. G. 
Fuller of Camelford, for this sheet of drawings) as well as 
for the foregoing notes. Editob.] 

Old House in Higher Street, Plymouth. —We are 
favoured with this illustration (one of a series derived from 



Figaro, who have not only obliged us with the use of the 
illustration, but have printed this and several others 
(whichoriginally appeared inthe " Western Figaro Annual,'' 
1881) from blocks in their possession, for the embellishment 
of the Western Antiquanj. The sketches were drawn by 
Mr. Bentiey Smith. The sketch is of one of the few old 
houses now existing in Plymouth, and probably, next to 
the Notte Street house and one or two in New Street, this 
is one of the best of the relics of Old Plymouth. From 
the style of decoration, both interior and exterior, the 
bmlding was doubtless a residence of aperson of some note, 
and the street, now the centre of a poor neighbourhood, 
may have, nay, must have been, a locality of decided 
respectability. The history of the house, if it ever had 
any, is lost, but we are glad to preserve its ancient features 
in our pages. We thank the Proprietors and Publishers 
of the Western Figaro for their kindness in according the 
privilege mentioned above. The other illustrations referred 
to will appear in subsefiuent numbers. 
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the same source) by the Publishers of the Western ' to families, and after years 



The Old China House," as it 
commonly called, occupied a site abutting on 
the waters of Sutton Pool, now mcluded 
in the extensive saw-mills and timber yards of the Messrs. 
R.andR. Bayly. On what authority we know not, 
this house was pointed out as the seat of the Plymouth 
China Works, where Cookworthy so successfully laboured. 
If ever, man deserved honour, worthy old Dr. 
Cookworthy does at the hands of Ply^louthians, and 
especially of Comishmen. It is no small fact in the 
history of our commerce that Plymouth was the seat of 
the manufacture of the first true porcelain in the king- 
dom. Few seem to be aware of the fact that during 
Cookworthy's life the china works were earned on with 
great energy, as many as sixty persons being engaged about 
the year 1765 in the china manufacture. The demand 
for the goods was great, and it speaks 
volumes for the originator that the present 
demand for Plymouth china is based on its intrinsio merits 
as well as its position in the " china market." To Dr. 
Cookworthy the county of Cornwall owes much. It owes 
a debt of gratitude for the introduction of a new industry, 
which has been the means of bringing thousands of pounds 
into the county ; and, even more, of sustaining many 
families during the severe depressions in mining to whi^ 
the county is subject. We cannot but regret that so im- 
portant a manufacture should have been discovered, 
introduced, and rendered a source of income 

of fairly 
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Dr. CookwottLy, born at Kingibrlilge in 1705, died in 1780, ' oi 
■oldbia paMnta few rears before bin doatb (o a Briitol in 
boiue. From Briatol the manufacture mignttod to 3tafford- 
aliire, where it liiw miice f 



to the Dhiua WDtla and thek 

Cookworthjr. . Wa may bero refer, 

to the fact that one of tbe biirtorical 

1 the Plymonth Ouildhall c 



Wg extract the establishment of thii, at one time, lucrative indiutiy, and 
above from the nat«B on " Old riyraouth" which accom- conlaiuB portraits of three dietinguiBhed members of tlie 
pany the illuatratione in tbe Wctttni Fujaro Annual tot Cookworthj familj, EDITOB. 

laSl, and shall doubttesB, at no Jutantdate, have oooadon ' 
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ST. OR BISHOP, BONIFACE. 

This difltinguiBhed man was born at Oroditon about the 
year 680 ; was educated at Exeter ; from thenco he was re- 
moved to Winchester. His real name was Wilfred, but 
Pope Gregory n.;consecrated him bishop of the newOerman 
churches by the name of Boniface, a Koman name, which 
Gregory thought might procure him greater respect among 
the heathen than the English one. In 732 he was made 
Archbishop by Gregory ni. Boniface, accompanied by 
acme fifty followers, was killed on the banks of the River 
Borduc, which divides East from West Friesland, on June 
5th, 755 : his body was interred in the Abbey of Fulda. 
His works, principally sermons and correspondence, were 
published under the title of S. Bonifacii, Opera a Nicho- 
loav, Serrio ; 4to., 1605. 

Exeter. E. ParfitT. 



3.— The lectures and expenments of Mr. Hoarder 
familiarised, I believe, the public of the Three Towns 
with electrical researches, and especially the electric light 
(with carbon points), before they were commonly known 
in most towns of the same sise in Europe. 

4.— I have heard that Sir W. Snow Harris did aome- 
thmg to electrical research. Was this the case ? 

There may be many other points worth mentioning 
which your more elderly readers may be able to recollect 
and place upon record. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbma. 



ELECTRICITY IN DEVON AND 
CORNWALL. 

As there is a proposal for an electrical exhibition in 
Plymouth, might I suggest that records on the amount of 
the additions to our electrical knowledge by Devonshire 
and Cornish men would be interesting to your readers — 
though not strictly antiquities, seeing they mostly would 
belong to events of the present century. I would bring 
the following pcrints forward : — 

1.— The electric light was,by general consent, attributed 
to a Comishman, the famed Penxanoe chemist, Sir 
Humphry Davy, whose centenary was recently cele- 
brated by his fellow-townsmen. The date of the dis- 
covery was, I believe, 1813, just seventy years ago. 

2.— Mr. J. Hearder, of Plymouth, added greatly to 
electrical research in the first half of this century. A 
careful analysis of his discoveries and experiments would 
b3 of both scientific and historic interest 



INSCRIPTION IN PENNYCROSS 

CHURCH. 

As the Weitem Antiquary is a repository for old 
stores, having the stamp of antiquity apon them, though 
somewhat dissimilar in kind, I would deposit within it an 
inscription I copied some time ago in the pretty littla 
chapel of St. Pancras, Pennycross. I do so because time 
has made its mark upon it, obscuring some of the lettar 
and fading the tints of the emblazonry. 

It runs thus : — 

'* Near this place lies the Body of Joan 
Wife of Thomas Were Gent, who died 
28th of June, 1736, aged 39 years, leaving issue 
John, Mary and Joanna. She was the 
only child of John B/^ of Burrington, and 
Dorothy his wife, who were both buried near 
this i^aoe. Likewise the body of Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas and Jean Were who dieit 
ye 19th of October, in ye 9th year of her age. 
Also the body of the said Thomas Were, who 
died the 2nd of December, 1747, Aged 74. 
Also of the said John Were, his son, who died 
24 January 1778, Aged 66, Leaving issue Mary 
the wife of Richard Hall dark of Halberton Esqre. 
Here also was buried January 26, 1784 in the 
eighty-first year of her age, Hary Were, dau : 
of the above-named Thomas Were, Gent, 
and of Joan his irife." 
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Arma.— Argent, on a bend, vert, between 6 crosses cross- 
Uts, fitchee, gvles, S pastoral staves, or (Were), impaling 
Gvles, a cross saltire, between 4 garbs, or (Reed). 
i think this mural slab is about the oldest remaining in 
the chapeL The names on it deserve to be remembered, 
as they are land-marks of a past history of this neigh- 
bourhood, and they carry our thoughts back to a period 
when the social and political condition of many old 
families were very different to what wo find them to-day. 
To trace the pedigree of the Weres, we have to travel 
back, and make our way through the winding mazes of 
nearly five centuries of history. When we shall have- 
reached the end of our journey we shall find them issuing 
from the family of Treawyn. Are the Reeds of Burring- 
ton, Pennycross, and St. Budeaux traceable to the Reeds 
ofWembuiy? If so, four descents are given in the visi- 
tation of 1620, when there was male issue surviving, but 
their arms differ from those impaled on the Were monu- 
ment Lysons gives them— G4i/e<, on a bend, mbulee, 
argent, S shoveUers, sable, membered, of ihe jUld, The 
Rev. J. R. Powell, M.A., Rector of Buckland Filleigh, 
and Chaplain to Lord Clermont, gives some interesting 
genealogical facts relating to the descent of Were or 
Weare in his " Notes on North Devon." 

St. Budeaux. J* ^' 



RELICS OF THE OLO CHURCH OF ST. 
MARY MAJOR, EXETER. 

There are very few lovers of things antique who have not 
from time to time become acquainted with the fact that 
much which is worthy of careful preservation is very fre- 
quently lost or destroyed, either by the hand of the vandal 
or the person wliose ignorAUce has preventetl him from 
realismg the irreparable injury of which his conduct has 
been the cause. When, about eighteen years ago, the 
fabric of old St. Mary Major's Church, in the close of 
Exeter Cathedral, gave place to the present structure, 
more than one object of great value and interest was cast 
aside with the rest of the materials which certain persons 
chose to dcsignato " rubbish. ' Among the articles thus 
abandoned to destruction were two alabaster effigies of 
nuns, which at the time must have been in an excellent 
state of preservation. After a while these interesting 
objecte were rescued from one heap of rubbish only to be 
consigned to anotJier ma different locality, and for a 
considerable period Uterthsy lay ma backyard attached 
to a house in this city, whither they had been oo.iveyed as 
toys for the amusement of the owner's young children. 
Itis unnecessary to trace tlie history of these relics any 
further, except to say that they have found tlieur way 
into the possession of Mr. Farmer, com factor, &c., of 
Sun-street, Exeter, in whose window they have, for some 
time past, been exhibited. 

I am indebted to Mr. Farmer for a view of the effigies, 
and, so far as my humble judgment goes, I should say 
they are objects of immense value to any local antiquary. 
I do not happen to know what the owner intends to do 
with them, but I understand that he has been negotiating 
with persons of influence in this neighbourhood, and that 
a substantial offer will induce him to part with the 
treasure he has been fortunate enough to become pos- 
sessed of. One of the -figures remains intMt, but the 



features of the other have sustained some damage, aa 
have other parte of it. They are about twenty-one inches 
long, while their breadth is something like eight-and-a- 
half inches. 

In manuscripte of ancient date the church from whence 
the above-named relics were removed appears by the 
names of St. Mary Michnl* and St. Mary the Moor, or 
More, in addition to ite present appellation of St Mary 
Major. The church which existed early in the present 
century appeared to have been of Norman construction, 
but there is evidence that the original edifice was of an 
earlier date. When the see was removed from Crediton 
to this city, the Archdeaconry Court of Exeter was held 
in it ; and in 1222 A.D. it is mentioned as one of the 
parish churches then existing here. Jenkins, in his 
" History of Exeter." devotes a rather long paragraph to 
a description of the tower as it existed in his time. It 
was, ho says, situated at the west end of the church, waa 
of singular construction, and had more the appearance of 
the keep of an ancient castle than of a campanile or bell 
tower. He likewise advances the opinion that it was a 



Saxon building, and of more ancient date than the body 
of the church itself. By some it was conjectured to be a 
l)haros, or wateh tower, and by others that it was a 
fortification, whither the inhabitante fied for safety in the 
time of war. Late in the last century (probably 1768) 
thirty-five feet of the tower was taken down to prevent it 
falling about the ears of people. Five of the six beUs 
which formerly hung in the tower were sold, in order that 
the proceeds might go towards defraying the expenses 
incurred by the taking down of the upper portion of the 
tower. The church of St. Mary Major was rebuilt in ite 
present style in 1865 ; at least, the rebuilding was com- 
menced in the early x>art of that >ear and completed in 
1868. 

A most curious story is told concerning a portion of the 
sacred edifice about which I have just given a few notes. 
In the year 1501 the Princess Catherine of Spain, 
espoused to the eldest son of Henry VIL, arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and (with a great show of magnificence, we may 
presume) was escorted to Exeter by the leading county 
|)eoplo. During her stey in this city she took up her 
quarters at the Deanery, in rather close proximity to the 
church of St. Mary Major. Now, there happened to be a 
weather-cock on thetower of the sacred building which waa 
of a rather noisy disposition when there was a strong 
wind blowing ; and, unfortunately, the elemente seemed 
to have made up their minds to be more than ordinarily 
boisterous during the stey of the Princess at the Deanery. 
The consequence was that the weather-cock made "so 
great a noise, from the violence of the wind, as to prevent 
her from teking her rest," and she accordingly made a 
complaint regarding the matter. With a spirit of oomr- 
tesy characteristic of the inhabiteute of the "Ever 
Faithful " city at that and all other periods, the proper 
authorities took steps to have the offending object taken 
down until the departure of the Princess from this city to 
London, where she was married ; but it was afterwards 
restored to its former position. Whether or not the 
illustrious visitor contributed anything towards the great 
expense which must thus have been incurred on her 

^^~ — - — ■ — ' — ^~- 

^Derived from miest (AnglO'SaxoD), and signifying mtidL 
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t>ehalf is not recorded (so far as I am aware), but let us 
hope that she did not forget to shew her gratitude for the 
attentions which our ancestors paid her in some substan- 
tial fashion. 

Exeter. T. J. Nobthy 



®neri^s. 



WEST COUNTRY CHRISTENING 

CUSTOM. 

In connection with this interesting and curious custom, 
I can speak from personal experience. On a Sunday after- 
noon in ^lay, 1837, I, in company with my wife, was walk- 
ing to Millbrook, and having taken the path through the 
field in which the obeUsk is placed (near CremyU), came 
out of the gate at Empaoombo, where t'lree or four re- 
spectable residences were. We were met at the front of 
one of the houses by a party issuing from the door, the 
foremost anelderly woman bearing a napkin, in which was 
deposited a thick, round currant cake about eight "inches 
in diameter. The woman came to. mo and presented this 
cake. I, not knowing anything of nuch a custom, said : 
"My good woman, I am not in want of your cake," as I 
supposed it was a sort of alms. The woman said " Don't 
refuse to take it, sir ; it will cause ill -luck to the child.'* I 
then saw the child in the arms of one of the party, I 
took th3 cake, much to the relief of the whole party, 
the giver saying, " Oh ! sir, pray it may have God's graoci 
and grow up a good man." 

The circumstance has often been told in my family, but 
until I SAW the notes on the subject in the Western Anti- 
quary, I was unaware that it existed as a custom. 

Plymouth. J. Spkt. 



PERSECUTION OF THE QUAKERS 
AT PLYMOUTH. 

"At Plymouth about this time (1677), those 
ladled .Quakers were generally kept out of 
their meetinghouse, and then perform- 

ing their worship in the open street, as a duty they 
owed to God, and for the omission of which they judged 
no man could be dispensed with, they suffered exceedingly, 
not only in winter, by the sharpness of the weather, but 
also in summer ; for it was more than twelve months that 
they thus kept their meetings in the open street, being 
grievously abused by the rabble and soldiers ; for beating 
and punching seemed not sufficient ; fiery squibs and 
burning coals were thrown among them, and filthy excre- 
ments cast down upon them out of a window : besides, 
fines were extorted for their having been at the meeting, 
on the account of one Richard Samble, who was fined as 
preacher, for having been on his knees at prayer, which 
fine was laid upon four of them that were at the said 
meeting." 

The above iff an extract from Sewel's " Histoiyof the 
Quakers," sixth edition, 1834, voL iL, p. 281, and may be 
of interest as a sequel to the notes which appeared on 
this tabject in the Wettern Antiquary a few weeks since. 

Editor. 



581,— Glove at^^airs,— What is the signification of the 
glove being hoisted on a pole, or placed in an equally 
prominent position, at country fairs, and is its use peculiar 
to the West of England ? 

Plymouth. J. McDonald. 

[This is an exceedingly interesting subject, and one into 
which we might enter at great length. Our correspon- 
dent wUl find some particuhurs relating to Devonshire 
Fairs in the Western Antiquary, v. 1, pp. 102, 103, 129, 
140. The glove was a form of Royal charter, indicative 
that free trade was the order of the day, and it also was a 
token of freedom from arrest during the period that the 
f Air lasted. See Notes and Queries 1st S., vol. viL, pp. 
455, 510, 559, 632; also vol. viii, pp. 136, 421, 601. See also 
Hone's Every-Day Book,-~EDiTOK.] 

582.— The Primacy.— It is needless to ask if any 

Oomish bishop was ever, before Archbishop Benson, 

elevated to the Primacy ; but was any Bishop of Bxeter 

so promoted ? It may not be generally known to your 

readers that there was once a special Exeter Use"(orprayer- 

beok for church service) in the diocese, and that some of 

the bishops, especially Bishop Grandisson, were jealous of 

the Archbishop's interference m Devonshire and Cornish 
matters. 

Newlyn. w. S. L. S. 

683.— St. Paul's Eve.— A very ancient custom is 
carried out by the young inhabitants of Mawgan,in Pydar, 
on St. Paul's Eve. They parade the neighbourhood in 
gangs, and throw all the broken earthenware they can 
gather together, previous to the occasion, into people's 
doors— no respect of persons— making use of the following 
expression : ** Paul's Eve and I wiU heave." I learn that 
a similar custom used to take place in almost every parish 
in Cornwall, but it gradually died out during the hist 
century. It would be interesting to state in the Western 
-4 fttt^uary other places where this curious custom still 
continues. 
Lostwithiel. roi»eb. 

584.— BouTHAT, BouoHTHAY.— Will some reader of the 
T^'e^-Vm -4n/iguar^ kindly state what is the meaning of 
Bouthay, or Bowjhthay? The former exists as the name of 
a place at Bideford ; the Utter near the margin of tho 
Kensey, in St. Thomas Hamlet, Launoeston. 
Laimceston. Cephas. 

585. — Ansjtby's Cove, Torquay. — Situated near 
Torquay is a most romantic spot call Anstey's Cove. This 
is the spelling adopted in White's "Devonshire," but I 
have also seen it spelt Anstis and Ansty's. What is the 
correct spelling of the word ? and what is likely to have 
been the origin of the same ? 
Teignmouth. p. -p^ j^ 

586.— Parr Family of Chudleigh and Exhinsteb, 
NEAR Exeter.— Can anyone give me any further informa- 
tion relating to the foUowiui; : — 

Parr Family of Chudleigh. From the Bishops Court 
Exeter Marriage Licenses. 

1626 Dec. 8th Thomas Pterr and Jane Parr both of 
Chudleigh. 

1627 March 7th John Parr de Chudleigh et Joan 
Lucy de Ashoombe, Devon, Widow. 
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1638 August 5tli Biohard Parr de Chudleigh et Miriam 
Payne de Dunsford Devon. 

It is thought by some that John Parr of Chudleigh who 
married Joan Lucy of Ashoombe widow on the 7th March 
1627, was the same John Parr who died at Exminster on 
the 23rd March 1643. 

^ What is the best means to ascertain if this is correct ? 
From the Parish Register of Chudleigh, through the 
kindness of the Rev. A. Turner. 

The Parish Register dates from 1655. The name 
appears first on the Register, as far as the writing can be 
deciphered, as foUows :— 

BAPTISMS. 

1702 March 5th John son of Arthur and Sussanah 
Parr. 

1719 JAny. 18th Christopher son of Timothy and 
Margaret Parr. 

1728 Charley son of John and Sussanah Parr. 

Pabr Family of Exhinstbb, through the kindness of 
the Rev. J. Deans the vicar. From the Pariflh Register of 
Exminster. 

BURIALS. 

1648 October 28th Was Buried Widow Parr. 

1679, Jany. 19th John Skinner was buried in the Church 
Yard of Exminster in woollen only and Elizabeth Parr 
made oath before Thomas Carew Knight Justice of 
Peace. 1680 Jany. 20th John Parr was buried in the 
Ch\irch Yard 'of Exminster in woollen only and Elizabeth 
Skinner made oath before Thomas Carew Knight Justice 
of the Peace. 

BAPTISMS. 

1676 Feby. 27th George son of John Parr, 1678, Feb. 6th, 
John son of John Parr. 

1736 April 4th Was Baptized George son of John and 
Sarah Farr Died April 24th 1742. 

1743 Nov. 5th Was Baptised Geoxge son of John and 
Sarah Parr. 

MABBIAOES. 

1735 May 31st George Parr and Elizabeth Hart. 

1735 Oct. 19th John Parr and Sarah Edwards. 
PBOM HEADSTONES IN THE OHDBCHTABD OF BXMINSTEB. 

1733 April 15th George Parr Age 29. 

1744 Oct. 12th George Plarr Son of George Parr. 
1863 May 3rd Sarah Parr Age 62. 

An> further information relating to the Chudleigh and 
Exminster, and Devonshire family of Parr will be 
esteemed a favour. 

Ledbu^, Herefordshire. John Frank Pabb. 



of the gibbet to me, and telling me that my grandfather 
(when a baby) was taken by a nursemaid to wit* 
ness the execution of a man who had murdered a woman 
near Stoke Church. The man was hanged in chains, a&d 
the sight so scared the nurse that she dropped my giaad- 
father over the low wall between the hofli>ital and Mill- 
bridge, and he broke his arm. 

It may also interest some of your readers to know that 
the gibbet referred to was cut up by an enterprising 
carpenter at Devonport, and made into ornamental anuft- 
boxes, for sale. 

The man who committed the murder near Stoke 
Church, crept, after the deed, up a drain between the 
hospital and Millbridge into the heart of Stoke, and by 
BO doing tried to prove an alibi from the place of murder. 
Up till about fifteen years ago there was a atone painted 
red in the wall of Stoke churchyard, to point out the 
exact spot where the murder took place. 

Kandy, Ceylon. Wm. Eastlaul 

[In thanking our corresi>ondent for his interesting infor- 
mation, we would point out that executions did not take 
place at Stoke, as he implies, but at Exeter. It was 
customary to hang the bodies of the executed criminals in 
chains on gibbets on or near the scene of their crime. 
We believe, also, that two men were concerned in the 
murder of Mr. Smith (see Western AtUiquarp, voL i). 
As to the red stone to mark the supposed spot, we have 
seen many such marks on the wall at Stoke, as passing 
painters invariably left a daub of colour on some stone 
near at hand.^-EDiroB]. 

Gbibble Abms— Dbeble Arms.— I do not think 
" T. H." need make even the semblance of an apology for 
suggestmg that the Gribble armsmight be of a "canting* 
nature. There are nimierous instances of vride notoriety, 
and I may mention a local one that I have just met with 
in Antony Church, Cornwall, where the cognisance of the 
Deeble Family appears as Three Dibbles (or dibbling* 
tools). Dbvs Jukr. 

Mabbowbone Sup is at the foot of the lane Isanch- 
ing off Sutton-road, at the comer of which Bayly and 
Fox*8 timber yard is situated. In the early part of thin 
century one of the old hulks (formerly oneof H.M.*slineo€ 
battle ships, a seventy-four), lying at her mooiinga in 
Hamoaze,was removed to Sutton Pool, and converted into 
a floating dock for the use of shipping requiring repairB, 
&c. She lay opposite the said slip, near the old China 
House, for many years, and was afterwards sold and broken 
up. 

Newcastle-on-Tyue. Ogtogbnabian. 



§tfUi$. 



Plymouth Bridges and the Gibbet at Stoke.— 
Beferring to Query No. 543, your correspondent, Mr. 
Cornelius Waif ord, may be glad to know that the gibbet 
near Millbridge was set up in the mud, about two 
hundred yards below the bridge, on the hospital side. I 
remember some years ago my father pointing out the site 
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THE LONGSTONE: A CORNISH 

LEGEND. 

In the pariah of St. Mabyn, in East Cornwall, and on 
the high xxwd from Bodmin to Camelford, is a group of 
houses, (one of them yet a smithes shop), known by the 
name of Longatone. The curious traveller passing by 
inquires the raison d^tirt of such a name, for there is no 
tall monolith, such as are not uncommon in Cornwall, 
to be seen near it. Let the reason be here fixed on the 
pages of " N. and Q." 

In lack of records, I may say '*in the days of King 
Arthur there lived in Cornwall " a smith. This smith was 
a keen fellow, who made and mended the ploughs and 
harrows, shod the horses of neighbours, and was generally 
serviceable. He had also great skill in farriery and in the 
general management and cure of sick cattle. He could 
also extract the stubbomest tooth, even if the jaw resisted 
and some gyrations around the anvil were required. 

There seems ever to have been ill-blood between devil and 
smith, tttit Dunstan and others, and so it was between 
the fiend and the smith-farrier-dentist of St. Mabyn. 
At night there were many and fierce disputes between 
them in the smithy. The smith, as the rustics tell, 
always got the advantage of his adversary, and gave him 
better than he brought. This success, however, only 
fretted old Nick and spurred him on to further encounter. 
What the exact matter of controversy on this particular 
occasion was is not remembered, but it was agreed to 
settle it by some wager, some trial of strength and skill. 
A two-acred field was near, and the smith challenged the 
devil to the reaping of each his acre in the shortest 
time. The match came off, and the devil was beaten ; for 
the smith had beforehand stealthily stuek here and there 
over his opi)onent's acre some harrow tines or teeth. 

The two started well, but soon the strong swing of the 
fiend*s scythe was being brought up frequently by some 
obstruction, and as frequently required the whetstone. 
The dexterous and agile smith went on smoothly with 
his acre, and was soon unmistakably gaining. The 
devil, enraged at his certain discomfiture, hurled his 
whetstone at his rival, and flew off. The whetstone, 
thrown with great violence, after sundry whirls in the 
air, fell upright in the soil to a great depth, and there 
remained a witnees against the evil one for ages. The 
devil avoided the neighbourhood while it stood. In an 
evil hour the fanner at Treblethiok near set his heart 
upon the Longstone, for there were gate-poais and door- 
posts to be had out of it, and he threw it down. That 
night the enemy returned, and has haunted the 
neighbourhood ever since. 

The destroyer of this fine monolith is a near neighbour 
of mine, who, showing no oomponction, ieUs me that its 
overthrow was about thirty yean ago* It was of granite, 
and oonsequently brought hither from a distanoe, for the 
local stone is friable slate. It yielded four lufe gate- 
poets, 0ive spans to a small bridge, and left mueh gmnite 
remaining. Pillars sueh as this, sometimes, perhaps, 
memorials of great events, at other times tombstones o€ 



chiefs or important personages, are oommon on the 
unreclaimed moors of Cornwall, as in other Celtic 
countries. Mr. Borlase, M.P., F.S.A., in his Nsenia 
Cornubis, has recorded the result of his exploration of 
the soil round several of the Cornish menhirs, and found 
traces of pottery, charred wood, and burnt human bones. 
Near to the Tresvenneck pillar was found a very large and 
perfect sepulchral urn. Unfortunately no intelligent 
observer was near to witness this act of vandalism, so that 
there is no record of what was under or on this longstone. 
There are Romano-British inscriptions on many in the 
neighbourhood. 

I fancy I can see in this country story, through all its 
modem incrustations, some traces of an ancient mythology. 
Though St. Mabyn is generally a gentle, undulatoxy 
country, with woods, and arable and pastoral hills and 
valleys ; near the Longstone flows the Camel river, on the 
opposite bank is the parish of St. Breward, with its wild, 
unhedged moorland, its bosses of plutonic rock, ridged at 
top with masses of denuded blocks, piled at times, as if 
by Titanic hands, or scattered in the most frantic 
confusion. Here are fissures and caves such as the 
Teutonic hill-men deUirhted to haunt. Can the smith 
have been originally a spirit of the Ducrgar type, and 
the devil one of the Nikkar genus? 

Bodmin. T. Q. Couch. 

[From Noitt and (Queries, 6th s., vii., April 28, 1883.] 



SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 

As this curious subject has been opened in your oolunms, 
may I add some stories heard in my childhood ? 

1. At the Devonport School, near Granby-square, 
Devonport, the punishments were very severe. I have 
heard many elderly gentlemen comx)lain of remembering a 
difficulty in sitting down comfortably after school hours. 
Such severity was thought quite right then. 

2. I have heard of a cage being hung up in a school, as 
a source of great terror to small boys. 

3. Flogging was administered privately in girls' and 
publidy in boys' schools early in this century. 

Were children better or worse for this harshness ? I think 
our ancestors erred in severity as wo err in lenity. Per- 
haps the medium would be wisest. 

DSVONFOBTEB. 



CURIOUS WEATHER PREDICTIONS IN 

CORNWALL. 

The following are among the many curious weather 
forooasts believed in l^ the old inhabitants of Com- 
wall :— To see small sparks play about the bars of a fire- 
grate (whioh are oalled hurlers) denotes that a gale is near. 
To see a pig oarrj straw in its mouth is a sure sign of 
rain. To see the rocAs play and dart about the rookerj 
also means rain. When the swallows fly high, fine 
wiatiier ; but when they fly low, it is going to rain. 
The above are a few among many. BOFIB. 

IdOstwithieL 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CROSS 

IN CORNWALL. 

The ancient cross which formerly stood near the parish 
church of St Teath, near Camslford, in Cornwall, and 
is believed to be a relic of Celtic Christianity in that 
locality, h%% been recently discovered, principally by the 
efforts of the Rev. T. Worthinxton while temporarily in 
charge of the i>ari8h. The cross is of the Greek type, and, 
including the shaft, measures 15ft. high ; cax)ped with a 
nearly circular head containing the projecting limbs of the 
cross. The greater part of the shaft, S^ft. long, was 
found split lengthways, and adapted as a coping for a wall 
at the west entrance of the churchyard, a position which 
it has held for forty years. Other parts ware discovered 
sunk in the ground to carry the pivoting of the church- 
yard gates. Fortunately, the greater number of the frag- 
ments have been recoveretl, and Mr. Worthington has 
undertaken the reparation and re-erection of this relic. 
It is to be hoped, however, that admirers of Early 
Christian art in England will not leave him to bear the 
necessary cost of the work without some assistance. 
[Western Daily Mercury, April 25, 1883.] 



ARCH^OLOGICAL NOTES. 

SYMBOLS OF EPISCOPAL rUNCTIONS. Ac. 

In reference to the arms borne by Treawyn and Were 
I invariably find the charges on the bend described, or 
named crmiers, instead of pastoral staves^ whereas there is 
A marked difference between these ancient ecclesiastical 
emblems ; perhaps the pastoral staff \a the older of the two. 

When it was resolved to present the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury with a crosier as a mark of his Archiepiscopal 
position it called forth some difference of opinion on 
this symbol used by tlie highest dignitaries in the church. 

The pastoral staff was used by Abbots, but not the 
crosier. Quoting from the History of St. Alban's Abbey, 
by the late Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., F.S. A, that 
learned Antiquary teUs us " Leofric 10th Abbat son of the 
Earl of ICent, was raised to the Archbishoprick of Canter- 
ury, and resigned the Abbacy. With reference to this 
promotion, he is represented on the Cotton MS. Nero, D 
7, as having laid down the pastoral staff of an Abbat, and 
holding a crosier in his hand." The seal of John de 
Hertford 23 Abbat represents him holding a pastoral 
staff in his left hand. ** This seal is 
attached to a charter in the British Museum, conveying a 
grant fur the support of a mass in the church of St. 
Mary, Hertford (1258)." I have before me engravings of 
the beautiful seals of William Courtenay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ob. 1396, and Peter Courtenay, Bishop first 
of Exeter then of Winchester, ob. 1492. On the former 
the Archbishop ia represented fully habited, with hands 
together, and the crosier within his left arm. On his 
right are the arms of Canterbury, and on his left the well- 
known arms of Courtenay, the ta6«Z charged with S mitres^ 
while the arms of the see are only emblazoned with the 
pallium. On the latter the figure of Bishop Peter 
Courtenay is represented within an orle of mvUets, hands 
closed, and a pastonU staff within the right arm. On the 
right are the arms of the see of Winton, and on the left 
those of his family. In this case each label ia ohazged 



with 3 plates. The two keys and sword are 
marshalled as on the arms of the see of 
Exeter. On a seal of Sir Hugh de Courtenay, 
who married Margaret Bohun, now at Colyton, Devon, 
muUets are placed around the shield, which Mr. W. H. H. 
Rogers says are used in reference to his mother, '* Agn^ 
sister of John, Lord St. John of Basing." Pastoral 
staves are well defined on the arms of the See of 
Llandaff, where one or and the other argent are placed 
in saltire. At this present time there are two beantif al 
specimens of the epiuopal pastoral staff in Devonshire- 
one belongs to Dr. Temple, Bishop of Exeter, and the 
other to Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Plymouth. The above remarks on the 
symbols of episcopal functions were suggested to me 
while describing the arms on the old monument at Penny- 
cross. In the present Archbishop we have a prelate who 
is deeply interested in matters archaeological, and who is 
anxious to build up and restore in a conservative spirit 
ruins and decays upon those old lines marked out by 
founders and their kin. Not long since Dr. Benson, as 
related in the Western Morning News, visited St. Kew 
Church, Cornwall, and in effect expressed himself thus on 
church restoration : — "On no account destroy the value 
of old masonry byre-workingit; jealouslyguard the ancient 
glass, especially Christian and heraldic subjects : and 
carefully preserve all figures, monuments, and memorials, 
whether Mediaeval, Jacobian, or Stuart, because they all 
belong to the history of the Church and parish, in good 
or evil times." These are the sentiments of a noble mind, 
which if acted upon will long preserve many "silent 
witnesses to the commemorated dead." Whenever I go 
into St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, I am forcibly 
reminded by what I see around me of the reverential 
conservative mind and good taste which animated the 
restorers of that fine old edifice, and how carefully and 
generously its history is preserved by newly emblazoned 
heraldry, and the safe keeping of its inscriptions on the 
wall and floor. 
St. Budeaux. J. W. 



LEOFRIC'S MISSAL, AND THE 
EXETER BOOK. 

Mr. Thorpe says in his translation of the Exeter Book — 
" The only information we possess with regard to the 
manuscript, the entire contents of which are now first eom> 
municated to the public, is, that it was one of many pre- 
sented to the library of his Cathedral by Leofric, the first 
bishop of Exeter, under whom the See was transferred to 
that City from Crediton, of which he was the tenth bishop, 
in the year 1046." Accordihg to Dr. Oliver ** Ui'es of the 
Bishops of Exeter" Leofric was the tUnth bishop. The 
Doctor however is cautious and uses guarded language, 
and says the ''First" (Bishop of Credition) "we believe to 
have been Eadwulf ". Mr. Thorpe goes on'to say : "In 
the catalogue of Leofric's donations to his Cathedral, 
copies of which still exist (one prefixed to the present 
manuscript, others to manuscripts once forming part of 
the collection but now in the Bodleian Library, and that 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge,) this volume ia 
entered as, 1. mycel," or, as Mr. Thorpe has translated th« 
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Anglo-Saxon — "(one great English book on variouB subjects, 
comiKwed in vene)." He then refers to the catalogue of 
these works as recorded by Wanley, the heading of 
which is page 279 : Codices MSS. Anglo-Saxonici Eoclesiae 
Exoniensis. The list comprises 98 MSS. in all ; viz. 34 
vols., the rest in folios of hymns kc. 
Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



Qttm^H. 



587.— Relic of a Cornish Cbobs at Lawuitton.— In 
the village of Carzantick, in the parish of Lawhitton, 
stands, in the farmyard of Mr. Wise, the tenant of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a cob wall, evidently part of 
an old house or outhouse ; and built into this cob wall, 
and formerly serving as a window, is what appears to be 
the head of an old moor-stone, or granite four-holed 
British cross, the holes having served to admit light ; on 
the reverse, in the centre, is a boss. The stone now (23rd 
March, 1883) showing is from twelve to fifteen inches 
across, but the edge of the stone cannot be seen. Is it 
known where this stone came from, or what was the 
original site ? Is there a shaft in the parish of Lawhitton 
without a head ? At any rate, the preservation and the 
re-erectiop of so interesting a relic of bye-gone days are 
worthy the attention of some parishioner of Lawhitton. 

E. Q. B. 

588.— Welch Ancbstbt of the Mobices of Webrino- 
TON. — Can any of your readers give me the pedigree of 
his family prior to Dr. Evan ^Morioe; and what connec- 
tion his father, Morys ap Morgan, bore to the Morys 
family of Clenneny, co. Carnarvon ? 

There is an account, I believe, of Sir William Morice in 
"Wood's AthensB Oxoniensis." Can any one give me 
this reference ? 

There is also, I understand, in Plymouth or neighbour- 
hood (perhaps in Morice Town) a public-house with the 
sign The Morice Arms. Can any one tell me if there is a 
sign-bocufd with the arms upon it, and if so, whether it is 
•quartered or not ? 

Southampton. G. T. Windteb-Mobbis. 

589. ~G. Coade, Jun., of Ezeteb, 1746.— Are any 
biograplucal particulars extant of the writer of the follow- 
ing little volume? — " A Letter to a Clexgyman, relating 
to his Sermon on the 30th of January : Being a Compleat 
Answer to all the Sermons that ever have been, or ever 
shall be, preached in the like strain, on that anniversary. 
By a Lover of Truth, who wishes the perpetual Peace and 
Prosperity of Great Britain. London: Printed for 
J. Robinson, at the Golden lion in Ludgate Street, 
MDCCXLVI., 12mo., pp. xui., 118" T 

This edition is anonymous, but according to a writer in 
Ifotet and Queries (2nd S. viii., 58), there was a second 
edition in 1747, with the author described as ** G. Coade, 
jun.. Merchant at Exeter." 

Manchester. Chables W. Sutton. 

590.~\riNTBY Wabd.— What is the derivation of this 
name, as applied to one of the six wards into which the 
town of Plymouth \b now divided ? Has it any oonneotlon 



with the probable existence of a vinery in any portion of 
its area? The name ia peculiar, and does not seem to have 
any particular affinity with anything locaL 

Plymouth. H. A. G. 

591.~EiKON Babilike.— In an interesting article in the 
** Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer " for May is 
an article, by John C. H. Flood, entitled Mcuenius, 
Ziouder, and Milton: An Account 0fa Famotu Literary 
Forgery, in which occurs the following passage : — 

Speaking of the *' Eikon BiLsilik^ (Greek words] signi- 
fying '*a kingly image"), the Portraicture of His 
Sacred Majesty* in His Solitudes and Sufferings," the 
writer says : — ** It is now the universal opinion that this 
work was not written by Charles at all, but by Dr. 
Gauden, Bishop of Exeter." Can any of your readers 
favour me with the evidence upon which this statement 
is founded, as, if it be correct, some account of this 
famous book and the reply thereto, by John Milton, would 
npt be inappropriate in the pages of the Western Anti- 
quary? 

BiBLIOGBAPHEB. 
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The Tookebs of Exeteb.— In Mr. Parfitt*s note, 

Sir Wilter Baleigh to Dr. Dale, Master of Requests " 
(Western Antiquary Na XII.) enquiry is made as 
to the name '*Toiker.' The Exeter record contains the 
names of Tooker and Tucker — persons holding important 
municipal offices and being charitable benefactors to the 
poor of the cily. One of these Tookers came to an un* 
timely end, as recorded in Izacke's History of Exeter:^ 
" A.D. 1611, Thomas Tooker, lately elected Sword-bearer 
of this City, was arraigned before the Judges of Assizes 
at the Castle of Exon, for the Murther of his Wife, found 
guilty thereof, and had sentence to die, and was accordingly 
executed at Hevitree Gallows." Descendants of Thomas 
Tooker resided in a fine old house formerly standing in 
South-street, in front of the Baptist Chapel. The interior 
of the house was fitted up with wainscoting of the napkin 
pattern and elaborate specimens of panels decorated with 
acanthus, arabe^iques, masks, and lions' heads ; also stucco 
ornaments, n ceilings and mouldings of the period. The 
late Captain Shortt, in his description of the remains of 
this house, says that it had an escutcheon of royal arms in 
it, with the initials of James I, (orLR.), and a neat 
tablet over the fire-place, adorned with scrolls, bears 
the following characters and numerals on an esoutcheoUf 
viz., T. T. S. T.,with the numerals 1627 beneath, which 
was most likely the memorial of the year when the house 
was completed. The initials T. T« would stand for 
Thomas Tooker, and S. T. for Sarah or Susan Tooker, hii 
wife. 

Exeter, May, 1883. G. T. 

[In Dr. Drake's Paper (Arehceolo Journal XXX. ^ 
allusion is made to Ralegh's petition in favour of his 
" Kinswoman Toiker " or Tucker noted by Mr. Parfitt» 
and also a petition from Sir Francis Drake to Walsingham 
m favour of his "Cousin Tooker." (Sta,Pa. Dom, 1589;.— 
Editob.] 

*King Charles I., by whom it was supposed to have been 
written. 
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Sib Francis Henry Drake, Bart.— Mr. Briggn, in hii 
very interesting oommonication, asks for further informa- 
tion respecting Sir Frands Henry Drake, Bart., who died 
19th February, 1794 (the Annual Register states, I thuik 
incorrectly, 22 February 1794) He died at his house in St. 
James-place, London f'iTer. CW^^ He joined his father 
(Sir Francis Henryi>rake, Bart., ob. 26 Jan. 1740, let. 47) in 
cutting off the entail of Buekland and Nutwell, and de- 
vised his estates to hii sister Ann Polloxfen Drake, who 
had married (in 1748, at St. Sepulchre's, London) Sir 
Geo. A. Eliott, K.B., created Baron Heathfleld of 
Gibraltar : she died 18 Februaiy , 1722, and was buried in 
South Audley-street GhapeL Sir Francis Henry left a 
nephew, mentioned in some peerage books as Sir Francis 
Henry Drake, Bart., of Cheltenham, (will proved 1839) 
who died a.p., but his legitimacy was questioned in the 
family. I have copies of the wills of the botanist baronet 
and his father, from which I will with pleasure give your 
avrespondent any information they contain. 

London. Wyvern Gules 

Ghilde of Plymstock.— Mr. Sharrock has kindly 
drawn my attention to the subject of this 
legend, but he says that " the fact that in Domesday the 
Manor of Plymstock is said to have tken belonged to the 
Abbey of Tavistock, but Mr. S. does not give any date or 
data for the " then heUmffed, " Mrs. Bray says that Childe 
is supposed to have lived in the time of Edward HI. 
(1327) ; but this is supposition only, and so far as I am 
aware no actual date is given. At the same time, there 
would appear to bo truth in the legend, as the old name 
of the bridge '* Guilebridge" testifies, as well as the record 
of the tomb on the moor. The Abbey of Tavistock dates 
from 961,and was one of the richest in the county in lands 
and possessions. It would seem, however, that if the 
Blanor belonged to the Abbey of Tavistock, the chapel of 
Plymstock did not, as the following, from Dr. Oliver's 
"Monastioon," will show. It is taken from some abstract 
of deeds in the BlaynardCartulary, viz. — " Convention be- 
tween the abbot of Tavistock and the prior of Plympton 
respecting the Chapel of Plymstock, erected on the land 
of the Abbey. The chapel is agreed to belong to Plympton 
Priory ; mutual rights of hospitality and aid are established 
between the two houses." This extract refers to a date be- 
tween 1280 and 1304. Lysons say " the Manor of Plym- 
stock belonged to the Abbot of Tavistock ; it was not part 
of the original endowment, nor does it appear by whom 
it was given, but it was parcel of the possessions of that 
monastery when Domesday survey was taken." It is, I 
think, quite clear that this manor was a later addition to 
the property already belonging to the Abbey, and 
there appears to be no reeord of how th^ became possessed 
of it. Why not this the property of Childe? 

Fuller, in his " Worthies of England," quite endorses 
the tradition, and says : — "and know reader, all in the 
vicinage will be highly offended with such who either 
deny or doubt the credit of this common tradition, and 
sure it is that the Abbot of Tavistock got that rich manor 
into his possessioD. The exact date of j this Childe's death 
I cannot attain." This was probably written about 1640, 
though not published till 1662. 

Mr. Sharrock spears to doubt the authenticity of 
** H. JC. C." when he says "the version quoted fay 



' H. E. C* is also loss inherently prol)able than the other, 
for it is surely very unlikely that Childe could have the 
' Priorie of Plimstoke * in his possession." This was not 
an assertion on the part of "H. E. C," but a quotation, 
the words of which were graven on the shaft of the 
tomb in old English characters, and were stiU legible 
when Risdon wrote his ''Siurvey of Devon." 

Exeter. E. Parfitt. 

SiaxALLiNG Ships at Maker. — Was not the 
peculiarity of the signalling here and its "partial '* 
character compared with the Liverpool plan as deacribed 
in the Western Antiquary for December 2, 1882, that it 
was one of a chain of signalling stations along the coast 
from London to the West, and was used for Govemmefit 
purposes only ? 

I think the " Picture of Plymouth " gives a list c^ the 
various stations, and Carrington says "it was used 
during the last war as a Government signal station, it 
being eligibly situated for communicating intelligence 
from ships in the open sea to the fort on Mount Wise.** 

HiBTSCWE. 



" Weekly Mercury,'' May 19/A, 1883. 

BRANSCOMBE DEDICATION. 

Mr. Kerslake has brought forward (as always) moat io- 
teresting matter about Bransoombe in reply to my com- 
munication. Two points I wish to notice :— 

1st. — A former vicu* of Branscombe (as I am) can easily 
correct the clerical error in William of Worcester, of " le 
South-sea," for "le South -lea," vis., Southleigh (now so 
spelt), which lies about fourmilee north (a littleeast) from 
Branscombe, and settles its identity with William's 
Branston. 

2nd. — I think from the form " Braneceeeurabe " in 
Alfred's will, that the older saint was the pateon of 
Braunton, in North Devon.— " St. Branodc, 'the king's 
son of Calabria,' who is said to have arrived in England 
from Italy in the year 300 " (See Murray's Devon and 
Cornwall, 6th edition). Possibly King Alfred may 
have written " Branooesoumbe." The name "Street^'' 
borne by one part of the village, speaks probably of a 
Roman way from Seaton. 

BIr. Kerslake will tell us more of Branook, who must (I 
think) be the " King's son and Confessor," whose name 
William gives as " Brandwellanus." 

At Branscombe, close to the churchyard-gate, is that 
very ancient appendage the ** Church-house," known in 
Saxon times. I would fain think that King Alfred first 
provided it at Branock's Combe, and dedicated the church 
to Winfred. A church-house is found here and there -at 
South Tawton, for instance. A farm opposite to the 
church at Branscombe is still called " Church living,* 
although the church gets no living from it in these days. 

Hkrbt Giobok Tomkikk. 

Flak Lodge, Westoa-supefUMre. 
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DR. JOHNSON AT PLYMOUTH. 

In the *' Life and Tiinea of Sir Joahua Reynolds," by R. 
Leslie and Tom Taylor, toL 1, is related some 
anecdotes of the great doctor, in which we see him 
in quite another light from that in which he is generally 
depicted. The doctor in this excursion, with his valued 
friend Sir Joshua, was introduced into some of the best 
families then resident in Plymouth and neighbourhood, 
and we might almost say Devonshire, for they visited 
many farand near. The doctor's predilection for good 
things did not desert him on this occasion, for he appears 
to have alarmed some of his entertainers by the quantity 
he was able to put inside his capacious waistcoat : his 
excesses in new honey, new cider, and clouted cream, 
fairly alarming his entertainer, who was not aware of the 
strength of the doctor's constitution. 

Boswell records an anecdote of the " dockers," as they 
were then called. Having observed that, in consequence of 
the dockyard, a new town had sprung up about two miles 
off as a rival of the oH one, Johnson, assuming that if a 
man hates at all, he is very likely to hate his next neigh- 
bour, concluded that this new town could not but excite 
the jealousy of the old one, in which conjecture it is said 
he was very soon confirmed. He asserted it to be his 
duty to take the side of the old town^the estdblished town, 
in which his lot was cast — and atfecting to enter warmly 
into its interests, he talked of the dockert as upstarts and 
aliens. 

Plymouth was plentifully supplied with water from a 
river brought into it from a distance, which even ran to 
waste in its streets. The Dock or New* town, being wholly 
destitute of water, petitioned Plymouth that a portion 
of the supply might be allowed to go to them, and this 
was at that time under consideration. Johnson, 
pretending to entertain the passions of the place, was 
violent in opposition, and exclaimed '* No, no ! I am 
against the dockers ; I am a Plymouth man. Rogues ! let 
them die of thirst, they shall not have a drop." 

It was to humour old Mr. Tolcher, an early friend of 
Reynolds, and an alderman of Plymouth, that the doctor 
thus affected to throw himself into the heat of local 
squHbbles. For himself he seems to have been in high 
good-humour, pleased with everything and everybody. 
** Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance, was the reason gaily 
given to a young Devonshire blue, who ventured to ask 
him how he had come to define * pastern ' wrongly in 
his dictionary." 

The following is certainly a new and lively picture of 
tlie always considered grave and somewhat surly 
temi^ered lexicographer ; but on this occasion he seems to 
have broken out into a new and cheerful character, as 
related by Miss Reynolds who appears to have aocom- 
]janied her brother on this occasion* to their native place. 
Cherished among her reoollections of Johnson on this 
excursion, aqueer picture of him joyously racing with a 
young lady on the lawn at one of the Devonshire houses, 
kicking off his tight sUppers high into the air as he ran, 
ard when he had won leading the lady back in 
triumphant delight. This is a charming picture of the 
great doctor. I fancy I can see him with his great burly 
figure kiddng up his heels and racing along across the 
lawn, not exactly with the agility of a child. This shows, 



however, that he oould unbend and make himself ex- 
ceedingly agreeable, and this journey into Devon seems to 
have aroused all the joyous spirit that was in him, and he 
became a child again. E. Parfitt. 

Exeter. 



" BRUTUS'S STONE." 

The story of Brutus (the great grandson of iEneas), and 

his landing at Totnes, taken from "The Ohronicles'and 

Ancient Histories of Great Britain," by John de AVarrin, 

Lord of Forestel, may be interesting to your readers. 

Chapter XV. — ^How Brutus left the territory of the 

King of Aquitaine and went to Albion, &c., &c.— Brutus 

and his companions came to the conclusion that they 

would better depart thence, and proceed to the island 

which the gods had promised them ; so they returned to 

their ships with all their goods and immense spoil which 

they had acquired in divers ways. Then descending the 

River Loire at their ease, they got into the sea, steered to 

the right, and continued sailing until they came to the 

port of Mortaigne (Totness), which is in an island then 

called Albion, and now named England ; which island was 

inhabited by none but giants, who lived iii subterranean 

caverns. Brutus and his men having arrived, quitted 

their vessels and landed. They ascertained by their 

divinations that this was the country promised to them by 

the gods for an habitation, so we need not stop to ask 

whether they were not greatly rejoiced at thii event. 

Now it happened one day when they were mot together, 

according to the custom of their native oountr>', that they 

saw a great crowd of giants, who approached them and 

suddenly ran upon them, and in this onset Idlled several 

with large stones which they threw at them. But the 

Trojans took courage, and rushed upon them so furiously 

that the giants could not stand against them on account 

of the archery which the Trojans used, wherefore they 

were obliged to turn and flee ; but Brutus and Goriueus, 

with their men, pursued them so closely*that they were 

all killed with darts, lances, swords, and barbed arrows. 

Then they returned to their pastimes, thanking their gods 

for the great rictories which they had granted them, and 

also that they had arrived in the land which had been 

promised to them. 

It was not long before other giants collected together to 

annoy the Trojans ; but Brutus and Gorineus being 

prepared attacked them with ^uoh violence that they slew 
them all except one called Geogmagon, who was the 

tallest and the strongest, and was lord and master of all 

the rest. Gorineus wished to try a fall with this one^ 

who was twelve cubits high. When they had begun to 

wrestle, and had long maintained the strife, the giant 

squeezed Gorineus so hard that he broke two ribs in his body, 

at which Gorineus was so irritated that he raised the giant 

from the ground in spite of himself, carried him tothediff 

which overhung the sea, and threw him against the rock 

with such force that he was dashed to pieces, and there 

streamed so much blood from his body that the sea was 

reddened for a fathom round it ; on this account the placo 

is called Geogmagon's Leap unto this day. 

Ghapter XVI. — How Brutus and Gorineus divided the 

land of Albion between them, kc, ko. — ^After these 

occurrences, as you have heard them related, Brutus and 
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CoiineuB explored the country in front Mid in the 
rear of them, and when they had been in every 
direction, here and there, they found that the whole 
conntry was at their disposal ; so they divided it equally, 
and Brutus left it to the choice of Oorineus to take which- 
ever portion he chose, and on whichever side he pre- 
ferred. 

Oorineus, without much hesitation, chose one 
of the comers of the land, which he called 
after his own name Corineum (Oom-wall) ; and 
he took this part because he knew well that 
more giants dwelt in it than in any other quarter of the 
island. Brutus took the rest of the country, and called 
it Britain, after his name, and the inhabitants Britons. 
Then Brutus departed, and went towards the river 
Thames. (Brutus held Britain twenty-four yean, and was 
contemporary with Saul, King of the Hebrews B.C. 1055). 

Thanet. Bbwabton. 



THE BIRD OF THE OXENHAMS ; 

OR THE BANSHBE OF DEVON.) 

James Howel writes to Mr. K D. from Westminster, 
July 3, 1632. ... I can tell you of a strange thing 
I saw lately here ; and I believe *ti8 true. As' I pass*d l^ 
Si. Bunstan's in Fleet-street, the last Saturday, I 
atepp'd into a Lapidary or Stonecutter's Shop, to treat with 
the Master for a stone to be put upon my Father's tomb ; 
and casting my eyes up and down, I might spie a huge 
Marble with a large Inscription upon't, which was thus 
to my best remembrance : — 

Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly young man in whose 
Ohamber as he was strugling with the pangs of Death, 
a Bird with a white Breast^ was seen fluttering about his 
Bed, and so vanished. 

Here lies also Maiy Oxenham, the sister of the said 
John, who died the next day, and the same Apparition 
was seen in the Room. 

Then another Sister is spoke of. 

Then, Here lies hard by James Oxenham, the son of 
the said John, who dyed aOhild in his Cradle a little 
after, and such a Bird was seen fluttering about his Head, 
a little before he expir'd, which vanish'd afterwards. 

At the bottom of the stone there is — 

Here lies Elizabeth Oxenham ; the Mother of the said 
John who died sixteen Years since, when such a Bird with 
» white breast was seen about her bed before her Death. 

To all these there be divers Witnesses both Squires and 
Indies, whose names are engraven upon the Stone. This 
stone is to be sent to a Town hard by Exeter where this 
faappen'd. M. W. 

London. 
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592.— London Appbenticb.-— About midway between 
St. Austell and Mevagissey is a village, or, at any rate, an 
inn, with a few houses clustered around it, with the above 
singular title. Can any of your readers say from whence 
the name was derived, and if there is any story attached 

to it ? COBNUBIA. < 



d83i. — BuTTT. — This is another term used by workmen 
to one another, as " Give us a lift, frKtey," " Come along, 
buUy" &c, ke, I do not imagine for a moment that its 
use is confined to the western counties, but it may be of 
interest to learn its meaning and derivation. I have 
trequently heard it used by artizans, porters, and 
others. M. Y. Y T. 

[The " Slang Dictionary " Ed., 1874, says :— ^titlv, a 
word used in the mining districts to denote a kind of over- 
seer. Also used by the Bt^jral Marines in the sense of 
comrade ; a policeman's assistant, one of the staff in a 
melte.— EDrroB.] 

594.-OAPTAIN WiLLIAH MOBTS AND THB SPANISH 

Abhada.— In the December number of the Wetttm Anti- 

q^uary, under the head of " Drake : Commendation of 

John Fox," you say, " here follows a lengthy and most 

interesting account of the Spanish Armada, in which ths 

names and actions ot Drake and other leaders frequenUy 

appear." I shall be glad to know if the name of Captain 

William Moiys is mentioned, or others of the name. 

Would it not be possible for you to print the names of the 

officers who took part in that memorable action, and also 

the names of those who contributed towards the fitting 

out of the ships against the enemy on this occasion in 

Devon? 

G. T. Windtsb-Mobbis. 
Portswood, Southampton. 

505.— Abms of the Squibb Fahilt.— I should be glad 
if any of your readers can g^ve me the coat^-arms of 
the Squire family who resided in Plymouth at the begin- 
ning of this century. One member was a captain in the 
army, who died after the siege of Badajox, and a lady 
member, married the Lord Mayor of London in 1809, 
Alderman Fowler. The information is wanted by a 
public institution in London for officers* orphans. 

L. P. Mktham. 
The Elms, Devonport 

596. —Thx Allkobd " Fiorrnous Composition ** Deed 
of THB Old Pltmouth Cobpobation.— I have been in- 
terested in reading the notes respecting Drake by " Wyvem 
Gules," but I must say I cannot understand his assertion 
that the deed of composition between the Corporation and 
the owners, tenants, &c, of theland overwhichthe leatran, 
was a " fictitious composition." Will he show us how 
he knows that this particular deed \b not genuine in every 
detaa? W. S. B. H. 

[Under the title of *' Fictions in Law ** our correspon- 
dent '* Wyvem Gules," has given us a lengthy article on 
the subject, explaining the method in which many such 
documents as that referred to by " W. S. B. H." were pro- 
duced. As we do not venture an opinion on this disputed 
point, we shall do our best to publish the article shorUy, 
when the opinion therein expressed can be taken at its 
proper value. It would have appeared earlier had not our 
columns been crowded with matter of a mord local and 
possibly more interesting character. — ^Editob.] 

597.— Devon and Pbmbboke College, Cambbidoe.— 
I am especially desirous of getting complete notes on my 
old college. Can any of your local antiquaries furnish me 
with a list of sons of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and 
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liVilte, who hBiwe become membera of the college,and more 
particularly of any books by Pembroke men printed in 
Devon. T. Oann Huorss. 

The Orovea, Chester. 



§efHf^. 



BOUTHAT, BouoHTRAT.— Are not these substantially 
-the same as the final word in the name of the parish near 
wliich Sir Francis Drake's London house, the Efber, was 
situated, viz. : — " St. Mary Bothaw, or Boatehaw," and 
which Stow explains as meaning that it adjoined a Boat- 
haw, or " yard where, of old time, boats were made and 
landed from Downegate to be mended **? 

H. Sbabbook. 

[We shotdd incline to the opinion that this name was 
more nearly allied to BO what, given by Bannister, in his 
Glossary of Oomish Names, as cow dote. The term hay is 
of frequent occurrence in the West of England, and sig- 
nifies dose-^^ hedge or endomre. WUX our querist 
describe the locality so-called ?— Editor.1 

'* Cephas," Launoeston, asks the meaning of these 
words. The reply depends for its accuracy on how the 
words are pronounced. If pronounced boto-tay or bou-ty, 
it would seem to be a form of the word boudi — Coltic- 
Oomish for a cow-house, a fold for cattle, or sheep. 
Lhuyd spells it boudahi, as houdthi devet, a sheep-fold. 
Williams (Dictionary of the Ancient Celtic Language of 
domwaU) says 6ou<li "is the same as the Welsh bettdyt 
or boydy, which is the modem form of the word bouti, 
from the old form batk, a cow, and ti or ty, a house/' 

Plymouth. F. W. P. J. 

Anstis Cotx.'-A correspondent last week asked which 
was the correct way of spelling — Anstis or Anstey's. The 
former is the correct way. The late Rev. L MacEnery, 
F.0.3.,inhi8 "Cavern Researches," edited by Mr. K 
'^^ivian, says :— *' The word Ansty or Anstis comes from 
the Saxon heanttayf which means high station." 

Torquay. W, 

Thb Union Jaok.-^I have been looking out for the 
means of answering " Q's" question on this subject^but up 
to the present I have been unable to recall the whereabouts 
of the information desired. 

I can now, however, refer ** Q," to Good WordsiorlBSO, 
pige 194, where he will find an article entitled '* About 
Flags" by Mr. A MacQeorge. As it is not a matter peculiar 
to Devon and Cornwall, I need not quote from it, and 
would only say that in the correctly blazoned Union Jack 
{here are not four erouet, but only one cross and two 
^altires. The article contains much other interesting 
information about flags in general. 

HiBTSKWS. 

St. HuaH,QuRHiooK.~ReadingMr. Heme's interesting 
note on this good old saint, and his connection with 
Witham Friary, near Frome, Somerset, reminded me of a 
stroll I took on a hot summer's day long, long ago to see 
the remains of the old priory where St. Hugh and his 
brother Carthusians once lived in their severe And strict 
discipline. (I walked from Horpingsham, Wilts, to 
ATitham Friary.) Witham in the latter part of the 12th 



century was aquiet and secluded retreat, seldom invaded by 
the tread of a stranger or sought as a haunt for men. Little 
of the remains of Henry Plantagenet's Idngly foundation 
were to be seen at Witham when I was there, and perhaps 
there is less now. To one who, like myself, reveres the 
memories of those who in their day helped to give England 
a civil and religious history *' for better or worse," those, 
old dark grey shapeless waHs possess a charm and a degree 
of pleasure which fill the mind with historic imaginations. 
My thoughts were carried back to the period when 
William Longsp^ Earl of Salisbury (son of Henry U. 
and "The Fair Rosamond"), assisted by the com- 
passionate and gentle EUa his wife, so generously out 
ofthuir princely possessions, became the liberal benefactors 
of that pious confraternity, the Carthusians, and 
liberally assisted that band of holy and learned men. 
Witham Friary has undergone great changes within 
late years. The old church which stood on a portion 
of the site occupied by the old Carthusian Cells was pulled 
down several years ago, and a new one of a purer style 
now stands on the same spot. Houses have multiplied in 
number, and a railway station overlooks what may now 
be called a small town. Thousands of persons in a year 
look over the place where in soduded retirement in 1181 
the foundations were laid of that Priory around whose 
ruins the holiness of the Ufe of its first Grand Prior still 
sheds a htflo of sanctity. linooln Cathedral in its grandeur 
and the old church at Quethiock commemorate the name 
of St. Hugh,bttt I think we can best realise the self-denying 
and mortifying life of the old saint by associating the 
deeds of his early life in connection with those old 
crumbling walls at Witham in Somersetshire. 
St. Budeaux. J. W. 

Pahoorial Rroistsrs. — In answer to the enquiries 
of several correspondents, we beg to say that the dates of 
the commencement of Parochial Registers are all given in 
the Population of Oreai Britain, (PlurUamentary Blue 
Books.) Editob. 



ThbStortof Crildi trb Huntkr.— Mr. Sharrock 
has not quite grasped the meaning of the writer on Childe, 
who cautioned his readers against an arbitrary method 
of dealing with tradition. Mr. Worth's handling of the 
story of Childe seemed an advance against popular 
tradition by a side wind which has chiUed Mr. Sharrock 
in its passage. I think, therefore, that the following 
notes will be acceptable to him and others t'— 
The inherent inoonaistenqy in the distich about Childo^ 
the how, when, and where of the bequest, proves that it 
was an invention, perhaps of a monkish fraternity to 
explain away the preference shewn to their distant rivals. 
Childe's lands may have escheated to the Abbey of 
Tavistock through his dying without heirs, that is, suppoa> 
ing the lands were within the manor of Plymstock, for it 
by no means follows because they were in the parish of 
Plymstock that they were within Plymstock manor unless 
it canbo shownithat the manor and parish were co-extensive. 
The pariah of Woolwich lies wholly within the manor of 
Eltham, the manor of Leo, runs into two adjoining 
parishes and omits part of Lee parish. It struck me that 
Mr. Worth in furthering his design, ignored the meaning 
of the term manor which may imply a house, a parish, or 
part of a pistfish, or the several parishes comprised in a^ 
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Hundred, Manerium, in the Exchequer DomoadAy, u 
rendered ManMo; in the Bxeter Survey, Manor is manoir, 
a mansion-houae ; in French, (Maseres. Hist, Angl : 
Monumenia p. 255)—" Per guerram illam fuit .manerium 
illud combustum" (Coram Kege, Hen. III., No. 2.) 
Manerium edificator extitit" (Matt. Paris. 1251) 
Manerium de Kyverdale fuit integraliter combustum 
(add. MSS. 10374) "Ad hoc manerium vel Hundretum 
adjaoebant XXVni. liberi homines" (Yorkshire Domes- 
day), I give these authentic quotations— the result of 
tedious research — to save some of your friends from 
perplexities that I have had to confront. 

WlVKRN GULRS. 

[As some persons have misunderstood what Mr. Worth 
was reported to have said on this matter, we append his 
actual words, as given on page 31 of his " Address at the 
opening of the session 18CK2-3 ** of the Plymouth Institu- 
tion. Speaking there of the holders of the various 
manors round Plymouth, he says " William of Poillei had 
Goewelle, and the Abbey of Tavistock, Plemestoch, the 
latter fact showing how utterly baseless is the tradition of 
*Ghilde the Hunter,* of his death in the snow on Dart- 
moor, of the will written in his blood — 

He that finds and brings me to my tomb, 
My lands at Plymstock shall be his doom.' 
and finally of the * guile * by which the monks of Tavis- 
tock secured the prize." — Editor.] 



" IVeekfy Mercury" May 26th, 1883. 



M^ot^$. 



DEVONSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 

I have been thirty-five years practising as a surgeon in 
the rural Devonshire district of Kenton, eight miles from 
the cathedral city of Exeter, and I will tell you of some 
of the odd and old beliefs and customs of the residents. 
But I must first premise that most of these survivals of 
the belief of the unsceptical ages are held in secret ; they 
do not appear on the surface, you have to coax the 
holders to unburden their minds, and they blush to 
find their hidden but cherished opinions fame. 

The first hint I received that the superstition of the 
old times lingered in the place was the discovery that 
ifiessengers, sent to summon me at night, would never come 
by a certain lane, called the Kenn-lane, about a mile in 
length, but travelled by a rougher and more hilly road. 
I was told that the lane was "Pixie led," that a man 
returning at night to his home lost himself at the 
beginning of the lane and foimd himself sitting under the 
hedge at the end of it, and that he must have been carried 
by the Pixies rapidly through it. Of course, there is 
another way of accounting for his transient loss of sense ; 
but if, Mr. Editor, you begin by bringing your science to 
bear upon my stories, I may as well stop at once. All I 
know is, that for years no man except myself would 
ever walk down that lane at night. At the hill going up 
under Powderham arch, a man committed an assault upon 
an old woman. He waylaid her, rushed upon her, seized 
her in his grasp, and scratched her with a pin ! He ' 



suffered from some ailment, and had consulted a *' White 
Witch," who told him that a certain party had overlooked 
him, and that he must draw his or her blood. The 
sufferer had his suspicions : he had long mistrusted a 
certain old woman, a neighbour, so he watched her, 
caught her alone, darted at her, and with her blood he 
broke the spell. 

Not many years later, an old man— «n agricultoial 
labourer— was attacked with ague. This disease is 
unknown in my district now, although, in the early days 
of my predecessor, before the marshes were well drained, 
it was very common. When the Exeter cMt\%\ was 
lengthened to Turf, the excavators dug down to a 
certain malarious stratum and the ague re-appeared, and 
the country folks said that the canal people haddugnpthe 
^ague. However that may be, the old labourer mentioned 
above was the only patient I ever attended with ague, 
and as his family had never seen so strange a disease — a 
disease in which the man was perfectly well for two days 
and very bad on the third, and so on for several weeks — 
they concluded that he was bewitched. They felt so 
certain, that this peculiar people refused to take my 
quinine or other remedy, but posted over to Exmouth to 
consult a white witch, who, of oourse, told them, for a 
suitable consideration, that the man was overlooked by a 
woman, and that they must drive maiden nails into the 
threshold of her door. Accordingly to the blacksmith 
they went, ordered nails to be made of new iron, carried 
them carefully home (because if they let one faU to the 
ground the spell would be broken), and these, during the 
absence from home of the unconscious witch, they drove 
into her threshold. Now Nan Parsons, for that was her 
name, was an honest-working old maid, who kept herself 
from the parish by working in the fields. She was a 
strong, wiry, bony little woman, not very elegant in her 
person, nor in her conversation, and when she returned 
and saw the nails, and knew their im[)ort, she made use 
of language which would have ensured her a 58. penalty 
before any magistrate in the county. 

Some years ago a very low-class, ignorant fanner's 
labourer married a very good young woman, to whom 
Providence had dealt out the plainest face I ever saw- 
hence her misfortunes ! Had he known his Shakespeare 
he would have said of this Audrey :— " A poor vizigin, sir, 
an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own : a humour of 
mine, sir, to take that that no man else will." Age, 
deformity, or plainness of feature are always the 
signs of the possession of the devil, and the labourer, who 
came of a family all of whom were firm believers in witch 
craft, soon suspected his poor wife of having bewitched 
him ! There was alio on the face of it ; she never be* 
witched anyone. The husband was attacked with pleurisy : 
he attributed all his stitches in the side to the agency of his 
nursingwife and her paramour the devil,and he would on two 
occasions have murdered her had not the neighbours 
rushed in to her rescue. Meanwhile, a relative made a 
pilgrimage to Moretonhampstead to consult a white witch, 
to whom she paid fifteen shillings, and received a recipe 
for some decoction of herbs for the patient to drink to 
counteract the evil spirit's power, and also some words 
to be repeated. Both these remedies were tried on the 
sick man, and then the relatives remembered that ther 
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was a g;entlemaii lying iU of palsy at Sfcarcrosa, whom they 
suspected of being the victim of the incantations of the 
poor wife and her crew. So, in the dead witching time of 
night, when the street was deserted, they quietly took up 
their station under the paralytic's window, and there they 
repeated their wretched doggerel. The wife was so orueily 
beaten by her husband on several occasions that a legal 
separation was effected, and they have ever since lived 
apart, but only last week the husband came to consult 
me about some stitches in his side, and assured me that 
*' they was at work again at him." Such faith must 
have been abroad in the world when Prospero was repre- 
sented as' threatening Caliban— 

** I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 

" FIJI all thy bonen with oohes ; moke thee roar." 
I remember a baker in the village being robbed of money, 
and he consulted the white witch of Exmouth, who de- 
clared that she kuew the thief and that he should have 
no rest in his body till he restored the money. It was 
soon put secretly back in the shop, the terror of the 
devil here being stronger than the fear of the devil here- 
after. 

Exeter. G. Ptcbobt. 

(to be .continued.) 



rwtge Brendon. He received his diplomas inl817,and was, 
when he died, one of the oldest members of the College of 
Surgeons. He practised bis profession for over twenty years 
at Launoeston, and gained lasting friendship of rich and 
poor alike. Being much overworked in a large country 
practice, he accepted an offer to join a partnership at 
Highgate, in the north of London. His partiier retiring, 
Brendon soon made for liimself again a large 
practice, from which he retired in 1860, to enjoy that rest 
from incessant labour to wliich he was entitled. 
London. J. B. C. 



CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

In Tavistock Churchyard, before the recent re-arrange 
ment of the ground, the following was to be seen on an 



SAMPLERS. 
May I suggest a department of domestic and famUy 
archaeology, if I may use the term, to which a good deal 
might be done in Devon and Cornwall — i.e., a collection of 
the curiosities of old samplers of the eighteenth century? 
It is curious thit there are few extant of a greater antiquity, 
although Mr. Peacock lias recorded one of 1546. t?rimi)ler8 
of the reigns of George I. and George II. are rare, but the 
number of those of George III. iu Cornwall alone may 
probably be counted by thousands. Some of the verses 
are very curious and interesting, as shevring tlie thoughts 
and feelings instilled into our grcat-gramhnoihers. Some 
I have met with of much beauty, and others quaint. 1 wish 
some West Country antiquaries would act like a lady did at 
Fladdington a few years aso, and by a small reward en- 
courage the girls of the parish or Board Schools to revive 



upright slab fastened against the chancel walL It was \ ^^^ ancient custom, which I learn was done very creditably. 
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to the memory of Abraham Craise, whose death occurred 
in 1773, at the age of 65, and read— 

I took great care. In all my days, 

Poor labouroMf* to /mploy ; 
And when their craft it jnniahed was, 
** I did them pay with Joy. 
**But now the Lord hath called me home to everlasting rest, 
"To d^ell with Saints and Angels all— a time for ever blest." 
In North Huish graveyard, on a stone dated 1713— 
" Here you may see, before yr Sight, 
" What death cuts off at 68." 
In the same churchyard, on a stone dated 1840, in 
memory of an old lady of 80— 

'* Meek and gentle was her temper, 
" Quiet and modest was her life, 
"She was a tender mother, 
"And a kind and virtuous wife." 
The last is from Buckfastleigh, on a child aged 2 years 
and 5 months ; date 1855 — 

"Here lies the grief of a fond mother, 
^ " and the blasted expectation 
"of an indulgent father." 

W. S. B. H. 



Samplers in many Cornish farmhouses are made heirlooms, 
and, framed and glazed, are quaint relics ofpastgeuorations, 
I am certain that the old custom is a pretty one, and more 
sensible than much of the ** fancy work" of our day. 

inr . S. L. S« 



PETER BRENDON, F.R.C.S. 

This gentleman, who has recently died at the age of 85, 
was one of a generation that has nearly passed away. He 
was a pupil at the Plymouth Naval Hospital in 1814, under 
the late Sir Stephen Hammick ; and was one of thoee who 
saw Napoleon standing at the gangway of the Bellerophon. 
He became prosector for Abemethy at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, preparing his subjects for his anatomical lectures 
— was the first to inject the arteries with vermilion from an 
Italian redpe, and in consequence was named at the time 



KINGSTEIGN TON, DEVON. 

A curious custom is kept up in this parish every Whit- 
suntide. A lamb is drawn about the parish on Whit- 
Monday in a cart covered wi^h garlands of lilac, laburnum, 
and other flowers, when persons are requested to give 
something towards the animal, and attendant expenses ; 
on Tuesday it is killed and roasted whole iu the middle of 
the village. (Formerly it is said to have been roasted in 
the bed of the stream which flows through the village, the 
water of which was turned off on the previous Saturday in 
'irdi-r that the bed might be cleaned and purified.) The 
lamb is then sold in slices to the poor at a cheat) rate. The 
origin of the custom is forgotten, but a tradition, supposed 
to trace back to heathen days, is to this effect :— The 
village suffered from a dearth of water, when the inhabi- 
tants were advised by their priests to pray to the gods for 
water, whereupon water sprang up spontaneously in 
a meadow about a third of a mile above the river, in an 
estate now called Bydon, amply sufficient to supply the 
wants of the place, and at present adequate, even in a dry 
summer, to work three mills. A lamb, it is said, has ever 
since that time been sacrificed as a votive thank-offering at 
Whitsuntide in the manner before mentioned. The said 
water appears like a large pond, from which in rainy 
weather may be seen jets of water springing up some inches 
above the surface in many parts. The place has been 
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vidted by members of different snentific bodies, and the 
question as to whether it is really a si)ring is still a 
" vexed question." The general opinion apjicars to be 
that the real spring is on Haldon Hill, and that after 
flowing down to Lindrids, the seat of Mr. Jamei G. 
Templar, it loses itself in the fissures of the lime rock 
which abounds in this neighbourhood, through which it 
flows, when it meets with some impediment where it now 
bursts up through the soft meadow ^^und on Rydon, and 
where it has ever had the name of " Fair Water." 
Sheffield. B. Gunthobp, 

(From NoUi and Queries, 6th S., viL, May 5, 1883.) 
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598.~Ohaafe, Chaft-Chaft, &c.— Are these names 
merely variants of "Chave," respecting which Mr. A. J. 
Monday gave so interesting a note in your issue of April 
21 ? I remember the former as the name of a woman 
living (some thirty years ago) in a cottage not far from 
Derriford Lodge. The latter I presume is weU known as 
the name of the late Rector of Lydford. So I think we 
may fairly consider these, as well as Chave, to be true 
Devonshire names. Dbvs., Jdnb. 

599.-— Thk Bell at the Dooktard Gate at Devon- 
port. — I have heard that there is some peculiarity about 
this bell and its erection here for notifying to the work- 
men, &c., the times of entering and leaving tho yard. 
Can any of your older readers remember its being set up, 
and what is its history ? H. Sharrock. 

600.— The Dillon Family.— I am seeking information 
respecting various members of this family. Amongst 
other particulars gleaned during a recent visit to Ply- 
mouth, I discovered that Lady Ann Dillon, in or about 
the year 1828, resided in Union-street, Stonehouse, and 
that she was the wife of Rear- Admiral Sir Wm. Henry 
Dillon, who died Sep. 9th, 1857 ; but his obituary does not 
«iay where. I presume, however, that he died at Plymouth 
or Stonehouse, and if thu be so, and there are descendants 
living in the neighbourhood, I shall be glad to communicate 
with them. Admiral Dillon was, I believe, of the 
Roscommon branch of tho Dillon family. One of my 
informants (Oapt. C. H. Dillon, residing at Plympton) 
told me that he was under the impression that the 
daughter of Lady Dillon married a Mr. Arnold. If this 
lady or any of her relatives are still residing in or near 
Plymouth, I shall be glad to be placed in communication 
with them. W. L. Evans. ■ 

61, Tasman-road, North Stockwell, London, S.W. 

601.— Brent Hill.— On the summit of this com- 
manding height is the ruin of some old building, certainly 
of very small extent, and but a fragment is now left. 
Was this a beacon hill, and had this erection any connection 
with the rfgnal fires of olden days, long before the 
introduction of the telegraph ; or what other purpose did 
this seemingly ancient ruin fulfil ? 

Plymouth. E. P. 

602.— Guile Bridge.— In connection with the discus- 
sion about Childe*s will, I should like to ask where Guile 
Bridge is to be found ? and also where was the bridge over 
which the Tavistock monks were expected to pass, and 



which was accordingly guarded by the people from 
Plymstock, in the hope of there capturing the body ? 

A Young Pltmouthias. 
[Refer to Mrs. Bray's "Borders of the Tkroir and 
Tavy, " voL i., p. 389, where GuUeBridge (near rntvistoek) 
is mentioned. — Editor.] 

603.— Cross at South Brent.— Is anything known of 

the remains of an ancient cross at South Brent ? On a 

recent visit to that quaint little town, I notioed what I 

thought might be the shaft of a fine cross. Ite locality is 

outside, and dose to, a cottage almost opposite the 

church, the cottage being in a yard, or senu-enckcnie^ a 

little off the public road. It consists of a fine gzanite 

block, about seven feet in length, cut (as well as 1 could 

judge, for it was half embedded in the earth) either in 

sexagonal or octagonal form. ' It is stretched along within 

a few inches of the doorway and beneath one of the 

window, and is evidently very much out of place. 

The thought occurred to me, on seeing it thus 

prone on the earth, in such an ignoble positian, 

that possibly it once stood in a much more dignified one 

not many yards off, in the centre of the square or 

open space m front of the venerable church, where it 

would have been the meeting place of the inhabitants, 

and possibly for many ages the central point to whidi 

they would repair when anything unusual was proceeding. 

Possibly Mr, Grossing, or some other antiquary residing 

in that district* may know if my surmise be correct, and if 

80 may not only impart the information to the readers of 

the Western Antiquary, but put the old stone once more 

in its rightful position. Kearlet. 

[See WesUTn AiUiquary, Part VI., Second Series, page 
100, where Mr. W. Crossing gives some information res- 
pecting this granite shaft. Editor.] 




Ohilde of Plymstock.— I am quite suqjrised at the 
way in which Mr. Parfitt (in Western ^n^i^tiary No. 
XIV.) has treated my note on this subject. "While 
quoting my words he seems to have thoroughly misunder- 
stood them. 

First, I did no« call Mr. Parfitt's " attention to the 
svhiect of this legend," but to the fact, as recorded in the 
Domesday survey, that "the manor of Plymstock iA«» 
belonged to the Abbey of Tavistock," i.«., then, at the time 
of the compilation of Domesday book ; and I should have 
thought that no ordinary reader even, much less Mr. P., 
would have needed to ask the date to which my word thit^ 
actually pointed. 

I expressly referred in my second paragraph to the 
ordinary supposition that the Abbey of Tfeivistock 
obtained possession of Plymstock at a later period, t.6., at 
the death of Childe, showing of course that his] death was 
supposed to have occurred after the Norman conquest. Of 
course, as Mr. Parfitt points out, the date of his death is a 
matter of supposition only, but although the words Mr. P. 
uses seem to imply that he thinks Childe^s demise might 
have occurred prior to the compilation of the Domeoday 
record, I expect he would scarcely attempt to prove the 
correctnesBofanysuohsoppoaition. Certainly (me partkmUr 
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reason against it ia that the words of the supposed will 
Are in English, and that not of a very archaic type, such 
words as certainly would not have been written by a 
Baxon landowner. I cannot see the bearing of E. P. 's state- 
ment about the Plymstodc Chapel, except as bearing out 
the fact that the land at Plymstodc was possessed 
by the Abbey of Tavistock prior to 1304, and therefore prior 
to the date Mrs. Bray assigns as that of Childe*s lifetime 
<vi2., 1327, as quoted by E. P.) Then too I did not " doubt 
the authenticity of H. KG.," but of the " version quoted 
by H. E. 0.," and that because of iU inherent improbabi- 
lity in claiming Childe's possession of the ^'priorie." 
Query — Was there any priory atPlymstock? Regarding 
this quotation, Mr. Parfitt now says these words *'were 
graven on the shaft of the tomb in old English ohazmoters, 
and were still legible when Risdon wrote his Survey of 
Devon." This tUUement of H. E. C. I do beg leave to 
doubt however, and that on Mr. P's own authority. 
Perhaps he lias forgotten it. but if he will turn to Western 
Antiquary^ part XII., page 202, he will seethat he himself 
there told us that ** the wmU of Riadon are whereon these 
"verses were once to be read — Survey, p. 223.'* The varia- 
tions in the wording of the supposed will, or inscription, and 
thedifference between what Risdon »ays and what H. E. G. 
•attributes to him on tliis matter, show how carefully 
such legendary sayings need to be investigated before we 
accept their truth. As to the name of the bridge supposed 
to have been built at the instance of the bearers of 
-Childe's body, is Mr. P. prepared to show that the name is 
«n ancient one in its present form ? If its older name has 
been corrupted to "Guile," its present designation is no 
Talid corroboration of the tradition. H. Shabrogk. 

The references to this writer on pages 201 and 202 of 
Western Antiquary, part XIL, induced me to examine 
** Carrington's Guide," and the following passages from 
It, ^hich I have placed side by side with those quoted by 
Mr. £. Parfitt from the article in the Cornish Magazine, 
win, I think, fully prove the correctness of the view ex- 
pressed in your note, on page 202, that the writers were 
identicaL 



G. Mag., H. E. G., 1827. 
** In a wild and unfre- 
quented tract of Dartmoor, 
near the majestic peak of 
Fox Tor, are still to be 
seen the remains of a 



Garrington's Guide, pub. 1828 
(page 261). 
In a plain below Fox Tor 
are still to be seen the 
remains of a granite tomb 
erected about three cen- 



granite tomb erected about turies and a half ago to the 



three centuries and a-half 
ago to the memory of 
GhUde of Plymstock a gen- 
tleman of * fayre posses 
sions' who perished in a 
snow storm, which overtook 
him while hunting on the 
moor. 

The tomb till within the 
last fifteen years, was almost 
perfect ; it consisted of a 
square basement, each side 
formed into three steps 
leading to an octagonal 
shaft supporting a small 
cross. 



The structure, standing 
*in the midst' of so im- 
pressive and solitary a 
region woie a vexy interest- 
faig appearance, but it 
could not escape the hand 
of wanton destruction. 

After resisting the storms 
of more than three hundred 
years it was demolished by 
a Visigoth named Win- 
deatt, who being about to 
construct a house in the 
n^hbourhood, thought 
that the basement stones of 
the monument would 
answer the purpose of steps 
to his intended building. 



memory of John Ghilde of 
Plymstock, who perished in 
a snow storm which over- 
took him while hunting on 
the moor. 



(page 262). 

Ghilde's tomb, when per- 
fect, consisted of a square- 
basement each side formed 
into three steps, leading to 
an octagonal shaft which 
was surmounted by a small 
cross. 

Risdon says that it once 
bore the following couplet : 
"The fyrste that fyndee ond 
brynges °^ee to my tfnve 

The priorie of Plymstoko they 
shsl have." 

The structure standing 
alme in the midst of so im- 
pressive and solitary a 
region wore a very interest- 
ing appearance, but about 
sixteen years ago after it 
had resisted the bufletings 
of nearly four hundred 
winters, it was demolished 
by a farmer named Win- 
deatt, who being about to 
construct a house in the 
neighbourhood, thought the 
basement stones of the 
tomb might answer the pur- 
pose of doorsteps, and 
accordingly without com- 
punction, he converted 
them to that use. 



Besides the almost entire similarity in the language, we 
may note especially that in the Cornish Magazine, 
H. E. G., writing in 1827, says that about " fifteen " 
years before, the tomb was almost perfect ; while Garring- 
ton, in the guide bearing his name and published in 1828, 
names the time of its demolition as sixteen years pre- 
viously. Devs. Junb. 
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The Warmikg Pan Covib.— A CuneUord oolleotor of 
iioD. lead, capper, and bntfs, od one of hia riiita to 
Eudellion, bought, For tbe prioe of old metal, a, wuming 
pan, then id a complete uid perfect al&te — pan, luudle, 
cover, Jec, Ac. Od getting to hit home at Camelford, iie 
broke up the iron pnn and tuundle, and waa proceeding to 
do tlie aame with the ootu, wfai a a penon of •ome taate 
in Bucb matters purehaaad it from him. Some few da^s 
aftei tUe iketoh that aooompAtuei tliiB waa made. It ii 
about half the die of the original. There i> cut upon the 
raised centre of the pan a somewhat peculiar 
figuration of the Royal Arms, not laggeetiTe of the Lion 
aiul the Unicorn a-fyhling for the Crotm; round the 
outer edge ii engnkTCd, in bold letters, God Save Singt 



Chaila, IGJO. The oonvei centre of the pan having 
undergone much Bath brisk polishing, the aQtlinei of the 
figures arc very much defaced. At Endellion, where the 
pan was found, wa* at one time the famous home of the 
" Rowarrooki," and other Ooniiih famtlie* of note and 
diatinotloa ; and to same of the moat loyal of inch this pan 
waj have formed part of the domestio requiiitea. 

J. G. F. 

Roche Rocks and RcrtKB.— Weareindahted for this 
illiutration to the kindneas of Mr. A. Tregay, of Roche, 
near St. Austell, Cornwall. Some notes upon ttiia cnrioua 
pile of oatuial and artificial remains will be found in 
Wtitern Antiquarg, 2nd Series, pa(SO 105. EditoB. 
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JebotiBkirc gibliogra|jkp. 



We herewith present to onr readers the Bibliographical 

LiBt of the writings of Dr. John Kitto, the Plymouth 

Workhouse Boy, who became a noted Eastern 

trayeller and Biblical writer, and who in spite of 

deafness, the resolt of an accident in his youth, gained 

learning and fame, and made for himself an honoured 

name and a proud position. We are indebted for this 

list to our esteemed friend and correspondent, Mr. G. G. 

Boase, one of the editors of the Bibliotheca Cornubienntf 

a work to which we have frequently referred. We 

sincerely trust that the work now commenced in this 

fragmentary manner may be persevered in, and that all 

who are interested in the Bibliography of Devonshire will 

assist in some way in securing for their native county a 

bibliography worthy of the same. Further contributions 

are eaoestly solicited. 

Editor. 

KITTO or KITTOB, John (eld, son of John KiUo, mason 
h, Gipennap dymvoaU 13 Feb. 1784- and Elizabeth hia 
wife 2nd dau of John Pieken of Brixton) h Seven stars 
lane, Plymouth 4 Dec. 1804 ; Apprenticed to a 
barber 1815 ; Worked as a mason's labourer, fell 
from a scaffold . at Plymouth 13 Feb 1817 and 
became deaf for life ; Placed in Plymouth workhouse 
15 Nov. 1819 ?.nd again in May 1822 ; Apprenticed 
to a shoemaker 2 Nov. 1821 to 11 May 1822; 
Engaged with Mr A N Groves, dentist, Exeter May 
1824 ; Entered himself at Trinity Coll. DubUn 1824) 
A printer at the Church Missionary House, Salisbury 
square London July 1825 ; Went to Malta 20 
June 1827 as a printer of Arabic, remained there to 12 
Jany 1829 ; Resided at Bagdad as Tutor to Mr A N 
Groves' family 1829 to Sep 1832 ; In the employment 
of Charles Knight, publisher London 1833-40, and again 
in 1846 ; DD of the University of Giessen Prussia 1844 ; 
Fellow of Royal Soc. of Antiquaries 1845 ; Resided at 
Islington 1833-42, At Woking 1842-50, At Camden town 
1850, m. 21 Sep 1833 at Christ Church, Newgate street, 
London, Miss Fenwick ; Received annual pension of 
£100 on the CivU list 17 Dec 1850 ; d Cannstatt Wur- 
temberg, Germany 25 Nov 1854 ; bur Cannstatt ceme- 
tery 27 Novr. ; left a widow and seven children. ( cf. , 
Strange but True Incidents in the Life of Dr. J. KUto. ! 
By hwjh MUler. Edinb. Shepherd and Elliot (1856) 
pp 18 ; Life of John Kitto By John Eadie, D.D. 
Edinb, W. Oliphant and Sons (1857) pp xii, 4-^2 ; Dr. \ 
Kitto, his Life and Labours, By Geo. Lacy. Lond. 
Piper, Stephenson and Spence (1858) pp 4^ ; From 
poor-house to pulpit or the triumphs of the late Dr. John 
Kitto. By William M. Thayer. Boston, E. 0. Libby 
and^Co, New York, C. Scribner (1859) pp 349 ; other 
editions in 186i and 1875 ; Histoired^un homme qui 
a perdu un sens, ou vie du docteur John Kitto. Par 
a^mentdeFaye, Paris (I860) ppzii, 168; Plodding 



on. By Henry Curwen (Land, Simpkin Marshall 
and Co (1879) Contains an article entitled *John Kitto 
on pp 35-66;. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers By 
William E Winks (1883) pp 34^-46; Journal of Sacred 
Literature 2 S., vi,, 121-35, (1854) rii., U9-54 (1855); 
Baptist Mag, tdviii, 363, 409-75, 496 (1856); Bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent christians (Religious Tract 
Soc, Fourth ser., 1869) Contains " John Kitto, D.D,"" 
pp 24 ; Cecilia L BrightweWs Men of mark (187i) pp 
80-105; The English Cyclop. Biography Hi., 7i2 ; 

' Encydop, Brit, (ninth ed. 1882) xiv, 104 ; Western 
Antiquary i, 119 134 W 163 187 (1882), withpoHraU 
Essays and letters by John Kitto, with a short memoir 

of the author. Plymouth, printed by E Nettleton, 

Whimple-street [n,d,, 1825] IT 6/- 
NoTS.— Hidf title and title 2 leaves. A short memoir pp iii-xil 

SubscrlberB* names pp xiv-xx Index 1 leaf Letters pp 1-67 

Essays pp 68-210. Some of the Essays were reprinted from 

Nettleton's Plytnouth Journal 18fS. 

Memoirs of John Kitto, DD., F.S. A.,... compiled 
chiefly from his letters and journals, by Jonathan E 
Ryland, M. A.... Edinburgh, William Oliphant and 
Sons ; Lond. Hamilton Adams k Co 1856 8" pp xv, 
697 with 4 illustrations 10/6. .Second ed. 1856 8* 

The Penny Magazine of the Society for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. Lond. Knight 1832-46 14 vols f ol. 

Nora.— J. Kitto wrote very numerous articles in this work, 
among which were the f eilowing :-r-The deaf traveller The 
plague in Bagdad Arabic proverbs Journey unong the Koords 
Ornithology Presents in the east Basaltic rocks and cascade of 
R^la Difficulty of supplying the want of early education The 
vintaire A little knowledge Manual alphabets Umbrellas 
Caspar Hauser The cat painter Leonardo da Vinci MuriUo 
Travels The Poor Student In addition to writing 
articles, J. Kitto was further employed on the magazine 
to prepare two or throe columns weekly from the 
contributions of correspondents or from books, to read 
the first proofs, to register the suggestions of correspondents, 
to answer letters with real names and addresses, to 
bring contributions into a fitting shape and to return 
useless articles. The original payment which he received 
for contributions to The Penny Magazine in Aug 1833 was 31/- 
per page. In 1834 more than one-half of The Magazine was 
prepared by him. 

The Penny Cyclopaedia of the Society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. Lond : C Knight 1833-43 17 vols fol. 

NoTB.— In 1833 J. Kitto was " employed in reading over the 
Cydopadia and noting down anything that occurred to his 
mind." 

The Companion to the Almanac or year-book of general 
information for 1834 Lond. C. Knight 1834 12° 2/6. 

Note.— In 1833 ete J. Kitto prepared for this work The popula- 
tion retttrns of Ireland A report of the business of the session 
and A chronicle of the leading events of the year. 

The Companion to the Newspaper, and journal cf facts 
in politics, statistics and public economy. London 1834 
37fol. 
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Nori.— In ISSS etc J. Kitto prepared for thii work The 
monthly .cjironicle of evente The analytis of pftrliamentary 
papers, etc. 

The Printing Machine or companion to the library and 
register of progessive knowledge London 1834, 1835 8°. 

KuTB.— In 1833 J. Kitto prepared for thU work The journal of 
facte in science, education, statistics etc and in 1834 A Review 
of Lieut. Holman's Travels. 

Uncle Oliver's travels. Persia, [giving a complete 
picture of eastern mamiers... adapted to the 
capacity of youth in the manner of Peter Parley.] Illus- 
trated with 24 woodcuts. [Anon, by J. Kitto. J Lond. 
O. Knight 1835-38 2 vols. 18' 7/6. 

The Pictorial Bible being the old and new testaments 
according to the authorised version, illustrated with many 
hundred woodcuts representing the historical events, after 
celebrated pictures ; the landscape scenes from original 
drawings or from authentic engravings ; and the subjects 
of natural history, costume and antiquities from the best 
sources. To which are added original notes chiefly ex» 
planatory of the engravings and of such passages con- 
nected with the history, geography, natural history, and 
antiquities of the sacred scriptures as require obserration. 
Lond. Charles Knight and Oo 1836-38 3 vols imperial 8° 

Nors.— Brought out In monthly parts anonj'mously This work 
was produced by Dr Kitto with some slight assistance from his 
wife. 

The pictorial bible.. .Lond. Knight and Co 1838*39 

4 vols 4" 

Standard edition. The pictorial bible... By John 
Kitto. Lond. Charles Knight 184748 4 vols 4" 63/- 

The pictorial bible.. .By John Kitto D.D, FSA. 
A new ed. Lond. W and R Chambers 1855-56 4 vols 8° 

48/. 

The illustrated family bible... By John Kitto. 
To which has been added a series of introductions to the 
various books of the old and new testament By rev. 
canon Thomas Rawson Birks M.A Lond. James Sangster 
and Company [n.d, 1871-76] 4° pp 1940. Came out in 58 
parts. 

Y bibl darluniadol...Dan olygiad y parch. E Evans, 
Caerlleon. Llundain Simpkin, Marshall and Co ; 
Oaerlleon, Evans and Ducker 1844-50, 3 vols 4^ Chiefly 
taken from the English edition by J. Kitto. The Old 
Testament only. 

Pictorial history of Palestine and the Holy Land in- 
eluding a complete history of the Jews. By J. Kitto. 
Lond. Charles Knight 1840 2 vols 8** 

Non.— Vol i Biblical history pp 628 ; Vol U BibUcal history, 
nigral history and geography pp692 J. Kitto spent nine 
months in reading, investigating authorities and taking notes 
before a single line of this work was written for the press. 

Plalestine the physical geography and natural histoiy of 
the Holy Land. By J. Kitto. lUustrated with 171 
woodcuts. Lond. C. Kniffht and Oo 1841 4° pp vi, 
ooocxxzviii. 

The illustrated commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ment... being a republication of the notes of the Pictorial 
Bible U»on by J. KittoJ Lond. C. Knight and Co 1840 

5 vols post 8° 

Nora.— This work consists of the notes of The pictorial bible 
published separately 

The christian traveller. Western Africa. [Anon, by J. 
Kitto] Lond. C. Knight 1841 8" pp 208. 



Non.— 3 parts only the work was then stof^iad by the 
peounlaiy embarrassments of the publisher 

Palestine, the bible history of the Holy land. By J. 
Kitto Illustrated with 316 woodcuts. Lond. CKxdghi 
and Co 1841 4** 

The bible history of the Holy land. By J. Kifeto. Illaa- 
trated with numerous woodcuts. Second ed. (Knight'i 
National Ubrary) Lond. C. Knight 1850 8" pp iv, 496 
7/6 

Thoughts among flowers [Anon, by J. Kitto] Lond. 
Religious Tract Society [n.d. 1843] 32^ pp viii, 148 V6 
. .New ed. 1853 18** 1/6 

The history of Palestine from the patriarch?^ age to the 
present time By J. Kitto. Adapted to the purpcae of 
tuition by Alexander Reid, A M. Edinburgh A and C. 

Black 1843 12** pp viii, 103, and 268. ^.Another ed. 

Edinb. 1851 12' pp vi, 426. ^.Hfth ed. Adapted by A 

Beid. Edinb. 1851 12^ pp vui 370 

The illustrated histoiy of Palestine. By J. Kitto 
Edinburgh A and C Black 1852 8^ pp 426 

NoTS.~Thifl is the previous work revised, with additteosl eo- 
giavings and published in a more handsome form 

Palestine an account of its (geography »nd natuzal his- 
tory and of the customs and institutions of the Hebrews, 
By J. Kitto [Another ed. of the previous work] Edinb. 
A. and C. Bhick 1859 12" pp viii, 125 

The lost senses By J. Kitto. Series i. Deafneos 
Lond. C. Knight 1845 18" pp 206 1/6 

The lost senses. By J. Kitto. Series ii Blindnesa 
Lond C. Knight 1845 18° pp 254 1/6 

The lost senses. By J. Kitto. Lond. C. Griffin 1860 
18" 2/6 

A cyclopaedia of biblical literature. Ed. by J. Kitto^ 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. Edinb. A. and 0. 
Bhick 1845, 2 vols 8' 60/- 

A cyclopeedia of biblical literature, abridged from the. 
larger work By J. Kitto [Abridged by the rev. Jamea 
Taylor under the superintendence of Dr. Kitto] Edinb. 
A. and C. Black 1849 8** pp viii 800. Came out in Pfeurts. 

A cydopsdia of biblical literature. Ed by J. Kitto A 
new ed. carefully revised by the rev. Henry Bugess LLD 
Edinb. A and C Black 1856 8" 

A oyclopsMiia of biblical literature, originally edited bj 
J. Kitto. Third ed. greatly enlarged and improved Sd.bj 
William Lindsay Alexander D.D Edinb. A and O. Bladt 
1862-66 3 vok. 8^ . Another ed. 1876 3 vols, r 32/- 

The pictorial Sunday book [with above 1300 engrav- 
ings and atlas and an appendix on the geography of the 
Holy Land] By J. Kitto. Lond. C Knight and Oo 1845 
4° 'Title and advertisement 2 leaved, then pp 422, xevi 

The pictorial Sunday book and scripture atlas. By J. 
Kitto. Lond. G. Cox 1844 4" 24/- 
The pictorial Sunday book. Ed. by J Kitto. Printed and 
published by the London printing and publishingeompany, 

London and New York ln.d. 1855-56] 4° pp 516. .New 

ed. 1872 4'' 30/- 

A pictorial life of our Saviour. By J. Kitto. Abridged 
from The life of our Saviour, in ' The pictorial Sunday 
reading-book* Lond. Charles Cox 1847 S"" pp 296 7/6 

Ancient Jerusalem [Anon, by J. Kitto] Monthly 
Series Lond. Religious Tract Soo. [n.d, 1846] 16*" pp 192 
6d 
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Modern Jerusalem [Anon, by J. Kitto] Monthly Series 
Lond. Eeligiotis Tract Soo. [n,d, 1847J 16' pp 192 6d, 

The gallery of scripture engravmga, historical, and 
landscape, with descriptions historical, geographical and 
pictoriaL By J. Kitto. Lond. Peter Jackson late Fisher, 
Son and Co [n.d, 1846-47] 3 vols 4' each 21/- 

The journal of sacred literature. Edited by John 
Kitto. Lond. 0. Cox 1848-51 7 vols BT 73/6 

The journal of sacred literature. Ed. by J. Kitto 
Second series Lond. B B Blackader k Co 1851-53 4 vols 

8° 

The olive, vine and palm embracing an illustration of 
the numerous allusions in scripture to these trees and 
their produce with an introduction, by John Kitto. 
Edinb. Grant and Taylor 1848 12" pp 164 

Physical geography of the Holy land. By J. Kitto. 
From the ' Pictorial history of Palestme ' Lond. C. Cox 
[Knight's Monthly volumes] 1848 12° pp 434 

The tabernacle and its furniture. By J. Kitto. With 
iUustrations by W. Dickes. Lond. Benjamin L. Green 
1849 4" pp 12 3/6- 

The court of Persia viewed in connection with scrip- 
tural usages. By J. Kitto. Lond. Religious Tract Soo. 
[Monthly Series n,tL 1849] 12° pp 192 6d 

The people of Persia. By J. Kitto. Lond. Religious 
Tract Soc. [Monthly Series n.d. 1850] 12*" pp 192 6d 

The Tahtar tribes [Anon, by J. Kitto]. Lond. 
Religious Tract Soc. [Monthly Series n.d. 1848] 12° pp 192 

6d 

Scripture lahds described in a series of historical, 
geographical and topographical sketches. By John Kitto, 
and illustrated by a complete biblical atlas, comprising 24 
maps, with an index of reference, i ond. H G Bohn 1850 
8°ppxii,276 index pp 1-96 [Bohn's Illustrated Libraiy] 

5/- 
Daily bible illustrations being original readings for a year 

on subjects from sacred history, biography, geography, 

antiquities and theology. By John Kitto. Edinburgh W. 
• Oliphant and Sons 1850-51 4 vols 8''. .New ed, revised 

and enUrged by J. L. Porter D.D. 1866-67 4 vols 8"^ 6/- a 
'^volume. 



Dafly bible illustrations, being original readings for a 
year...P»y J. Kitto. Evening series. Edinb. W. 

Oliphant and Sons 1852-54 4 vols BT, .New ed. revised 

and enlarged by J.L. Porter D.D. Edinb. 1867 4 vols 8" 
The land of promise or a topographical description of the 
principal phioes m Palestine and of the oountiy eastward 
of the Jordan... embracing the researches of the most 
recent travellers. By J. Kitto. Lond. BeUgious Tract 
Society [1851] 12" pp viii, 328 5/- 

Eastem habitations being outlines of a lecture on the 
habitations of the Jews and other eastern nations referred 
to in the scriptures By J. Kitto Published for the 
Working Men's Educational Union Ixmd. F. Baron 1852 
8° pp 28 8d. 

Domestic arrangements of the orientals, being outlines 
of a lecture on the domestic habits of the Jews and other 
eastern nations referred to in the holy scriptures. By J, 
Kitto. Lond. F. Baron 1853 8'' pp 28 8d. 

Sunday reading for christian families. Conducted by 
John Kitto. Lond. Office of Sunday reading, 8 Amen 
aomer R. Needham printer 1853 8° No. i Mch 13, 1853 

Miss Comer's Scriptural history, simplifipd in question 
and answer for the use of schools and families. Revised 
by John Kitto. Lond. Thomas Dean and Son [n.d. 1854] 
12" pp iv, 296 3/6 

Every child's scripture history, adapted for the junior 
classes from "Dr. Kitto and Miss Comer's Scripture his- 
tory simplified" By Edward Farr. Lond. Dean and 
Son [n,d 1857] 12° pp 124 1/- 

It is difficult to make a complete list of the editions or 
so-called editions of Dr Kitto's writings. It appears to 
me that about the year 1841 Mr. Charles Knight's copy- 
rights in these publications were disposed of to other pub- 
lishers, who, in some instanoes, cancelled the original 
titie pages and printed others bearing their own names. 
I have not succeeded in finding any complete set of these 
various issues ; nor, in fact, have I been able to handle 
every work above mentioned, although I have seen nearly 
all of them. No doubt a more perfect list will, some 
day, appear in the contemplated Devomhire BiUwgraphy, 

GlOBOS 0. BOASE. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 
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DEVONSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 
(ooNmrujo).) 
We have no witchev or white witohev in onr neighboor- 
bood, but we have oertain people who lay prayers and 
oharma. They are always the lowest, the filthiest of the 
popnlation. If yon see miserable, dirty, ragged old women 
or men you may be sore you will not be wrong in attribu- 
ting to them the power to oharm, and it was among this 
order of human beings that the witoh-finders worked in 
the old days. People troubled with warts go to these to 
have them charmed off : if a nose or a wound will bleed, 
off the friends send for the wiw woman, who repeats over 
the patient the following words : — " Jesus Christ was bom 
in Bethlehem, and was baptised in the river Jordan." 

The ohild was good 
And the water stood 
And so diall the blood. 

In the body of 

[Here she says the person's name three thnes,] 
In the case of a bum or scald the woman repeats the 
following :— 

" There was three angds 4ying over the west ; 

" One cried Are, and the other cried frost, 

" And the other was of the Holy Qhost" ; 
Cot fire, in frost, in the name of the Father and of the Son, and 

of the Holy Ohost" / man. 
This must be repeated threetimes. 

The peasantry are ashamed to own all this ,and they 
keep it a secret, but it is not always confined to them. 
I remember a wise woman being fetched from 
a very long distance to say a piayer over a farmer's wife's 
ulcered leg, and the wife of a countiy squire of consider- 
able importance in the county took advantage of her 
being in the neighbourhood to have her to say a prayer or 
two over her more aristocratic leg. 

There are some sceptics among us who are not satisfied 
with prayer, and these try what they wrongly call human 



means. I was once sent for to see a yeoman's son whose 
hand was bleeding from* a cut, but on my arrival was in- 
formed that they had stopped the hemorrhage by applying^ 
fresh pig's dung to the wound. It appears to be the 
custom in such cases to follow a pig about till suffident of 
the medicament can be procured, and it is then applied at 
once. Some time after this, a veiy good old friend of 
mine — but a man whose dock did not go with the times- 
said to me, " They wanted me to send for you t'other day, 
but us don't want doctors for items." " Why, what was 
the matter?" " Oh, Tom's nose bust a-bleecUng, but us 
dapped up a fresh pig's dung to it, and it stopped 
immedient " ; and Tom stood by with a smile upon his face, 
and nodded his head in grateful acquiescence to the truth 
of the story. Tom, the son, must have had a love for 
simples, for soon after he started as a herbalist and quads 
doctor, and may be met with still in the villages of 
Devonshire distributing his remedies and practising his 
charms. 

In the year 1852 1 attended a patient, one of the very 
old-fashioned illiterate sort ; he suffered from cancer of 
the neck. One day I observed a small silk bag,suspended 
by a ribbon to his neck. I naturally inquired what it 
was, and after much coaxing, and promising not to tdl, I 
leamt that it was a charm ; and then, after much more 
persuadon, bit by bit the following information was 
hedtatingly imparted : — " Us got five maidens from ■ 

to come up on a moonlight night (full moon, I think) 
to catch a vrog. Vine trouble us had to vind un. Furst 
us tried the mashes, than tha ride o' the brook, and than 
the gardin, and in among tha 'cabbages ub caught un. 
Wal, us tied un up in a bag way some spices and 
hong it round vather's neck, and tha do say that the 
desase will lave vather and go into the vrog." Tliis is a 
survival of a remedy of old time. Hitherto, I have 
spoken of cures only believed in by the lowest in the 
social scale,or among a few fanners of the old school^-now 
almost passed away. I will now mention a remedy which 
is practised secretiy by all classes. With only a few 
exceptionn I have detected the following mode of treat- 
ment carried out in the houses of the gentry in two 
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reotories, in farmors, tr»d«nnea, and Uhooress* famiUm 

The diaease is tiie ihinglei, oalled by DeyaoBluie f oUcs the 
girdings, beoauae it is an eruption that frequently appean 

partially round the waist. It is aeoompanied generally 

with great pein, but it is a disease which, if not meddled^ 

with, will assuredly get well of itself. The great remedy 

is this:— For a male^-Clatoh a black female eat, 

out off a piece of her tail or ear, oolleet the blood 

in a saucer, and let her go. Next take a hen, cut 

the comb or wattles, and squeeze out the blood into the 

same saucer. Next, take a woman who is suckling a 

female child, squeese out some of her milk into the same 

saucer, and mix. For a female — Substitute a Tom oat, a 

oo^,and a woman suckling a male'child. This mixture'is 

to be spread over the eruption with a feather, and the 

whole ooyered with a layer of "raw head." Then 

is a right way of doing things and a wrong, and 

the above is the right way ; but I am sony to say the whole 

thing is often carelessly done, and the blood of the oat^is 

applied pure and unmixed ; no wonder it so often fails. 

The ash-tree charm was done once to my knowledg^i 
probably it has been done oftener. It oonslits of pessing 
an infant affected with rupture between the two halves of 
a maiden ash which has been split down, the middle. The 
ash, or rather the two halves of the ash, are bound together, 
and the belief is that if they grow together the part which 
isvabnormally open in the child will grow together, and all 
will be well. I Jiave not been able to learn at what time 
of day, or at what phase of the moon, or how many 
times, the child must be passed through the tree. ' 

These channs will not die out in the present oentniy : 
they will be canied on mt6 tvtd, and UBtil our youth are 
taught the differsnoe between pttU koe and prop ter hoe. 
As long as warts disappear after a prayer has been said 
over them ; as long as the pain of bums or bleeding 
lessens «^fter a piayer ; as kmg as children will lose their 
Tivptures after havingbeen passed through an ash-tree ; 
and the shingle heal <(/l^ the Tom cat has shed his bk)od 
for the sufferer's sake, so long will ninety out of eveiy 
hundred believe that all these are instances of cause and 
fiffect. G. Ptcboit. 

'Kenton, Exeter. 



WEST COUNTRY SAYINGS. 

I recently heard one coachman say ^o another, '* Tour 
door is all abroad,'* meaning that it was wide open. 
Another expression I heard struck me tti being connected 
with something that has been referred to in connection 
withi^he origin of Qribble*. It was, *' They like to take 
•omethxng to m5.'* The significatton -was some slight 
refreehment. and I think Utetally -meant '* something to 
bite from," or to " break small -pieces from.'* 

'HlBTBKWB. 



PICTURES IN APPLIQUE WORK. 

A curious form of picture in appliqu^ work of coloured 
<nks,&o.,cu1f out in the form of 'figures and 'fixed on paper, 
•eems to have been common in Cornwall at the end of the 
last century. I have seen several examples in cottages. 
The art seems quite extinct, and has long been so. This 
brings to my mind the suggestion how interesting a book 



might be written on old funuture-aiid domestic uteniils in 
I>evon and CkimwaU. There are mmy materiab for 
moh a work extant. 
Newlyn. W. 9. L. a 



§lmti^. 



604.— An iNVOid^ 1637.— In certain invoioea made at 
Blymooth about the year 1637 appears the following:— 
"Mussel-hooks, which are some kind of fishing-hooks, 
road pans, spQting doth, 1 bonny, staddd timbers for a 
vessel, I linn spiods.'* What is the derivation of these 
words? B, 

[From NoU$ and Queries, 6th s., vii^ Kay 19, 1883.] 
605.— Thi Nun's Cboss.- Is anything known of the 
date or history of this Dartmoor crass? It is about three 
miles south of Princetown, near the west end of Fox Tor 
Mire. An inscription, apparently in modom-shaped 
eharacters, but diiBeult to make out owing to the weather- 
ing of the granite, reads jiod, andin line below lobik 
Wootton Yicacage, Basingstoke. O. S. Wabxk 

[From Notes and Queries, 6th a., viL, May 19, 1883.] 
606.— BuBTiNo IN WooixiN*— In the notes on the ¥sn 
famUy of Ghudleigh and Exminster, oontributed by Mr. 
John Frank Parr to the Western AnUquary of May 5th, 
1883, occur some entries from the Exminster Ptaish Re- 
gisters of bodies bci«g buried t«t wooOen only. What 
was the particular custom to whioh this refers, and why 
in each esse were the friends of the deosased required to 
make oath befon a Justice of the Feaee, as thenin 
narrated ? 

. fiymottth. KSABLST. 

607,'— BoTUS FmnNO Ohvboh, Ooknwall.— In this 
recently-restored ehuroh is a fine efllgy of a Knight 
Templar. Is it correctly surmised that it is that of 
Homing from whom the plaee takes it name, and if sok is 
anything known of his history and achievements ? 

Devonport. Dborkaw. 

608.— INOK Oastls, OoBNWAiJL— I am anxious to 
glean some information respecting this fine ancient 
mansion, which iisituated near Antony, and is now in 
the occupation of a farmer. It is placed on a very oom- 
mandiQgsite,..aad has signs of having i>een a place of 
considerable pretensions in days of old. I believe there 
are also interestiiigliistorical aswMaations oonnected with 
the mansion and its former owners, 

Plymouth. w. W. W. 

609.— Holt Well, RocHE.-TOan any readers of the 
Western Antiquary nier me toworkain which I ■h*li 
find particulars.ofthis well ? 

Boche. Alfred Tkkgat. 



1?^?%- 



THS'FionnovB CkniFOsmoN.- Thoughtful men do not 
requiromototellthemthatMr. Wertii*s leat theoiy is 
erroneous, if they seriottslyrefiect how the inherent force 
el the people's tradition outweighs figuros that can be 
written as^ Mind. WHh no discourteous intent, I must 
ask *' W. S. B. H.*' to be patient till, in yourgood time, I 
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«Di allowed fint to dear awfty the eobwebi, and then to 
«an7 the investigation one etege fnither. 80 far, Drake 
la proved to have been partial donor of the water, which 
impart! aome degree of fiction to the oempoeition. When 
in the final itage, we rehabilitate Drake aa eole donor, of 
«anrae the eompoaition will appear aa a fietten in Mo, 

.Loodon. Wtvbiii Guub. 

[The artiole by ** Wyvcm Oulea** on '*Fletioni in Law" 
ia in type, and will appear ■hoctly,--BDiTOiu] 

Dkaue and thi InTBODUcnoN or Tobaooo.— In the 
"Ltfeof Sir Francis Drake," by Barrow, it is stated that 
tobaooo was introduoed into Bnjg^bmd by Mr. Ralph Lane, 
Oovemor of Yiiginia, the name being derived from 
TobagQi the island on which it was found. In the same 
work the Newfoundland fish was known in Drake's time as 
'*Poor John,** but how it obtained this name is not stated. 
Exeter. B. P. 

COBNISH Satikob, &c.— Some time ago (on April 28, 
1883) a correspondent, with the well-known signature 
'* W. S. L. S." wrote you saying, ** I understand that the 
ohildren's cry ^Veqrjvaqr, vumfra,' at a game like ' touch- 
and-be-of-it,* was common till recently .... Is it 
still Qsedr I am not aware that it is still in use but wish 
to eaU your attention to what appears to be another form 
•of the same saying. Hiss M. A. Oourtney (*' Glossary of 
Weat Cornwall,") quotes the following from '*Bidf '* (the 
a^uen^ August 23, 1879), as said by children in BastCom- 
wall when they want taknow who shall hide,ftc, thus : — 
**-VisBsry, vassery, voaery, van, 
Xlsssiy, tssMiy.toseiy, tern, 
Uiiav, JioMn, oockNBi, spliem. 
Poplar, roUin, gem. 
There standi a pretty maid in ablsck cap. 
If you want a pretty miUd in a black c^, 
Flessetotaksihe.'* 
There are other "sayings" apparenUy belonging toasimilar 
olasa. Tlius, the following ia an ezample,and is given as I 
have heard it recited, vis. :— 

*' Kna, wttna. twTffft. mite, 
Bssoilora, bora, bite, 
Hngia, bucoa, ban. 
Eggs, butter, c h e e s e , breed. 
Stick, stock, stone, dead." 
In West Cornwall Miss M. A Courtney gives it thus :— 
** Ena, meaa, mona, mi, 
Pssca, lars, bona, (or boia) hi, 
EIke, bdlie, bch ; 
Eggs, butter, cheese, bread. 
Stick, stsok, stone, dead." 
**T. W. S." in a very interesting letter to iheCofTiUhman, 

.gives the two first lines thus :•>» 

<« Ena, mena, bora, ml, 
Klsoaykra. mora. di," 
and caUs this '*a veritable phrase of great antiquity— f^ 
^txatmmunioaU&n <tfa human heing prtparatoryio ihtU 
vktMt dealk,** Of a similar kind or form of sayingthete 
is the following, lAdith ia apparently much moM modem. 
I give the words juat aa they have been lemembeMd, but 
have no knojrledge of their origin, whether in or out of 

•ComwaU. 

** 'Aao, suss, I love a Isss, 
•As a cedar tsU aad-lleBder, 
Sweet oewllips giaee 
Her nominative esse. 
She's of the lemhiine gender. 



Bonim, oomm, sunt divorum, 
Hanun, soarom, divo. 
Bag, teg, meny-deny, 
Penriwig and haibMid 
Hie, hoc, honun genilivo. 
Oh t how eani decline 
A nymph like thee divine^ 
Thy voice like a flute Is dulds, 
Thy menus whiter 
Thy oeules bright, 
And soft taoto thy pahn is. 
Bonun, cecum, .sunt divoram, 
Harum, soarun, dIvo, te. 
Ob 1 my Bella, my puella, 
ni kiss thee in secohk 

Seeulorum. 
If I have my luCk, sure 
Ttou'ft be my uxor—. 
Oh ! dies !— 
Benedietomm. 
Boran, corum, sunt divoram, 
Harum,scanim, dlvo^ 
Bag, teg, merry-deny, 
Perriwig and hatband 
Hie, hoc, honun genltivo.** 
There is still another " saying " or *' cry " which I have 
often shouted when out hunting as a boy (t.e., the paper 
scent hunt). 

If the boys missed the " scent," t.^, the small bits of 
paper dropped by the foxes (two boys) on their trail, we 
shouted 

" Uppa, nppa. holye, 
(prononnoed oops, copa, hoUy) 
If you don't speak, 
Hy dogs shant folly " ^follow). 
In CeltictComish, «|ipa means this place, here ; and 
holfftf to follow, to come after, to wateh. The last is also 
a " saying " or ** ery " in two languages, and may be 
dassed with thoee previously given. 
Plymouth. Fbxd. W. P. jAoa 

Sib Fbahoib Hasmr Deakx, Babt.— ** Wyvem Guleo, 
in his oonrteous communication sent in reply to my 
queries oonoeming Sir F. H. Drake^ of Nutwell Court and 
Buckland Abbey, has mentioned facts whioh will doubt- 
less be of interest to many readers of the Wettem A^ti- 
quArjf, However, the information that would be the moat 
acceptable to thoee who are botanists, like nqrseif, would 
be anything relating to this ei^teenth century baronet 
either as a student of Nature,or the friend and occasianal 
companion of Wm. Hudson. Should there be matter in 
his will indicative of hii taste for natural history, I feel 
sure there are others besides myself who would be grate- 
ful to "Wyvem Gules "should he give them the oppor- 
tunity to seeit. As Hudson died from a paralytic stroke 
in 1793, he must have preceded Sir Francis Henzy Drake 
to the. grave. T, B, A Bbioob. 

Devonport. 

Beferxing to the letter of "Wyvem Gulea," 
in which he states that Sir Francis Heniy Drake^ 
who died in 1794, joined his father. Sir F. H. 
Drake, who died in 1740, in cutting off the entail of 
Buckland Abbey and Nutwell; this is confirmed by a 
statement in Miss Fox's History of Kingsbridge, from 
which I. extract the following :~" The last Sir Francis 
Drake cut off the entail of the property from Sir John 
Saveiy Drake, and gave it to Lord Heathfiald ; after him 
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to Sir Tmytcm Drake, from whom it cftme to tho pratnt 
baronet." 

The entail being out off entirely eet aside the will of 
Sir Francis Drake, the second baronet, who died in 1662 : 
he left his estate at Bockland, Yaroombe, ftc., he dying 
8.p., to Fhmds Drake, son and heir of his deceased 
brother, Thomas Drake, and his heirs— failing male issue, 
then to his brother, John Drake, and his heirs^failing 
issue male, to his brother, William Drake, and his heir»~ 
failing issue male, then to his brother, Joseph Drake and 
his heirs ; and failing issue male, then to Mb own right 
heirs. At the decease of Shr F. H. Drake, in ITOi, there 
were only two male descendants living— Francis Henry 
Drake, of Cheltenham, whose legitimacy was questioned 
in the family, according to the statement of your corres- 
pondent ; and John Saveiy Drake, of Flymontli, who was 
great-grandson of the Joseph Drake mentioned in the 
will, and should haye s uc c ee ded to the property under 
the will of the second baronet. I cannot disocrer that 
any steps were taken by my family for the recorery of the 
property beyond a letter bearing on the point written by 
my great-grandfather. Captain Fkossor, of the Boyal 
Marines, from the Impregnable, Spithead, BCarch 19, 
1794, in which he lays *'the death of Sir Francis Drake ye 
papers had advised me of before I received your letter. I 
approve highly of your determination to apply 
for legal advice, and shall not grudge any 
expense to obtain ye justice due to ye family." 
Thii letter is written to his wife Ann PoUezfen, daughter 
of John Drake, Hayor of Plymoutii, and sister to the 
before-mentioned Sir John Savery Drake ; the present 
family have had undisputed poss es s i on of the estates for 
nefurly one hundred years. Whether the baronet who died 
in ITOi could, by cutting off the entail, set aside the will 
of lus ancestor, Sir Francis Drake, who died in 1662, I do 
not know. Possibly some of your correspondents may be 
able to give an opinion. 

Kingsbridge. Fbancis Dbaks Piabox. 

Dr. Gaudknand thi Eikon Basiukx.— Dr. Oliver 
in his "History of the Bishops "of Exeter, says : " Whether 
he was the author of the * Eikon Basilike,' or the por- 
traiture of King Charles I., has long been a mooted 
question, but the probability is in the doctor's favour, and 
such he was believed to be, by King Charles U. and lus 
royal brother." And in a foot-note he goes on to say — 
**EdinburghBeview,"No. lxxL,p. 17, '"NiohoU'sIitAneod," 
voLi.,p. 522. In the folio edition of Milton's Works, Amster- 
dam, 1698^isthismemorandum :— King Charles the Second 
and the Duke of York did both in the last sessions of 
Parliament, 1675 (when I showed them in the Lords' 
House the written copy of this book, wherein are some 
corrections and alterations written with the late King 
Charles the First's own hand), (inure me that this was 
none of the sidd king's compiling, but made by Dr. 
Chiuden, Bishop of Exeter, which I hero insert for the 
undeceiving of others in this point, by attesting so much 
under my own hand. — ^Anglesey." The letters compos- 
ing the Eikon Basilike are all written in the ' first person,* 
not in the plural, as Ib generally used by crowned heads 
^vhen writing or speaking on public matters ; but these 
letters of the king were supposed to be his own reflections 
on himself, and his position in regard to public matters. 



In letter xxvii., to the Prince of Wales, the king addr«ase^ 
hhnthus:— '*Son,ifthesepapers, withsomeothers, wheran 
I have set down the private reflections of my consdeDce, 
and my most impcftial thoughts touching the duet 
passages which have been most remarkable or dispnted iu' 
my late troubles, come to your hands, to whom they are- 
chiefly designed, they may be so far useful to you as to 
sate your judgment aright hi what hath passed : wheiecf 
a Pious is the best use can be made, and they may also- 
give some directions how to remedy the present dis- 
tempers, and prevent (if Qod will) the like for time to- 
come." This, all must admit, is good advice, wheUier the^ 
king wrote it or not. In the same letter odcur some very 
remarkable passages, and if written by the Bishop would* 
seem more remarkable stOL Thus he says : " For I have- 
observed, that the Devil of Rebellion doth commonly torn 
himself hito an Angel of Reformation, and the old Serpent 
can pretend new lights. When some men's cooaeiencee 
accuse them of Sedition and Faction, they stop it» 
mouth with the name and noise of Religion ; when Ftety 
pleads for peace and patience, they cry out ZeaL" It is, 
however, perfectly useless to try to find out who reaDy 
wrote the edition, for there has been almost as much- 
controversy concerning this as there was about tii» 
letters of Junius. Lord Macaulay says "in the year 
1692 an honest did clergyman named Walker, who had, in 
the time of the Commonwealth, been Oauden's euzate, 
wrote a book which convinced all sensible and 
dispassionate readers that Oauden, and not Charles the 
First, was the author of the * Icon Basilike.' " 

For further information on this vexed question see 
Allibone's "Critical Dictionary of English Literature,*^ 
in wluoh he refers to numerous writers on this 
subject. 

Exeter. R Pabfut. 

P.S.—The copy of the edition in the libiaxy of thfr 
*' Devon and Exeter Institution " has a fine plate of the' 
king holding a crown of thorns in his hand, and kneelii^ 
before a book : on the right is a ship in nearly full sail,, 
beset by contrary winds and a rock ahead. The king, 
crowned, ii seated at the helm, and holding a trident in 
his left hand. The plate was engraved at Antwerp 1662.. 



" Weekly Mercury^ June ^ih, 1883. 
STRATTON CHURCH ACCOUNTS. 

"BOOKS NOTYD." 

Some extracts from these accounts were 'made in the- 
odiumnsof the WetUm Daily Mtrewry for April 13th, 
and among them one which was especially commented on 
was the pasrment on February 2nd, 1549, of xvjd *' to John 
Trevelyan for'iij new books, no^ for matens and even- 
song, yn engglysh." 

On the following day a letter was published from 
the pen of the Rev. R. H. Manl^, Rector of Stoker- 
climsland, suggesting that '* they were copies of Edward 
the Sixth's flnt Prayer-book, which was issued in that 
year." 
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The tpeeukl nmod Mrigned for to ihinkiiig wm that 
in a reprint^ under the head "The oontenli of this hook," 
I read '* zy oertMn noUi for the.more plain explication and 
decent minigtration of things oontained in this book.'! 
" Books no^" in other words, were books pronded with 
what in these days we should call '* Bobrios.' 

To this a reply was made bj the Ber. W. llaskeU (the 
author of the artiele in JITotef and Queries^ whenoe the 
original extracts were taken bj the WetUm Daily 
M€reury\ pointing out that they could not have been 
copies of that Frayer-boc^ for the payment is charged in 
the Stratton Books as having been made on February 
2nd, 1548, while the earliest edition of Edward VL's 
*' first Prayer-book was not puUished (at the very earliest) 
until March, and probably not until Kay of that year." 

Mr. Maskell goes on to say, in regard to the supposidon 
that "Books no^" were books rubricated, that, "this 
is a mere guess, and utterly unfounded. Barly in the six- 
teenth centuiy, all ntual books spoken of as ' noted ' 
were so named with reference solely to the musical notes." 
OUier books with notes would be spoken of ssi^ommI. 

He then concludes, "We have still to hunt for,and may 
still hope to find, a copy of the now unknown book bought 
for the Stratton churchwardens ; a book in it"» gM«>»^ noted 
for Matins and Svensong,and published beforeFeby.,1549. 
The questions inydlTcd are not merely antiquarian, but 
important, iustorically and ecclesiastically." 

In thus setting aside the suggestion that "Books 
notyd " me^ns books provided with rubrics as being a mere 
guess, I venture to think the Bev. W. ftXaskell had really 
overlooked the reference given by Mr. Manley to the 
expression in the table of contents, where, what on 
examination is found to be a number of rubrical directions, 
are called "certain notes," ^. 

Without disputing his statement, that " noted " usually 
meant provided with musioal notation, I may perhaps Ten- 
tore to call the attention of the learned antiquary to the 
statement made in the third note at foot of page 29 of the 
Parker Society's reprint of " The Liturgies of Edward YI." 
—that " iu the margin of this, and most of the rubrics, 
Oswen has note," Oswen was the publisher of an 
edition printed at Worcester, the only one mentioned in 
the Parker Society's reprint as published out of London. 

If, therefore, Oswen could speak of rubrics • as naU$t 
might it not be a provincial use of the word note which 
the Stratton Churchwardens were perhaps more familiar 
with than with " Bubric" Of course, this does not do 
away with the impossibility of the books having been 
actually copies of the "first Prayer-book," but it may 
■hew that "notyd" has another meaning, even if it be a 
provincial one merely, than that usually attached to it in 
regard to ritual books. 

HiBTBKWI. 



KECONCILIATION OF APOSTATES. 
Some years ago, in examining the Episcopal Begisters at 
Exeter, with an entirely different object, I found a recoid 
of a very unusual character, and of so much interest that 
I took the trouble to transcribe it. It is an authorised 
form for the restoration to the Ohurch of England of 
persons who had i^wstatized from the Christian religion to 
Mahomedanism. It was quite new to me, but upon con- 



sulting my learned friend, the Bev. J. Faller BusseU, I 
found that he had printed a similar document, derived 
from some other source, in his " Hierurgia Anglicana,' 
and he called my attention to the fact that in **Wl]kins' 
Concilia " is a further portion of the service not contained 
in my transcript. Whether or not that portion is re- 
corded in the register at Exeter I am unable tosay, for I 
have not had an opportunity of ascertaining. The docu- 
ment is not dated, but I found it in the " Patent Book " 
between instruments dated in 1637 and 1638. Wilkins, 
however, assigns the date of its compilation to 1635. I 
believe that at the time aixwtacy of the kind referred to 
was not very infrequent, and it is evident that 
the form was intended for general use. The service 
would seem to have been based on the 11th of the Kicene 
Canons. 

It ii dearable to give the document a wider 
circulation than is afforded by the Hierur^;ia : and 
as it was found in the Exeter Diocesan Begisters, the 
WtifUm AtUiqwarp would appear to be a suitable 
medium. 

John Maolsan. 

Bibknor Court, Coleford, Olouc 

A forme of Pennance and Beoonciliaoon of a Benegado^ 
or A|M)state, from the Christian Beligion to Turcisme. 

1. — ^Let the offenders* Conviction be first Judicially had 
before the Bishop of the Diocese, so that his detection or 
confession may stand " mpad acta," and that thereuppon 
an Excomunioacon be decreed and denounced both in the 
Cathedrall and in the parish Church, where he lives, yet so 
as that upon his submission there in Courte he may be 
absolved in diem and the forme of his peimannoe Iniojmed 
him in manner followinge. 

2. — ^Lett the mynister of the place have frequent con- 
ference with the partie in private, lay open and sggravate 
the haynonsnes of tlus syn, both in respeote of Ood the 
Church and his owne soule. And se whither his con- 
science be troubled with any other grevious Crime that 
so he may be the better fitted for absolution for all to 
geithcr. 

3. — Lett there be an order decreed in Court referringe 
him to the mynister of the place to se hispenance performed 
accordingly and to reconcile him to the Church. And 
lett that order be published in the parish Church on a 
Sonday at moreninge prayer and before the Communion 
service. 

4. — ^The next following Soneday lett the offender he ap- 
pointed to stand all the tyme of Divyne service or sermon 
* n the f orenoone in the Porch of the Church (if it have any 
if not without the Churchdore, if extremity of weather 
hinder not) in a penitent fashion in a whitesheete and with, 
a white rod in his hand, his head uncovered, his conn- 
tenaunce deiected, not takingparticular notice of any person 
that pas seth by him. And when the people goe in and 
goe out of the Church, let him open his knees humbly 
crave their prayers and acknowledge his offence in this 
forme (Oood Christians Bemember in your Prayers a 
Poor wretched Apostate or Benegado). 

5.— The second Sonday lett him stand in the Church 
Porch, and in his penitential habit as before, and then 
after the " Te Deum " ended lett him be brought in by. 
one of the Churchwardens so far as the west side of the. 
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font of the said Ohureh, there lett him penitently kneele 
till the second Lesson be ended, then lett him make his sub- 
mission and aske mercy of God in the forme following : — 
O Lord God of Heaven and Earth be merpy full to me a 
most inretohed Synner. (This said let him smite his 
Breast three tymes.) I confesse O Lord I haye iustly 
deserved to be otterly renounced by thee, because I have 
yealded to renounce my Savior and that holy profession 
wch I had formerly made of thy name. (This said let 
him smite his Breast three tymes.) O God forgeive me 
this haynous and horrible Synne with all other my 
greevious Syns against thee, And lett me opon thy 
gratious pardon and ynfjmite mercy be restored to the 
right benefltt of this blessed Sacrament, which I have so 
wickedly abjured and be received (though most onworthy) 
into thy gracious favor and the Oomunion of thy f aithfull 
people Even for thy great mercies sake in Jesus Christ 
my blessed Lord and Savior which don lett him in an 
humble and devout manner kisse the Bottom stone of the 
font, strike his breast and presently depart into the Church 
porch as before. 

6.— The third Sonday lett him at the begynninge of 
Divyne service be brought into the Body of the Church 
and plaoed neire onto the Mynister's pewe, and there lett 
him stand in his penitencial habitt duringe the tyme of 
Divyne service where the Mynister immeadiately before the 
Apostles Creed shall publiquely putt the offender in 
mynde of the f oulenes of his Synne, and stir him op to a 
serious repentance, advisingehim that aslight andordynary 
sorrowe is not enough for so grevious an offence. Which 
donne the mynister shall aske the penitent publiquely 
whither he hath found a true and earnest remorse in Ms 
Boule for this Synne, And whither he hath thoroughly 
humbled himself before God for it, and whither he 
doth desire that the whole oongregaoon should take notice 
of his humiliacon and onfayned repentance. 

(TO Bl CX)MTIN17]ED.) 



^u^Hus. 



610.— Hklbton Fubbt Day.— Can anyone date the 
dying out of certain customs about Helston Furry Day 
which seem now to bo given up, «.</., assembly and break- 
fast at Giles' Cot, the tradesman's fad4, the ducking of 
recalcitrants, &c. ? The festival was in some points well 
kept up in 1882 and 1883, but some others have been 
dropped. W. S. L. S. 

Newlyn. 

61L— John Gbego AND HIS Family.— In a histoiy of 
Chap-books of the 18th century, with/oc-«mtfc», notes, and 
introduction by John A^diton, Lond., 1882, there is a 
notice of one entitled " The Histoiy of John Gregg and 
his Family of Bobbers and Murderers, who took up their 
abode in a cave near the sea-side in Clovelly, in Devon- 
shire, where they lived twenty years without so much as 
once going to visit city or town ; how they robbed above 
one thousand persons, and murdered and eat all whom 
they robbed ; how at last they were happily diecovered 
by a pack of bloodhounds ; and how John Gregg, his wife, 
eight sons, six daughters, eighteen grandsons, and f our> 
teen granddaughters were all seised and executed, by 



being cast alive into three fires and were burnt." The 
note appended to this extraordinaiy story by the editor 
is this :•— This chap-book is precisely similar to the history 
of "Sawney Beane," who lived temp, James I., (mly the 
names and locality have been changed. The lovers of 
horrors can be fully gratified by reading Sawney Beano's 
life in either Captain Charles Johnson's " HistiHy of the 
Lives and Actions of the most famous Highway Men, 
Street Bobbers, etc," 8 vo., Edinburgh, 1813, pp. 33^ ; 
or voL 1, p. 161, of "The Terrific Registers." The ques> 
tion I would ask is, is anything more known of this 
wonderful story connected with Clovelly, or with any 
other part of Devonshire ? E. PABmr. 

Exeter. 

612.— Plymstook Pbioby.— In one of my sketch books^ 
bearing date 1865, I have a drawing of an old drcnlar 
font standing at the time near the western door in Plym> 
stock Church. It was an exceptionally good type of Nor- 
man work— somewhere about 1100, A. D.— having a 
double square plinth and an escalloped base; the bowl 
was ornamented with an inverted honeysuckle, and the 
whole was crowned with one of the most unique canopies 
I ever witnessed of carved and painted wood, with a 
slight leavening of classic. J udging from my drawing of 
it I should consider it contemporary with the screen and 
the classic details or patching about 1600, A.D. I visited 
the church a short time since, but only to find the font 
removed. I inquired of one of the churchwardena 
respecting it, and ho appeared to know nothing of ita 
existence. Are any of your readers in a position to 
throw any light on this subject, or am I wrong in the 
name which is attached to my drawing ? 

There is also at the residence of Captain Daubeny dose 
by, an old cross and a gargoyle head, in granite, evidently 
of the same period as the font Did those architectund 
remains form part of the old Plymstock Priory ? 

London. H. A. Gbibblk 

613.— Fby Family of Dxvon.— Can any of your 
readers give me information respecting the pedigroe of 
the Frys who formerly lived in Devonshire ? 

According to Edmundson's "Complete Body of 
Heraldry," they were of Exeter, and Tarrant-Gunville, in 
Dorset, and their ooat-of -arms, vert, 3 horses current arg. 
bridled or, and their crest, an arm embowed in armour 
proper, grasping a sword enfiled with a Moor's head, aU 
proper. 

In Younge's Diary (Camden Soc., Na 41, p. xxx) men- 
tion is made of a Fry family descending from John Fiy,of 
Fenniton, by Jane, daughter of Edmund, Duke of Somer- 
set, though in Foster's Peerage it was a Sir Biohaxd Fry, 
Knt, who married this Jane, but Lyson (Magna Britan- 
nia, voL 6» p. cxlvi.) says the Devon branch has died 
out 

In Guillim's " Display of Heraldry" the ooat-of-arms is 
somewhat different, being vert, a fleur de lys in fess or, 
between 3 horses current arg. bridled of the second, and 
this belonged to a Robert Fry, of Exeter. 

This coat-of -arms is the same according to Hutohins 
(" Dorset," voL 3, p. 537) as the Dorset Fiys (of Iweme 
Minster and Tarrant-Gunville), except that the horses axe 
not bridled, which, to my mind, constitutes the difference 
between the Devon and Dorset Fiys. 
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Bdmundflon also mentionfl the Dorset Fr^e separately. 
Ooat-of-arms vert 3 colts current arg. and, crest a cubit 
•«rm erect grasping a falchion all proper, hilted or. 

I shall be much obliged if any one can give me informa- 
tion respecting the pedigrees of these two families of Frys, 
or where I can obtain such information, and if there still 
4ure descendants from either family. 

Birmingham. E. A. Frt. 

614. —Epitaph on a Mayor of Exetkb.— The follow- 
ing lines appear in T. Webb's '* Epitaphs," published in 
1775 (vt>L 2, p. 76), and I have found them, copied ap- 
parently from one another, in several works on the same 
subject, including one published (without author's name) 
in 1806 by Lackington, the well-known bookseller. In no 
iuBtance is any clue given to the author's name, or whether 
they were ever inscribed on any tombstone. They are not, 
however,contain6d in " Tolderoy's collection," published in 
1755, nor in ** Pettigiew's Standard Work" :— 

Off A MATOE OP BXBTBR. 

** Here lies the Body of Okptain Tally, 
Aged an Hundred and Nine Years folly, 
And Threesoore Tears before, as Mayor, 
The Sword of this CSty he did bear, 
Nine of his Wives do by him He, 
So shall the Tenth when she doth die." 

The name of Tully is not included in the list of the Blayors 
of Exeter, nor in those of any other of the Corporation 
-Officers, as given in Oliver's '* Exeter." Again,Polwhele does 
not mention the name in his list of Devonshire Cente- 
narians ("Hist, of Devonshire," vol. l,pp. 126-7), audit finds 
Ao place in Easton's " Human Longevity." 

Some of your correspondents may perhaps be able to 
give some explanation of them, and point out whether 
they refer to any real personage, or whether they are of a 
ftogOB character only. If the former, I should be glad to add 
the name to my list of centenarians of the county. If 
the latter, the sooner their nature is known the better,soas 
to prevent their intrusion in future works on epitaphs as a 
•geniiine example. T. N. Bbubhiuld, M.D. 

Budleigh Salterton. 

615.— Anoisnt Font at Bioklkioh Chuboh.— Have 
any of your antiquarian readers seen an ancient font recently 
turned oiit of BioUeigh Churoh. I saw it near the tower 
m few days ago, and shall be glad to know something oon- 
oexning it, especially if it is not worthy of preservation, being 
doubtless of some antiquity T 

Plymouth. J. E. E. D. 



Siptif^' 



SAXFLEBS.—ireifem AnHquary, No. xvi.— These curious 
•and interesting examples of domestic industry and school 
training may well claim a reoordinthe WeaUmAiUiqwirpf 
as suggested by "W. S. L. S." Mrs. Bury Palliser, in her 
beautiful book on lace, referring to some scarce pattern- 
books of the 17th century, says:— "These pattern-books 
being high in price and difficult to procure, teachers of the 
-art soon caused the various patterns to be reproduced in 
'"sam doths," as samplers were then termed ; and young 
ladies worked at them diligently, as a proof of their com- 
petency in the arts of cut-work, lacis,and rtotti],muoh as a 
-dame-school child did her A. B. C. in the oiNintry villages of 



our own day. Ptoud mothers caused these eh^s-d'oeuvre 
of their offspring to be framed and glazed ; hence many 
have come down to us,hoarded up in old families, uninjured 
at the present time." The transfer of these patterns to 
the ordinary sampler was a means of putting the ordinary 
worker in possession of the curious devices which usually 
foim the ornamental portion of the work— for clearly its 
principal use was for the purpose of practice in "marking" 
linen, &c., now almost superseded by the more general 
use of marking ink. 

"Johnson's 4to. Dictionaiy" gives the following defini- 
tions : — 

1. Sampler, a iiattem of work : a specimen with the 
following quotations : — 

"The 9ampler b of Heavenly things." 

—Wicliffe, Heb. 9. 
" Fair Philomel, she but lost her tongue. 
And In a tedious sampler sew*d her mind.'* 

—Titus Andronicus. 

2. A piece worked by yonng girls for improvement. 

" Coarse complexions 
And cheelcs of soriy grain will serve to ply 
The Mtnjpler, and to lease the houae«-ife*8 wooL" 

— ICilton-Oomus. 
" I saw her sober over a tampler, or gay over a jointed baby.** 

—Pope. 
Taylor, the water-poet, author of a rare book, "The 
Needle's Excellency," gives in it the following enumera> 
tion of the quaint objects represented in needlework : — 
"Flowers, Plants and Fishes, Beasts, Birds, Flyas, and Bees, 
Hils, Dales, Plaines, Pastures, Skies, Seas, Rivers, Trees. 
There's nothinir neere at hand, or farthest sought. 
But with the Needle may be shap'd and wrought." 
and Miss Lambert, in her "Handbook of Needlework,'* 
says of the stitches used that they are innumerable^ 
" which are to be met with on the samplers worked for 
sale, both in England and Grermany, and numberless the 
names applied to them, and it is as easy to invent new 
stitches as it is to invent new names for them." 
Exeter. O. T. 

Brent Hill.— The little ruin on the summit of Brent- 
hill is known in the neighbourhood as The ChapeL 
According to " Murray's Guide," however, it was for- 
merly a wind-mill, and was erected by Dr. Tripe, of 
Ashburton, about the year 1790. There is very little of 
it now remaining, and when it was pulled down tne stonee 
were doubtless used in the construction of the boundary 
wall which runs across the hill* I am informed, by one 
who reoollects when a great deal more of it was standing, 
that the walls were pierced with loop-holes; and the 
same informant says that he always heard that the build- 
ing was used as a kind of observatory or look-out house. 

That the beacon fire in earlier times was lighted on thia 
lull I think is more than likely, the extensive prospect 
which its lofty crest commands admirably adapting it 
for such a purpose; the name also points to this oondu- 
sion, for BrerU is the participle of hrennan, to bum. 

The name also occurs in another Devonshire parish,— 
that of Brent Tor, near Tavistock,— where we again find* 
a very commanding eminence, suited in every way for a 
spot on which to kindle the signal-fires. The association 
of the name with these natural features certainly leads to 
no other conclusion than that on the summit of theea 
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billi the red flunee of the beMea fin shot upward in the 
olden days, sending forth a signal that would be seen for 
many mUes around. Wm. Obobsino. 

South Brent. 

COAD OF BxKTE]i.~The author of a *' Letter to a 
Clergyman," 1746. This vexy dever and learned little 
book is ascribed by a former owner of the copy in the 
Devon and Exeter Institution (lir. John Baron) to Mr. 
Coad, a wool-stapler of Exeter, thus conflrming the 
writer in NoUi and Queries. B. PASriTT. 

Exeter. 

[Mr. Goad was also the writer of two other pamphlets. 

Edjtob] 

MoRioB, William.— See Wood^s "AthenjeOxoniensis,' 
vol. iii., pp. 1087-1089. His eldest son, William Morioe, 
was made a baronet 20 April, 1661 ; ib., p. 1090. 

Exeter. B. Pabfitt. 

[See also " Ath. Oxon.," n. 422 ; also Ufe in Prince's 
" Worthies of Devon," Ed., 1810.— Bditob.] 

BiKON Babiuki.— See Aeademp for May 12, 1|83, 
No. 375,p. 330.— Bd, 



i*. Weekly Mercury, June \6th, 1883. 
RECONCILIATION OF APOSTATES. 

(OONTINUSD.) 

In signification whereof the offender shall say these 
words, or to the like effecte after the Mynister: — 

I (lett him heere name himself e both by his Ohristian 
and Simame) doe heere in the presence of Almighty God, 
and before you his faithful people humbly and penitently 
confesse, that I have greviouslie offended the Majestic of 
god and deeply wounded my owne Soule in that I 
so far yealded to the weakness of my sinful flesh, 
as that I suffered mysdfe, through the cruelty of God's 
Edymies, to be miscarried to the renoundnge of my deere 
Saviour, and that true Ohristian Religion wherein I was 
brought up. I do well know what I have deserved both 
at the hand of God and of his Church, for this wicked and 
graceless Aote ; And now, as I have often heretofore, 
bet west Ood and myne owne soule washed thisSynne with 
my Teares and craved his merdfuU f orgevenes So I be- 
seech you all to take knowledge of this my publique 
sorrowe and humiliacon, and both to pardon and f orgeive 
thatiustOffenoe which I have herein geven to you also,and 
the whcde Church of Christ, and also to jpyne with me in 
humble and hartie prayers to Almightie God. That he 
wilbe pleased to scale onto my soule the full pardon and 
remission of this my grevius syn, even for the Mke of his 
deere sonne my blessed Saviour and redeemer. In whose 
name and worde I detire you to accompany these my 
prayers sayinge with me — Our father, etc. 
After this the Minister shall speake to the Congregacon 

to this effect : — 
Seinge now deere Christian Bretheren that this Offender 
hath geven so good and full testimoney of his true repen- 
tance and hath so humbly and fervently craved the f orgeve- 
nes of God and his Church, I shall not neede to use many 
worde in perswadinge you how ready you ought to be both 



toooBoeive fnlLhope of Ood*s gratious pardon of him 
(who is alwayes readye to prevent and meete ua in our 
touming to him) and also to prof esse your foigeevenee of 
him for so much as concenteth his offenoetowarde yon and 
charitably to ymbiaoe him with the Arms of tender pttty 
and compassion as a true Christian Converte to his Saviour, 
and gladly to welcome him into that holy CommunyoQwhidb 
his simple feare and fraUty caused him to forsake. Now 
therefore I do eamestlye beseech you in the Bowells of 
Christ Jesus our blessed Savior, to passe by the gnat 
offence of this sorrofull penytent^ as well consideringe the 
weakenes of our frayle nature when it is overpreeaed with 
vyolence and extremytie of Torments, and both to oom- 
miserate his fearf ull apostate and to encourage and 
comforte him in the happie retoume to Christ and hia 
Church. 



7.— Heere lett the Penytent kneale downe agayne 
ward and bowinge to the very pavement lett him say thus, 
either by himself, if he shall be able to read it, or ells 
after the Mynister. 

O my soule blesse the Lord. Blessed be the father of 
merdes and the God of all Consolation. Blessed be the 
Lord Jesus the son of God the Saviour of the wwld. 
Blessed be the Holy Spirit God the holy Ghost, Bleved 
by the holy Trinitie, our Ood end lastinge. Ble«ed be 
the holy Catholiok Church and all you the servants of thfr 
lord Jesus Christ. The name of QtoA be blessed evermore 
forthe assembly of hisSaints and for the divine ordinanoe 
of hia holy Word and Sacramte. And of hia heavenlj 
power comitted to his holy Priests in his Church for the 
reconciliacon of Synners onto himself e and the abedvinge 
•f ttem from all their Iniquitye. Soe heere I oppon the 
bended knees of my body and soule meet humbly beg the 
assistance of all your Christian prayers, and the benefit of 
that his holy Ordinance, And I meekly beeeccb 
you (Sr) as my Ghostly father, A Priest of God and 
the Churches deputye, to receive me onto that gimce^ and 
into the bosome of the Church, and by loosinge me from 
the bonde of my grevyous syns to make me partaker of that 
inestimable Benefit, and so to reconeyle me onto the 
misticaU body of Christ Jesus my Lord and Savior. 
Ihen lett the Priest come fourth to him and stuid over 

him and Layinge his hand on his head say as ia 

prescribed in the Booke of Comon Prayer thus. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ who hath left power to his Church 
to absolve all Synners wch truly repent and beleive in him 
of his great mercy forgeve thee thine offences, and by his 
Aucthority committed to me I absolve thee hffn tki$ iky 
haynout Cryme of Renegacon and from all other iky Syns^ 
In the name of the father of the son and of the holy 
Ghost. Amen. 
Then lett the Priest touminge himself Eastwards kneele 

downe in the same place. 
This document is found in the Patent Book, No. 1, p. 34» 

"Bishops Begistry" Exeter. It is not dated, but is 

found between 1637 and 1638. 

The following is the extract from WiUdns referred 
to:— 

*' Then let the priest, turning himself eastward, 
kneel down in the same place, the pentient kneel- ' 
ing behind him, and say the Collect which stands after 
, ^he Absolution in the Visitation of the Sick, but changing 
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the latter part of it thus :— *' O most merciful Ood, 
who, aooording to the multitude of Thy mercies doet bo 
put away the niui of those that truly repent^ 
that thou remembered them no more ; open Thy eye of 
mercy, upon this Thy servanti who most earnestly de- 
sireth pardon and forgiveness ; renew in him, most loving 
Father, whatsoever had been decayed by the fraud and 
malice of the devil, or by his own carnal will and frail- 
ness ; preserve and continue him in the imity of the 
Ohurch ; consider his contrition, and accept 
his humiliation, and forasmuch as he putteth his full trust 
only in Thy mercy, impute not unto him his former 
abnegation of Thee, but recieve him into Thy favour, 
through the merits of Thy most dearly beloved 
Son Jesus Christ our Saviour, Amen." After 
that let the minister take him up, and take away his 
white sheet and wand, and taking him by the hand, say 
unto him : — 

" Dear Brother (forsowe will now acknowledge you to be) 
let me here advise you with what care and diligence every 
day of your life yon ought to consider how much you are 
bound to the infinite goodness of Ood, who bath called you 
out of that woeful condition whereinto you had cast your- 
self, and how much it concemeth you ever hereafter to 
walk worthy of so great a mercy, being so much more 
careful to approve yourself in all holy obedience to God, 
bj how much you have more dishonoured and provoked 
Him by this your shameful revolt from Him, which the 
same €k>d the Father of mercies vouchsafe to enable you 
unto, for the sake of the dear Son of Hislove, Jesus Ohrist 
the righteous. Amen.'* 

After this, let him be openly promised, that upon any 
Communion-day following, he shall be ailmitted to the 
holy sacrament ; for which let him be directed to prepare 
himself, and when he receives, let him make a solemn 
oblation according to his ability, after the order set down 
in the service book." 

WUkin's Concilia, Vol. iv., page 522, 524, foL 1737. 

John Maolian. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Olouc 



FAMILY AND ARMS OF LAKE 

In a volume of " The Universal Library," which I have 
before me, there is a very fine book-plate, having under- 
neath the name " Sr. Atwill Lake, Bart.," and on one of 
the fly-leaves is the baronet's autograph. The book 
belongs to a gentleman in Devonport, whose wife is a col- 
lateral connection of this ancient Norfolk family, said to 
be descended from Hugh de Caley, who left this world in 
1286 to join the " Great Majority," and whose wife was 
Agnes, daughter and heiress of Hamo de Hampstead. A 
Rev. Edward Lake, one of this stock, was some time "Fre- 
bendary and Archdeacon of Exeter. Although he held 
this preferment, I do not think the citizens of the 
Cathedral city saw or heard much of him, excepting now 
and then one of his eloquent sermons. He was an able 
man, and a refined scholar. He was Chaplain to James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James IL, and also Tutor to 
the Princesses Mary and Anne. I cannot find that he 
ever held a living in the diocese of Exeter, but he wasf or 
wome time Rector of the united parishes of St. Mary Hill 
and St Andrew Undershaif , London. Dying in 1703-4, 



he was buried in the church of St. Katherine Crec 
(Christ's Church), where there is, I believe, a mural 
monument commemorative of him. The name of Lake 
appears in one solitary instance in the old registers at St. 
Budeaux. In 1592, on August 21, Nicholas Lake and 
Martha Wyatt were married in the imrish church. The 
charges on the first quarter of the Lake shield are 
amongst the most interesting and historical in the whole 
of English honourable augmentations. To estimate them 
fully we must revert to the great Civil War in the 17tb 
century, when the stem necessities of the times led men 
to declare themselves for, or against, one of the two 
parties into which the community was divided. Edward 
Lake, Chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln, like the 
majority of his class, threw in his lot for the King, put 
on the armour of a cavalier, and fought heroically for the 
rights of his king on the field of Naseby. Sixteen wounds 
and a disabled left arm could not compel him to quit the 
field, so he, putting the bridle in his mouth, continued in 
the contest till a total defeat was suffered by the Royal 
Army. He was named for a baronetcy, but as the patent 
was not taken out, we suppose the sinister hand gules 
never appeared on his shield. (A somewhat similar case 
has very recently happened by the death of Mr. William 
Chambers, of Edinburgh : had he lived a few days longer, 
the cognizance of Ulster would have graced his armorial 
bearing.) 

Arms on the book plate. — Quarterly, 1, Oules, a dextei' 
arm embowed, in armour, issuing from the sinister side 
of the shield, holding in the hand a stoord, erects all ppr. 
thereto affixed a banner, argent, bearing on a cross, 
between 16 escutcheons of the Jleld a lion passant, 
guardant, or. f. — Sabl-e, a bend,between 6 cross-crosslets, 
fitchee, argent, S. — quarterly argent and sable, on abend 
of the last, S'Jteur-de-lys of the first, 4- — argent, a pile 
sable, point in base, over all a chevron counter-anged, 
(Otway). — On a shield of pretence, sable, afess ermine ; 
on a eanUm of the second, a lion rampant of the field. 
(Winter). 
Crests. — 1. — A eavalier in eomvlete armour, on a horse 
courant, argent, bridle and trappings, all proper, in his 
dexter hand a sword imbrued, holding the bridle in his 
mouth, the sinister arm hanging down usdess, round his 
body a scarf, in bend gules, t. — A sea-horae*s head, 
argent, finned, or, gorged with S bars, holding an 
annulet in his mouih gules. 

The patent for this baronetcy was taken out in 1711. 
Edward Lake, the Naseby hero,lived through the Common- 
wealth, saw royalty restored in Great Britain, and went 
to his grave full of years and clothed with immortal 
honour in 1674. The name of Henry Atwill Lake is fresh 
in the memory of many still living. Williams, Lake, and 
Sandwith were at one time a trio of household words in 
many English homes. CoL Lake was one of these three 
brave men who, in the Turkish garrison, so nobly de- 
fended Kars against the Russian forces during the 
Crimean War, in the year 1855. Dr. Humphry Sandwith, 
with his wife and family, spent the summer of 1879 at 
Mount Tamar, St. Budeaux, during the absence from home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Fl^t Blake. While there he wrote some 
rather trenchant letters to the Western Morning News 
on the state of the Turkish Empire, which showed that 
his opinion of the Porte had undergone a complete change 
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This gifted and talented man died the following year in 
Paris. If the army and navy have had their heroes out 
of the family of Lake, so has Utersture found a friend. 
Mr. Waif ord, in his Greater London^ tells us that Sir 
James Winter Lake, Bart., while he resided at the 
"Firs," Enfield, London, " was the friend and patron of 
Mr. J. T. Smith, to whom he dedicated one of his 
many works on London." "Lady Lake, who then 
retained much of her youthful beauty, by her language 
and extreme affability, charmed everyone." 

" Un Dieu, Un Boy, Un Coeur," is the motto which 
speaks the sentiments of Lake. 

St. Budeaux. J. W. 



Qtt^rifB. 



616.— Holy Wklls and Well-wobship in Cornwall. 
—After several years, and many pleasant pilgrimages to 
the Holy- wells of Cornwall, I have yet left several un- 
explored. I have with pen recorded from the lips of my 
historical authorities, (the hoary-headed eld), the tradi- 
tional stories respecting them ; and by pencil depicted 
them as they stand. Many of those I once knew fairly 
perfect are falling or fallen, drained of their water, and 
deserted by their naiads, or saintly patrons. I have 
gathered enough material for a booklet on the subject 
already ; but wishing to make it as complete as possible, I 
would ask the aid of your readers in sending me, through 
the pages of the Wettem Antiquary, an account of any 
saint's well in their neighbourhoods, (a skcteh or photo- 
graph if possible would be much esteemed), the times and 
modes observed when the waters are consulted for cure 
or divination, the legendary lore connected vdth them, 
and any other particulars. The most interesting material 
is got, not from books, but from the mouths of the old 
folk. I may return to the subject ai^ain ; at present I 
wish to enquire what authority there is for the oft-repeated 
story that St. Madron's well was partially demolished by 
Shrubsall, Governor of Pendennis Castle, and Major Ceely, 
of St. Ives, in the time of the Protectorate ? 

Bodmin. T. (^ OouoH. 



Se^liiH. 



Burying in Woollkn.— By the 29th of Charles the 
Second, it was enacted that all persons were in future to 
be buried in woollen dresses or shrouds, the person direct- 
ing the burial for non-compliance with the Act to forfeit 
£5. This law was passed lor the encouragement 
of the woollen manufacture In England ; and to 
prevent any evasion, the friends or executors of the dead 
were obliged to make oath before a justice of the peace 
that the provisions of the Act had been complied with. 
This Act was very unpopular, more particularly with the 
upper classes, for whose shrouds it had been customaiy to 
use linen. A weU-knovm quotation from Pope refers to 

this subject. 

"Odiosl In Woollen! WouM a sslnt-iJrovoke ! 
Were the iMt urdrds that poor Naroteaspoke. 
No, M a tfiuaifaq^clilifteaQd BMssdIs laoe 
Wrap my oold limbs and shade my lifeless f SM ; 



One would not sure^be frightful when one's dead. 
And Betty, give this cheek a little red." 

Narcissa is said to have boen intended for Mrs. Anna 
Oldfield, a celebrated actress, who insisted on being rouged 
when laid out, and dressed in a very fine Brusseli boo 
head dress, a new pair of kid gloves and a robe with laea 
ruffles and a lace collar. She died 23 Oct., 1730, and waa 
buried in Westminster Abbey on the 27 Oct. It would 
therefore appear that there was no objection to having tbo 
woollen dress covered over with another dress. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 

Gbobqk C. Boabb. 

In 1678 (30, Ohas. II., cap. 3), an Act was passed with 
this title, "An Act for Burying in Woollen," which re- 
quired that an affidavit should be brought within eight 
days of the burial, imdera penalty of £5, that thedeooaaed 
was not buried in linen. This Act was not repealed until 
1814 (54, Geo. III., cap. 108). In the Sutoombe register 
between 1686 and 1812, there are nine instances where it 
is recorded that the individual ** was buried in Linnen." 
In each of these, I suppose the penalty incurred by the 
infraction of the Act would be paid. 

Buckland Brewer. J. Inolb Drbdqs. 

This custom, I believe, was instituted to encourage the 
English woollen manufacture. I have seen it recorded in 
old parish registers. There was an Act of Parliament 
bearing on the subject. Probably one of your l^al 
readers may find out and give the date of the statute. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

GiilBBLB. — Is this an oflf-shoot of the Zurich family of 
Grebel (scie additional MSS. British Museum 1737. Germ. 
No. 25684). In Burke's Encyclopaedia of Heraldry the 
family of Grebell of Canterbury is referred to, and in tiie 
Sussex Archseological collections the name of Greble or 
Grebell appears to have been honourably connected witii 
the ancient Cinque port of Rye. Among the wills proved 
in the Taunton Archidiaconal Court in the year 1538, temp. 
Hen. VnL, I find that of John Giybbell, for Overstowqr, 
near Bridgwater, but his profession is not given. The 
name again appears for the same parish in the reign of 
James L Richard Grible, Thomas I>ybbell, of Holford, la 
the same district, in the year 1543^ but it ultimately assumed 
the form of Dyble in the parish of North Petherton A.D. 
1551, Sawtell crops up at Drayton, (West) Somerset, in 
the year 1549, and Treble at Combeflorey in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Both of these latter names are very respect- 
ably represented in these districte. Mr. Sawtell, who has 
just carried off the prize for the best horse at the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Show, generally appean 
withthebest mount at the annual training of the regi- 
ment of the West Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, and I have 
no doubt but that a great many of the owners of thenamee 
wbo were at one time looked upon as foreigners ulti- 
mately became owners and occupiers of property in some of 
your pleasent Devonshire towns and valleys. 

Taunton. A. J. Monday. 

PieruBBS IN Appliqub Work.— The note of " W. S. 
L. S." under this subject is certainly an interesting one, 
and may not the materials for such a book be gathered 
through the Wettem Antiquary f I have before me tiuee 
examples of " appliqub work '* pictures. One is that of 
ahoy chastising a tired dog drawing a small cart. 'The 
b9y*8 dreis, shoes, 'fto., a&d the dog, are formed of ntin» 
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^mounted on a water-colour landscape on paper. Under 
neath the picture is written — '* The angry boy and the 
tired dog." Another, in an oval gilt frame, repreaents a 
Roman matron delivering a funeral oration over the body 
of her deoeaaed husband. This picture is of a sort of 
coloured flannel in " appliqu^ " and embroidery. The 
face, hands, and foot are painted in water-colour on 
paper. A tliird example, a pole fire-screen, represents a 
gipsy telling a young lady's fortune. This is done in 
crewels and silk embroidery, mounted on satin ; the sky, 
laces, and hands of the figure are in water-colour. In 
old domestic furniture there is the child's go-cart, the 
upright clock-case, ornamented with marquetrie work, 
also tea-caddies and work-boxes similarly ornamented ; 
nor must be forgotten the famous " old oak chest," with 
its curious characteristic devices. 
Exeter. Q. T. 



Oabzantiok.— It has been suggested to me that the 
name of Garsantick, in Lawhitton, may be connected 
with the cross standing there. This is not impossible. 
If the Care be taken as a corruption for Growze, the name 
would mean ^*the fair or beautiful cross," i.e., Orowz- 
Oarx— cross; An— the (by Cornish rule) following the 
chief nown— e.^., Street-an-Nawan— the new road ; Chy- 
-an-dour — the house by the water ; Tick for Teag or Teg- 
fair, beautifuL If the cross described by " E. 6. B." be 
ao ornate (as this account implies), then the epithet 
wonld be fairly accurate, and the derivation of the name 
probable. 

Ke^yn. W. S. Laoh-Sztrma. 

Pltmpton and PLm8TO0K.~I concluded the priory ot 
Flympton was a slip of the pen. There was a chapel at 
Plymstock, which tV'alter, Abbot of Tavistock (1154-74) 
aoirendered to Richard, Prior of Plympton, 1160-9, to put 
an end to all strife between them, and it was agreed 
that whenever the monks of Tavistock went to Plympton, 
they were to be received, boarded, and lodged as membem 
of the fraternity, and mce versa. Abbot Walter was a 
Winchester monk. Levingus, the former Abbot, wh o assisted 
in restoring Edward the Confessor, was a Winchester 
monk, and afterwards Bishop of Crediton ; in a former 
nnmber he is styled as Bishop of Exeter, by a similar slip. 

London. Wtvkkn Oulk. 

The Eikok BA8iLiKB.*-'Tour correspondent on this 

• aubject, may perhaps, be glad to be directed to the 

Athenieum, May 5, 1883 ; pages 570, 571, in which some 

evidence of an early date is brought forward in corroba- 

tion of the kingly authorship of the above book. 

H. Sharbook. 

Db. Qaudxn and teb Exkon Basilxks.— In my judg- 
ment the writer quoted by " Bibliographer " in making 
his statement about the Eikon Basilike andBUhopGrauden 
proves most conclusively one point—his own unfitness to 
inaimotthepublio. That statement is so far contrary to 
the &cts of the case, that with thoughtful men the feeling 
adverse to the Bishop's claim has been streogthening, 
while of late years aU the new evidence discovered had 
beenin-fttroar of the Sing. Dr. Philip Bliss, quite aa 
coiBpctefitai^authflrity on anoh a question as Dr. Oliver 
cr Lord MManlay, srhcn revismg, Anthony Woods " Life 
-cfMr«-GawlMi"(^lh.* Oaeoti. iij. 618.) wrote in .:^817, 
" ***ify cwn cpiBion is that Qaoden 'Was 90t tl>«.i^^tl»or and 



that Charles was," Dr. Christopher Wordsworth's three 
books, " Who wroU Eikon BawiUkt? " 1824, ** Documenlary 
SuppUmetU to who wrote Eikon Basilike ? " 1825, and 
"Kinff Charles the First the author of Eikon Banlike** 
1828, have not yet been satisfactorily answered. |f 
"BibHographer" will road Mr. Edward J. L. Scott's 
Pr^a^ie to Mr. Eliot Stock's reprint of the Eikon, 1880, he 
will find some particulars of the new evidence since Dr. 
Wordsworth wrote. Apart from Gauden this subject will 
necessarily turn up in the Bibliotheea Devoniensis, for Dr. 
Thos. Long, a Prebendary of Exeter, answered Anthony 
Walker in 1694, and J. T(oung) of Plymouth, took part in 
the controversy in 1703. 
Buckland Brewer. J. Ingls Drxdok. 



" Weekly Mercury ;' June 2yd, 1883. 

DEVON SIGNBOARDS. 

The two following are interesting notices of Devon 
signboards of the last century : — 

1. — ^Found at the back of the panels in an old oak room 
at Otteiy St. Mary, and now exhibited by E. Brand, Esq., 
of Exeter, at the opening of the Kew Dental Hospital, 
Leicester-square, London : 

" Thos. Smith Glader 
Let Blood and Draw 
Teeth att 3d Tea KitteLs and Potts 
Buckeis and Lantrens Cups 
To BB HandeLd Heare.** 
2.— Mentioned in the "life of lAckington," the Bookseller, 
1791, p. 184. 
I also saw in a village near Plymouth, in Devonshire :— 
** Roger Tuttel, by Ood's grace and mercy, kills 
rats, moles, and aU sorts of vermin and 
venomous creatures." 

T. N. Brushfisld, M.D. 
Budleigh Salterton. 



PARR FAMILY OF CHUDLEIGH. 

ALPHINGTON, POWDERHAM, SHIL- 

LINGFORD, AND EXETER. 

Can anyone give me any further information relating 
to the following : — 

Parre, or Parr family, of Chudleigh. The earliest will 
relating to the Parre or Parr family of Devonshire is 
that of John Parre, of Chudleigh, dated 16th August, 
1551. Names his brother John Parre, his wife Elenore, 
his daughter Joaue, and his son Nicholas Parr. Proved 
13th May, 1552, at Exeter. Collated with Exeter. 

I shall esteem it a great favour if anyone will forward 
met^oogj of the above Will from the Probate Court, 
Exeter. 

Also the will of Henry Parre, of Alphington, August, 
.1615, will of Sabine Parr, of Exeter, July, 1618 ; and the 
will of Judith Par, of Exeter, July, 1618, which are all to 
be seen in the Archdeaconry of Exeter. 

WUlaof John Parr, of Exeter, April, 1600; Martha 
iPfcrr, of Bx^t^r, 17^2. 
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I shall be glad of a copy of the adminiatration of the 
effects of the Rev. Thomaa Parr, Rector of Ooryton, 
1622, and Elixabeth Parre, of Chudleigh, 1622, which 
are to be found in the Principal Registry of the Bishop, 

Exeter. 
Administration of the effects of Judith Parr, of Exeter, 

6th August, 1691. 

Parr family, of Alphington, from the Probate Court, 
Exeter, on the 6th April, 1640. Administration of the 
effects of Heniy Parr, late of Alphington, deceased. 
Intestate was granted to Richard Harris, of Alphington, 
yeoman, during the minority of Elizabeth Parr, Henry 
Parr, John Parr, William Parr, and Agnes Parr, his 
children. Inventory £377 16e. 4d. ; equivalent now to 

about £2,000. 
Parr family, from the Parish Register of Alphington, 

through the kindness of the Rector, the Rev. E. J. G. 

Dupius. (The Parish Register of Alphington dates from 

1603). 

BAFTISMB. 

1607,— Nov 9th Joane daughter of John Parr. 
1609.— March 28th Barbara daughter of John Parr. 
1610.— Nov 28th William son of J^hn Parr. 
1612.— Feby 10th Hugh son of John Parr. ' 
1615.— June 10th Ellxabeth daughter of John Parr. 
1620.— Sept 27th Agnes daughter of John Parr. 
1633.— May 27th William son of Henry Parr. 
1666.— Nov 22nd Sarah daughter of Christopher Parr. 
1737.— Jany 6th John son of John Pttrr Esqr. 
1742.— Sept 19th Henry son of Henry Parr and Agnes 

his wife of Exminster. 
1747,_july 19th John son of John and Ann Parr. 

BURIALS. 
1615.— August Ist Henry Parr. 
1618.— April Ist John Parr. 
^621.— March 28th Anthony Parr. 
1625.— October 15th Agnes Parr. 
1637.— June 10th Jane the wife of Henry Parr. 
1671.— December 28th, Christopher Parr. 
1747.— April 24 Joan Parr. 

IIARBIAGES, 

1617.-^une 25th George Parr and Mary Harris. 

1683.— Jany 24 Richard Hawker and Mary Parr. 

1685.— May 30th Robert Loutem and Rebecca Parr. 

1692.— November 5th Richard Parker and Sarah Parr. 

174.1.— June 6th John Parr of Crediton and Mary 
Yenning. 

Can anyone inform me if the Alphingtbn,'.Exeter, Chud- 
leigh, and Exminster, Powderham fanuly of Parr are all 
from the same stock; see WuUrn Antiquary, 12th 
August, 1882 ; 5th May, 1883. 

In Powderham Churchyard, on headstone :— To the 
memory of Thomas Parr, who died 10th January, 1805, 
aged 52 years. Also Esther, his wife, died 12th August, 
1828. 

Copy of inscription on a mural tablet in ShiUingford 
Church :— John Parr of this Parish died 28th day of 
Feby 1676 in the 73rd year of his age. The Rev. B. W. 
Savile, the rector of ShiUingford, informs me the parish 
registers of ShiUingford date from 1538. Does the name 
appear on the parish register of ShiUingford prior to 1606? 

Can anyone inform me if the above extracts of the 
Parre or Parr famUy are aU from the same stock? I may 



add that aU the above vUlages arc joiniug each other^ 
and within a few mUes of Exeter. 

PARR FAMILY OF DEYONSHIRE. 

From the Probate Court, Exeter. 

On the 9th May, 1640. Administration of the effects of 
Johane Parr, of St. Paul's, Exeter, widow, deceased. 
Intestate. Granted to her daughter,Dorothye BagwelW 
the City of Exeter, Spinster; no inventory £— 

From the Bishops Court, Exeter. 

MABBIA08 LIOENSBS. 

1666.— Sep 10 Peter Parr et Catherine Crocker both of 

Exeter 
1672.— Edwin Parre et Mary Janney both of Exeter. 
1675.— Oct 21 Stephen Parr and Eliaa West <rf Kenn. 
1679.— Feb 28 John Parr et Catherine AngepoU both of 

1686.— July 29 Richard Stancombe de Islington and 
Mary Parr de Newton Abbot. 

1689.— Sep 30 Bartholomew Parr of Exeter Blinbeth 
Yates of Silverton Spinster. 

1740.— Oct 25 Bartholomew Parr of Exeter (Surgeon) 
Sarah KenneU of Drewsteignton. 
^ PARR FAMILY OF CLYST ST. GEORGE, NEAR 

EXETER. 

1638.— John Parr of Exeter Merchant. Patron of Clyst 

St. George. 

1664.— Sarah Parr ReUct of John Parr was Patron. 

1638.— Robert Parr Rector of Clyst St. George. 

1664.— Robert Parr Died. His famUy is said to have 
been Uving at Preston, Lancashke, prior to 1500. 

1694.— Bartholomew Parr, Gent, Patron of Clyst St, 

George. 
1605.— EUsabeth Parr ReUct of Bartholomew Parr 

Patron. 
Any further information relating to the Parr or Parre 

family of Devonshire wUl be esteemed a favour. 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. John Frank Parr. 



PENZANCE CORPORATION. 
In the concluding days of December, 1835, the first elec- 
tion under The Corporation Reform Act 5 and 6 William 
IV, c. 76 (1835) took place at Penxance. The event excited 
considerable interest, and immediately on the state of the 
poll becoming known, the following Unes were circu- 
lated on the occupations of the persona composing the 

new CoundL— 

" Five bankers, two lawyers, and one auctioneer, 
A doctor, a hatter, a man of veneer, 
Lloyd's Agent, a grocer, a dealer in wine, 
A vendor of hardware, and a burner of lime, 
By trickery and canvass, by dessert or chance 
Oompose the new (Council of the town of Peniancc 
The persons elected were George Grenf ell, banker, died 
1841 ; John Batten, banker, died 1875 ; Edward BoUtho, 
banker,living ; Joseph Came,banker,died 1858; John Josiaa 
Arthur Boa8e,Uvmg ; Richard Millett, lawyer, died 1865 ; 
Francis Paynter, lawyer, died 1863; John Thomas, 
auctioneer, dead ; Richard Hocking, surgeon, dead ; 
Michael ColUer, hatter, died 1865 ; Edward! Harvey. 
carpenter and builder, dead ; Richard Pearoe, agent to 
Lloyd's, died 1862 ; Samuel Higgs, grooer, died 1874 j 
William Davy, wine merchant, died 1839; Thomas 
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Ckmlflon, draper, died 1862 ; Hugh Mason Moyle, iron* 
monger, died 1875 ; Richard Oomish, lime burner, died 
1854-. The Council oonaisted of 18 members, but as Francis 
Paynter was elected in both the eastern and western 
wards, there are only 17 persons enumerated in the 
preceding account. Out of these iV persons only two 
flurvive — ^Mr. Edward Bolitho^ of Trewidden, 
Uadron ; and Mr. J. J. A. Boase, who 
now resides at Esmouth. It may be also 
noticed that Mr. George Grenfell, who stood second 
on the list of the Western Ward, declined serring on the 
Cfoundl from conscienttous scruples about taking the oath. 

Pbnzanob. 



CURIOUS SCULPTURRD STONE AT 
St. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, LAUNCESTON 

I send you a sketch of a remarkable sculptured stone 
found on the 13th June, built in the eastern chancel wall 
of the Church of St. Stephen, Launceston, which is now 
undergoing restoration. 

The stone is Warbstow free-stone, and measures 1ft. 9in. 
ifide, 2ft. Sin. high, and lOin. thick. The figure on it is 
well preserved and is cut 2in. in rdief. It probably repre- 
sents an apostle, or Christ seated — a rope girdle is around 
the left shoulder and encircles the waist. From the 
character of the work it may date back to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. 

Launceston. Otho B. Pbtbr. 

[We furnish an illustration of this curious sculptured 
stone from a drawing by our correspondent.— Editob.] 
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bl7.— Sampford Spinet. —Visiting this church recently, 
I was particularly struck with the ornamental character of 
the tower. This seems the more surpri8ing,as its situation 
Is so lonely, and one is led to inquire why it was built so 
much more elaborately than other moorland churches of 
its size. Perhaps some reader can say when and by whom 
the church was built,and also what the name means. On 
the middle of the south side of the tower there is a 
curious monogram looking like a W turned upside 
down. It is about a foot in height, and is raised about an 
inch above the surface of the stone on which it is cut 
Higher up, between the west jamb of the window and the. 
aide of the tower, is what seems to be a plain shield resting 
upon two cross keys. It might be thought to be the arms 
of the diocese if the keys had been upon the shield instead 
of beneath it. I was glad to see that the old cross was 
re-erected in the open space on the west of the church. 
There is no sundial. Hibtskwk. 

6ia— St. Piran's Day.— Hitchins, in his " History 
of Cornwall," says that this day is kept byjthe tinners in 
Cornwall as a holiday. This, by a custom established 
from time immemorial, sanctions a complete suspension 
from all labour. According to tradition, St. Piran is 
supposed to have communicated some important informa- 
^on relative to the tin manufacture. Can any of your 
readers inform me the day on which this annual holiday 
if kept? 

Plymouth. S. S. 



Chaavb, Chakt-Chafy. — In " Lysons's Magna 
Britannia, Devonshire," p. 247, the parish church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Wood in that county is said to contain the 
monument with effigy of Thomas Chafe, Esq., of 
Ohafeoombe, in Somersetshire, who died in the year 1605. 
No reference, however, is made in *'ColUn8oa*s History 
of Somerset " to this family, nor in the ** Somersetshire 
Visitation " of 1623, so it may be therefore assumed to 
have migrated at an early period. In "Burke's 
Encyclopsdia," the arms are thus referred to :— Chafe 
(Exeter)— As. five fusils in fesse ar. Ckafft—kz, a fesse 
lozengy ar. Tristram Risdon, s^entleman, the distinguished 
Devonshire antiquafy, married Pasco, the heiress of 
Chafe of St. Giles-iu-the-Wood, and this is testified by 
the Kisdon pedigree as set forth in the "Devonshire 
Visitation " of 1620. As regards the origin of the 
surname of Chafy, I feel that I cannot express myself so 
confidently. I have always had an idea that both Chafy 
and Chaffin were peculiar to Dorsetshire, but have been 
unable to find either of these names connected with that 
county in the Liber Niger corax)iled in the reign of Henry 
II., nor in the TeiUi de Nevill of the time 
of Henry III. A John deChaufy held 

Blapledurham, Cbaufy, Co. of Oxon, in the latter reign. 
Chafy may possibly be a contraction of Chaufy. In the 
Abl»Tviatio Placitorum, Richard I. and John ; the name 
is as frequently written Chaufe as Chaufy. The name of 
Chafy is referred to in the Chancery Proceedings in the 
time of Elizabeth, viz.,' Richard Archer against Robert 
Chafye and William Dallard — claim title-deeds, &c., 
premises, Jtc, at Stoke-under-Hamdon, Co. Somerset. 
There are three families of Chaffin mentioned in Burke's 
" Encyclopcedia of Heraldiy," viz., Chaffin or Chafin 
(Chetle, Co. Dorset). Arms: — Gu, a tidbot pass, or 
Chaffin or Saffin (Somerset) Az. three estoiles of eight 
points, each issuing from a crescent or. Chaffin (War 
minster, Co. Wilts) Gu. a talbot pass, or, a chief ermine. 
The name was spelt Cheffyn in the reign of Edward I. 
e,g., John Cheffin. As the name is written without the 
prefix de it may be perhaps inferred that it was not a 
place-name. Chaucer, the father of English poetry, is 
said to be derived from the French echauffer — to heat, to 
warm, &c. — and even until recently the Lord Chancellor 
had the sinecure poet of Chafe- Wax in his gift. One of 
the duties of this onerous office appears to have consisted 
in making the wax warm previously to sealing the writs. 
Among the list of returns to Parliamentary Writs issued 
in the 12th year of Edward U., A.D. 1318, appears one 
from Lyme Regis, witli the name of Henry le Chivere, as 
the Manucaptor or surety of Robert le Mercer, the elected 
burgess. Was the former of these surnames the Norman- 
¥Vench for Chiff reur, an accountant ? 

Taunton. A. J. Monday. 

FiBBS Ar TiVKRTON. (iii., 12., coL 2.)— Nicholas Mercer, 
Rector of Pite Portion, in the church of Tiverton, died in 
Bfarch, 1596-7. From this date, and the character which 
is given of him in CoL Harding's History of THverion, iv. 
39» I have no doubt that he is the preacher P.F.R. asks 
for. The Colonel says — '* He was esteemed a pious and 
good man, and the principlea he inculcated were those 
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best calculated to promote morality and religion, recarring 
continually to the vices which were in daily practice, 
around him." J. INOLE DREDGE. 

Parochial Rsqistebs. — " W. S. L. S." may find, in 
*' The Parish Register Abstract of 1630," a blue book, a 
list of all the register books in England, with the dates 
of their commencement and termination. The Registers 
of St. Columb Major, Cornwall, h»ve been published 
under the editorial care of Mr. Arthur J. Jewers, 
(Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 

Buckland Brenver. J. Inole Dredge. 

The Phoenicians in CoRNWALL.—In his veiy interest- 
ing article on the above, Mr. Bawden says that all projier 
British names having U for tbeir terminals are believed 
to be of Phcenician origin. ' ' Bardsley 's English Surnames " 
puts, however, a veiy different construction on the list 
given. '* Harris " he deriveii from Harry (John Harryes, 
Ezekias Harrys) ; *' Davis " from David (Genres Daves, 
James Davyson) ; " Curtis " from courteous (Osbert le 
Curteys, Richard le Curteis) ; *' Willis," from WUliam 
(Robert Willys, Richard WiUyson) ; "Norris," an early 
term for the Norw^^ns, or merely one from the north 
country (Robert le Noxys, William le Noreis), *' Jarvis," 
from Oervase (Ellen Jarvyes, Edyth Jervice) ; "Perkis," 
from Peter (Peterkin, Perkin, Perkins, Parkins, Parkes, 
Perk^ Perks, Perkis, and Purkis), brought in by the 
Flemish settlers; "Dennis," from the Danes (Brice le 
Daneis, James le Danoys, Joel le Dencys) ; "Ellis," from 
Elias (Elias fil Elye, Elisle Fitz-Hugh) ; "Collis," from 
Cole, Nicole, Nicholas. "Kempis,"may be derived from 
Kemp, a soldier. "Tallis," from the Norman-French 
taillis, or underwood. "Otis,"! am not able to give. 
** Ennis," is probably Irish — Inis, Innis, Ennis, an island, 
"Morris," from the Welsh, MororMawr (great), and 
Rwyce (war). Maurice was also « favourite name 
with the Normans, and may be of Breton origin, 
derived from the warrior Saint Maurice. Morris is also in 
some cases derived from the morris-dance, which I do not 
think is derived from the Moors, but from the moors or 
marshes, as the Morres family of Ireland obtained their 
name of de Marisco» Moriaco, or Morres, from being Lords 
Warden of the marshes. *' Harris " is also in some cases 
derived from Herix, a hedgehog (French). " Norris " 
from Norice, Nourice, a nurse ; Dennis from St. Denis, the 
patron saint of France. It is rather a difficult matter to trace 
the sources of some names, but I think I have shown 
that the terminal U has nothing to do with the Phoenicians. 
Southampton. G. T. Windtbr-Morris. 

The "Sherborne Merourt."— It is fitting that the 
Goadbys of Sherborne should have a memorial in the 
pages of the Western ArUiqu/trp, for our fathers and 
grandfathers mainly, if not entirely, depended on them 
for their news and mental entertainment. I cannot find 
when the Sherborne Mercury was started, probably about 
the middle of the last century. It was well remembered 
by my father as being in his early days largely circulated 
throughout Cornwall, even to its remotest villages. Great 
was the anticipation of the Sherborne rider with spattered 
boots, and bestriding his bulging saddle bags, from which 
latter he dispensed to the eager crowd his Mercury and 
his Entertainer, took the money and the orders of new 
customers, and was off. Excellent pioneers were the 



Goadbys for Charles Knight, the brothers Chambers, and 
the host that follow them. Laud and honour to the 
Goadbys ! I have before me as I write the first volume 
of their "Weekly Magaadne," published as an appendix 
to the Mercury or newspaper. This magazine consisted 
of four large folio pages of instructive, entertaining, and 
pure-toned reading. It was sold for one half -penny, but 
only to the customers who took the Mercury, a few of 
whom oould not afford or did not choose to take this 
cheap appendix. The following account of the mode in 
which the western counties were supplied with literary 
food in the last century is taken from the life of Samuel 
Drew (p. 55) :— "At the time my brother Samuel was an 
apprentice, my father was chiefly employed in what was 
called 'riding Sherborne.' There was scarcely a book- 
seller at that time in Cornwall, and the only newspaper 
known among the common people was the Sherborne Mer- 
cury, published weekly by Goadby and Co., the same 
persons that issued the Weekly Entertainer, The papers 
were not sent by poet, but by private messengers, who 
were termed Sherborne mevh. My father ¥ras one of these. 
Between Plymouth and Penzance there were two stages 
on the main road, each about forty miles ; and there 
were branch riders in different directions, who held a 
reguUr communication with each other and with the 
establishment in Sherborne. Their business was to 
deliver the newspapers, EntertaiTun, and any books that 
had been ordered ; to collect the money, and take fresh 
orders. My father's stage was from St. Austell to Ply- 
mouth. He always set off on his journey early <m Mon- 
day morning, and returned on Wednesday." In Couch's 
" History of Polperro '' is an aceount of the Sherborne 
Mercury, similar to this. It l> there added that the fame 
of the newspaper survived until very lately, for a gossip 
and newsmonger was spoken of as a regular Sherborne^ 
The date of the publication of • the Weekly Mtigazine 
was January 6, 1772, hut the Sherborne Mercury was 
much older. T. Q. Couch. 

Bodmin. 

No answer having been given to this query, I may 
mention, as confirmatory of the former circulation of 
Sherborne papers in Devon and Cornwall, that I well 
remember having heard from an old relation that an uncle 
of hers, who lived in this immediate neighbourhood, and 
died in 1808 at the age of 76, was a reicular subscriber to 
the Sherborne Journal, and that its weekly arrival used 
to be anticipated with great interest. As two or three 
papers were published at Exeter about the same time, one 
would have thought they would have had the preference, 
but I have an impression that| independently of any other 
merits, the Journal had a specialty as a ii eans of advertis- 
ing land sales and so on. N. D. 
Bideford. 

EsTOVER.— There is a part of the town of Bridgwater. 
Somerset^ called Eastover. M. W. 

London. 

The Cornish Motto.— At page 212, part XH, Seoond 
Series, you ask for some explanation of the motto " One 
and AIL" I can give you a reference to its use by Defoe^ 
which occurs in the second part of " Robinson Crusoe." 
The crew have determined to put Robinson on shore, and 
the boatswain as ringleader said thst if the captain would 
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not agree to it| "thej would aU leave the a^p, and aa'd no 
further with him ; and at that word all he tumedhiB face 
towards the mainmaat, which waa, \i seems, the signal 
agreed on between them at which, all the seamen being 
igot together, thej cried out One and all. One and 
alL" 

In this case the expression is clearly use to imply unity 

of action— equivalent to saying they would all stand or 

fall together as one man. How or when it was adopted 

.as the Cornish motto I have no idea, but a history of the 

•county should give the information. 

Bideford. N.D. 
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FICTIONS IN LAW AND THE 
PLYMOUTH LEAF. 

In a former communication I ventured the bold opinion 
that the oompodtion between the Plymouth Corporation 
-and Drake was a fiction in law. It would be miraculous 
if some hundreds of contemporaneous families, including 
those of the Corporation members, had concurred in a 
false statement which deprived the Corporation of its 
•credit, and descended through incessant repetitions to 
■thousands of modem families. The peculiar 
droumstanoes render such a tradition immeasurably 
.stronger than the accountant's figures, which, 
•after all, can constitute a perfectly consistent and 
necessary legal fiction. Mr. Brindley {Wtt/Urn Anti- 
quary, 2nd series, p. 208), knowing little of Drake or of 
old legal artifices was very likely to lose bis head over such 
.figures, and to be deceived in the belief that he was being 
mideoeived. Historical truth must be naked truth ; legal 
•tnithmay be essentially the same but artificially disguised. 
The historian has to penetrate the disguise and an obtuse 
intellect is of no more use than a blunt awl. Would any 
.jHme person believe that a pepper-corn, a cumin seed, a 
red rose, a glove, an arrow, or such like, was the true rent 
paid for an estate, or that a sore sparrow-hawk would purchase 
' a manor, or that manors great and small would be purchased 
for about the same price aU round, say 40 silver marks, a 
▼ery favourite nominalsum ? Would any sane person be- 
lieve that leases long or short,and the reversions of the fee 
were all of one value, viz., 16 years purchase, as the local 
historian (Plymc, Intt. Tramac,) would have us believe? 
The historian overlooked the fact that Drake had to con- 
tent the lessors and lessees who regarded the Plymouth 
• Clorporation as Drake's nominees, to whom a good title was 
to be made out, and a nominal rate fixed as the " verie 
Talue** to secure Plymouth in case of future aoddents. 
The very value waswhat Drake gave. The inquirer sheuld 
read Blount's AnciaU Tenures qf Land and Jocular 
CSutomt, for examples of legal farces. However, all are 
, not obsolete, pepper-corn rents for instance. Since the 
Lea t question arose I was a party where A. apparently 
■old property, in Bliddlesex, to B. for a larger 
.sum than theleatcomposition ; Uie property wasregistered 
. hi A.'s name, theu inB-'s, yet itwas absolucely given toB. 



by C, whose name does notappear, when A., B., C, and the 
conveyancer are dead, no one will care to be the wiser, 
and a future devisee or assignee would be prepared to 
swear that A. sold to B. Should any one assert fifty years 
hence that C. gave the property he would be contradicted 
by the deed, and the correct judgment would rest on 
extraneous evidences. Again I was a party when a mother 
sold to her son a perpetual annuity of some pounds, for a 
few shillings, yet it was a free gift for which the son 
continues to be grateful, and he would have to sell it as 
kitpureluue if at alL 

The difference between genuine and legal truth creates 
difficulties for the historian. A manor, apparently hj 
the exercise of owners' rights,passed from the Crown to B. 
An old county historian said it passed to C. After long 
investigation it turned out that the Crown had enfeoffed 
commissioners who sold to C, but by consent of theCrown 
enfeoffed C.'s nominees, who conveyed a good 
title to E. Here were double dummies 

and C, the real purchaser, never came into 
possession. When courts first condescended 

to entertain fictions remains undetermined 
by legal antiquarianism. It was discovered very early 
that the securest title to land was the registered decree of 
a lawsuit. Hence, if A. intended to convey lands 
to his friend B. he would convert himself 
into a defendant, that B. might sue him for possession. 
Their '* Final Concord " would then be made out in the 
Chirographer's office, and delivered to the complainant, 
while the counter-part, which had been severed from it hj 
an undulating cut, was deposited among the public records 
for reference. So, if a man wished to bar entail or dower, 
he vested his lands in feoffees, who 
restored them to him on a novel footing, and thus 
the same man might re-convey the same lands any number 
of times. Alnwick Castle was alleged to have been sold 
to the Percies by a feoffee who abused his trust. (Stow 
Annals). I could quote curious and contradictory com- 
plications which nothing but private deeds could explain. 
Even our grand Pipe Bolls may be deceptive ; property 
may bo traced through them standing for centuries in one 
name, which other documents prove to have changed 
owners several times. The strongest title to land was 
that which had been decided by a duel, 
and to add notoriety a sham trial by battle 
might be introduced into a fictitious suit, the two 
combatants bare-headed, bare-legged to the knees, bare- 
armed to the elbows, furnished each with a b&ton an ell 
long, and a four-cornered leathern target^ were to fight in 
the lists from sunrise till the stars appeared at the latest. 
The defendant's champion had only to cry ^raren after a 
few feints, and an important title was created. Thoagh 
many old forms are now happily abolished, I will allude, in 
condusion, to the " Common Recovery," under which Sir 
Francis Henry Drake, Bart., cut off the entail and sent his 
estates into a female channel. Dummy No. 1 claimed the 
lands as his right, and sued the Baronet in the Common 
Pleas. The Baronet shifted the responsibility on to his 
son, F. H. Drake, whom turn shifted it on to Dummy 
No. 2, who perhaps never had a^ single 
acre of his own. A day was then fixed 
to try the caso as between tlie two Dummies* 
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Dummy No. 2 not appearing in ooort on the given day, 
the lands went to Dummy No. 1 by default, and Dummy 
No. 2 was ordered out of his fictitious estate, to recom- 
pense the Baronet. 

Some novice, looking into this recovery a century or two 
hence, might be led to declare his discovery that the 
Baronet had to surrender what never legally belonged to 
him, and similarly old law provides many reasons why we 
must not always judge by appeaxancet . 

homioKL Wtvcbn Gules. 



SOME DEVONSHIRE VESSELS THAT 

TOOK PART IN THE DEFEAT OF THE 

SPANISH ARMADA. 

From a paper road by Mr E Wiiuieatt bcfure ILe 
Devonshire Association in July, 1880, 1 gather that two 
vessels were sent by the inhabitants of Dartmouth, Totnes, 
and the neighbourhood, viz., the Crescent^ seventy men, 
with John Wylson as captain, and Christopher Wey- 
mouth, as master ; and the EEarte, thirty men, with James 
Hooston as captain, and Thomas Anthonye, as master 
The total cost of fitting out, victualling, paying the men ^ 
&c., was £912 lis. 2d. for the four months. 

" In addition to theee two vessels, five voluntary 
vessels went out from Dartmouth, viz., the Roebuck, 
Sir Walter Raleigh's, under Captain Jacob Whitton, 
which conveyed powder ; the Phoenix, Mr. Gawen 
Champemowne's bark of seventy tons and fifty men ; the 
Gabriel, Sur John Gilbert's ship, of one hundred and fifty 
tons and eighty men ; the Elizabeth, Mr. Adrian Gilbert's, 
of seventy tons and sixty men ; and the Samaritan, of 
three hundred tons and one hundred and fifty men." 
Sir Edmund Lye, Kt., a Totnes man, also fitted out a 
vessel, and served in it against the Armada. 

Teignmouth. * P. F. R, 



MEDIAEVAL POITERY. 

An ancient jug, in the form of an animal, was found at 
a considerable depth in digging out foundations for the 
Roman Catholic Church, now in course of erection, in 
South-street, Exeter. It is of glazed earthenware— the 
Icg^ are wanting, and in all probability it had a handle 
reacliing from the head to the hind quarters— the hole for 
the filling is under the belly. 

This ancient vessel was presented by the contractor, Mr. 
Phillips, to the Rev. Mr. Bllaoombe, of St. George's Clist 
who very properly sent it to the Exeter Museum. 

An equestrian figure of this land was found at Lewes in 
1845, and one at Mere, Wilts, in 1865, the latter repre- 
senting a knight in armour. These latter examples are 
figured— the former in the tract on Pottery and Porceliun, 
xmblished at the Kensington Museum ; the latter in the 
catalogue of the Salisbury and South Wilts Museum . 
Some others of the kind have been found and usually 
mutilated. The probable date of them is that of the 12th 
century. 

Exeter. G. T. 

[An illustration of this interesting relic of mediaeval 
pottery given herewith from a drawing kindly furnished 
by Mr. Townuend.— Editor.] 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE'S GHOST. 

Spiritualists would, i>erhap8, tell us that so great a hero* 
as Sir Francis Drake could not take his departure from 
this world without sending his spirit back hen to 
ascertain how it fared with those into whose hands he had 
consigned his worldly possessions. Evidently tfaose- 
servants of the Drake family who were employed at 
Nutwell many years ago had arrived at the same con- 
clusion, for there was hardly a soul among them who did. 
not claim the '* honour " of having seen Sir Ftaneia 
Drake's ghost! 

Not very long ago, there died in the neighbourhood of 
Crediton (so a friend of mine informs me) a man who for 
a great niunbor of years had occupied a responsible 
position at Nutwell, and almost up to the very day of his 
death he continued to aver that the stories about the 
ghost of the ancient hero indulging in midnight parades 
in and about the park were perfectly accurate. Thii 
same respectable old gentleman was wont to delist in 
raising the hair of his family and friends by relating, on 
winter and summer evenings, when and under what cir- 
cumstances he first met the spirit of the departed ancestor 
of his master. He had returned from an inn some 
distance off, where conviviality had been the order of the 
evening ; but just at this stage of his narrative he always- 
took great care to impress on his hearers th« fact that he 
was "as straight as a chalk Hue" (a rather dangerous 
comparison, by the way), and so I suppose we must 
attach due credit to his protestations. Be that 
as it may, there existed no doubt in his mind that whilst 
he was walking through the park in the direction of the 
house he met the ghost of Sir Francis, who was armed 
wit ha naked sword. By what means he knew it was the 
apparition of Sir Francis has not been explained, but no 
doubt he, as well as the rest of his superstitious com- 
panions, came to the conclusion that none other of the 
Drake ancestry were worthy of such a privilege as that 
of which the ghost in question nightly availed himself. 
Whatever might be said of the disposition of Drake 
whilst he was alive, he appears to have been either very 
cowardly or exceedingly considerate as a ghost, for the- 
unfortunate servant whom ho had encountered merely 
shivered with fright, and cried out '* boo-ooh," where- 
upon the unwelcome visitor fied, and was seen no more, — 
for that night, at least. 

Of course, in all circles of society there are hard-hoftrted 
sceptics and disillusionists who persist in disbelieving the 
very things we wish them to believe, and who are ever 
ready to upset those little beliefs and theories which we 
are so fond of promulgating. It happened that there 
existed one of these prevaricating monsters at Nutwell, 
and avowing that, in his opinion, ** the ghost was no 
ghost," and that whether it was or not he would ** blow 
its brains out, * he one night set forth to cany his threats 
into execution. But we may depend that the ghost ef 
our great hero was not going to be fooled in that way, 
and accordingly he obstinately refused to take his aocui- 
tomed walk on that particular night ; and the man with a 
determined will returned to his quarters, perhi^ not a 
sadder, and by no means a particularly wiser, man. How* 
ever, he was evidently of opinion that the ghost of Sir 
Francis dared not encounter bis terribly foreboding gaie 
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and on those oocaaons when he condescended to treat 

▼hat he termed the '* Tomfooleries" of his fallow 

servants with a little levity, he was accustomed te declare 

that if it was a real ghost he was ** glad on it," for then 

he knew there most have been some money hidden abont 

the grounds, and that there would be a chance of his 

•discovering the treasure. Wliether or not he was so for- 

tanate I have never heard, but it seems that after the 

•ooourrence I have just related, the ghost was very rarely 

«een, and at length he 'ceased to visit this vile earth 

altogether. It may be that the illustrious spirit got 

tired of guarding the presumed hidden wealth any longer, 

or, becoming disgusted at the cool reception he received 

every night, resolved that he would once and for all 

eease in his endeavours to honour his descendants with 

his ghostly presence. I am not aware whether Sir Francis 

has paid his nocturnal visits to the inhabitants of Nutwell 

of late years ; but if he has not, who knows but what the 

domestics at that place have to thank the servant whose 

determination I just now referred to ? 
Exeter. T. J. NoRTHT. 

pit must oe remembered, as bearing upon this story, 

that the great Sir Francis never lived lived at NutwelL 

Editob.] 
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619.— Thohas Qilbkbt, Ezsteb.— On a token I have 
is the following inscription, on one side, going round 
''Thomas Gilbert." in the centre " T. O." On the other 
ode, going round, " Of the Oity of Ezon," in the centre 
"1666." Who and what was this Thomas Gilbert? 

Teignmouih. P« P« B.* 

620.— Bbv. — SBAMAK.--Oan any reader of theTTeieem 
Antiqwvry give me any information respecting this 
gentleman, who was living in Plymouth in the middle of 
'&e second quarter of this century ? Was he the author 
<A any worln ? I have seen, under date of 1836, a casual 
reference to something he wrote, mentioned as *' Mr. 
Seaman's Statement" I shall be obliged if any of 
your older readers can inform me what its subject was, 
its full title, and whether any local library possesses a 
copy? A TouNO Pltmouthian. 

621.— Ohablsb Mathkwb, the Kldkb. — Charles 
Mathews, the elder, died at Plymouth, and was buried in 
St. Andrew's Ohurch,as the monument with its interesting 
inscription from the pen of his friend, the late George 
Wightwick, and the slab now to be seen in the floor of the 
•eentnl aisle, sufficiently testify. I should like to ask 
through the columns of the WuUm Antiquary if any 
leooUeetions of the celebrated comedian as connected with 
the localityi still linger in the memories of any old Ply- 
moQthians, and can be transferred to your interesting 
repoatcry. He doubtless said many witty things, and 
his sayings would probably be treasured up in the families 
•of those who heard them or heard of them. Kbablbt. 
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Fo»T AT PlymstockOhtjbch.— The font referred to by 
Mr. H. A. Gribble, is itiU in the church, but alas! not 
improved by restoration* Oh restoration, what crimes 



are conunitted in thy name ! The cover of this font 

could not, I think, have been seen by Mr. Gribble in its 

perfect state in 1865. The top was gone, long, long ago. 

I am doubtful as to whether the cover was original. I am 

inclined to believe that it was made up with 17th century 

additions, from portions of the Rood Loft and Screen. 

Whatever it was, however, I am afraid that it has now 

been broken up, but the panels with the four figures have 

found a resting-place — probably their original position — at 

the base of the much mutilated screen, right and left of 

the entrance to the chanceL One of the earlier un- 

coloured figures is St. Matthew, with carpenter's square 

the other St. Bartholomew, with flaying knife. The 

other two are not saints, and are richly coloured. From 

what I have heard, the remonstrances of one or two 

parishioners against the many preserved the remains of 

the BoodLof t Screen. It was removed from an unsuitable 

to its present, the original position, when the church was 

re-seated a few years since, and the loose fragments were 

collected, and nailed over the scars, made by the removal 

of the ribs and covering *'higgledy piggledy." There never 

was any priory or religious house at Plymstock. The 

anttent bam belonging to the priory of Plympton was 

destroyed when the churchyard was enlarged, and the 

granite cross and gargoyle head may have come from that 

building or from Down Home fiurmhouse, which I take to 

have been the Grange belonging to the priory. 
Plympton. J. B. R. 

LsoFBio Missal.— The following I copy from the 

WetUm Times, June 18, 1883, and thinking it may 

interest your correspondent, '*W. S. L. S. " (571) I send 

it "The Leofric Missal, as used in the Cathedral of 

Exeter during the episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D., 

1050—1072, edited by F. K Warren, B.D., F.S.A., has 

been publiahtd by the Clarendon Plress." 

Teignmouth. P. F. R. 

St. Piban'b Day.— The following is said of St. Piran 
by Lake (Hist, of Cornwall, voL 4, p. 55). "To S. 
Pieran {sic) the miners ascribe the discovery of tin," but 
this is an error, because as is well known tin was 
known long before the " saints " came to Cornwall. St. 
Piran came over from Ireland about theyear 400. They 
say that he was ungratefully treated, and that he reached 
Cornwall by sailing over on a millstone. The tradition 
is that he was a great toper, and that one day (or night) 
having taken more than he could steadily carry, he fell 
into a well and was drowned. Carew says of him, "such 
was Piran who if my author, the Legend, lye not after 
that (like another Johannes de temporihus) he had lived 
two hundred yeres with perfect health, took his last rect 
in a Cornish parish, which therethrough he endowed 
with his name." He is called the patron of the tinners 
(Tonkin J, and hh feast is kept on the 5th of March. 

Plymouth. F. W. T. J. 

Sir Humphry Davy.— There are two queries respect- 
ing Sir Humphry Davy in the Western Antiquary for 
May, which I will cnrlcnvnui to answer. 

1. As to his birthplace— His brother, Dr. John Davy, 
writes in the memoirs of his life :— " Sir Humphry Davy 
was the eldest son of Robert and Grace Davy. His 
native place was Penzance, on the shore of the Mounts 
Bay, in CornwalL He was born on the 17th of December 
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1778> at five o'dock in the morning, as in certified in the 
cover of a large family Bible in the handwriting of hii 
father." 

2nd. It is not easy to determine who first noticed the 
illuminating power of the Voltaic spark. Volta pub- 
lished an account of his Pile in 1800. He must have 
observed the brilliant spark obtained from it. 

Davy in a letter printed in " Nicholson's Journal *' for 
October, 1800, says that "well-burned charcoal, when 
made a medium of communication between the ends of 
the galvanic pile of Signer Volta, gave a most vivid 
ttpark" In 1802 in the ** Journal of the Royal Institu- 
tion," speaking of the pile he says " when pieces of well- 
burned charcoal were employed the spark was still larger, 
and of a vivid whiteness " but in 1802 Btienne Qaspard 
Robertson exhibited in Piaris his " Fhantasmorgaria, " 
illuminated by the electricity of 120 elements of zinc and 
silver. The light is described as being ** une itincdlent 
briUarUe d'une extreme blancheitr," In the Phih- 
gophical Magazine for February, 1801, H. Moyes, of 
Edinburgh, published his experiments with the Voltaic pile 
and described the "vivid whiteness " of the light obtained 
from charcoal points. R. H. 

London. 

Holt Well, Roohk.— St. Roche's Well is held in some 
est^m by marriageable lasses, who hasten thither on 
Holy Thursday to cast in, as an offering to St Roche, 
pins and needles, and to determine their fates by the 
number and brightness of its prophetic bubbles. It was 
formerly reputed to have a sanative influence upon 
lunatics, who were cruelly immersed in its water until 
half drowned or terrified into a comatose condition. 
(See " Black's Guide to Devonshire and Cornwall.) 

Southampton. G. T. Windtbb-Morbis. 

Stbatton Ohuboh Accounts.— Allow me to refer your 
correspondent " Hibyskwe" to my letter which appeared 
in the Western Daily Mercury of May 28th, in which I 
replied at some length to Mr. Maskell's letter on this 
subject. I then pointed out that his arguments from 
dates to show the impossibility of the '* books notyd" 
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being copies of the " first Prayer Book of Edward VI.^ 
when examined fell to the ground. 

RiCHABD H MaITLXT. 

Stoke-Glimsland Rectoiy. 

[We have retained a copy of the letter referred to by the 
Rev. R. H. Manley, and hope to give insertion to it in 
f ull|tfiortly. —Editor.] 

i'^OBACOO. — I think we may find an earlier date Um^** 
1587 for the introduction of tobacco by Drake ; we read in 
the publications of the Hakluyt Soc, vol. 16^ App. 5, pk. 
222. that when Drake was "in the South Sea," about 
lat. 38, the natives of the country, called by the dis- 
coverers Nova Albion, brought offerings of feathers and 
'* bags of Tobacco for presents." this incident appears to- 
have taken place in 1579 ; Drake returned from the vgyagie- 
inl580. 

In '*The World Encompassed," of Drake, Tobacco is 
twice alluded to under the form Tabih and Tobat and 
called by the writer "anherbe." 

London. M. W. 

The Union Jack.— Up to the end of Elisabeth's reign 
the flag of England was the banner of St. George, viz., 
white with a red cross. When James the 1st ascended 
the throne, the banner of Scotland {blue with a white 
diagonal cross) was incorporated with it. This flag was 
called the Union Jack— Jack, no doubt, being a corruption 
of Jacques or James. At the union with Ireland, in 
January, 1801, the banner of St. Patrick, white with a 
red diagonal ctom, was added to the flag, and so we get 
our present Union Jack. 

Plymouth. S. S. 

Inoe Oastlb. — I have heard a legend about the four 
towers of this castle — that a certain owner of the edifioe 
(possibly its builder) erected them in memoiy of his four 
wives. Early in this century trips to Inoe Castle were, I 
am informed, fashionable among the gentry of the Three 
Towns. The name Ince ia probably the Gomish emiis aa 
island, and thus must come from the time when Gomu- 
British was used on the banks of the St. Germans River. 

W. S. L. S. 
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On one page we give three illustrations, viz., " Load- 
stone used by Admiral Sir^George Summers (or 'Somers,)" 
"Curious Sculptured Stone at St. Stephen's Church, 
Launoeston," and "Ancient Jug found at Exeter " (1883). 
Notes respecting the two latter will be found on pages 49 
and 52, the drawings fiom which our engravings are made 
having been supplied by tho vrriteis of the paragraphs 
relating to these interesting relics. We need add nothing 
further to the description there given, only thanking our 
eorrespondents for their interesting and valuable contri- 
butions. 

For the drawing of Sir Geoige Summers' Loadstone we 
are indebted to the kindness of Mr. G. D. Bellamy, 



Borough Surveyor of Plymouth, in the poesesBion of 
whose family this relic is at present. Mr. Bellamy desoribe* 
the loadstone as about 4^ inches long, and further states 
that the block of wood upon which it stands wis 
taken from the " Bellerophon." It may be of interest to 
our readers to know something of this Admiral Summen, 
and we therefore append a few paragraphs from Mr. 
John C. Bellamy's "Thousand Facts m the Histories of 
Devon and Cornwall, with espedal reference to Fly- 
mouth " (Latimer, Plymouth, 1850). He says:— 

Among the personages concerned in the establishmeni 
of the Virginian colony, and in the conduct of its aSaixi^ 
was Admiral Sir George Summers, a native of I^yme 
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BegiB, and onoe its representative. Hie name and oon \ over his Temains, which ia still preserved in St. Oeorge^s 
nection with that event are here the more especially ^^^^^ wu^^ -.«^-. ^- iu^.* — j — — , * l». 



reoorded, because, though not cnriginally of a Plymouth 
family, his only descendants have been for a long number 
of years resident in that town. His name is continued 
among them as a prcsnomen, and they only can supply 
acme portiona of his history. 

Several years previous to Raleigh's imprisonment, Sir 
G. Summers had shared in the goyemment of the infant 
colony ; and it would seem that during Sir Walter's oon* 
fii^ament— extending from Dece m ber, 1603y to 1615— «b 
expedition raised independently of his guidance, perhaps 
wholly unknown to him, prooeeded from Lyme Regis to 
Virginia, directed by Sir G. Summers and Sir lliomas 
C}*tes» On his passage thither he was wrecked 
€l^ an island, or group of islands, which he took poss e ssion 
of for the British Grown. This was in 1609, and the island 
ooniinned for years afterwards to be called by his name. 
In 1627, for example, we find a book was printed, entitled 
** (General Historic of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles," by Oaptain John Smith. Shakespeare 
(who died 1616) i^ reported to have founded his play of 
the " Tempest " on the chances which befel this party in 
their shipwreck. 

From an " Account of the ' Bermuda$f* " for such was 
the name assigned to the islands in question, is extracted 
the following narrative : — 

" For the name of Somers' Isles the Bermudas are 
Indebted to Sir George Somers, who, while proceeding to 
Virginia, of which he was appointed Deputy-Governor 
under Lord Delaware, was separated in a storm from the 
reot of the fleet, and with two other Deputy-Governors, 
Sir Francis Gates and Oaptain Newport, was 
wrecked upon them on the 11th of 
August, 1606. Fortunately no lives were 
lost, and they were able to save a considerable part of their 
■tores and provisions. He took posession of the islands 
for the Grown of England. And such was the spon- 
taneous bounty of Nature that one hundred and fifty 
persons subsisted in abundance for ten months on an un- 
inhabited island. The number of birds was so great that 
we hear of a thousand being killed with sticks in a couple 
of hours by two or three men. They likewise found 
▼arious kinds of fruits, such as mulberries, &c. Eager, 
however, to escape from this uftima Hwiltt where they 
were cut off from all intercourse with the rest of the 
world, they built two small cedar vessels, in which there 
was not any iron except a small bolt in the keel, and in 
these they embarked to rejoin their friends in Virginia. 
On arriving there they found the government in con- 
siderable confusion, and the colony much embarrassed for 
live stock. To obtain a supply, the Admiral, Sir Geo. 
Bummers, was despatched to Bermudas. After much 
difficulty, he onoe mere found it, but soon after his 
arrival, worn out with his many dangers and fatigues, ex- 
pired here (Bermuda) at an advanced age. He charged 
his men to proceed to Virginia for the relief of the suffer- 
ing colony, but, wishing to return to their native country, 
they sailed for England, and arrived at Whitchurch 
Oanonioorum, in Dorsetshire. They had on board the 
body of Sir G. Somers, having left his heart at Bermuda. 
Twelve years after OaptMuBuller erected a montmient 



Ghuroh. These men, on their return, gave so favouraUe 
an account of Bwmuda to the Virginia Oompany that 
they entered into a negotiation, and sold the island to 120 
persops, who obtained a charter from King James con- 
firming their title. Amongst these proprietors were the 
Earls Warwick and Pembroke Lord Paget, and several 
other noblemen and gentlemen.' 

Mr. Bellamy further adds:— 

The first govenor was a Mr. Moore, who was succeeded 
by Oaptain Daniel Tucker. Previous to this, Sir G^eorge 
Somers'brothercame with a colony of sixty persons to 
form a settlement in 1611. 

KPTTAFR IN ST. OBOBOB's OHUBOR, BKRKUDA. 

In the year 1611 

Noble Sir O. Somers went to heaven ; 

Whose aoble well^ried worth stlU held employed. 

Gave him the knowledge so wide. 

Hence twas by heaven's decree that o this place 

He broo^t new fruests and name to mutual graoe. 

At last, his soul and body being to part, 

He here bequeathed hia entrails and his heart 

Mr. G. Roberts, the antiquary of Lyme Regis, commu- 
nicates to me that the Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Whitchurch, 
has reasons for thinking that the body was not brought 
home. 

Vtom the immediate family of Summers there descended 
to those who now represent it pictures of Sir George and 
his lady. The Admiral is painted in the quaint petticoat 
breeches of those days, and rests his hand on a model of 
the globe. A natural magnet, set up as if for use, de- 
scended with the pictures to his surviving relatives ; it ia 
an elliptical rounded stone, about five inches along 
its axis, enclosed by a hoop of thin steel i>a8sed lengthwise 
around it, and by another encircling it in its lesser cir- 
cumference. Where these hoops meet (at a pointmidway 
between the poles, is a ring, evidently designed for sus- 
pension of the instrument. Now, what can liave been 
the history of this magnet? Mr. Medhurst, in his his- 
tory of the Ohinese, aoqaaints us tliat in the traditions of 
that people the Compass is reputed to have been used hj 
the Yellow Emperor, 2,600 B.G., and, at all events, is 
traced by them to have been employed l^ some ambassa- 
dors in their return to the modem Oochin Ohina. The 
Cbff^poM, by which term we mean aji artificial magnet 
fitted to a mathematically-arranged circular table, divid- 
ing the horizon into equal parts, was known in Europe in 
the 14th century, and tested by Spanish navigators ; in 
the 15th it conducted Oolumbus to the New World, and, 
indeed, was used by others in 1420andonwards.The know- 
ledge of the properties of a floating or mspended load' 
tUme is traced back to the beginning of 
the 12th century. Marcus Paulus, who travelled 
in Ghina, returned with information as to the 
Gompass in 1260 or 1275. Gioia, of Amalflo, m Oampania, 
produced it to the world in Europe in 1302, founding the 
invention, itis thought, on Paulus' information. Now, can 
we imagine that in the 17th century an admiral of* 
this country adopted a rude natural instrumoit in place 
of, or in ignorance of, the Gompass T Or was it only a 
twrimty derived from very andeniStimesand preserved by 
him as such T In the " English Hero ; or Sir Francis 
Drake Revived," dated 1605^ the frontispiece presents ua 
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with the porb^t of Sii F, withs globe, 

■word, Mariaer'i CompatI, to., » the emblcmi of hii 

prateadon." 

Fuller, in Ua " Worthiec of Buglwid, " Ed. IBIl, Td, 1, 
p. 315, MJ> — "ITiU Sir Qeorge Suinnier» wu k Z(ita6 on 
the Land, so patient tliat few oonld imger him, ftnd {u if 
entering a ship he hid aBomed k new nttare] & £ii»i »t 
Su, so passioiuite that fev coold p1c«H 1dm. He died 
(modeit oonjeoture* ue better than oonfldeut nntrathi) 
kbgat the jai of our Lord 1610." 

We ma; edd Uuit the portraite of Sir George and hii 
Ittdy, M well uthe lakditone, of whioh «e give the illiu- 
trttion, are in the pooeirion of Hiu BeUkm;, FlTmoulh. 

We also give tliii month another of the iUnitrstiooi of 
Old Flymonth, for the uh of whioh we are Indebted to 
tfae kindoen of the proprietor! <rf the Wetlfm Figaro, h 
aoknowledged in the Birt nwnbti of the prese n t ■arlet. The 



■ketch of the Old Honeeiln St. Andrew'i-etreetpreaente k 
view of one at the oldaat itreeti in the town, where a few 
fragmenteof OUPIrmouCAitUludjt. Bn^alulthebuidof 
the iraprovtr t> iwieping amy reLe after relic of tlM (dden 
time, and now but little ii left of the ptctureaqoe 
■beat*, oourta, and alleyi in wluch the goodlj towiumen 
of the daya of BliialieUi and Anne lived and laboured, 
helping aatwetthej oould to make theohitovDpraiper(m% 
and a plane of note, whioh ihe baa nuoe beeome. New 
Flfmonth baa veij nearl; ewallowed up all the remaina erf 
iti older diter, and the beat we can do i> to preserve 
■ketohei of the old placei whioh are ao rapidly lieoDiniiig 
things of the pait. Thiiiioneof tbeobjectaotjthe VetMnt 
Antiquary, and in tliie, u In all other matten, we invite 
the heart; oo-operation of our frienda, and of all iriio lore 
the aaaodatiani of olden dayi. 
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Milstanoe, in order that the deolining years of one whose 
bright promise has been so sadly marred may be passed in 
oomparative comfort. 



MR. J. T. BLIGHT, F.S.A. 

Mr. J. T. Blight, F.S.A. (formerly of Penzanee), new 
about forty-seven years of age, having aohiered a oon- 
siderahle repatatien as an engraTer on wood, maintained 
himself in a yery respectable poeitioti, whilst his attain- 
ments as an archaeologist gained him the Fellowship of 
the Antiquarian Society. His best known works are 
" The Ancient Grosses of East and West Oomwall,'' 
" The Churches of OomwalU" and the '* Week at the 
Laud's End," the whole of the contents of which, together 
with the illustrations, are his own. Incessant labour in- 
duced softening of the brain, and since 1871 he has been 
an inmate of the County Lunatic Asylum, with little or 
no hope of recovery. 

Independent of pauper lunatics, the aqrlum receiver a 
certain number of private patients, who enjoy considerable 
advantages, especially in being provided with congenial 
occupation. This, to a cultivated man like Mr. Blight is 
an inestimable solace, and the medical officer of the 
asylum is of opinion that his removal to the pauper side 
would be extremely prejudidaL The expense of main- 
taining him as a private patient is about £50 per annum, 
and hitherto this amount has been provided by friends 
^ho knew him in happier days, and from two grants of 
£100 and £50 respectively^ from the fund at the disposal 
of H.M. the Queen. 

From death and other causes old subscribers have fallen 
off, but thanks to the active sympathy of those in a 
position to urge his claims, a further grant of £200 is 
promised from the above-named fund, provided an amount 
which added thereto will suffice to buy an annuity of £50, 
be subscribed. The amoimt so required is £300. 

Under these circomstanoes an appeal ismadeto Cornish- 
men interested in what Appertains to Cornish history and 
Cornish archadology, and to literary men in general for 



At a meeting of the committee of the Pensanoe Public 
Library, held on the 7th inst., it was mentioned that 
unless funds can be raised to meet tho conditional promise 
of a grant from the BoyaA Bounty, Mr. Blis:ht can no 
longer be received as a private patient at the County 
Lunatic Asylum at Bodmin, but must be transferred to 
the pauper side of tliat institution, it was resolved unani- 
mously : — 



'* That this committee greatly regrets Its inabili^ to draw on 
the scanty funds of this institution for the purpose of assisting 
Mr. Blight ; but, having known him well, and highly appreclat- 
injr him as artist, archaologist, and author, the members of the 
committee consider him pre-eminently worthy of commiseration 
and assistance." 

The following letter addressed to the Editors of the 
Local Newspapers has been kindly inserted by them : — 

Sm,— The touching allusion to the ease of Mr. Blight made by 
the Earl of Hount Edgoumbe, In the address delivered by him as 
President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, on Tuesday last, 
emboldens me to offer to receive the contributions of those who 
nwy be willing to assist in raising the sum af £300 required to 
fulfil the conditions on which £200 is promised from the Royal 
Bounty. 

No public appeal has been made, but I may say that Mr. 
Oonrtoey, M.P., has promised £20 ; I shall be happy to contribute 
a similar sum : and I am not without hopes of obtaining a further 
grant from the Royal literary Fond. 

Including the suflos named above, sufficient may be regarded as 
promised from other sources to Justify my saying that of the £300 
required, £100 can be relied on, so that It only remains to raise 
£200. 

Am I too sanguine in expiuewliig the hope that those who have 
derived pleasure and instruction from Mr. Bliirhf s laboure will 
lend wUling aid T I will ask you to be kind enough to give space 
to this acoompaoyiBg statement, as well as to the copy of rssoltt- 
tion, passed at a recent meeting of the committee of the Pensuioe 
Public Library.—Tonrs faithfully, 

WMi BOLITHO, JUH. 

Ponsandane, Pensance. May 30th, 1883. 
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[We cordially re-print the foregoing appeal in the hope 
that its publication may induce some readers of the 
Western Antiquary to subscribe to the fund now being 
raised for so desirable an object. The name and works of 
Mr. J. T. Blight are too well known to need further 
comment. — Editor.] 



THE WHORTLEBERRY. 

The bilberry, or whortleberry (vaccinium myrtillui) 
grows in great profusion on Dartmoor, and In the summer 
large quantities are gathered there. 

When covered with their clusters of purple berries, the 
plants present a very pretty appearance, and, interspersed 
with patches of mountain heather, form a beautiful 
carpet, which spreads its bright colours over the slopes of 
the old moor, and by the contrast which it presents to the 
rushy hollows and the rocky glens around, causes them 
to look even more desolate and barren than is their 

wont. 

After a walk of a dozen miles or so in the sharp air of 
the moor, Dartmoorlfare— bacon, eggs, and potatoes- 
seems a feast at for a king, and if perchance we get a 
whortleberry pie set before us as well, we shall have a 
true moorland dessert. If our walk has brought us off the 
wilds to the| cultivated land that surrounds them, 
or in-eountry, as the inhabitants of the moor call it, 
where black currants are to be obtained, we shall find 
that the addition of some of these to the berries will be 
an improvement to our pie ; and with a plentiful supply 
of Devonshire cream, we may make such a meal that, at 
its close, .. ^^ ^p.^^^ ^y ^y^ 

• Fate cannot harm me,— I have dined to-day.' " 
By the country-people the berries are called "hurts," 
and the inhabitants of the vUlages bordering the moor 
always lo«:»k forward, when the summer approaches, to go 
" hurt-picking " a few times during the season, and many 
of them bring home a goodly xjiianti ty. The first or second 
week in July 1 is generally the time they commence 
operations, but"the3)erries sometimes ripen a little earlier 
than this. In this neighbourhood the following custom is 
generally observed by those who go in search of them. 
When the first cluster is espied, the gatherer repeats these 
words, suiting the action thereto— 
" The first I pick I eat. 
The second I pick I throw away ; 
The third I pick I put in my can." 
The observance of this custom is supposed to ensure a 
plentiful supply of berries being met with, and all chances 
of bringing home half -filled baskets or cans are avoided. 
South Brent. William Crossing. 



was a man of some mark and a devoted Boyalist. Some 
interesting records of the family appear in Donovan's 
"Sketches in Carbery." 
Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 

While talking to an old resident a few days ago about 
" school days," he told me of the following punishment 
which was adopted at the school he attended :— A 
schoolmaster at Teignmouth about fifty or sixty 
years ago, when a boy had done wrong, would chain him 
with an iron chain to a large log of wood, for various 
lengths of time after the other boys had left the schooL 
One day one of the boys, thus treated and not quite 
relishing the situation, managed to make good his escape, 
dragging chain and log after him to his home, which was 
some six or seven hundred yards distant, enjoyed a good 
dinner, and returned to the school just as he had left it. 

Teignmouth. P. F. K 



^uerifs. 



THE O'DONOVANS. 

As many of the inhabitants of the Three Towns are 
descendants in the female line of the O'Donovans, a short 
note on that family may not be out of place. The 
O'Donovans were descended from Crom O'Donovan, who 
was killed in battle in 1254. Cahill O'Donovan, his son, 
settled in Garbery, the chief home of the family. Castle 
Donovan was the principal seat of the family, and they here 
maintained a semi-regal independence. The castle was taken 
by Cromwell's troopa in 1650. Donnet III. O'Donovan 



622.— The Word "Gracious" por Gratis.— The 
Exeter Gazette for June 22, gives an account of the trial 
of Prisdlla Fenf old, a gipsy, living near Axminster, for 
" unlawfully using subtle means by pretending that she 
could, on the payment of 7s., prevent a woman named 
James, whom, she stated, was a witch, from doing injury 
and thereby deceiving and imposing on Mary Ann Wood." 
The enquiry took place in the Axminster Police-court, 
and terminated in Priscilla being committed for a month's 
imprisonment. During the hearing, the chairman 
addressing the prisoner, asked her what Miss Wood gave 
her money for? The reply was : — " She gave it to me 
free, 'gracious ' — (laughler) — and asked me if I wanted 
any more, but I said I would not 'dissent' to it— 
(laughter)." Is this use of the word "gracious" for 
gratis, common amongst a certain class in the west ? 

Fair Park, Exeter. Harrt Hems. 



§'fit^^' 



Guile Bridge. — Mrs. Bray's reference to this is 
somewhat ambiguous, and if by the Abbey Bridge she 
meant the one crossing the river by Bedford Square, she 
was certainly in error. Guile Bridge in fact no longer 
exists. It is shown,in an old print of the^wn of Tavistock, 
preserved at the Public Library, and dating I believe about 
1700,asoroBsing the river justabove the island. Its situation 
would be about half way between the Bedford Square bridge 
and that known as Vigo Bridge. To those who only know 
Ttkvistock in its present state, I may say thatjthe island no 
longer exists as such, one branch of the river having been 
filledin where the road runs alongby theold cemetery. I am 
sorry I cannot help your correspondent to find out where 
the other bridge was, which according to the {tradition was 
guarded by the men of Plymstook. It must have been 
somewhere higher up the river. 

HiBTBKWX. 
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Sampford Spinet."— It may help " ffibyakwe " a 
little to be told that the word " Spiney " Ib, in " Murray's 
Handbook of Devon and Cornwall," (6th ed., p. 163) 
referred to spinetum (a thorn -brake) aa its origin. 
" Sampford " would probably be a family name. 
Plymouth. I. w. N. K. 

Childe the Hunter.— What does "Wyvem Gules" 
really think we ought to believe to be the truth in this 
matter ? He allows, in terms stronger than any I have 
before seen, that ** the inherent inconsistency, &c., of the 
bequest proves that it (the bequest only ? or the whole 
tradition?) was an invention." Does "W. G. " then 
believe that Childe was a real personage, and that he had 
lands at Plymstock ? If so, does " W. G, " believe that 
he lived before the Domesday survey, or after ? If after, 
why should Childe's lands have escheated to 
the Abbey of Tavistock rather than to the Crown? 
unless the Manor in which they were situated 
did belong to the Abbey before Childe*s time. If 
the lands were so escheated, was there any need for the 
monks of Tavistock to try to obtain and retain possession 
of his body? How does " W, G," know that there is any 
mention of the parish of Plymstock at all ? I may say at 
once, as " W.G." may not have troubled to ascertain it, that 
the modem manor of Plymstock is not coextensive with 
the modem parish, for that includes besides the Manor of 
Goosewell, and I believe that of Hooe also. If then 
Childe's lands were in the parish, but not 
in the Manor of Plymstock, how could Childe 
devise lands in the other Manors of Goosewell or Hooe, 
unless he was lord of either of these Manors ? May not 
the lands have been in the Manor of Plymstock and have 
been purchased from the Abbey of Tavistock by Childe, 
between the date of the agreement (quoted by E. Parfitt 
in your No. xiv.) which showed they were then owners of 
the land, and the date (1327) of his death, according to 
Mrs. Bray*8 supposition ? We are sxirely now familiar 
with the fact that many parishes are not all in one Manor 
or the operation of the Divided Parishes Act will probably, 
have brought home to us the fact of the sub-division of 
parishes, if from want of examination of the Diocesan 
map we had not thought much about it, but your columns 
have already shown in regard to these scattered portions 
that the probable reason was that one owner held land in 
different parts, and attached the outlying portion to his 
own parish rather than to that in which it was 
geographically situated. I am not prexmred to dispute 
the statement regarding the various meanings of Manor 
at the d cites and in the places to which the extracts quoted 
by "W.G." relate, but I feel sure that Mr. Worth was not 
" furthering " any " design" when he casually referred 
to the connection of the Manor of Plymstock with the 
Abbey of Tavistock and the consequent bearing of 
the fact upon the Childe tradition, for 
it seems clear that the Manerium of the Domesday survey 
hi Devonshire at least meant just what we now understand 
by the Manor when we refer to the Manor of Stoke 
DamereU or the Manor of East Stonehouse, and in fact 
that the Manor of " Plemestoch "— T«4iich in Domesday is 
recorded as having belonged in Saxon times to Sistric, 
and in 1086 to the Abbey of Tavistock, and which then 
iwntained 30 acres of pasture, with 4 cattle, 70- sheep, and 



5 ploughs, having also 5 serfs, 4 viUeins, and 9 bordar»-« 
was^no mere "Mansion," but was in fact the same ManM- 
of Plymstock which came, with the rest 
of the Abbey's possessions, to the Russell 
family at the dissolution of the Monasteries, 
and is now held by theur descendant the present Duke of 
Bedford. I am afraid, then, the above questions will show 
that " W. G.'s" quotations, however much they cost him to 
obtain, will not do much •* to save us from perplexities " 
in regard to this subject, which is, I think, destined to 
remain full of such " perplexities " until they can be 
proiierly answered, and proof given further, as to whether 
the monument on the Moor ever really bore the inscription 
which it is alleged " could once be seen upon it." 

Devs. Junx. 

"One and All."— This Cornish motto is thus aUuded 

to by Polwhele (History of Cornwall, VoL 3., p. 48., in a 

note.) " On military expeditions they (the Corniahmen) 

generally avoided promiscuous intercourse with the rest of 

the army. This seems to have been their character, from 

the days of Arthur. When, as meny Michael sings, they 

led the van to the rebellion of 1745, when,at Exeter,they, 

" One and All," fled to arms at an imaginary insult, and 

secure in their combined force, set the dty at defiance."— 

The Comu-Britons being so long and constantly driven 

back towards the west by Saxon conquest, this may have 

excited the feeUng which led them to adopt the motto.— I 

cannot find when it was first appended to the Cornish 

arms.— It would be interesting to get more mformation o& 

this unique motto. p. w, P. J. 

Plymouth. 

Nun's Cross.— This time-worn monument was formerly 
known as Siward's Cross, and is mentioned by that name 
in the Dartmoor Perambularion of 1240, where, in the 
setting forth of the bounds of the forest, the line in one 
part of its course, on the western side, is described ai run- 
ning from Elysburghe direct to "Crucem Sywardi,"and 
from thence on to Ysfother, or Hisworthy, commonly 
called Hessary Tor. On the-back of an old map of Dart- 
moor, which is described by Mr. Spence Bate, in the fifth 
volume of the Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 
it is stated that the cross had the words Crux Siwardi 
graven on one of its faces, and Boolande on the other. It 
is with difficulty, however, that anything can be made out 
of the inscriptions now. It served as a boundary mark 
between the forest, and the common belonging to Buck- 
land Abbey, but could not have been erected by the monks 
of that religious bouse, for it was not founded until 1278, 
and the cross was in existence in 1240. It might, how- 
ever, have been set up by the monks of Tavistock Abbey, 
and this is not improbable, as it is just in the track of the 
Abbot's way, an old bridle-path, which formed the most 
direct route between that Abbey, and the Cistercian 
House at Buckfast, and of which traces may be seen now, 
in many places very pUunly marked. 

Wm, Crossing. 
South Brent. 

The Family op Fbye, or Fry, op Yarty, in the 
Parish op Membury. in the County op Devon.— The 
query inserted in a recent issue of the Western 
Antiquary by a Birmingham gentleman respecting the 
Fry family, re-called to my reooUeotion a most interesting 
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exconion mAde by the Somerset ArchaoologioAl and 
Natural History Society, of which aooiety it is my privi- 
lege to be a member, on the 15th of August, 1882, from 
Ohard to Membury, a small village, about three miles 
north-west from Axminster, of which it is a chapelzy. 
After visiting Membury Castle, a fine British earthwork, 
subsequently converted into a Roman encampment, the 
party made for the church. Here in the east end of the 
church in a chantry, called the Yarty Aisle, we foimd 
several monuments to the memory of the ancient family of 
Fry, which formerly resided at Yarty, a manor within the 
parish. Two especially attracted our notice representing 
the effigies of a couple of members of tbe family, the 
gentleman in academic costume, and the lady wearing a 
fardingale and ruff, kneeling vis-d-vis, facing a square 
pedestal, the top of which, was surmounted by an ark- 
shaped casket) and at the end of wiiich a curtain, rent 
in twain, was drawn ba<^ disclosing the mori or death's 
head. 7*he meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
deaib*s head being plaeed in this position, was by no 
msans dear. One of the party, a learned doctor, how- 
eyer, stated that aooording to his experience it was fre- 
quently the custom in Brittany to keep the skull of the 
departed one in a casket. A considerable time was spent 
in the rather fruitless attempt in consequence of defective 
Ugb t to decipher the f ellowinginscription given in Mr. W. H. 
Hamilton Roger's valuable work (Ancient Sepulchral 
Bffigies, &c., of Devon): — "Here lyeth the bodies of 

Nicholas Fry and of her age, 18 Mar. 

1620, in wedlooke 37. William the eldest sonne, who 
marryed Mary, the youngest daughter of John Yonge, — 
Henry the second sonne, who marryed Elisabeth the 
youngest daughter of Richard Parrett, of Bucks. . . . 
Nicholas Fry dyed an infant .... sonne who 
marryed Margaret, eldest daughter. . . .'* On the 
west waU. in the same aisle, en a dark marble tablet, 
appeared this inscription. "In memory of Robcife Fry, 
of Yearty, Esqr., who married Frances, ye daughter of 
Jos^h Langton, of Newton Park, in ye county of Somer- 
sett, Esqr., by whom he had issue a son, . . ., of 
Ookham . . . the said Robert Fry descended from 
John Fry, of Yearty, Esq., and Agnes, his wife, ye only 
daughter and heiress of Yearty,Esq., and which said John 
Fry was son of John Fry, of Feniton, Esq., and Jane, 
daughter of Edward, Duke of Somersett, ye grandson of 
John of Qannt,Duke of Lancaster, who was ye son of King 
Edward the Third. 

Robert Fry,obiU, . . January 1725, (vtcUia sua . . 
Francis Fry, obiit, 24 Sep., 1730 cUatU sua 50. 

From John Fry afore mentioned, descended Hemy 
Fry, now of Deer Park, Esq., Gilbert Fry, late of Wood, 
in this County, Esq. : Bernard Fry, yett afore of Dulcis, 
Esq., whose only daughter and heiress was married to 
George Southcott, Esq., second son of George Southcott of 
Calverley, Esq., and great grandfather to George South- 
cott, now of Dnkis, Esq." 

**This monument was erected pursuant of 
ye directions of ye last will and testament 
of thesaidFranoee Fry, by Reymundo Putt, Richard 
Hallett, and George Soothoott, Eaqra., executors in trust 
therein named of Blargaret, Joan aadEUxabeth, daughters 
of John Fry, unto ye aforeMid Henxy Fry, Esq. A.D. 



1742." This inscription was out on dark 
m a rb le iriuch even on a bright summer afternoon would 
have required the assistance of a bull's-eye lantern to 
have been properly deciphered. The Kiati were evidently 
the handiwork of "some person or persons unknown" 
who must have taken great trouble, and have exerdaed no 
small amount of ingenuity apparently for the ostenable 
purpose of clouding a title. If architecture claims to bo 
styled "frozen poetry "the statuary's art has a much 
greater, and every one present in Membury Church on the 
15th day of August last must have viewed the b eautiful 
white marble bust erected in 1723, by Robert Fiy, of 
Yearty, Esq., and Frances his wife, to the memory of 
Frances Fry, their daughter, who died 18th March, 1718». 
aged 17, with a melancholy pleasure : — "Frances, 
daughter of Robert Fry, of Yearty, Esq., by Frances his 
wife, dyed 18 March, 1718, aged 17, who, disconsolate for 
her loss, erected this monument to her dear memoiy», 
1723.** 

" Stop, pasBenger, and view thismomful ahrioe. 
That holds ye rellques of a form divine ; 
! she was all perfection, heavenly fair ! 
And chaste and innooent as vestals are. 
Her wit and humour and her youth conspired 
To warm ye soul, and all who saw admired ; — 
But ah I how soon was all ye heaven of chajrms. 
Rilled by death, and withered in his anna ; 
Too soon for us ! but not for her too soon 1 
For now upon ye wings of angels flown : 
Their native akies, she's by her Ood caressed 
And keeps the eternal Sabbath of theblefised. 
Learn henoe betimes, (good reader) to be wise. 
This triflinir world and all its Joys despise : 
With each briflrht virtue let thy bosom swell. 
And live like her yet you may dye so well. 
The blason of arms belonging to the Fry family in tbo 
Yarty aisle are quarterly, 1. Phree horses current aigent 
(Fry): 2. Sable, a lion rampant argent (Bracton orBratton, 
of Bratton, Minehead, Go. Somerset) ; 3. Sable, a fease 
engrailed between* three mullets argent (Newbeiy of 
Stockland, Ca Dorset) ; 4. Argent 3 mallards, gules« 
(Tarty or De Yartie of Membury). A much more elabor- 
ate and minute description of the Yarty aisle is, however, 
to be found in Mr. Rogers' handsome woric,paffes 284 — 286 
(To be continued.) 
Taunton. A. J. Mokdat. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE 
FALCON OF GOLD. 

In the historical work on Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Panama, about to be published at Madrid by Don Manuel 
M. de Peralta, there are some inodited documents rela- 
ting to Sir Fhmois Drake. Among them there is a letter 
from Don Frandaoo de Zarate, the owner of a ship cap* 
tared by Drake, to Don Martin Enriques, the Viceroy of 
Mesioo, dated Realjo, April 16,1579. In the nanatives of 
Drake's ToytKe round the world it is related that, when 
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ihifl ship inui captured, on April 4, l&79,the owner was on 
bocurd, and that Drake took from him ** a falcon of gold 
with a great emeranld in the breast thereof." It has 
hitherto been assumed that this was an act of pillage on 
the part of Drake ; and Sir John Barrow, in his *' Life of 
Drake," p. 57, says — "but whether by setsnre, by purchase, 
or as a present, is not mentioned." After three centuries 
this letter from the owner clears up the doubt. He says : 
'* He [Drake] treated me courteously, and having taken a 
fancy to some ornaments of mine, he sent them on board 
his ships, and gave me for them a cutlass and a silver 
chafing dish. I promise your Excellency that I lost 
nothing in the bargain." The whole letter, particularly 
Seiior Zarate's account of bis interviews and con- 
versations with Drake, and of what Drake told him re- 
specting the death of Doughty, is very interesting. Seftor 
Peralta has presented the sheets of the part of his work 
relating to Sir F. Drake to the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

[From the proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
JiOy, 188^ p. 407.] Editob. 



TWO EPITAPHS. 

The two following remarkably florid elegiac inscriptions 
appear to be quite worthy of their space in the Wettem 
ArUufuary. Most characteristic are they of the 
extravagant taste of the age, and the admixture of classic 
or rather mythological imagery with Ohristian sentiment, 
and so like, that one pen may have written both, especially 
as only four years exist between them— one being 1667 
and the other 1671. The Latin text and translations are 
offered. The earlier is in Keynsham Ohuroh, near Bath, 
and has been transcribed from CoUiruon'a HiiUnnf of 
Somerset : — 

"Sistas parumper viator et laohiymnla saltern umam 
homectes Henrici flower, generod, quid candorem ^Motes 
ceteris etatis ran praf uit : si modestiam ; par omnibus : si 
scientiam ; pauds inferior ; si rdiglonem (quod nomen detooatft 
hAc etata ■ohinnatum voragine p«n6 absorptum est) eodesia 
Tere apostolica constaos et indetessus vlgult alumnus. Quod 
d AppoUineam launun addidine potuisMt, Appolinaris faoultus 
▼Ivide ad hue flondsset AppoUnis Alius. Sed Invidente fato lunii 9. 
AoDO Domini 1667— vere sul mends .oeoidit flos." 

The other, from Qittisham Church, East Devon : — 
"Adeste nivd, candidique leotores, cum lillis ft hyacinthis 
libate lachrymas : tales enim deposdt exequlas raellitisdmus ille 
juvenis Johannes Fiennes, Hospitii Orayensls, armlger : Alius 
Johannie Fiennes de Arnwell in agro Hertford, armigeri (seounda 
•obolis,a patre suo OuUdmo Vlsoomite Say ft Scale) et ipdusuxoris 
Suflannae, Aliie et heredis Thom» Hobbs, Hospitii Orayensls 
armiger : felix Alios, speratus que pater, qui periUustre Fienn< 
onim genua perennaret posteris. Fuit nimirum adolescens ad 
natursD normam perpoUtus: eque corporis ao animi dotibus 
oniatissimus. Quibus, vd a pueritia, prudentia senilis mores 
maritavit anueniBsimos ; ut audiret, seouli par decus et dellda. 
Sed raro praBcooes diumant fructns, dum nimium festinans ille 
surculus (f utune famllla oolumen) in atatis vemantis anno 
vicedmo tertio, MDCLXZI.— Ckelebs immatura morte pnereptus 
est. Lugete, lachrymisque dneres ejus irrorate : Pnesto estote 
V08 charitee omnes et lugete musn.** 
Thus translated, — ^At Keynsham : 

*' Stay awhile, traveller, and with at least a Uttte tsar, water the 
uni of Henry Flower, gentleman,— who if you look at his candour 
excelled the ^«st of his sge ; if at his modesty, was equal to aQ ; 



if at his teaming, inferior to few ; if at his piety (a name, which 
In this age befouled in the abyss of schisms, is almost swallowed 
up), he was a constant and unwearied disdple of the true 
Apostolic Church. But if the powers of an Apollo had been able 
to add Apollo's laurd, he would have Aouriahed life-like hitherto 
a son of Apollo. But by an envious fate ho died on the 9th June, 
1667,— truly the ' Aower ' of his month." 
And at Oittisham, thus : — 

*' Draw near, ye pure and candid readers,— pour forth your 
tears with the lilies and hyacinths, for such rites demands this 
sweetest youth— John Fiennes, Esq., of Gray's Inn— son of John 
Fiennes, Esq., of Arnwell in the County of Hertford, (the second 
child of his father William, Viscount Saye and Scale) and of his 
wife Susannah, daughter and heiress of Thomas Hobbs i£sq., of 
Gray's Inn,— a happy son, and hoped for father who might hand 
down the Illustrious race of Fiennes to posterity. He was a 
youth, wonderfully polished to the very model of nature, most 
adorned with gifts equally of body and mind. For which, eveu 
from childhood, a wisdom of age wedded most pleadng manners^ 
so that he should be called at onoe the glory and delight of his 
age. But rardy do preoodoos fruits last long, whilst this young 
shoot (column of the future family) was hastening too much, in 
his twenty>third year of his spring of life, 1671,— unmarried he 
was torn away by an untimdy death. Lament, and water his 
ashes with your tears ;— be present, all ye Graces and Muses and 
mourn." 

Oolyton. W. H. H.B. 



PARR FAMILY OF EXETER. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Robert Dymond, F.S.A., 
J.P., of Exeter, and others. 



FBOM THE PABISH RB0I8TER OF ST. PAUL'S, EXSTSB. 

BAPTiaif. 

1564.— April 18th John son of John Parr. 

BUBIALS. 

1564. — ^April 14th John son of John Parr. 

1803. — July 4th Maria Parr in the church. 
FBOM TH^ PABI8H BBOISTBB OF 8T. PBTBOOK'B, KXSTBB. 

BAPTISHB. 

1585. — October 7th Henry son of John Parr. 

1588.— March 24th Elizabeth daughter of William Fl^rr. 

1600.— October 8th Grace daughter of William Parr. 

1602.— October 20th Robert son of William Parr. 

1604. — October 3rd John the elder and Wm. sons of 
William Parr. 

1606.— November 1st Agnes daughter of William Parr. 

1608. — November 13th Susan daughter of William Parr. 

1613. — February 10th Ann daughter of William Parr. 

1665. — June 29th Susanna daughter of John Parr. 

MABBIAOB. 

1619.— February 10th John Parreand Sibley Grossing. 

BUBIALS. 

1681. — February 1st Susanna Parr. 
1686.— April 22nd Mrs. Ann Parr. 
1690.— Februaiy 2nd Freeman son of Bartholomew Parr» 
1712. -August 27th Mrs. Martha Parr. 
FBOM THB PABISH BBQI8TSB OF ST. MABTm*S, SZBTBB. 

BAPTISMS. 

1505.— December Srd John son of Robert Pftrr^ 
1592.— December 20th Edward son of Robert Ptor. 
1594.— July 17th Elisabeth daughter of Robert Parr. 
1505.— December 7th Judith daughter of Robert Fiffr. 
1506.— March 10th Thomas son of Robert Pair. 
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1598.— June 13th Ghriatopher son of Robert Pfcrr. 
1600.- September 27fch Ai^es dAnghter of Bobert Pfcrr. 
1405*— September ISth Joan daughter of Bobert Parr. 
1604,_Deoember 8th Bobert son of Bobert Parr. 
1620.— December 5th John aon of John Parr. 
1621.— March 10th Judith daughter of J<An Parr. 
1623.— December 9th Sibley daughter of John Pftnr. 

UABBIAGS. 

1644.— April 17th Hugh Piper (Gent) and Siblie Parr. 

BUBIALS. 

1603.— Bfay 28th Agnes dau^ter of Bobert Parr. 

1608.— May 12th Mr. Bobert Parr. 

1618.— May 27th Judith daughter of Bfrs. Sabyn Pfcw, 

late deceaaed. 
1621.— July 12th Thomas Parr. 
X686.— September 17th Elizabeth relict of Alderman 

Parr (probably John). 

1690.— December 25th Mrs. Judith Parr. 

1701.— December 6th Joseph son of Phillip Parr. 

1731.— November 2l8t Mrs. Dorothy Parr (widow). 
raOU THE PABISH BBOISTKR OF ST. KBBIAN, XZXTKB, 

FROM 1558 TO 1753. 

MABBIAOES. 

1611.— September 2Qd James Ptor and Elizabeth 

Skobber. 
1634.— October 19th Christopher Ptor and Chriatiana 

Jordaine. 

BAFTIBM8. 

1672.— April 22nd Bartholomew son of Peter Parr. 

1686.— January 13th Ann daughter of Peter Parr bom 
the 12th of the same month. 

1594,-_gusanna daughter of Peter Parr was bom 16th 
November. Baptized 2l8t day of same month. 

BUBIAU. 

1683.— October 17th Mr. Freeman Parr was buried with 

afifidavit. 
1695.— Bartholomew Parr (grocer) buried August 4th. 

1695.— October 28th Peter son of Bartholomew Parr. 

WABDENS' SIQNATUBES. 

167L— Peter Parr (ooUejtor). 
1673-4.— Petei Parr, warden. 
l&7a— Bartholomew Parr ooUaotor. 
1700.— Bartholomew Parr warden. 

FBOM THB FABIBH BB0I8TBB OF ST. OLAVB*S, XXBin. 

BAPTISMS. 

1638.— October 20th Bartholomew son of Christopher 

and Susan Parr. 
1640.— November 22nd Susanna daughter of Christopher 

and Susan Parr. 
1643.— May 17th Christopher son of Christopher and 

Susan Parr. 
1645.— December 2l8t Samuel son of Christopher and 

Susan Parr. 
ie47.— December 7th Sara daughter of Christopher and 

Susan Parr. 
1549.— December 9th Lydia daughter of Christopher and 

Susan Parr. 

FBOM THE FABISH BE0I8TEB OF ST. LAWBEBTOB, EXSm. 

BUBIALS. 

1676.— May 3Qth Samuel son of Christopher Plurr. 
1676.-^uly 15th Mr. Christopher Pter. 



FBOM THE PABIBH BBCIBim OF HOKT TBOnTr, 



1669.— November 28th Elizabeth daufl^iter of John aa^ 
Elizabeth Parr, a stmger to this parish. 

1782.— Ootober 20th Sliaabeth daughter of Bobert and 
Elizabeth Fair. 

1787.— September 23rd Elizabeth daughter of Bobert 
and Elizabeth Parr (8 months old). 

1792.— August 19th Harriet daughter of Bobert and 
EUmbelh Ptor bora Deeember 1789. 

BUBlAIS. 

1753.— November 18th Mary daughter of Bartholonew 
and Ifirs. Joanna Plur. 

1800.— November 29th Bartholomew Pan (in tiie 
church). 

1809.— September I2th Elizabeth Parr aged 50L 

1810. —April 18th Ann Parr age 2. 

Can anyone inform me if the above exir a cts from tiie 

different parish registers of Exeter relating to the Pair 

family are all from the same stock T See also Wettem 

Antiquary 12th August, 1882; 5th May, 1883 ; 23cd June^ 

1883. Any further information relating to the Pair or 

Parre family of Devonshire will be esteemed a favour ; 

especially the Parr family of Exeter. 

JOR!r Fbahk Pabb. 
Ledbury, Herefordshire.. 



BURNING NAPOLEON I. IN EFFIGY. 

I am informed that a curious soene occurred at '*the 

peace " (was it after Napoleon L was confined to Elba, or 

after Waterloo ?). An effigy of Bonaparte was made hj 

the Newlyn fishermen at the Western Green and put on 

a boat, which, followed by some twenty "others, went to 

Mousehole Island. The effigy had in its hand a paper, on 

whieh were the words, '* I can do no more for you." It 

was put up on the island and there burnt with great 

retcidngB. 

PXKWmt. 



0mp*u, 



623.*-Maoi Fakilt or Devoir.— Can any of your 
readers give me any inf ormatbn respecting this fiuxuly ! 
IVom " Tucketf s Devonshire Pedigrees in 1620 " I copy 
the following, but I wish to know dates of births, deaths, 
marriages, kc, and more particularly if there are stiU 
descendants of the family, and how they are related to this 
family of Maoe : — 

WUliam Mtute, bom in Normandy, of Chard, county 
Somerset; temp. Hen. VIH. married,not known whom,and 
had a son Boger Maee, of Exeter, merchant, who married 
Mary,daughter of — Willen, of Modbury ; he had two sons, 
1 William, and 2 Bobert 

l.—WiUiam Maec, of Exeter, merchant, married Joane, 
daughter of William Lante, of Exeter, merchant, who 
came from the'North. 

2, ^Robert Mace, of Exeter. 

Coat of arms of Maoe family— Jjwre, a chevron argent^ 
u^tM^iwoimUiet9 or, t» baee a dexter gmuntUU lying 
fettwetgi- Ifte eeeond, kofdvugetmaeeerootofthetMrdi 
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Note.— This ooafe U borne by the family of Mace in, 
France, who affirm they came from thenoe and there have 
this coat. 

(Authoritiee, Harleian MSS., 1060 foL, 92b. ; 1163 foL, 

Birmingham. E. A« Fbt. 

624.— Hauelbioo Ebtati.— Oaa yoa or any of your 
Teaders give me information abontanestateof whiohlamin 
search called ''Haselrigg." The name is spelt, I believe, in 
an infinity of ways. There were two Hazeliiggs, William 
and John, i^o emigrated,leaving a brottier behind in pos- 
seuion of the estate. This was about 1757. The children 
of these two, who are in America, fancy that tiie ertate is 
in Devonshire and is vndaimed. It is extremely im- 
probftble that they can establish any claim, if the estate 
•exist, at this period of time, but I shall be glad to a£Ford 
them information if it can be obtained. 

Exeter. GlOBOS HiBTZKL. 

625.— Edwabd Surra, of Tavibtock.— In reading 
*' Notices of Tavistock and its Abbey," by Alfred John 
Kempe, 4to., Lend., 1830, among the persons of note 
who were natives of Tavistock is mentioned Edward 
Smith, who made some collections for a *' Civil and 
Monastic Histoiy of the Town and Abbey of Tavistock." 
Bfr. Kemp observes that he possessed much antiquarian 
xeal and industry. He had served during the late war as 
an officer in the navy ; his topographical researches were 
terminated while he was yet in the vigour of youth and 
intellect by a fever, of which he died at Tavistock, 1827. 
He has left a large collection ofMSS., which are still in 
the possession of his aged mother. I cannot find that this 
has ever been printed. Perhaps some of the readers of the 
Western Aniiquary may be able to tell us if this 
ooUection Ib still in existence, and in whose possession it 
now is. 

Exeter. Edward Parfitt. 

627.— OOBNiaH BnsAD Biotb.— What were the Cornish 
bread riots ? I have heard some curious stories as occur- 
ring, in living memory, of rioting in West Cornwall, and of 
the constabulary and soldiers being unable to arrest the 
rioters. Were these riots among the causes of the Com 
League? 

PK&WITH. 
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BuBTiNO IN Woollen.- Two iastanoes are recorded in 
the Burials Register at St. Budeaux of non-compliance 
withtbeprindpalproviBionofthe'Actforburyinginwoollen.* 
The Bev. Thomas Alcock, vicar, to whose memory a debt 
of gratitude is still due for his careful observation and 
noting of events connected with the transactions of a 
country parish, made the following entry :—" 1769, 
July 10, was buried Peter Madook Docton Esquire, My 
dear and worthy friend. Being buried in linnen ye 
penalty of £5 was incurred, which by order of Mr. Justice 
Moreshead was paid and applied one half to ye poor of ye 
parish, and one half to James Gill and Grace Spears, by 
Thomas Alcock, Vicar." The other ontiy is thus :— " 1786, 
May 23, ICrs. BebeocaPode, widow of John Pode, Gent., 
deeeased. She wm buried in linen." Although there is 



no note made of the fine being, paid, we may conclude 
that the law's demands were made, and that £5 was the 
penalty received by the vicar for wrapping the body of 
Mrs. Pode in a linen shroud. One other instance of dis- 
obedience to the Act, I will quote from a Devonshire 
register.— Berry Pomeroy, 169*, Febmaiy 11th.— 
**Then was buried the HonouraUe Lady 
Anne Seymour of this parish, by Mr. 
John Prince, Vicar, and paid for the buzying in Unhig 
five pounds according to the Act." This liMly was the 
widow of Sir Edward Seymour, Bart, who died in 1688, 
and whose body also was buried in Unen. The above- 
named Peter fibulock Docton was son and heir of Mr. 
Nicholas Docton, of Whitleigh Hall. This family had 
succeeded Fownes, and was settled at WMtle^h befora 
1718, as in that year James Docton, son of ITicholas^ was 
buried at St. Budeaux on the 14th of October. On the 
25th of Mareh,1720, Christiuda, daughter of Kicholas and 
Christiania, his wife, was baptlxed. This lady eventually 
married Mr John Qeonyn, of Plymouth, and so became 
the ancestress of the present worthy, owner of Whitleigh 
Hall and estate, Jolm Croad Hean-Gennys, Esq. The 
marriage ie thusrecorded :— '* 1750, April 18» John Gennysof 
Charles Pari^ in Plymouth, Bachelor of Physic, and Ml«i 
Christiania Docton of St. Budeaux, by Lioense." Both 
lie boned in a vault in Cliarles Church in the north aSsla 
where there is a monument oonmiemccating them 
erected by thehr children in 1774. The arms of Gennya 
and Docton are impaled on this tablet. A very warm 
friendship existed between the families of Docton and 
Alcock, which was to have been more dosely cemented by 
a marriage between Doctor Nathan Alcoek, a btother off 
the Vicar of St. Budeaux, and Miss Cordelia Docton, of 
Whitleigh ; but shortly before the time fixed for the 
event to take place the lady was taken ill and died on 
August 29, 1764. There Ib a monument to the memory of 
Dr. Nathan Alcock in Buncom Chuieh, Cheshire^ of 
which parish his brother Thomas was vicar, and where the 
latter died in 1798, aged 90 yean. The tablet bean a 
Latin inscription from the pen of the Bev. Thomas 
Alcock, wliich he wrote on a page of the St. Budeaux 
register of burials. At Whitleigh Hall there is an old 
engraving of the arms of the " Antient Family of Docton 
of Devonshire, 38. Hen : 6th."— Paffed per /eiM, Otdei 
and argent, three creteents, two in chief or^ and one in 
hoM 8able vnth a creeeent gold for difference, 
St. Budeaux. J. W« 

INOE Castle.— Between fifty and sixty yean ago, I 
had a married sister living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ince Castle. When a school^boy, during my 
school holidays, I frequently visited her, and on more 
than one occasion remember going to see tlie castle. 
The legend then was that the first owner of Ince 
Castle had four wives— that the four torrets at the comen 
were built for his wives to live in, one in each, the idea 
being to keep them as far apart as possible so as to 
prevent quarrelling between them. The legend also further 
stated that they dined daily at the same table with their 
husband, the table being made on the same principle as 
the castle — that is, having at each comer a half circle cut 
oat for the wives, whilst the hasband sat in a hole cut out 
of the middle. This was the legend of nearly sixty years 
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ainoe, and wm fuUy believdd in by all the old people 
who lived near the cattle. It was told to me byth/s old 
honaekeoperat the castle. 
Looe. Stefhkk Clooo. 

. Ohilde of Pltmstock'b Tomb.— I have joBt come across 
another version of the story of Ohilde's Tomb in J. P. 
Jones's " Observations on the Scenery and Antiquities in 
the neighbourhood of Moreton-Hamstead," published 1823, 
p. 66. He says a gentleman, well acquainted with Dart- 
moor, has lately informed me that a place has been 
pointed eut to him as Ghilde of Flymstock's tomb on the 
moor, three miles south of the prison. It consists of a 
cairn, on which a cross was formerly placed. The cross is 
now thrown down, and lies near the heap of stones. A 
great part of the caim has been destroyed. Is anything 
more known of this cairn, any further history and tradi- 
tion? If not Ohilde's, whose was it ? Perhaps some legend 
may st^ll be found to survive the lapse of time, if only en- 
quiry could be made in the neighbourhood. 
Exeter. E. Pabtitt. 

. "FuTT." — {Western AfUiquary, ii, p. 196).— Possibly 
derived from the Lat. fuiiltM (a corruption say of 
"futile"), but not used in our neighbourhood in the 
sense of '* foolish," or *'silly," as defined by Bailey,— 
which sense,indeed, would not be conveyed by the assumed 
etymon. The word is of common occurrence here ; but I 
have always heard it used as a term of contempt for any- 
thing small, mean, or insignificant, when compared with 
some ideal ; or for a poor substitute or bad imitation, 
and BO on. I will not trespass upon the space of the 
Western Antiquary by quoting examples. 
Plymouth, I. W. N. K. 

Eddystonbl— " Eddy " is derived from Ed (again) and 
Ea (water), both Anglo-Saxon words. There being a single 
dm Ed will account, no doubt, for the early spelling of 
our present word " Eddystone " with one d, Wlien and 
by whom the second d was added it would, I should think, 
be fruitless to attempt to discover. My opinion would be 
that it naturally crept in, to preserve the short pronuncia- 
tion of the syllable. Spelt with one tf, the word might 
be pronounced with the initial e long, viz., S-dystone. 

Plymouth. I. W. N. K. 

Dbanq.— (TTerf^n* Antiquary, ii, p. 196.)— Anything 
referring to this word which may have appeared in an 
earlier part of this publication has escaped my notice. 
Mr. Bawden's derivation of it is probably correct. It is 
therefore in a figurative sense that I have heard the word 
employed, namely, to signify a very narrow lane, (the 
idea also of difiSculty of passage, from overgrowth of 
vegetation, or other obstruction, being included). In 
extension of this meaning, — to attempt to force a way 
through a closely-packed crowd in a fair or elsewhere, or 
of cattle at a market, is said to be getting through or 
pushing through a drang. 

Plymouth. I. W. N. K. 
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Weekly Metcury'' July 2isl, 1883. 

*'LORNA DOONE" BY R. D. BLACKMORE 

I would beg to suggest, in connection with the Devon- 
shire Bibliographical collection which you have o<nn- 
menced, that a special effort should be made to obtain 
from your various literary contributors the details of the 
groundwork of the above famous Devonshire and 
Somersetshire novel. It would be interesting to obtain 
any historic references which relate to the period or 
locality of the work, and possibly its gifted author might 
be willing to contribute from the mass of notes 
which he must have collected during its composition. 
Sir Walter Scott has given additional lustre to his worka 
by affording us, in his extensive notes and 
appendices, an insight into the varied or crude materials 
on which he had to work. So little is now discoverable 
about the wild Doones of Exmoor, whilst the references ta 
Tom Faggus, the Bidds of Oare, the Wichehalaes, and 
the great snowstorm of 1687, lead one to wish to know 
all the facts that are extant about them, and also the 
other local references. This delightful work— which has 
rapidly run through a score of editions — xnay be said to 
relate quite as much to Devonshire as to Somersetshire, 
and being also of an antiquarian character, the details 
referred to would, I think, be fairly within the limits 
pursued by the Western ArUtquary, 

Plymouth. W. C. Wadel 



POPULAR ERRORS 

1. That it is legal to shoot an intruder on your pre- 
mises if he does not answer after being ihrtt times sum- 
moned to declare his name, 

I have from good authority a serious instance of this not 
uncommon belief. It occurred in Cornwall within living 
memory, as I am told. A respectable farmer, of the old- 
fashioned and scantily-instructed class, had a well> 
foimded suspicion that his hen roost was being robbed. So 
he sat up by his hearth, after the household bad gone to 
bed, for three nights' with his loaded gun by his side, on 
the alert. On the third he heard loud disturbance in the 
machine house, on the rafters of which his poultry slept. 
Going stealtbily to tiie spot, and seeing something like a 
man on a beam, he shouted '* Who be ? three times all 
to onc't ! " and discharged his gun at the dim figure. The 
thief fell, very much Hurt. It was afterwards a matter of 
magisterial enquiry. 

2. That evidence is not valid if seen through glass. 
Some years ago I knew a witness in a court at Bodmin 

object to swear to a fact because she '* saw it through 
glass." There really is something in this objection when 
we know bow iU-made window-glass distorts features. 

I may give further instances of vulgar errors hereatter. 

Bodmin. T. Q. C. 



REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL 
PUNISHMENTS. 
I have seen two lads on opposite ddes of the schoolboys* 
desk, bent over it* tied by their thumbs, and in this 
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posture flogged on their breech* Alsoa boy hoUted in a 
maund to the ceiling of the well ttaircaae by a rope and 
pullev 

Chained by the leg to an iron piDar. 

Chained like a donkey U> a wooden log. 

Stood on the chimneyi^eoe with a woman's front of 
ringlets on his head. 

Stood on the desk with arms extended to the fall, a 
Bible in one hand— the large ruler of the master in the 
other — the pedagogue standing by and giving an upward 
flip of his cane upon the knuckles whenever the arms fell 
from the horisontal. 

The ewttigf — apiece of ash shaped like a battledore, with 
a half -inch hole bored in the centre, to raise a blister ; 
and a piece of hard pliable leather 3 feet l) in. in 
diameter, -tapering at one end to a point. These 
were the ordinary, whilst the above might be 
reckoned the extraordinary, punishments of the school, 
which I left when nine years of age, through an unjust 
infliction of No. 6 for a supposed falsehood. After a 
lapse of more than fifty years it is not worth while to 
gibbet his name, but the pedagogue was from Plymouth, 
although his school, of some sixty boys, was not situated 
there. My own experience satisfies me that boys are 
amenable to reason, will heed kind remonstrances, and 
that the fewer corporal punishments inflicted the better 
it is for all parties. 

Bristol. J. F. NiOHOLLB, F.S.A. 



ST. BLAISE, THE WINNER OF THE 

DERBY, 1883. 

It might very naturally be enquired what interest this 
subject has for the readers of the Wettem Anlxquaryt but 
I will endeavour to show that it is of some importance to 
them. There has been much speculation as to the origin 
of the name of St. Blaise, the Derby winner's name, and 
it has been conjectured that the horse was named after the 
fMnous Martyr Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, who lived 
in the third century. St. Blaise, or Bladus, discovered, 
it is said, the art of woolcombing, and when he visited 
England he landed at St. Blasey, in Cornwall. During 
the year 289, at the period when Diocletian was reigning, 
and persecution was committing such terrible havoc in 
Christendom, St. Blaise was condemned to suffer a moet 
agonizing death, being torn to pieces with wool carders. 

The saint for whom Fate had reserved such an untimely 
end has been immortaUsed in more ways than one. Tears 
ago woolcombers in all parts of England held processions 
on every 3rd of February, the recognised date of the 
martyrdom of St. Blaise ; and I think I am right in say- 
ing that in some places the custom mentioned is still 
honoured. " Bishop Blaise " was a name by which more 
than one inn in Exeter was known in days that have 
passed. In the year 1790 an inn of this name, which 
was situated in St. Sidwell's, in this dty. fell beneath the 
auctioneer's hammer ; and in the Commerdal-road a 
public-house " dedicated " to the woolcombers' patron 
saint is still to be seen. 

Mr. BobertDymtmd, in his " Old Inns and Taverns of 
Exeter," has a parody on Haywood's quaint rhyme, and 
therefrom I nave extracted the following lines : — 
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The butcher hies him to the Bull, 

Ihe tsflor to the Fleece, 
WootwttAwt to iht Biikop Blaize, 
Te the Lamb, the man of peace.** 
I think these few remarks will justify my mention of a 
matter which at flrst^ perhaps, might have seemed out of 
place in these pages. 
Exeter. T. J. NOBTHT. 
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628.— Matpoues ik Cobnwall.— What maypoles 
were existing in living memory in Cornwall ? I have seen 
one at Landrake, and another, I believe, existed early ia 
this oentuiy at Treveen (near the Logan Bock). In the 
last centuiy one existed at Penzance, and belonged, t 
seems, to the Corporation. A list of Cornish maypoles 
(whose existence can be well authenticated) would be 
interesting. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbili. 

629. — Captain Bellamt and thb Dbfbat of 
THB Spanish Abhada. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me if there is any record of a 
Captain Bellamy being engaged in this great 
action? I am under the impression that he commanded 
his own ship, named, I believe, the " Lady Efllngham" in 
honour of the Admiral-in-Chief, but I have no proof. 
I am anxious, however, of tracing him and the part he 
took in this, the chief of England's Naval victories, and 
shall be thankful for any information respecting him. 

Plymouth. O. D. B. 

[We have referred to Hervey's '* Naval History,' in 
which is given "A list of the English Fleet, with the names 
of the ships, and captains, serving under Charles Lord 
Howard, of Effingham, I ord High Admiral, against the 
Spaniards,*A D. 1588. Taken from the Boyal Library," 
but we find no mention of either Captain Bellamy, or the 
diip Lady Effingham. What other clue can our correspon- 
dent furnish?— Editob.1 

630.— Admibals Sib Isbael Pellbw and Samuel 
Bbookino. — These I believe at one time resided in Ply- 
mouth. Can any of your readers oblige me with any in- 
formation respecting their position as Plymouthians, and 
particularly as to the places and dates of their decease ? 

A TouNa Pltmouthian 

[Rear- Admiral Sir Israel Peilew was (according to the 
"Picture of Plymouth") residing in Ham-street in 1812. 
He was the brother of Sir Edward, afterwards Lord Ex- 
mouth, who himself lived in the town at one time. " Sir 
Israel Peilew was bom at Dover 25th August, 1758, and 
entered the navy,in 1771,on board the Falcon, sloop. After 
serving in the Albion, and witnessing in the Flora the 
capture of the frigate Fox, he joined the Boyal Qeorge, 
100, and in 1779 was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
In January, 1783, in command of the Besolution, cutter, 
of 12 guns and 75 men, he took, after a chase of fourteen 
hours, and a smart action of about an hour and a quarter, 
the Flushinger, Dutch privateer, pierced for 14 guns, 
mounting twelve 14-pounder8, with a complement of 68 
men. He was advanced to the rank of Commander 22nd 
November, 1790; and on 25th June, 1793, having been a 
volunteer with his brother on board the Nymphe at the 
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capture of La Cl^op&tre, he was presented with a post 
commission. He afterwards commanded, until the peace 
of Amiens, the Squirrel, 20» and Amphion, Greyhound, 
and Cleox>atra, frigates ; and was on board the Amphion 
when she blew up in Plymouth Sound, 22nd September, 
1796. Being appointed in 1804 to the Conqueror, 74, he 
served in that ship at the battle of Trafalgar, and was 
employed previously to the convention of Gintra, in 
blockading the Russian fleet in the Tagus. Prior to the 
action of Cape Trafalgar, he had accompanied Lord 
Nelson to the West Indies and back, in quest of the corn- 
blued squadrons. In July, 1810, at which period he had 
been for upwards of a year in snperintendance of the ships 
afloat at Plymouth, he attained the rank of Rear- Admiral. 
In 1811 he became Captain of the Mediterranean fleet, 
under his brother, Sir Edward Pellew, with whom he re- 
mained until 1815. He was created a ELC.C in January 
of the latter year ; a Vice- Admiral in August, 1819 ; and 
An Admiral in July, 1830. He died at Plymouth 19th July, 
1832, after a protracted and severe illness." — '* O'Byrne's 
Naval Biography," edition 1849.— Bditob.] 
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Samppord Spiney.— The name Splney, as 
I. W. N. K." observes, has been said to be derived from 
spinetum, a thornbrake, but it is open to question 
whether this is its correct derivation. Westcote was 
inclined to think so, for he says, in speaking of the place, 
'* Sampford Sx)iney, or de Spineto, taking name, per- 
chance, of the abundance of thorns, and giving the like 
to a generous family, Geraldus de Spineto Gerard Thorn." 
Here tl^e author of the View of Devonshire supposes that, 
the pUtoe abounding with thorns, it derived its second 
name from them, and then gave it to the lords of the soil. 
Pisdon, however, gives it as his opinion that the place 
either received the adjunct of Spiney from ''the store of 
thorns there sometime growing," or fivm the possessors 
of the land. We know that we should seek the origin of 
family names in those of places, rather than expect to 
find places called after families, and Westcote's idea 
would appear to be not far wrong. We must, 
however, remember that the appellation in ques- 
tion forms only a part of the name of the place, and 
there is nothing Improbable in supposing that Sampford 
was its original name, and that on its coming into the 
possession of the family of Spinet, or de Spineto, their 
name was also bestowed on it. In the same way 
we find the name Bridgerule formed. The primitive 
name of this parish was Bridge, but at the Norman Con- 
quest, the district being bestowed upon Reginald Adobed, 
it was called Bridge-Reginald or Bridgerenald, which 
afterwards became Bridgerael^ and ultimately Bridgerule, 
its present appellation. Again we have Withecombe 
Raleigh, which, prior to its coming into the possession of 
theRaleigtis, belonged to the Clavills, and was called 
Withecombe Clavill ; and many other instances of the 
same kind might be cited. It must not be forgotten 
that there are two other Sampfords in Devonshire, —Samp- 
ford Pevercll, and Sampford Courtney. The first of these 
was the ancient inheritance of the Peverells, who,aocord- 
ing to Risdon, began to settle in the shire in the reign of 



Henry I., and '* which for distinction," Westcote says, 
"from another of like name, and due remembrance of a 
good lord hath the adjunct of Peverel." The latter be> 
longed to the Courtenays, whose named is derived from 
the town of Courtenay, in France, and was bestowed by 
them upon this place. From these facts I think it is quite 
as reasonable to consider that Sampford obtained its 
adjunct of Spiney from its ancient lords, as to suppose 
that it was so called from thorns abounding there. Is 
there any evidence that these grew more abundantly there 
than anywhere else in the neighbourhood ? Neithor 
Westcote nor Risdon give any positive information about 
this. 
South Brent. William Crossing. 

The Cornish Coat of Arms.- Balls, or Bezants? 
—We are told by Camden and others that our Cornish 
arms were those of Condurus, the last Earl of Cornwall 
of British blood. He lived about the time of William the 
Conqueror (A.D. 1066). Camden (p. 26) describes the 
arms thus: — "Sable 15 bezants (5. 4 .3. 2. 1) in pale, 
or. " A bezant, or byzant, is a coin-shaped body, and took 
its name from having been coined at Byzantium, now 
Constantinople, whcreSt was current. It is supposed to 
have been introduced into coats of arms at the time of the 
Crusades, viz., between A.D. 1099-1270. It is a singular 
coincidence that, according to Ogilvie, a bezant was 
valued at fifteen pounds, and fifteen is the number of the 
balls in the Cornish arms. From the above dates it will 
be seen tiiat Condurus lived before the time of the 
Crusades, and so I venture to raise the question whether 
Camden and others are correct in cidling the fifteen 
round bodies on the Cornish arms bezants. Now, 
Condurus, about A.D. 1066, was the la^ of the Comu- 
British Earls, and it may be assumed that a similar coat 
of arms was used by his immediate predecessors. How 
then could they be bezants, when the dates contradict 
what Camden says ? In Cornwall everybody calls them, 
provincially, "the fifteen &ai/s," and this too, so far as 
can be ascertained, from time immemorial. Thus, tradi- 
tion, as well as dates, go to show that 
the arms are fifteen "balls." Representing a 
ball on a coat of arms is naturally, or more easily, 
done by means of a boss, stud, or half a sphere. It is 
well known that the use of the boss is of very great 
antiquity, and is thus mentioned in the Bible : — "He 
runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
bosses of hiB bucklers." — Job. In the year 1749 there 
were found on Cam Brea several coins of pure gold. 
Borlase {AntiquitieSt plate xix., p. 292, ed. of 1754) has 
figured seventeen of the above coins, and on sixteen of 
them are bosses, representing balls, and, alluding to the 
coins, he says, '* Those which had plenty of pearls took 
the globules resembling pearls." He asserts that these 
are British coins, and further, | that similar British coins, 
with such balls, or "globules," have been found in other 
parts of Britain, and that they are older than the time of 
Caesar's invasion, B.C. 55. On the same plate is a copy 
of a coin (No. 25), which is very remarkable. It is that of 
a British coin found near Madmarston Castle, in Oxford- 
shire, A.D. 1746. It is about the size of half -a-sovereign, 
and has on one side three rows of balls, or "globules," 
thus — 5. 4. 3 ; and there seems room for more, but^ the 
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c(nn is worn away where 2. 1 might have been. Here, 
then, we have on British coins bosses, or studs, 
representing balls, or *' globules," and, although it is 
not assumed that our Cornish arms are so old as these 
coins, yet, such a stylo of ornament or emblem on our 
ancient British coins may have been the true predecessor 
of our Oomu-British coat of arms, and it seefkis probable that 
the arms are what tradition calls them * * the fifteen balls, " 
and not as Camden and others tell us, fifteen bezants, 
Hymouth. Fbed. W. P. Jaoo. 

St. Paul's Eve.— In further illustration of " Roper's " 
account of St. Paul's Eve' customs at Mawgan, allow me 
to make an extract from a paper which I contributed now 
twenty years ago to the Transactions of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society, entitled ** The 
Folk-lore of Tinners." "The first red-letter day in the 
tinner's calendar is Paul's pitcher day, January 24th. It 
is marked by a very curious and inexplicable custom-, not 
only among tinners, but also in the mixed mining and 
agricultural population of the town and neighbourhood of 
Bodmin, and the sea-faring folk of Padstow. The tin- 
streamers' mode of observing it is as follows^:— On the day 
before the feast of St. Paul the water-pitcher is set up at 
a convenient distance, and pelted with stones until com- 
pletely demolished. The men then leave their work and 
adjourn to a neighbouring ale-house, where a new pitcher, 
bought to replace the old one, is successively filled and 
emptied, and the evening is given up to merriment and 
misrule. On enquiry as to whether some dim tradition 
respecting the origin and meaning of this custom 
remained among those who observed it, I find it generally 
understood to be an ancient festival established to cele- 
brate the day of the first taming of tin into metal, or the 
discovery of smelting. It is the occasion of a revel in 
which, as an old tinner observes, there is an open rebellion 
against the water-drinking system in vogue amongst 
them at other times. This custom is not peculiar to 
tinners, but is observed with variations elsewhere. At 
Bodmin the boys of the town are accustomed, on Paul's 
eve, to slink along the streets, and hurl a pitcher, com- 
monly stolen, and filled with the most unsavoury con- 
tents, into any house whose door is left incautiously 
open. On entering a house I have, more than 
once, stambled over the potsherds of a 'Paul's pitcher.' 
In Jfotes and Queries (1 S.. v. iii., p. 239) is a description 
of the custom as observed in the neighbourhood of Padstow 
by the late esteemed Sir Hugh Molesworth. While asking 
for an explanation he ventures one of his own, which seems 
far-fetched and improbable. He supposes it to have 
reference to an expression in St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Bomana (chap, ix., v. 21), as to the power of the potter to 
make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dis- 
honour. " It is probably another of our relics of the Pagan 
past, which have irretrievably lost their history and 
significance. It has none of the claims for continuance 
that most of our old customs present to our sympathies ; 
and in a short time its observance, which is now a mere 
drunken frolic, or piece of boyish mischief, will have, dis- 
appeared from among us. St. Paul's day is considered at 
Bodmin as one of those critical days which foretell the 
general character, for weal or woe, of the whole of the year, 
and I have heard the rhyme from more than one mouth — 



** If St. Paul's day be fine and clear 
It doth betide a happy year," &c., 
as given by Brand in his "Popular Antiquities." 

Bodmin. T. Q. C. 

Plymouth Road or Havkn,— In your weekly Part 
No. XII., your correspondent, "Wyvem Gules," imputes 
to Mr. Worth motives in connection with the Drake 
controversy which are scarcely borne out by fact, and 
moreover he (*' W. G."),by making i>artial quotations, may 
be accused of the same unworthy mode of dealing which 
heis ready to impute toothers. "W. G.," after mentioning 
one of the alleged reasons for passing the Water Act, vix., 
the gradual sijting-up of the "haven" through the illegal 
acts of the tinnerF, says : — " The conclusion from facts is 
that the haven was a deep water arm of the sea." With 
this I have no quarrel at all, but when '* W. G." goes on to 
connect with this, ** but (says Mr. Worth, page 459) the 
facts lend it no countenance whatever, the idea is wholly 
inadmissible. The harbour was Sutton Pool (page 458)," 
I must emphatically deny that Mr. Worth says anything 
of the kind. The words are Mr. Worth's it is true, but 
they are most imfairly taken from their context and 
transposed, so as to mean something quite different to 
what Mr. Worth intended. Besides this, there is an 
omission of words between the two which, when suppUed, 
show that Mr. Worth did not (in the words quoted by **W. 
G.") refer at all to the ''conclusion from facts" 
as to the nature of "the haven," and which 
entirely exonerate him from the charge of having 
"warped, not only the shipping out of the road, but the 
road itself out of the hands of nature into a -shallow pool." 
! I must, therefore, ask you to let me give the quotation 
from Mr. Worth fairly, so that your readers may see that 
what I complain of is correct. In Trans, Ply. Instn, 
1880-81, page 458, Mr. Worth says: "There has been a 
suggestion that the Water Act must have been obtained by 
Drake^Jt)ecause it refers to scouringthe harbour endangered 
by the washings from the tin works. This is wholly 
inadmissible. The harbour was Sutton Pool, then in the 
hands of the town, for the proper care and order of which 
regulations had been made well-nigh a century before Drake 
was bom, &c. ... So with the tin streamers. The 
action of the Corporation against them commenced before 
Drake saw the light at Crowndale, and in the very year of 
his birth, if we accept 1539 as the date, tin works were 
viewed for the town, and evidence given thereon to com- 
missioners at Plympton; while under a presentment con- 
cerning the haven, by order of the Lord High Admiral, a 
view was taken of Cattewater. ... If Drake had 
been the only sea-man connected with the town, 
if the harbour had never been cared for, 
nor tin streams viewed before his time, the suggestion 
[see beginning of this quotation] might Lave 
some value, but the facts lend it no countenance 
whatever." This qruotation clearly shows that the 
suggestion^io which facts lend no countenance, was not what 
" W. Gules " endeavoured to make out, snd that the 
"haven " or " road " is fully acknowledged to hwe been 
Cattewater, and, therefoie, it needed not the e\i<lcnce of 
the Cecil map to prove a fact so self-evident to tlor^e who 
know the natural features of the locality. I will only say 
further that Sutton Pool is not so ** shallow," but that 
vessels of far larger sixe than those used by the merchants 
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of Eliakbeth's time can and do '* ride at anchor ** there, 
though, of oourse, they turoally avoid the "mud," whioh 
is no doubt more plentiful now than in the dayi of good 
Queen Bess, both in the Pool and elsewhere. 

W. S. B, H. 



" Weekly Mercury," July 28/A, 1883. 
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RELICS OF THE SIEGE OF PLYMOUTH. 

Inasmuch as it hath oome to our knowledge that certain 
citizens of this ancient town of Plymouth have become 
possessed of relics of the great siege, consisting of cannon, 
balls, bullets, tobacco pipes, coins, pieces of military 
accoutrements, and other archaeological trifles, which they 
have applied to their own proper purposes, we do here 
entreat them, in the interests of that antiquarian resear&h 
which is one of our chief objects in publishing this journal, 
to favour our readers with a full and particular descrip- 
tion of the said relics, with, if possible, illustrations of the 
same ; and we do further pray them so far to sacrifice theur 
individual interests to the public weal as to give or be- 
queath such relics, or a portion of the same, to the authori- 
ties of the town, to bo by them exhibited in properly-con- 
structed and protected cases at the Free Public Library, 
with other curiosities already incourseof collection. By this 
Bieans they will enhance the value of the Public Library, 
assistfin the formation of a Town Museum, and give them- 
selves no Uttle gratification in the pleasure and profit they 
will %fford to their fellow-townsmen of this and succeed- 
ing generations. Bditob. 



HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF THE 
COUNTESS OF DEVON, temp. HENRY 

VIII. 
Items of expenditure in a great Devonshire house time 
of Henry YIII. The following from the household book 
of Katherine, Oountess of Devon, being the expenses for 
one year ending Oct 24, 1524, may interest the readers of 
the WuUm ArUiquaty, 
Plymouth. Mabk Oann. 

'' Porks, 35e. lOd. Oxtn, varying from 168. 2d. to 
15b. 8d. Total, £52-4-5. MtOUmt, from 14d. to 21d. apiece 
ITtnes.— Oasoon, Is. a gallon. Olaret, £4 a tun. Malmsey 
£5 a butt. Bonnya, £3 a butt. (Musca) dell (?), 53s. 4d. a 
pipe. Total, £101 . . s. (?) 9d. Groceries,— Bugtn, bi^, 
per lb. Comfetts, 20d. a box. Saffron, 17s. per lb. 
'* Sanders," 22d. per lb. Ginger, 2s. 4d. per lb. 3 lb. 
marmalade 15d. ilb. cinnamon 3s. Barrel of green 
ginger, 2b. 2d. 2 lb. pepper, 4s. 8d. Gloves, 2s. per 
quarter. Succades, Is. per lb. Garraways, Is. per lb. 
PiBcades, Is. 4d. Total, £30-6-6i. Fish.—SSS dry hakes 
51s. 8d. 800 " bokhome (?)," 16s. 4d. Total, £44-7-11. 
Salt. -17d. per bushel ;^6 bushels, 188. 8d. Total, £4*2-5. 
Fruit,— ¥oit 100 of sour and 50 of sweet oranges, 
12 pomegranates, and going to the ship, 4s. Apples and 
wardens for Ghristmas,98. 4d. Two "coffi . . g" (?) bought 
at Exeter, 6a. 8d. 118 lb. '* reasons" 9b. 6d. 100 great 



raisins, 98. 81b. small ndsins, 2s. 8d. 100 oranges 12d.. 
Total, 568. 3d. 

Wcuc, TaUow, and *' weykerum.'^—'To a woman, for 
making tallow candles, eight days, 16d. For weykerum, 
watching candles, &c., 14s. 6d. Two stones tallow, ^ 6d. 
21b. white bokewaxfor my Lady, 3s. 4d. Two dos. supper 
lights for Twelfth day, weighing SIK, 3s. 9d. Two dos,. 
watching candles, Ss. Total, £9-3-9^. TTomI.— £28-10-L 

Presents and rev)ards,—20 Oct, to a servant bringing a. 
dos. partridges, 8d. To Mr. Ghiehester's servant bringing 
a boar, 68. 8d. To Beyer's servant bringing a great 

fish called a t , 6s. 8d. For bringing two 

pheasants, 2s. For bringing cherries to my 
Lady, Is. My lord of Forde*s servant 21 Dee., 
for a boar and two swans, 68. 8d. For lady Martin's 
servant, for a boar the same day, 5e. On the 23rd the Bp. 
of Exeter's servant, for two oxen, 13s. 4d. For two- 
'*hyendys and eyfferyng goote," 38. 4d. On 24th, for bring- 
ing an ox, 6s. 8d. For bringing a hare and 
a pheasant cock at the feast of St. 
Thomas, 8d. To Mr. Mere's servant, for four 
pheasant cocks at the feast of ciicumoision Is. 
To the Bp. of Exeter's servant, for bringing half a red deer 
at same feast, 58. To Mr. Brabon's servant, for bringing^ 
two pheaBants, .... To John Gruse's, for bringing 
six hens and six capons, 12d. To my lord of Bueklond's (?> 
servant, for bringing three " mcrsed congers," 28 Feb. (?), 
38. 4d. Presented to my lady by Bfr. Gheehester 
against Whitsuntide, 2 kids | reward to his servant, 3a. 4d. 
Presented by my lady Martyn three hares, reward to- 
her servant, 12d. Presented, 2 June, by Bp. of Exeter, 
half a red deer, two herons, one pheasant, servant's 
reward, 68. 8d. Presented by Mr. Gheehester, 6 June, 
seven heronshaws, servant's reward, 3s. 4d. 12 June, 
Presented by Mr. Payn, " five heronshowys and two 
popers," servant's reward, 20d. Presented by my lord of 
Newnam, one fresh salmon " to Golcum " (at Gollump- 
ton), 8d. "Presented to my lady's grace by two 
scrobryges at Golcum, four sugar loovys, unde one to my 
lady's grace to hyr chambre," nH. Presented by Hull of 
Exeter, one box of marmalade at Goloumb, niL Presented 
by one of my lady's tenants, one lamb, nil. Presents of 
salmon in Aug. from my lords of Newnam and Fourde, 
servant's reward, 12d. each time. Of ginger and 
marmalade from Geo. Gyffron <rfAwtre(0ttei7), servant's 
reward, 20d. ; and of the following, — seven oonies, a 
aonger eel, two synetts (cygnets ?), two capons, a peacock, 
a peahen, eight chickens, and salmon. Total, £5-8-4. 

Stalle,—^2S bushels of oats, 7s. To a smith for blooding 
my Lady's palfrey, Is. To two men mowing 24 acres at 
6d. an acre ; makingsame into hay, 7d. Two men for 
carting in the hay for two days, 12d. Shoeing a palfrey 
6d. Total £3 . . . s. 7d. 

[to be OONTINnBD.J 



PLYMOUTH LEAT. 

I have pointed out the inexpediency of subordinaMngtho 
influence and voice of a large community to the influence 
of a simple miller and the uncertain voice of a rustic, but 
I overlooked two points requiring explanation. Our his- 
torian says that a leat issuing out of the Plymouth Leat 
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^owed to Warleigh, and that one penny was pi^able in 
1751, to the manor of Sheepstor, *' for the running of 
Warleigh-mlll-leat into the Meavy River above Plymouth 
Leat headweare." Now,no Warleigh-mill-leat existed be- 
fore Plymouth Leat was oat, but we have Star Chamber 
evidence — to which I shall refer again— of the illegal 
tapping of Plymouth Leat for mill purposes by landowners, 
and it was an obviously simple and satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the offending party to turn so much water into 
the Meavy above the headwear, and draw it off again be- 
low the headwear ; the surplus of the influx over the 
efflux bsing considered as a return to Plymouth for the 
accommodation. 

Our historian also says {Plymo, Inst, Trana. 468) "it (the 
leat) was not twenty-five, miles in length, but seventeen," 
and for half of its course was simply tHe utilisation of the 
old Warleigh-mill-leat. (Ibid), There was no reason 
for discrediting the statement of contemporaneous and 
other writers until Mr. Worth contradicted it. I now 
direct the future historian's attention to Cecil's map, con- 
tributed by the Rev. J. Erskine Risk, at page 83 of the 
next volume (Plymo, Inst, Trans. ), or to the still better 
one of the same period (Cott. Ang. I., vol. i.. No. 41). He 
will there find the leat marked off in stages of a legal 
mile each throughout its course of twenty-seven miles, 
and the following explanatory note in addition : — " From 
the fyrst taking in of tho river that is now brought into 
Plimmouth (aa it ia caried everie waye to get the vantage 
of thehilles) is by measure twenty-seven miles, after 1,000 
paoes to a mile, and fyve foot to a pace," that is, twenty - 
seven miles measured according to old law by the Passua 
major^ sivi Geomctricus, 

The present mile being to this in the inverse ratio of 
5,280 to 5,0D0, or of twenty-seven to twenty-five approxi- 
mately, makes the length of the leat twenty-five modem 
mile<3 nearly, which confirms the truth of the statement 
formerly given and accepted. 
London. WrvKBN Gules. 



AN OLD EXETER FAIR. 

This is what the Ereter Gazette for July 18, 1883, 
says : — 

'*Lammas Fair. — The ancient' ceremony of opening 
Lammas Fair was observed yesterday, when Mr. J, 
Wiugfield, the City Crier, and a fifer and drummer made 
the usual perambulation from the Exe Island to the 
Guildhall with the emblematic gloved white hand on a 
pole decorated with flowers. The Fair, which once occu- 
pied the whole of High-street and Fore-street, was repre- 
sented by a single sweet and gingerbread stall at the 
comer of North-street, under the shadow of * Fathere 
Peter.' On the conclusion of the march the glove was 
hoisted on the top of the Guildhall, where it wiU remain 
during the time the Fair is supposed to be open." 

For many years the popularity of this once celebrated 
fair has been very much upon the wane. 
Exeter. Harby 



CORONATION FESTIVITIES AT 

VERTON IN 1714. 
The following InterMtlng account of the festivities that 
took place at Tiverton on the occasion of .the coronation 



of George L appeared in the Flying Pott : or the Pott 
Matter of December 4 to 7, 1714, an anti-Jacobite paper, 
and as the pages of Dunsf ord and Harding are silent upon 
the subjoct, it is well worth re-printing. 
Budleigh-Salterton. T. N. Bbushfield, M.D. 

TIVK2TON IN Devon, Novbmbbr 2*, 1714. 
Sir, —Finding in your Flying Pott t^ Publication from 
Time to Timeof the joyful Proooedings thro' the Kingdom, 
on the happy Day of the Coronation of our Rightful and 
Lawful Sovereign Eling George, I thought fit to Transmit 
to you the unanimous Proceedings of the Loyal Inhabi- 
tants of this Town (whilst our Friends in other places had 
the Misfortune of being oppos'd by a Viperous Brood of 
Malecontent Jacobites, to the wptmding and murdering 
of several of his Majesty's Loyal Subjects). There appeared 
in all parsons here, without Distinction, an Emulation in 
Loyalty, and Zeal for our most gracious Sovereign, and the 
Royal Family. The manner of the Cavalcade was aa 
follows : — First the Society of Shoemakers appeared on 
Hoiseback, very finely accouter'd, with drawn Swords and 
Pistols, Standards and Colours ; next march'd the Society 
of OldMen, with Swords and Muskets, and the Union 
Flag, representing the Accession of the most Illustrious 
House of Hanover to the British Throne, and the union o 
all his Majesty's Subjects in Love and Peace ; Next 
oamo the Society of Woollcombors, with a fine Silk Flag 
whcreoa was drawn at length his Majesty King George, 
in his Coronation Robes ; Then came the Society of 
Weavers, with a fine Flag, on which was drawn the King 
in Gold, with Angels Guarding the Crown ; Next foUoVd 
a mixt Society of sev<;ral Trades, called the Purse, with 
another fine Flag, and the King drawn in Gold ; and all 
the Flags had this Motto, Gjd bless King Gedrga. There 
were several other Flags representing the Trade of each 
Society; the several Societies that made up the Cavalcade, 
consisted of about a Thousand persons, the greatest Part 
of which wore Holland Shirts and Gold Lac'd Hits; and 
the Flags were Guarded by young Men, with drawn 
Swords. These Societies having thus march'd through the 
Town (to animate the Zeal of the rest of the Inhabitants, 
which appear'd to be no less Sincere than Universal) wont, 
about Ten of the Clock in the Forenoon, to attend the 
Rii;ht Worshipful the Mayor, and the rest of the Alder- 
men, in their Formjilities, to the church, and Prayers 
being ended, the Streets were lin'd by the said Societies, 
to conduct them to the Tavern, where a very fine Dinner 
was prepar'd for their Eatertainmant ; and the Mayor 
^ave Money very generously to all the Societias, who 
drank the King's Health, and that of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family. 
There was a very good Coronation Sermon preach'd at the 
Presbyterian Meeting-House, to the great Satisfaction of 
a numerous Auditory; and the Day concluded with 
Ringing of Balls, Bonfires, Illuminations, and other 
Rejoycings, far exceeding whatever was known on any 
Occasion whatever. ' The Two following Days the 
Societies appear'd again in their respective Accoutre- 
ments, and were nobly treated by the Principal Inhabi - 
tants of the Town, with Wine and Money; and the 
Officers of the Societies treated theur Companies very 
generously; and what was remarkably generous, aCaptun 
Treated his Company with wine, and eoaie Hundreds of 
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Bunns, with the King's Head and the Orown on them ; 
So that 'tiB believ'd there oould not be less than a 
Thousand Pound Spent on this Occasion, and all was 
Thought too little, on the gLorions and peaceable Advance- 
ment of the best of Princes to the British Throne. Many 
of our People, to shew their Beepect to the Memoxy of 
the never-to-be-forgotten King William, wore that Dny 
Orange Coloured Bibbans, he being the principal Instru- 
ment in the Hand of God, who procured us the inestim- 
able Meicy of the Succession of our present Sovereign 
King George, whum God grant long to Beign." 



0tt$1pBS. 



631.— K1S8INO inDsyonshibe.— In NottM and Queries, 
6th series, viiL No. 186, July 21st, 1883, in a note en- 
titled " Erasmus on Kissing," by "A. J. M.," is the 
following sentence : — ^At present the good and innocent 
game of kiss-in-the-ring preserves among the humbler 
classes that custom which was so dear to the Bef ormer, 
and in a new book I have just read, the reverend author 
congratulates the modem peasantry of Devon for that 
they live in more osculatory days than their forbears." 
To what does this refer, who is the "reverend author," 

and what is the title of his book ? 

Kkablet. 

632.— INSOBIBED Stone at Lustlhoh Ohubch.— In 
Dr. Fraser Halle's " Letters, Historical and Botanical," 
published in 1851, there is an account of an inscribed 
stone at the threshold .of Lustleigh Ghuroh, measuring 
four feet in length and a foot and a half in breadth. He 
speaks of it as " an antiquarian puzzle that has never 
been perfectly explained," and goes on to say that *' the 
Bev. J. B. Jones, formerly of North Bovey," said in 1823, 
that the clergyman at Lustleigh transmitted facsimiles of 
it to several learned men, but could obtain no accurate 
information on the subject. Some conjectured that the 
characters (about six inches high) were Bunic ; others 
suggested that they were rude marks formed at random ; 
in reference to this latter possibility, he remarks, several 
of the letters have been injured, and perhaps obliterated, 
and a few natural indentations have doubtless stnmgely 
distorted some of them, but enough remains to ascertain 
that it is an inscription, and not mere accidental marks. 
One of the letters is thought to bear a strong resemblance 
to Arabic, and several of the characters have a strong re- 
semblance to certain forms of the Greek alphabet. Mr 
Jones, nevertheless, adds that an antiquarian friend has 
pointed out to him that the inscription may be that of a 
grave-stone, " from the circumstance of burying in church 
porches in vexy remote times." 

Oould any of your correspondents inform me if anything 
definite has been arrived at since the publishing of the 
above named work ? 

Teignmouth. P. F. B. 

633.— The Ooubsb of the Pltkodth Leat thbough 
THE Town. —I have heard that the leat formerly ran through 
the town in an open or partially open ohanneL May I ask 
the favour of information from any of your readers who 
can recollect it^ saying what was the course it took, and 
where it flowed into the sea? Was the channel which 



may still be seen by the side of the railway, dose to- 

Essex-street, part of it^ or was that the old Stonehousa 

Leat? 

H. Sharbock. 

[A note on this subject is in preparation.— Editob.] 



gefiliqu. 



Lob Fool. — ^I have just come across a reference to the 

continuance of the custom referred to by Mr. K Farfitt 

in the Wettem ATUiquary. It is in the Bev. A. H. Oum- 

ming*s ''Ohurches and Antiquities of Onxy and Gun- 

walloe," published in 1875, on page 255 of which he 

refers to the "customs to be observed," and says, ** they 

are so religiously to Viis day " (1875). 

W. S. B. H. 

HnSTOBTOFTHE Dbakb Memobial.— As the Drake 
Memorial will probably now form an episode in the history 
of Plymouth, and as the subject has been opened in your 
columns, perhaps a few words of personal explanation may 
be admissable. I have been asked to give the early history 
of the scheme. It is merely this. As the period 
when the tercentenary anniversary of the return of 
Drake from his great voyage of circumnavigation ap- 
proached, the thought struck me that Plymouth ought to 
keep up the great event. I waited some time, to see if any 
one else would move in the matter. Not perceiving any 
sign of action, I wrote to thePljrmouth papers, suggesting 
a tercentenary observance of the event. The matter was 
taken up by some leading men, but it was said that there 
was scarcely time to get up a fitting commemoration. I 
regretted this, as I knew how well the centenary of Sir 
Humphry Davy had been kept up at Penzance ; but not 
residing at Plymouth, I could not actively take the matter 
up and organize an observance of the day. However, the 
subject was not let to drop, and a general feeling was 
shown that something ought to bedone. Acommittee was 
appointed, and thestatuetoDrakehasbeentheresultof its 
action. This, as far as I have had to do with it,is the simple 
history ofthe initiation of the Drake Memorial scheme, 
which I first intended should have been a tercen- 
tenaxy festival 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztrx a. 

The ''Pbiobie or Pltmstoee."— Whose pen doea 
" Wyvem Gules" suppose to have made the slip in writing 
thus of Ohilde's estate. Mr. E. Parfitt, quoting from 
H. E. 0. in the Oomish Magazine of 1827,givcii it as ** The 
Priorie of Plimestoke." In this spelling I followed him, 
not having referred to any original authority, but in No, 
XVI. Devs Junr., in his parallel passage from Garrington's 
Guide, gives it thus-" The Priorie of Plymstoke," and 
having a copy of the Guide open before me, I can 
testify that he made no slip, for the words and spelling 
correspond exacUy. ** H.E.O." (or Oarrington) is quoting 
avowedly from Bisdon, and I have therefore examined his 
statement, and find (p. 223, edn. 1811) it to be what the 
others have laid, viz., *' The Priorie of Plimstoke." If, 
then, there was a dip cf the pen it is of andent date, and 
evidently what was in Bisdon's time supposed to have 
been formerly inscribed on OhUde's monument wa» 

FUmstoke," and not Plympton. I would therefore 
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repeat my query— Was there any Priory "at Plymatockr 
beUeving that the word **priorie,'* in Risdon's version of 
th« inscription, militates against the correctness of thesup- 
I oeition which attributes any value to it as a corrobora- 
tion of the tradition that Ohilde did possess the lands 
which subsequently belonged t« the Abbey of Tavistock. 

H. Shabbock. 

St., OB Bishop, Bonifaoe.— Will you allow me to sup- 
plement Mr. Parfitt's note concerning the Apostle of 
Oermany ? In the first place let me say that his English 
name was Winf red, or Winifred, not Wilfred as given by 
your correspondent. " St. Winifred's Well," still pointed 
out in the native valley of the saint, preserves the spelling 
of his name. There was, however, another noted Anglo- 
Saxon father who bore the name of Wilfred. The Church 
Quarterly for January this year in noticing the contents 
of the Theologiiche Litefaturzeitung says, *' perhaps the 
most remarkable feature is the great interest which seems 
to be taken just now in the life and writings of S. 
Boniface. Four books have been reviewed 
in this periodical during the past year 
on this subject. Fischer's Bonifatius der Apottel 
der DeuUchen (Leipzig : Weigel) was reviewed in January. 
In June we had a review of an academic dissertation on 
the Chronology of the Epistles of Boniface, and again in 
October we have reviews of two books : Buss* Winfrid 
Bonifacius, edited by Professor V. Sch^rer (GrAZ, 1880), 
and Pfahler's & Bonifacius und Seine Zeit (Begensburg: 
Hanz). The interest of all these books, centres, of course, 
in the importance which attaches to the labours of S. 
Boniface. According to some authorities, of whom 
Ebrard would seem to be the chief, Boniface found in 
Germany a pre-existing church of Irish or Scottish 
descent, which, while retaining its national peculiarities 
of Government and organization, was thoroughly evange- 
lical and orthodox. From such a stand point S. 



Boniface can of course be regarded as nothing else but ft 
meddler, who, in the interests of the Papacy, entered into 
other men's labours and disturbed the Church. The mass 
of evidence seems, however, to point the other way. The 
Iro-Scotic Church on the Rhine was probably more or 
less tainted with heresy of one kind or another ; and even 
had it been perfectly orthodox, its loose and unpractical 
organisition could not possibly have succeeded in holding 
Germany for Christ. As with us, so with the Germans ; 
it was needful for the Church to be brought under the 
Papacy. Under no other conditions could it then have 
flourished. On the other hand Boniface's outspoken 
denunciation of simony and worldiness at the Papal 
Court shows that his submission to the Papacy was by no 
means that blind and unquestioning submission which 
the modem Boman Church demands for her infallible 
Head." In the year 756, Cuthbert, Archbiriiop of Canter- 
bury, ordained in a council of the English Church that 
the day of the martydom of the saint should be celebrated 
on the 5th of June. A treatise on the duties of bishops 
and priests is attributed to him, the Bollandists collected 
the Acta Bonifadanot containing an account of hia 
miracles ; and a collection of his Letters amounting to 
152 was published by Scrrarius in 1605, 4ta The monks 
of Fulda (where the tomb of the saint is to be seen) 
possess three reputed autograph MSS., one of the N.T. 
complete, a treatise on the Trinity, etc. 
(The foregoing will, I think, give the information your 
correspondent " W. S. L. S." asks for in query 571.) 
The principal events of his life are not to be traced in 
the fine windows of the quondam cathedral church (I am 
aware that the present parish church dates much later 
than the episcopal era) of his navtive Crediton, 
but in the frescoes which adorn his beautiful basilica at 
Munich. The saint's life was written by St. Willibald, 
bishop of Eichstadt (a nephew), one of his disciples. 
Exeter. C. Elkin Mathews. 
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We give this month another page of "Sketches of Old 
Plymouth," for the re-production of which we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the proprietors of the Western Figttro. 
Unfortunately two specimens out of the three here repre- 
sented no longer exist, the buildings to which they 
belonged having been in each case removed to make way 
for modem improvements. In the case of No. 2, the 
house-front has been rebuilt, and the crest which formerly 
surmounted the doorway has been preserved and duplicated 
by the builder (Mr. Isaac Foot) in the upper portion of the 
front of his " Gospel HalL" In the third case, we under- 
stand that the fine old Elizabethan mansion, so long 
the pride of Plymouthians, will be rebuilt almost on the 
old lines, in the new block of Workmen's Dwi^llings now 
being erected by Messrs Bulteel and Co., of the Naval 
Bank, from designs by Mr. Herbert A. Gribble^ Architect 
of London, from whom we hope shortly to receive some 
notes and an illustration of the proposed improvement. 
The fine carved doorway (Sketch No. l.)may still be seen 
in Notte-street» Editob. 



Abmb of thb Pabb FAUiLT.^The following notes on 
these arms has been supplied by Mr. A. J. Jewer8,F.S.A., 
viz. : — 

Quarterly 1 and 4 Arg. two bars az, within a bordure 

eng. sa. Parr ; 2 and 3 Arg. a f esse counterembattled 

betw. three lions pass, sa., Courington. Crest, from a 

crest coronet or, a dragon's head gu. betw. two dragon's 

wings chequey or and az. (Being the crest of Codrington.) 

Parre of Devonshire, Erm. on a chev. gu. three martlets 
or. 

The additional information respecting Ftor, of 
Stoaielands, extracted from Burke's " Landed Gentry," 
1858, may also be of interest. 

Parr Codrington Esq., of Stonelanda, Co. Devon, J.P. 
and D.L., High Sheriff, 1899. 

Lineage, a branch of thOkneient Lancashire family of 
Fur was seated in Devonshire about the middle of tba 
sixteenth century. 

Bobert Farr,a merchant in Exeter, was bom about 1567. 
and in this branch it is presumed the late Codrington 
Parr Esq., of Stonelands, was a deoendant. 
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Through the kinduesB of the Bev. J. Ingle Dredge, 
the Vicar of Buckland Brewer, near Bideford, Devon ; 
I am enabled to give the following notes from Wood's 
''Atk. Oxo/k," Bliss's, Bdn. iv., 341, 343:— 

BiCHABD PaBB. 

Richard Parr, a younger son of the Bev. Richard Parr, 
a Devonian bom, sent to Ireland by King James I. There 
the son was bom 1617, his mother being 55 years old. 
This son is the Dr. Parr, who wrote the life of Arch- 
bishop Usher, and published his letters, &c. 

He died at Gamberwell, 2nd November, 1691, was bom 
at Fermoy, Cork, 1617, 

Bartholomew Pabb. 

Bartholomew Parr, CAnon of Exeter ; matriculated 
from Ddvon, at Kieter College, Oxford, son of a gentle- 
man, 25th January, 1610-13, aged 19, was B. A. 30th June, 
1613. 

Bartholomew Parr, Yioar of Clist St. Mary, Rector of 
Bewe, Canon of the Prebendaries. 

He is supposed to have lost Bowe upon the ordinance 
against Pluralities. See Walker's "Sufferings of the 
Clergy," fol., pt. II., p. 29. Was dead at the Bestoration. 

Edward Pabb. 

EdAard Parr, son of Bartholomew Parr above, was 
bom 1628, matriculated at Oxford, 12th December, 1643' 
aged 15. 

Edward Parr, who succeeded Bartholomew Parr at Bewe, 
is said to have been a relative. He was ejected for his 
Nonconformity in 1663. He refused the parsonage of 
SUverton (Devon), worth £500 per annum, which was 
offered to him if he would have conformed. So that 
being above 40 years a Nonconformist, he may be said to 
have lost above £20,000. He had no children. There 
^e notices of him in "Calamy's Account," 1713, page 248. 
Palamy's continuation, 1727, page 339, and Calamy's 
" Nonconformist Memorial," by Palmer, 2nd edition, 
1802. 

Any further information relating to the above will be 
•ateemed a favour. 



PARR FAMILY OF EXETER. 

Can any one assist me or give me any farther informa- 
tion relating to the following ? 

A branch of the anient Lancashire family of Parr was 
Mated in Devonshire «boat tha Iniddle of the lixteaiith 
century. Bobert Parr, a merchant^ of Bzeter, was bom 
iA>OQt 1567, and of thii branoh it is preanmed the late 
4Mrington Plwr, Esq., of SionaUnds, DawUsh, who died 
there November, ISM^waa b dwoondant. 



Of what branch of the ancient Lancashire familj off 
Parr was Robert Parr? 

From Jenkinses " Civil and Ecclesiastical history of the 
City of Exeter," 1806 (1st edition) pages 361 and 362. 
In St. Paul's Church, Exbter, on the right side of the 
altar, is a neat monument of white marble, in the form of a 
Boman altar, over which is a female figure,, mourning by a 
mausoleum, shown on the background, consisting of a 
pyramid with five urns. In frout of the altar is the 
following inscription : — 

Sacred to the memoxy of John Codrington, Esqr., of 

this City 

Who died January X MDOOL agedLXX. 

Of Mary his Wife, who died December XVII MDOOOI 

aged LX 

And of Samuel and Sarah, their Son and Daughter, 

Who died in the bloom of Touth. While hope illumined 

every scene 
And embelHshed future prospects with delusive expecta- 
tions 
Of prosperity and happiness. 
Maria. 
Wife of Bartholomew Parr of this City MD, the only 
remaining Child and Sister, Had with deep regret directed 
this monument to be raised. As a testimony of her affeo- 
tion and grief. But before its completion^ was herself con- 
signed to the same tomb, At the early age of XXXIH 
years An. MDCCCIH. 

This neat monument was executed by Mr. John Ken- 
dall, of this city. Statuary. 

Anyfurther information relating to the above will be 
esteemed a favour. I believe there are streets now in 
Exeter called Parr-street, and Codrington-street. 



PARR FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Parr Family or Creditom, nkar Exktsr. 
Through the kindness of the Bev. C. Smith, the Vicar 
of Crediton, I give the following^ from the parish regiateiB 
of Grediton:'^ 

Baptisms. 
1631 November 27th~Marie daughter of PhiUp Pair. 
1635 May 12th*-John son of PhiUip Parr and Anne his 
wife. 

1639 January 12th— XoUe 'floa «£ Piiillip and Anne 
Parr. 

Mabbiaoi. 
IIM June lOth'-John Pair (liariner) an^Maiy Tannine 
of Exeter, 
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Does the name appear in the paruh register of Orediton 
prior to 1631 or after 1741 ? 
Farb Fauilt or St. Mary's Tkdburn, near Exeter. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. 0. W. E. Tuthill, 
the Rector of St Mary's Tedbum. 

From the parish register of St. Mary's Tedburu. 

Mabbiaob. 

1771 Feby. lUh--John Parr and Elizabeth Setter. 

Baptisms. 

1776 May 26ih — Ann daughter of James and Rose Parr. 

1798 Dee. 15th — Mary daughter of William and 
Elisabeth Pur. 

BUBTAL. 

1813 Dec. 30— RoseamondParr. 
Pabb Family of Ohbbiton Bishop, neab ExirrEB. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. J.. B. Housman, 
Curate in charge, Oheriton Bishop. 
From the parish register of Oheriton Bishop. 

MARBIAaS. 

1767— Mary Ftor was married to George Gale. 

Baptism. 
1772— Bei^ daughter of John Parr and Mary his wife. 

Pabb Family of Dokspobd, neab Exbteb. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. George Arden. the 
Vicar of Donsford. From the parish register of Duns- 
fotd. 

BUBIALS. 

1822— Muy Ann Parr aged 15. 

1836-Wmiam Pur aged 22. 

1837— Ann Biaiy Pur aged 53. 

1854 — James Fan aged 74. 

1869— James Parr aged 57. 
Pabb Family of Buokland Bbbwkb, neab Bidbfobd, 

NoBTB Devon. 

Tlireiigfa the kindness of the Rev. J. Ingle Dredge, 
the vicar of Buckland Brewer. 

Mabbiaobb. 

1790— March 21st Henry Parr and Ann Passmore. 

1821— May 29th William Parr and Elisabeth Martin. 

Pabb Family OF Olyst St. Gboroe, nbabExktbb. 

Oan anyone inform me the date when the Lectern of Olyst 
St. George was presented by Samuel Parr and Oharlotte 
Ftor? 

Pabb Family of Ohudleioh, nbab Exkter. 

Can anyone inform me if the name.of Parr er Parre ap- 
pears on the parish register of Ohudleigh prior to 1702 or 
after 1728 ? The late Rev. A. Turner (curate in charge) of 
Ohudleigh informed me (see Western Antiquary for 5th 
May, 1883) that the parish register of Ohudleigh dates 
from 1655. I find in the History of Ohudleigh, by Mary 
Jones, 2nd edition, 1875, see page 17, ** The Parish 
Register commenoes in the year 1558. The Pftrish 

Account Book oonmiences in the year 1561." Which is 
correct? 



PABB FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. E. Ookayne, M.A.I 
F.S.A., lAncaster Herald, Oollege of Arms, London. 
Extracts from a MSS. Pedigree, in the Oollege of Arms, 
among the miscellaneous records of a quondam herald 
named Pulmau (not an authenticated one). 



Robert Parr of Exeter Merchant bom 1567. Died 
1608. 

Bartholomew Parr Minister of Olyst St. Maiy Devon 
born 1590 died 1651. 

Ohristopher Parr Minister 1668. Entitled to adminis- 
tion of effects at OUst St. George Devon. 

Edward Parr Minister of Rewe, Devon born 1623. 
Died at Ottery St Mary's Devon. 

Freeman Parr Gent born 1626. 

Bartholomeiv Parr of Exeter Grocer bom 1663 died 
1696. 

Freeman Parr bom 1655. 

Edward Parr bom 1666. 

Freeman Parr bom 1690 died 1690 

John Parr bom 1691 died 1779. 

Ursula Bid well John Parr married 1712. 

Matrioulation at Oxford of the Pabb Family 

OF Devon. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. E. Ookayne, M.A., 

F.S.A., Jjancaster Herald, Oollege of Arms, London. 

1609-10 January 25 th— Bartholomew Parr son of (— ) P 

Gent Devon age 19, Exeter College. 

1610 June 15th— Samuel Parr son of (— ) P Plebeian 

Devon age 18, Exeter College. 

1626 May 12th— Robert Parr son of Robert Parr 

Plebeian Exeter age 20, Exeter Oollege. 

1643 December 12th— Edwanl Parr son of Bartholomew 

Put Minister Mary Olist Devon, age 15, Exeter College. 

Further information relating to the above will be 

esteemed a favour. 

Pabb Family of Exsibb. 

1596— Robert PUrr Bailiff of Exeter 

1608— Robert Parr Sheriff of Exeter 

1631 — Bartholomew Parr a Rector in Exeter and a 

Canon in Exeter. 

1638— Christopher Parr Bailiff of Exeter 

1638— John Parr Merchant in Exeter Pfttron of Olist 

St. George 1638 

1672— John Parr Sheriff of Exeter 

1675 — John Parr Mayor of Exeter 

Further information relating to the above will bo 

esteemed a favour. 

Pabb Family of DBBWSTEiaNTON,NEAB Exeteb. 

-Through the kindness of the Rev Richard Chichester, 

the Rector of Drewsteignton. 

The Parish Register of Drewsteignton dates from 1577. 

Does the name appear in the parish register of Drew* 

steignton prior to 1712 or after 1779 ? 

Baptisms. 

1712 Dec 24th— Mary daughter of John and Elizabeth 

Parr. 

1714 Nov. 26th— Jane daughter of John and Elixabeth 

Parr. 

1720 August 14th— Thomas son of William and 

Willmott Parr. 

1724 May 11th— John son of William and '^^Hllmott 

Parr. 

1728 April 28th -Thomas son of William and Willmott 

Parr. 

1746 Feby. 15th— Susannah daughter of William and 

Elizabeth Parr. 
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1749 April SOth^Tobn sod of William and Elizabeth 
Parr. 

1752 Fob;. 9t1i— Ina or Ana ilaugbter ol Williua ud 
Elimbcth I'lur. 

1T54 May 13tU~ William bod of William and Elizabeth 
J-arr. 

1756 A|iril Z&tb—Auao dau. of Willbm and Elizabeth 
Purr, 

1761 Jauf . 26th— William sou of WUli im and Eliiabeth 
Parr. 

1775 April 2nd-WUliam bod ot John ai.J Mary Parr, 

1777 Oot. 19th— Ann daugbtst of Joliu aud Maij Patr. 

1781 Fflby. 4th^John aoa ot John and Mary Parr. 

1744 March 26th— WUliam Parr to Botty Clarke. 

BUBIALa. 

1777 Marob 13tb- William J'arr. 

1777 Oot. 5— Ebiabelh Parr, 

1779 Sept 19th— Jane Parr. 

Parr Fauilt Of Abhpombe, kkab Dawuoh. 

Through the kludneiB ot tho lUetor, the Rev. W, H. 
PallL 

Docs tbo name appear in the pariah register of 
Aahcombe prior to IMS or after 1731 T 



Baptish. 
1726 May Sth— James the son ot Stephen Parr ud 

Uargaret his wife was b^tised. 

HABBIAOSa. 
Edward Kloalle widower and Elimbetb Pair wcro 
mairiod April IStb 1692. 

Mr. I'boinBS lluakFord ot Barriiigtoc aud Hia. 
SuBBiins IVi wen married Sept 12th 1695. 

Andrew Colworth of TotnesiGEat. and Miss Elicabeth 
Parr woro married March 4th 1702. 
BURIALb. 

Stepbea Parr was buried the suootid day of May 1666. 

Mn. Mary Parr was interred according to the late Act 
at Parliament. 

Margaret Parr was buried June 7tb 1T31. 

I shall esteem it a favour if anyone can inform me if the 

Parr Family of Eieter, Ashcombe, and Drowsteignton are 

from tbc same stock. [SteWettem Anliituary, 12th 

AugUKt, 1882 ; Sth May, 1883 ; 23rd June, 1883 ; and 

14th July, 1883. 

Any further information reBpecting the Parr or Parte 
amily of Devonshiis wil! be esteemed a favo'ir. 

Ledbury, Hcrefoidsliiro. JOHH Frank PARK. 
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S^tes. 



JOHN PENWARNE. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO CORNISH BIOGRAPHY. 

In all Cornifih anthologies the ballad of " Tregeagle, a 
l^end of Dozmar^ Pool," has deservedly found a place, but 
how little w known of its author ? The piece was resusci- 
tated by Michell in his *' Parochial Histoxy of St. Neot," 
and in Grylls'd *' Descriptive Sketch" of the windows of 
that most interesting church. Grylls speaks of him as 
" one John. Penwame, an obscure poet, whose merits 
have bcpn too little known and appreciated." This set 
me on tb^ ficent for Penwame, his history and work. 
Happing on the first volume of "The Satirist, or Monthly 
3Ieteor '' (dated 1807), a magazine very meteoric in its 
ondurjmce, I found a review of a volume entitled ** Oon- 
tempIaHon, a Poem, with Tales and other Poetical Com- 
positions, by John Penwame, published by Longman and 
Co., 1807." The " Satirist," much given to depreciatory 
and often scurrilous criticism, spoke highly of this pro- 
duction of the young Cornish bard. " Contemplation," it 
•ays, *'is a poem in blank verse, the descriptions of which 
are Cornish in their chanM^ter, the sentiments pure and 
elegant, and the versification harmonious." After long 
waiting, I picked up Penwame's little volume, '* Contem- 
plation," &o. Tha remarks of the " Satirist " are well 
deserved. The first poem, "Contemplation,'' is in very 
amooth blank verse of just above the mediocre sort, not 
showing much of " the vision and the faculty divine." It 
has something of the style of that and previous periods, 
where the first step of the poet was to invoke the muse 
with '* descend ye nine "! or some other formulary. As 
a specimen of his style, take the foUowing, the beginning 
of Bk well- told tragic story in his seoond canto :-* 

" Oh teUme Muse, slong the winding shore 
What spectred shade, of light and siiy form, 



And garments whiter than the fleecy oloud, 
At solemn midnight walks to freeze my blood ? 
—No spectred shade— no wailing ghost is she ; 
Bat a poor lowly, lovely, viUasre maid, 
Who, by the moony lighi, at midnight walks. 
Her mental ray of light divine extinct.'* 

Her lover on his homeward voyage, after long absence, 
was wrecked in her sight upon this very winding shore, 
and the demented girl, while in the body, l^unted tho 
beach by night and day. Thus ends the tale :— 

" The villaflre maids. 
Once the companions of thy happier hours, 
With pious care shall plant the lily pale 
And weepinjr snowdrop : Pity's softest tears 
Shall bid them yearly bloom, whilst thy chaste 60ul, 
In thine own angel form, shall take its flight 
To meet her William^ where the tempest's win; 
No more shall sweep — ^nor howlinor voice be heard, 
But Joy immortal crown their faithful loves." 

After '* Contemplation " follows the ballad of 
*' Tregeagle," by far the best thing in the book. There 
is such swipg and animation in it that I augur for it long 
life, although the antique guise does not fit altogether 
well, and the story is not quite true to country tradition « 
A few pleasant tales, (some in the Cornish dialect), and 
songs, one of which was " beautifully set to music by Mr. 
Biggs, and published by Birchall, New Bond-street," com- 
plete the volume. 

Of John Penwame's history little is known. Mr. 
Richard Sowell, of Penryn, knowing that I took aa 
interest in the Comish poet, wrote me his recollections of 
him. My informant, who^ in 1863, was about seventy* 
five years of age, and probably dead now, told me that he 
knew John Penwame well. John practised with hii^ 
brother Edward as lawyers at Penryn, and had a son and 
daughter. This son, who was four or five years Sowell's- 
senior, used frequently to recite to him his father's poetry*. 
John Penwame Junior, obtained a situation in tho 
Hanaper Office through the infiuenoe of Lord de- 
Dunstanville, and in oonsequenoe the family removed to- 
.London, where the poet obtained k post in the sam» 
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department as his son. About 1857 the son was living at 
Ghesler. 

T^is information was accompanied by some indications 
of wbere further facts might probably be obtuned,aB from 



John Penwarne, Esq, Ludlow, Shropshire, or nieces, Miw [.Elizabe^ 
Gregory, and Mrs. Matthias, at Penzance. 

Mr. SowelVs obliging notes were mislaid for a long 
time, and after twenty years it is useless to make the 
direst enquiries he suggested. Perhaps some of your 
readers can make additions to his biography, and thus lay 
up, while it is yet possible, material for a book on Cornish 
worthies. 

Bodmin. T. Q COUOH. 



THE LEYS OF BEERFERBIS AND OLD 

PLYMOUTH. 



was one of the Enquest for flndinge of an office after the 
death of Reginald deFerrariie lord of Byre which was 
founde at Byre iiii** Septem. anno zxxiiii'* £. 1. 
iii. Henry de Ley lived in anno zx^ £. ii and had to wief 



in anno z° and ziT 
of whom it is recorded 
Fees in the time of 
the Exchequer, that 



These memoranda about the family of Lev of Beerferris 
«re taken from a manuscript of the time of the early 
Stuarts, preserved at Ozford, in the possession of Pro- 
fessor H. N. Moseley. They contain interestiug notices 
about Old Plymouth, its mayors, its leading families, 
and old mansion houses. Incidentally, the Cornish 
parishes of Altarnun, Lanteglos-by-Camelford, and St. 
Enoder occur, and some arms are described as ezisting in 
old painted windows of the churches which have 
probably now perished. Any additional information on 
these matters from your readers will be acceptable, 
particularly with regard to the painted windows in old 
Cormsh churches and Plymouth houses. 

Exeter College, Oxford. Charles W. Boase. 

The landes of Leigh within the parishe of Beereferres 
within the hundred of Bowborrough in the countie of 
Devon and situated between the rivers of Tamer and 
TAvy, and is the westernmost parte of Devon borderinge 
Q^ipon Gomwayle. 

This lands descendinge in the name of the Leys frm the 
raigne of K. H. UL unto thendof the raigne of K. H. viiL 
at which time Henry Ley Esquire sold the same unto 
John Servington, from whom it descended unto Ricliard 
Servington and from him to his sonne and from that 
Sonne to his sister who married Qeorge Eveleigh who sold 
the same unto Sir James Ley beinge the iiiith sonne of the 
«aid Henry Ley, and Sir James Ley exchanged the same 
with Charles Erie of Devon for other lands lyenge in 
Westbnry and Brooke in Co. Wiltes. 

L William de Leigh lived in anno xxiiii E. 1 and is 
foonde by Inquisition to h6ld his lande of Leigh by the 
•ervioe of half a knighVs fee of Reginald de Ferrariis who 
held the same and the whole tythxnge of Byre of -the Brie 
of Oomewaile who heU the same of the'kinge : which In* 
qnirition is recorded iu the booke oilled Feoda MQitum in 
tbezdiequer. 

It appears also by a record of the Ohanoerie in the 
Tower that in anno li''^. 3 tho Unge 1^ letten patent at 
the request of the Bishppp of Samm.gzimtMvnto'WIlUam 



iiii. Walter de Ley lived 
H. iiii and anno viii" H. v 
in the booke of Knights 
K. H. 6 remayninge in 

Alezander Champernon Thomas BonvUe Richard Hoper 
Walter Legh and Roberto Heath did hold one knights 
fee in Byreferrers and liegh which they held severallie 
betwene them and none of them held a whole fowerth 
parte and that of anncient time John Ferrers did hold the 
same. 

V. Thomas Ley lived in anno zix H. vi and in the time 
of E. iiiith He enfeoffed of his land John Champernon 
Esquire lord of the mailnor of Byreferrers who in anno ii 
E. iiii gave it againo to Thomas Ley and the heires of his 
bodie begotten, the remainder unto Roger Ley his brother 
and to the heires of his bodie begotten, the remainder to 
the heires of the bodie of Johan late the wief of Nicholas 
Parker sister of the said Thomas begotten. 

(to bb oontinurd.) 



de Leigh of the Countie of Devon thikt he abold not be^ 
Sheirif Escheator t^oronor or put lalufys.orinqiiisltloiis. ] 

iL HewieiMd0j»l4egh.UY«diiiMiiio«zxttli-J& l^Md 



HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF THE 
COUNTESS OF DEVON tkmp. HENRY VIIL 

(CX>imNCED.) 

OoHnuBOTBD BT Mk. Mauk Cxinf, Pltxouth. 

Foreiyn Expenses,-— A CAae of glass, 26s. 6d.; bearing 

the same to the Friars, Id A russet cap for Larder, 14d. 

to have in his purse at his departing, Is. For carriage of 

6 horseload of fish from Exeter to Colambe John, 18d To 

Phylyppe when she was married, 8d. At Wil^ Seyman's, 

ale, 2d. For a ream of paper, 3s. 4d. For rent of a 

'*lyer,'' 2s. 2d. Haking a butt for the Iyer, 5d ; a frame 

to ditto, 3d My lord Lyall's minstnls, 26 Oct., 2s. ; for 

a dos. orusys, 6d tappys. Id. The subprior of the Black 

Friars of Exeter, for the suffragan's servants, "when the 

vestments were aborwed," 8d A lady's lantern, 8d 

Diaiper oloth, 2s. 8d a yard. Two dos. diaper napkins, 

14fl. Two p&ir of bells for the ravens, 8d To players 

playing before i^y Lady on New years eve and 

Sew Tears' day, 13s. 4a. A cap, 3b. 

18 yatds -white horse cloths, Os. Id. Two pair 

'.'gemos "(?) and' aaUs for the same, 4d For making a 

ooat and jerkin for Andrew of the kitdhen, Is. 1\> the 

waits of Exeter ^'npon xijto yefe," 10s. >Ftoir of ho8e,'&. 

'•'Two horselodaof almys net-for the prisoners,** and ob« 

kMdoftaUow/M. 'JV)r:2^ days. threshing, 6d For one 

4ij '♦firethen g '* J4d 'To -a wwmxk **toT aavying of 

tow<8llerto^he«yMiMr''.(r),^0d ^dhoting twolronea, lad 

fi»r two^b9«' thnshk^of'flatB, lOd iTo •a.niiiiBtrel, 4d. 

V8rmaUi«4b99wn, 12d. 4I nOlon of faon^ against 

iNuristiaBS,<2s.*«d fl||liftte«ls»16d;.twttstMiii«ra, 4d. ; 

twsatswhtgytti—flwiftiimi ynns/ 61L } »g<ii>n of lamp^ 

16d To a wnJifSiiif hift.dniigito the/^ptriko, 1^ a 

day, 4d. For.bg«>kin|tjffoniid>toaow amataid aeed, for 

twodays,4d. XBcyihigpiItT twiiiwtillii Jntsh^n, half 
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day, Id. For oata for fatting the swaoa agauist 
Christmas, 17d. A doz. points for Dick the FooL A pair 
of shoes for Andrew of the kitohen, 5d. For two yards of 
** whydying" for two fools, and Andrew's doublet, 4d. 
J'or washing Didc the Fool's oloathing, 2d. Two loads of 
rushes. 2a. 4d. To a woman weeding in the garden, six 
days. 7cL A servant bringing two foxes to my Lady, 8d. 
For 28 stone of flocks for staffing 6 mattresses, 18s. 8d. ; 
for making same, 2s. 6d. Carriage to London of conger 
"bokhere"and "baksamen*' 12s. For killing of a 
'* baran byude " against Whitsontide, for my Lady's grace 
and for carriage of the same, 4fl. Stnrwberries on 17th 
Hay, 4d. To a harper and a tnmbler with the King's 
servants, 10s. Six yds. of white for the fool's coat, 6e. 
Making 2 fools' coats, Is. For mending Dick and Mug 
and Kit's clothes, 4d. For my Lady and the bouscLold 
drinking at Trinity Chapel, 20 June, 2s. To buy two 
coats for Mug the fool whenhe went toliondon, 10s. 
For nine senrants going to London, 5s. each. For one 
coming home with the horses, 6s. 8d. 24 June, six loads 
of rushes, 78. To Mr. Spek's servant for bringing a 
letter notifyuur my lord Marquis's coming to Colcomb^ 20d. 
To Maehant for carriage of £100 to my Lord, 20d. For 
half a yard of velvet to make the broad rein of my Lady's 
bridle, 58. 2d. ; for an ounce of fringe to the same, 16d. 



635.— HiSTOBT or Cobnibh Fi8HBrieb.*-Now Hkkt tita 
International Fisheries Exhibition is bringing the Mibjeiit 
of fisheries " to the fore," the question of the hifetoiy 
of our Comiah and Devonshire fisheries becomes 
dally imiwrtant. What are tiie most famoosof 
catches ? 

(1) I have heard a story of the abundance of 
pilchards in one catch in Cornwall being so great that 
they had to manure the ground with them. Is tkem 
any authority for thii ? If so, when and where did it 
occur? 

(2) I am told that in 1832 there was a famoua 
catch of pilchards at Newlyn West, whereby one seine 
owner deared £1300. Is this accurate? Are there any 
similar or greater catches ? 

(3) What were the prices of pilchards and mackerel 
in riymouth and Cornwall in plentiful seasons early in 
this century? Only thirty years ago I remember pil- 
chards selling at a very low rate in Plymouth. 

(4) What is the bibliography of the Comiah fidieries 
from the period of Carew's " Survey of Cornwall " to the 
present time ? 

These subjects are of interest new, if not always. 
Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sstbita. 

636.— In your next issue of the We$tetn AnUquary^ 



To my lord BUhop's servant, bringing a letter of news to will you be good tsnough to mention the signification of 



my Lady, 20d. ; 6 yards of friese '* for my Lady's grace's 

poor man in comb," 2s. 8d. Expenses at Colcomb, when 

my Lord Marquis was there, £3 14s. Hd, To 

■Mbtton of Exeter, for cherries, strawberries, and his 

labour, when my lord Marquis was here, 2s. 6d. 

July ? to Peris conveying letters from my Lady to the 

King and my lord Cardinal, 16s. 8d. To my lord Dabney's 

minstrels for setting and mending my Lady's instrument, 

3s. 4d. For three dos. gulls brought to my Lady, 3s. 4d. 

11 July, to minstrels of the King, Cardinal, and loid 

Banbr^, 5s. To Sir Thos. StuUey's servant, bringing a 

buck to my Lady, 14 July, 2s. To one bringing a red 

deer, 6s. 8d. For ink, copperas, gum and gall, 4d. For 

carriage of ten guUs, 2s. 2 eUs of canvass for making and 

lining a doublet for Andrew of the Kitchen, 8d. Pair of 

riioes, 6d. Various entries of red deer. Two 'tuns of 

beer, 40b. For naaking a pair of " hoesys " (hose), and 

mending another for Andrew of the kitohen, 6d. Fdr 

densmg the draught in my Lady's ehamber, 6d. To |^ 

glazier for fetching coloured glass at Exeter, 2s. 6d. For 

-carrying Malmsey and a barrel of wine from Mr. Spdc to 

Colcomb. To the King's players, vis., EuglysM and his 

company, for playing before my Lady, 208. ; and 6s. 6d. 

more by order of the Controller. WilL Hunt, for ot^oured 

glass, 16s. Total, £118 18. 8d. 



the word Hoe?— Plymouth-hoe, Mort-hoe, Martin-hoe, 
Trentis-boe, Ac 
nf raoombe. M. Stojus. 

[The word Hoe,or Haw,simplymeanaAeH^At.— Editob.] 
637. —Tin-bide, Pi.tmouth.— A cove at the Eastern 
Hoe, just beneath the Citadel, and to the eastward of the 
Ladies' Bathing Place, is designated Ttntide. What is 
the origin of this name, and are there any known associa- 
tions connected with the ^Mt ? I remember that at one 
time quantities of refuse tin cuttings were thrown over 
the wall at this place, and, as a boy, I was under the im- 
presion that from this its name was derived, but tlus can 
hardly be the correct interpretation. Possibly some of 
your older and more experienced readers can enlighten me. 

OiLD-HBLM. 



§efiUt^. 



®w«rw. 



634.— Thx PSAOK RiJ0iQiM6B.--Can any of your older 
leaders give reminiscences of 'the rejoicings in the West 
«t "th0?feM6'':«id lirfeHrllVMetfoo? HBrnvofthem were, 
it seem*, very curious. Public teas were given gratis at 
Ne#]yn'West, and the gMs danoM, da»in white trenes 
»d erowned ^th laurtt ieaves. 1 ^benmB^twr^nm 
Kenetai thtwij^oot'OorawAtL 



EptTAPR ON A 'Mayor or ^Bxetib.— The Rev. B. S. 
Blacker, the editor of Ohueetter^ire JfoUs and QuerieM, 
has been good enoughto direct my attention to several 
artides in that pobUoatiian in explanation of the quondam 
epitaph "On a Bdbyor of Exeter*' which reoentlj 
appeared as a query in the Watem AnHqvary, Mr. H. J. 
Billett,«f the C^nmuie Office, Glouoester, states(vol. 1^ p.58) 
that eighteen -years since he " examined the tombstone of 
Richard TuUy, in St. Catherine's Churchyard " of that 
tgr, and wrote the following ooity of the epitaph : — 



." 



«« 



Hen-lyelholdHr. BidwrdTM^. 
.Who ttvedCand three-yesis fully ; 
He>did the swoidof the dty bean 
Before the Mayor thirty-ooe.yvsre. 
Fear wiveshehsd, mM 'beivthey'lle, 
AU warangTNaws ^^emy. 
>He«MI'HMb<MAa' 
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SeTonJ venionB as well as perversions of this the original 
epitaph are given in vol. 1, pp. 48, 371. These appear to be 
due to authorities copying one from the other, and adding 
to the list of errors on each occasion— «.^., Mr, Tully 
lieoomes Captain Tully in Webb's Epikiphs, and General 
in Ckamber$'z Edinburgh Journal, November 26, 1836. In 
addition to Exeter, Coventry has been assigned as the 
locM in quo of the above. The title as given in Webb's 
ftnd other works is therefore altogether erroneous. Instead 
of being a Mayor of Exeter, Tully was dvic sword-bearer 
to the Mayor of Gloucester. 
Budleigh Salterton. T. N. Bbubhfield, M.D. 

London Appbenticie.— A favourite ballad of our 
ancestors originated the sign of the London Apprentice, 
of which there arc stiU numerous examples. How they 
were represented appears from the Spectator, No. 428, 
viz., "with a lion's heart in each hand" The l(>allad 
informs us that the apprentice came off with flying 
colours after endless adventures, one of which was that, 
like Richard Cosur-de-Lion, be *' robbed the lion of his 
heart." The ballad is entitled "The Honour of an 
Apprentice of London, wherein he -declared his matchless 
manhood and brave adventures done by him in Turkey, 
and by what means he married the King's daughter of 
that same country."— -History of Signboards, 

71, Brecknock-road. EvEBABD HoMB Ck>LEVAN. 

The " Shbbbobnb Mebcuby."— The Western Gazette 
for July 6, 1883, reprints the account given a short time 
ago in the Western Antiquary of the way in which the 
Sierbome Mercury (now the Western (Gazette) was circu- 
lated in the extreme west of England during the last 
century, and adds that it was first published in 1736. 

Teignmouth. I*« F. R. 

[Our correspondent very kindly encloses the title-head- 
ing of the Western Gazette, which is of such interest as 
bearing upon our local newspaper literature that we very 
willingly transcribe it. It runs thus :— 



•< 



THE WESTERN GAZETTE^ A WEEKLY NEWBFAPEB FOR 
SOMERSET, DOBSET, WILTS, AND HANTS. 

"This newspaper comprises the following copyrights : — 
The Sherborne and Dorset Mercury, established 1736; 
the Western Flying Post, established 1744 ; the Yeovil 
Times, established 1847 ; and the Western Gazette, estab- 
lished 1863. The Western Flying Post was amalgamated 
with the Sherborne and Dorset Mercury on January 30, 
1M9; with the YeovU Times, July 8, 1851; and with 
the Western Gazette, June 21, 1867." 

The copy of the paper from which the above is taken is 
dated — "Yeovil, Salisbury, Blandford, and Bournemouth, 
Friday, July 6, 1883." 

We shall be glad to recei\e and to publish such interest- 
ing and succinct histories of other West Country 
newspapers. — Editob.] 

St., OB Bishop, Bonitaoe.^ A description of the 
frescoes in the Basilica of St. Bontfacius at ' Munich, 
devoted to the histoxy of the Devonian saint, may be of 
interest to some of your readers. They are situated in the 
nave, and conaJBt of 12 large compositions, with small 
monochrome compartments between them. .The series 
begins on the right hand of the high eX^ when facing it. 



The Boman figures refer to the large frescoes, the Arabic^ 
to the small ones : — 

L The boy Wmfried (St. Boniface) obtains by fervent 
prayer the recovery of his father from mortal sickness, 
who in return dedicates his son to the priesthood, and 
delivers him to the Benedictines. 1. Boniface assumes, 
the Benedictine habit. IL Departure of the saint from 
the Monastery of NusccUa (Nutescelle, or Nursling), in 
Hampshire, on his way to Bome, to be consecrated ajfostle 
of the Germans. 2. Arrival on the German coast. IIL. 
Pope Gregory Hnd. receives him at the grave of St. 
Peter, and consecrates him. 3. Betum across the Alps.. 
rV. Preaching the gospel to the Frisians. 4. The saint 
receives from the Pope an invitation to Bome. V. He is 
ordained bishop by Gregory Hnd. in St. Peter's Church. 

5. He is miraculously fed in a forest. VI. He cuts 
down the Holy Oak of the god Thor. VH. He founds 
the bishopricks of Freising, Ratisbon, Passau, and Salzburg* 

6. He founds the Abbey of Fulda. VIH. Consecration of 
this Abbey. 7. He receives into a monastery, for instruc- 
tion, St. Gregoryof Utrecht, when a boy. IX. He anoints 
Pepin H^ristal "King of the Fmnks. 8. He receives th& 
pallium as Archbishop of Mainz. X. He resumes the 
Benedictine habit, and sets out on his docond mission to 
the Frisians. 9. Prayer in his tent. XL He suffers 
martyrdom with his followers. 10. His corpse is brought 
to Mamz. XII. His burial in the Cathedral at Falda. 
This fine church was founded and dedicated to St. Boniface 
by Kin^ Lewis of Bavaria in 1835 (finished 1850), in 
commemoration of his Silver Wedding, and is built in 
imitation of a Boman basilica of the 5th and 6th 
centuries. 

As most of your readers probably know — St. Boni> 
face is not the patron of innkeeix;r8 ; mine host gets his 
name of "Boxufaoe" from that unscrupulous steward of 
the Roman lady, who entertained stra ngers at the ex- 
'p?nse of his noble mistress. This minor sidnt flourished 
earlier. 

Exeter. Ca. El. Mathews. 

Thb Pbimact.— In looking through the list of Biahopa 
given by John Vowell, alias Hoker, in his "Description 
of the City of Exeter" (MDCCLXV.) between the years 
905 and 1583, 1 find that not one of them ever became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but that George Novell, who 
was made Qishop of Exeter n 1455 was made Archbishop 
of York hi 1165. Perhaps some other correspondent may 
be able to say whether any Bishop of Exeter since tba 
year 1583 has been promoted to the Primacy. 

Teignmouth. Pi F. B 



<c 



IVeekfy Mefcuty,'' Augtist ii///, 1883 



^fft^. 



AN ANCIENT CORNSH RIDDLE. 

I recollect some lines of an old riddle which used to h%, 
current among the boys of Polperro. I have not been^ 
;able to get a complete version from any on^ of whom ll 
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have enqmred, and I beliere I remember more of It iban 
any f mj youthful ooimpaniona : — 
<* Biddle me, riddle me tigbi. 

Where wm I hMt SatanUy night 7 

I mw a ohimp-dhamp diamping on hie bridle, 

I aaw the old fox working hloMelf idle. 

The trees did shiver, and I did shake 

To see what a hole the fox did make.** 

la HaUiwell's ** Nureory Rhymes,** p. 3, is the follow- 
ing, having so close a resemUanoe to ours as to lead me to 
beUeve it relates to the samj story :-^ 

One moonshlny night 

As I sat high. 

Waiting for one 

To come by, , 

The boughs did bend. 

My heart did aohe 

To see what a hole this fox did make." 
Halli well refers us to Matthew Fkris for a solution ot 



II 



marriage money, £6 13s. 4d. A quarter and a nail of 
tawney velvet for my Lady's purse, 3s. 9d. A skein of 
silk for ditto, 2d. An ounoe of tawney silk for string,. 
14d. A quarter of buckram for lining, 2d. 5 yds. buckram 
for Philippa's gown, 2s. lid. A quarter and a half of 
velvety 4fl. 3d. Jf yd. linen doth, 2^. ; anglets, Id. A 
yd. linen doth to oollar her smock with, 8d. Two 
neokarohiefs, lOd. Two aprons, 9d. A ribbon, 9d. A 
pin ease, 16d. A pair of knives, 6d. A lace, 3d. Two 
headkerohiefa, 2s. 8d. A wedding ring, 3s. 4d. For 
mending my Lady's white fur, 2s. 8d. 8 ells of fine 
Holland, at 38. 4d. 4 ells cambric, at 8d. A skin of 



this ancient riddle. I have no means of referring to this 
author, and would ask your readers, better oiroumstanoed 
as to books, to tell us what the legend is ; and I will 
forestall by telling what our boyish interpretation of it 
was, as well as I recollect it. The story is so romanido 
that it is difficult to avoid embellishing it in the rela- 
tion. 

An affianced pair agreed to a meeting in the quiet 
churchyard at mklnight. It was moonlight. The maid 
was at the trysting spot long, long before the hour. 
BMing the solemn paths restlesdy for a while, she dimbed 
a dense-leaved tree near to the place of meeting,and sitting 
on a branch waited inlpatiently the time. At length, but 
still long before the time, the lover came on horje-baok, 
and bearing a suspicious burden on his arm, a pick-axe, 
and a spade. Startled, she watched him with held 
breath. She saw him vigorously set himself to work, 
digging something too like a grave. Still she sat in the 
bough, little doubting at length for whom the grave was 
intended. The tryst was not kept. 

IBodmin. T. Q. O. 



pampilion for my Lady's cuffs, 2s. 6d. 4 lettys skins for 
her doppe, 16d. ; powdering and mending the same, 12d. 
Mending another furred with powdered ermines, 28. 2d. 
5 blade coney skins to a pattlettof velvet, and furring tha 
same, 2s. lOd. 6 black budg^kins, 16 black lamb ddns, 
12 pampilion ddns for my Lady's dop, 15s. 4d. Paid to 



Peryman for covering a hat with white sarcenet for my 



seen ai 



PEAT FIRE AT SHAUGH. 

Until about three years dnce there was to be 
the White Thorn Inn, in the village of Shaugh, a peat 
fire which had been kept burning for a number of years. 
I last remomber seeing it in 1873, when the Ijmdlord toW 
me that to his knowledge it had not been out for twenty 
years. It was burning, not on a hearth, but in a grate ; 
and I was informed that, on one occanon, when it was 
desired to fix a new grate, the smouldering peat was kept 
alive whilst this was being done, and then carefully placed 
into it 

I hafre heard that this fire was burning for a much 
longer time than the period I have mentioned, but do not 
know whether this was so or not. 

^^^^^ W. CHOasiNO. 



HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF THE 
COUNTESS OF DEVON temp. HENRY VIII. 

[oONTINUgD.] 
CONTBIBUTgD BT Mb. MaRK OaNV. 

2fece8»ari€9 for mp Lady,^Fov Philippe, the maid. 



Lady, and making a gown, a kirtle, and a petticoat 
for Phillippa against she was married, . 3s. 6d. 
A quarter velvet more for the maids gown, 3s. 3^ jrarda 
buckram, 2s. Id. " For lining and agnetts to theplaytes,** 
lOd. For a cap to the maid, 3s 4d. To my Lady for (offer- 
ings ?) on AH Souls' day e» 8d To the Grey and Black 
Friars of Exeter, on All Souls' day, 68. 8d. For myLady'v 
offering on All Saints' daj 12cl. To Mrs. Agnes Cortcney, 
by my Lady's commandment, on All Saints' day, 13s. 4d. 
3 yds. velvet for Phillippa the maid's wedding gown, 15p. 
2 yds. for her Kirtle, 8s. 4^ yds. white for her petticoat 
28 7^d. 6^yds. white, for lining to her Kirtle plaits, and 
plaits to her gown, 3«. 3d 4^ yards fine black (velvet?) 
for my Lady's slop, 298 9d. For covering her hat, 8d. For 
making of Phylippe the launderer's wedding gown, petti- 
coat and Kirtle, 3s. 6d. To a clerk for making certain 
articles betwixt my Lady and the poor man of CornwaI]j 
of whom she bought land, 20d. Alms for the Cnriatmas 
quarter 29s. Two soldiers, 25 Dec, 16d. For making and 
enamelling two buckles, two pendants, six stads, six 
"hoyletts," and 8 agletts for gold and for enamel for my 
Lord's garter, for his New Tears gift, ... lily Ladya 
offering at Epiphany, 3s. 4d. For making the King and 
Queen's New Tear's gift, £20. To Lyne, of London, wax- 
chandler, for wax for my lord William, for the year, 
41s. lOd. For six skins of pampilion for my Lady. 20;?. For 
two pieces of Paris for my Lady, 2^'s. one piece of 
Lampas Tuke, 4s. 1,000 white pins, 8d. ; ditto black, 7d. 
To the Prior of the Black Friars, Loudon, for the whole 
year's singing for my lord William, £5 6s. Bd. My lord of 
St. John's, in full payment of all actions between him and 
my Lord, £26 13s. 4d. A yard of black satin, Bs- Id. For 
3 frontletts for New Tear's gifts, 21s. 3 yds. black satin 
for New Tear's gifts, 22s. 6d. New Tear's gifts to all 
the officers of the house, £3 lOs. To the King's servant 
bringing the King's New Tear's gift, £3 6e. 8d. ; for the 
Queen's gift, 538. For 16 pair of double hoee for my Lady, 
.... To my lord of Devonshire, £100. Mr. Gil- 
herd for the King's payment, £55. 2 yds. linen cloth, 20d. 
To Mr. Forest, for physic for my Lady, 10s. 4d. To 
the King's collectors for my Lady, 16(s?). i yd. linen 
cloth for my Lady, to make "nygtes coweys," 9d. 3. 
yds. small canvas, 2s. On Candlemas for my Lady 
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■•* to putt m the yowry (?)," Ss. 4d. ; for her offering the 
4Ntme day, 20d. For 2 pair of gemoB (?) 
for my Lady*8 press in the wardrohe, 8d. 
For 3 yds. canvas to make a book of cloth, 15d. To the 
prior of the Black Friars of Exeter, for preaching before 
my Lady at Colum John, 68. 8d. To Mr. Morys, the 
physician coming to my Lady, 21 March, 40s. To the 
warden of the Grey Friars, Exeter for a sermon on Good 
Friday, bs. 8d. Offerings at divers times, 20b. . . One 
4oz. gloves for my Lady, .... To Mr. Forest for 
medicine, £5 I64. 4d. To the parson of Rew, for mending 
my Lady's * '■ cup of ale," Ss. 13 tree dishes for the Maun- 
day on Serthroaday, lOd. 13 cups, 5d. 13 parses, and 
«vtfry purse, 20d., given by my Lady to poor folks, for 
XX. . Ijroad yards di* black, 32s. 6d. 3 broad yards di' 
for my Lady's .... , lis. 8d. For my Lady's slop, 
12d. 13 pair of shoes, 48. 4d. 13 smocks, . . . Her 
offering on AVhitsuuday, 12d. For fetching Mr. Morys, of 
Cornwall, when my Lady was sick, his costs and his 
servants, Ss. Offering at requiem mass, 10 June, 8d. 
^'That my Lady's grace gave to my Lord towards his 
business ayenst that my Lady should have child," £20. 
For alms, £4 4s. ^os. gloves, 18d. 12 pair of hose, 2l8. 
For fetcliing Mr. Parkhowse when my Lady was sick, Is. 
To Mr. Forest for physic, £7 15s. 8d. Total, £523 7b. 2id. 

(to BR CONTINUED.) 



THE LEYS OF BEERFERRIS AND OLD 

PLYAIOUTH. 
[oontinukd.] 

Contributed by Rev. C. W, Boasb. 

vi. Henry Ley lived in the times of K. E. iiiith R. iii 
and H. vii. He fled into Brittanie unto Henry Krle of 
Richmond a'lid served on horseback nere the Erles personn 
at Bos worth feilde. 

And K. H. vii anno 1"* by letters patent gave him the 
«U3todie of the Parkes of Haylesbury and Lenteglis in the 
Countie of Cornewayle. 

And in the 3 yere of K. H. vii he was Escheator of the 
Counties of Devon and Cornewayle. He erected a Chappell 
at Beereferrers and caused an offringe to be theire con- 
tynued which was called our Ladyes of Baselake and is 
nowe called Ley Chappell. 

He had two wives Elizabeth and Jane, by the first he 
had three sonnes Robezte Thomas and John and iiii 
daughters, one called Jane maried to Richard Moore 
whose father William Moore entailed his lands in Charle- 
ton Moore Laney Penhargard Ley and Corgybet in the 
paiishes of St Ives Lesant and Northill unto Richard 
Moore and Jane and the heires of theure two bodies, the 
remainder to the heires of thebodie of Henry Ley, one 
other daughter was maried to John Tooker. 

The picture of this Henry Ley is in the church windowe 
of Alternon in Comewalle kneelinge in hia complete 
armor, bearinge in his ooate armor thes armeB viz on his 
bodie ar. a chevron, b. betwene 3 Bea pyes proper, and on 
hiB shoulder ar. a chevron betwene 3 beares heads s., and 
in an eseocheon over his head hebeareth 3ooateB thus 
quartered, the first ar. a chevron betwene 3 bearoB heads 
8., 2 ar. a chevron 4. betwene 3 sea pyes proper, the third 



as the second, the iiiith ar. 3 trees vert with fruit there oa 
or, behind him is pictured his wief in her frenchood with, 
three sonns in longe coates and 4 daughters kneelinge 
behind her with a subscripcion of theire names. 

He died in the lodge of Haylesbury Park in the parish 
of Camelford and was buried in the North He of tho 
church of Lenteglis and in the windowe over his tombe he 
is pictured all armed, and in his coate armor viz on his 
brest ar. a chevron betwene 3 beares heads s. and on hie 
shoulder ar. a chevron s. betwene three sea pyes proper, 
and the like eseocheon over his head as in the other 
windowe. There standeth by him his helme and plume 
of fethers and uppon the two ends of his desk standeth hie 
crest, which is a Lyon seiant, his tayle inflexed and 
levant, his dexter foote or, behinde him kneeleth hii 
wief witli 3 sonns in short coata and fower daughters with 
a subscripcion of the names of him and his wief. 
. Thia Henry and Elizabeth hia wief and John Langdon 
and Jane his wief beinge seisedfin the right of theire wives 
of lands called Trevowan in the parish of St. Enodar, 
which BometimeB were the lands of John Trevowan, it 
was in the zxii yere of K. B. 4 agreed between them and 
John Trevanion Esq. that John Tremaine- Richard 
Edgcomb and John Trefry and Michaell Pettitshold 
recover against them the same lands in a Common 
Recoverie, and that they three shold release to the 
Recoverors who shold grant an annuytie to JohnTrevanioa 
and his heires oat of thatlande,and then they shold enfeoffe 
Henry Ley and Elizabeth John Langdon and Jane to 
them and to the heires of Elizabeth and Jane, as by the 
indenture thereof beareinge date the xvith daie of ApriU 
anno xxii" E. 4 appereth. 

(to be continued.) 



THE CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF THE / 
ANCIENT CORNISH LANGUAGE. \7 

Scawen (who was M.P. for St. Germans in 1639^ ; 
Vice- Warden of the Stannaries, 1660 ; and Commiadoner 
in Cornwall for Charles L), wrote about " The Causes ot 
the Cornish Speech's Decay." His dissertation is given in 
full in D. Gilbert's " OomwaU " (vol. 4, pp. 190-221), 
and also in Grose's '* Antiquarian Repertory ' (1807-9, 
iii., 208-34). 

The following is a condensed summary of the cauBee 
which led to the decay of the old Cornish language. 

1. The want of letters, or *' of a character," and of 
authors or writers, as in the cases of Rome and Greece, to 

'hand the language down. 

2. The custom of the Druids to depend on memory only, 
and rarely on writings. 

3. The great loss to us of Armorica (Brittany), whoee 
people were so closely allied to us by race and language, 
and the decreasing of the mutual interchanges between, 
that country «uid ComwalL 

4. The gradual oesssation of the Miracle Plays heinf^ 
acted and redted before multitudes of Combh in their 
" Rounds '* or Plaen an Gwar^ 

5. The I088 of the old stories and trftditionB of the 
ancient Comish. -^ 

6. The I088 of ancient reoorda " which some affirm wer^ 
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4>amt» And others lost in the anc'ent ruioa, as of Bestor- 
mel, and other castles." 

7. *' Disuetude, or want of a oonUaued use." 

8. " A general stupidity," or ignorance and indifference 
as to the past. 

9. The decay of what learning there was after the sup- 
pression of the Druids, and '* no reparation thereof when 
the sappoaedaaints " came to Oornwall ; and for latter 
times learned men who came among us, " seeing our own 
neglect of our tongue " did not think it worthy of being 
studied by them. 

10. The speech *' invaded " and *' eaten up " by the 
use of Saxon words for ancient names. 

11. The near vicinity to Devon, and the Saxons, whose 
influence extended to the west and corrupted the 
language. 

12. The gentry, who anciently kept themselves in their 
own county, marrying out of it and so admitting more 
** saxonage.'* 

13. The coming in of strangers of all sorts upon us. 

14. Not having the church service continued in the 
ancient tongue as it was in Wales. 

15. ** The little or no help, rather discouragement," of 
the gentry who in Cromwell's time rather laughed at 
the poor who perslBted in speaking it 

16. The want of writing it is the great cause of its 
decay, for the characters "now in use " would have saved 
it. And, says Soawen, "here I cannot but lament the 
want of such persons, books, records, and papers, which 
were UUe in being and not now to be had, and my misfor- 
tune in not having translated them," as for instance, the 
HS. of Anguin, and " a Oomish Accidence . . . 
which was destroyed by children before it could be brought 

to me" and **a Matins in Oomish but 

I could never attain to it." 

Plymouth. F. W. P. Jaoo. 



" Democritus Tertius." It is a small square 8vo. pamphlet 
written in verse, published at Torquay, 1843. ■ -y 
Exeter. E. PARrrrr. 

639.~DaAKB AND Spanish Historians.— I see that 
some documents relative to Drake have- been 
discovered in Spain, and that there are ^ hopes 
of more being found in the Spanish archives. May I 
ask what are ^ the chief Spanish authorities relating td 
Drake's exploits from " the enemy's point of view ?" 
Some of them evidently have been worked over by Froude. 
In foreign histories of the Armada and of the adventures 
of Drake, there are many details that one finds in English 
histories. 

Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Sztbma. 

640.— What is thb origin of the name Bidrfobd.— X 
think I have seen the ordinary derivation — By-tbe-Ford-* 
ridiculed as improbable, because some place ought to bo 
named which was '*by the ford." Having just taken up 
a copy of G. A. Cooke's ** Topographical and Statistical 
Description of the County of Devon," tliird edition (not 
dated) I notice at page 121, these words : — '*we arrive at 
Bideford, anciently Renton-hy-the-ford^ from whence its 
present name." What dependence can be placed on this 
statement ? 

A TODKO Fltmouthiam. 
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638.— Darxxoob Leqends.— I have lately come across 
a little volume entitled ** Dartmoor Legends and other 
Poems," t^ a lady, printed by Roberts, Exeter, 1857. The 
tittle volume is dedicated to " The old and much-iralued 
friend of my father, Arthur How Holdsworth, Esq." The 
oook opens with theLegend of Brent Tor, or the Merchants 
Vow." The story is very well worked up. This is followed 
by one on Sheepstor, '* The Pixies Palace or Elford's 
■Cave," Fox Tor, &c. 1 should be glad to learn the 
name of the authoress. I should also be glad to know the 
name of the gentleman, writing under the notn de plume 
of "Patridus Walker," who published "Rambles, "Lend., 
1873. He is a fluent and facetious writer, and describes 
iplaces very accurately. He was present at tbe Brituh 
Association Meeting at Exeter,1872. He visited Dean Prior, 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. While on this subject of anony- 
mous authorship (which, by the way, is a great bother to 
librarians who wish to make their library catalogues as 
complete as possible), there is one other little local work 
the real name of the writer of which I shonldliketo know. 
The title of the bookU the *< New Torquay Quide," 1^ 



ViNTBY Wabd.— To your correspondent "H. A. G.** 

it may be suggested that Vintry has its origin in many 

cities as the place where wine was sold, or where there 

was a wine cellar; not because there was a vinery, for 

that would be a very diiferent place, just as the locality 

where a thing grows differs from the market-place where 

it is offered for sale. In the city of London there is 

not only a Vintry Ward, but a Guild of Vintners, too. It 

is one of the Liveries, giving, not only a voting power, but 

a right to deal also. "H.A. G." may follow his inquiry far 

away beyond the particular affinity of the name of the 

ward. I am speaking as one, outside of the Plymouth 

range, willing, by any common word, to help the halting 

breath of inquiry. There is a term in use that applies to 

these things. It is called frank flbdob : it is a legal term* 

It betokens a custom or a right given to freemen, for 

their fidelity to the king, to barter in trades or callings. 

That of Vintner is one of them, for proof of service as an 

apprentice to one of the guilds would give, by indenture 

right, the same right a license bestows. Can "H. A. G.* 

help the bettering of my explanation from any custom, 

or habit, or habitat of bis own knowledge?* 

More in this matter might be said, as there is a Vintners' 

Ward in the city. The ward begins at Queenhithe and 

runs east. The Guild has its alms-houses here, within a 

mile of this hamlet. There is this very evening a tavern 

on the waste land, near the sheltering houses, called the 

Vine, out of prime respect to the masters — the Vintners^ 
where "potations pottle deep "may be drained as wo 

write. 

Bow, London. W. HSAL , 

[We are thankful to our oorrespondent for his most 
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interesting reply, Irat woald * anggest ibftt the locftl 
rignification of the name would be of greater interest 
If any of our friends can furnish isf ennation bearing upon 
the point.— SDiros.! 

BOKHOBNE.— This word occurs with a (?) in the 

*^ Household Expenses of the Countess of Deron, temp, 

Benzy VHL," as given in last week's Wetiem Antiquary, 

It is one of the ways of spelling Buckhom, or Buckthorn, 

/ BMnes given in Com¥rall to whiting, salted and dried. 

Plymouth. F. "W. P. J. 

[We thank our oorrespondcnt for his timely notice of 
this word, and would suggest tliat the continuation of the 
notes containing these Household Expenses may contain 
many other r<»«"H^y terms worthy of the attention of our 
readers.— Bditob.] 

Thx Shsrboknv MsRcmRT (Third serirs, I. p. 50).— 
According to Andrews's " History of British Journalism " 
(vol. I. p. 273), this newspaper was established in 1736, 
which is a little earlier tbanyour correspondent conjectured. 
Robert Ooadby, its original publisher, died August 12, 
1778, aged 57. He is the repQted author of *' An Apology 
for the life of Bampfylde-Moore Oarew." (iMctionary of 
Anonymous Literature, 1882, vol. I., p. 154.) In 1742 
Goadby printed a history of Somerset, in numbers, and 
announced that *' as soon as Somerset was finished, 
Dorset and Devon will be issued on the same con- 
ditions " — ue., at a half-penny per sheet, to the subscribers 
to jbii Mtreurp only. 

Bristol. WlLLIAV GSOROB. 

TBB IxsmtiBXD Stons at Lustlugh.— In answer 
to ** P. F. B.," No. 652, he wiU find a paper read to the 
QOngress of the BritUih Arelueological Association, held 
at Exeter, 1862, by the Rev. Dr. Thornton, "On the 
becribed Stona in Lustleigh Church." I may say, that, after 
explaining the several forms of the Celtic language, the 
I Oomish, the Manx, Scotch, and Welsh, also that of Brit- 
tany, be arrived at a probable explanation of the inscrip- 
tive, which he read ** David the son of Gawain." 
Exeter. E. Parfitt. 

QUICRRS, QUARRKU?— HTirDXRS,HURTB, OR DaMAQBS.— 

In Cranmer's works, VoL IL, published by the Parker 
Society, at page 123 occur the fallowing words, the use of 
the word " quarrels "in which may, I venture to think, have 
some slight analogy at least to the use of "querre " in the 
Plymouth Water Act of Elixabeth : — 

** This contention and debate . . doth most hurt to 
ourselves and to the furthering of the cause, and quarrds 
that [that which ?] we would have furthered above all 
other things." 

DlVB. JUNR. 

Childs ths HU27TXR.— In reply to "Devs. Jun.," Western 
Afdiquaryt No. XXH., the gist of my remark is that the 
fact of the Abbey of Tavistock holding the manor of Plim- 
Btock (<• Domesday) does not show how utterly baseless 
is the tradition of Childe the Hunter. These are Mr. 
Worth's words, I believe. Without inquiring into Childe'i 
Identity, I say that he, and others, might have devised lands 
within the said manor to the said Abbey, for example, 
Richatd Abel'answered the claim of his step-mother to the 
dower, 1^ admitting that he held the manor of Lewisham, 



but no lands within it except such were appurtenances oT 
the manor (De Banco^ 16 Ed. ii. East. num. 58, 70.) 
I^J^dott- Wtverk Gules. 



(( 
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WEST LOOE. 

The following extracts are copied from the Corporation 
Borough Accounts of West Looe, and are communicated 
as illustrative of the period to which they refer. The 
jottings are somewhat irregular, having been copied at odd 
times and with no regard -to continuity of date. But 
they are doubtless of some interest to the readers of th» 
Weeiem Aniigwvry. I will shortly give a further extract 
from the Jury Presentments of the same Borough. 



1672 
Oct 22. 
Jan« 9. 

Feb 20. 



Paid for wiue and brandy, Jtiiy day 

Paid for Sargent's cloaks 

Court day for Wine and liquor 
Robert Clark for drawing the 

Kings Arms 

making Hanna- 



» 



»> 



s. 
6 
4 

U 



9 
6 



>> 



t» 



» 



for stile 



«> 



>i 



10 a 



4 a 



mending the 



•t 



•f 



»f 



If 



>i 



2 
2 



4 



a 





2 6a 



4 



StiOCXS ... ... 

for carrying money to Lanson 
more when the money was carried 

toLanson 

Mayor's salary 

when distrained by the Sheriif ) 

for not viewing the Town's s. 13 19 6 
bounds j 

Nc^date— llyardsanda half of cloth 4/- yard 

for Sargeant's cloaks— making the 

cioaxs ... ,„ 

4 Bottells canary when Sir Jonathan ) 
Trelawney and other gentlemen S 
were at town j 

Paid Trelawney when he took our 
charter to London 

four Bottells canary when our charter 

was brought home 

3rd April When the King was crowned 

two Bottells of Canary and three of ^ 
Claret wine when the Earl of ( 
Bath, Sir J. Trelawney and ( 
others were at town ... ..) 

Cask of beer and four Bottells of) 
Wine to Captain Trelawney V 
and his souldgers j 

May, being Law Day paid for wine 

1678 Christophbr Matnard, Mator. 
Oct 27, Wine the same day being Law Day 

April 22, Wine being Law Day 

1673 



4 a 



3 15 6 



4 
11 





a 



13 



6 



9 O 



8 a 



7 

6 



6^ 



To 3 poor women of Plymouth who 
went about the country boning 
for Charity to release their^ua- 
bands from the Turks ... 



rho^ 

mg( 

us- r 

... / 
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1650 

Sepi. or laaliaj ft p:k3keb of letters to 

jcoye ••» ••• •.. ••• ••• M V 

o r sendiiig another packet of letters 

to Foye ... ... ... ... 1 6 

For a gallant of »aek when we were at 

Morval » . ... ... 6 

For wine when we were at Trewargey 3 9 

\/w Vv ••« ■•• »•« •■» ••• ••« 9 V 

JUBT DAT. 

No date. Paid for 5 quarts of Wine 5 

„ „ a quart of Sack 2 

,, „ a quart of Brandy 1 

„ „ a quart of Wine and a'\ 

penny loaf when I > 11 
ordered the Sacrament J 

1677 Thomas Mbllon, Matob. 

Sept 24. Paid Walter Bawden for Timber) ^m ^ 
and making a ""Cooking Stoold f ^^ " 

Paid Will Stafford for work at the) mm 

Cooking Stoold j * * 

^Cuckold Stool or ducking stooL. 

Looe. WlLUAM HlOKB. 



HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF THE 
COUNTESS OF DEVON tbmp. HENKY VIIL 

(CONCLUDBD.) 
OONTRIBXJTED BT MB. MARK CANK. 

Uvay doth.-'2i yds. £5 7s. 4d. 54 " oaett ** yards of 
blue, lid. a yard. 4 broad yards Iqr. black, for my Lady's 
slop, 12d. a yard. JAveriesfor Servants. — Mr. Fortesou, 
^ds. Iqr. Mr. Corteney, 3iyds. 3 ladys maids, 3yds. 
4 pages, between 3 and 4yds. 2 gentlemen, 4yds. Iqr. 
Almoner, 3yds. Parson Richard, 4yds. Sir David 
Hensley, 4yd8. Other gentlemen, Fortesoue, CoUys, 
Ooplestone, Daubney, Oourteney, &o., 4 yds. ; in all 91 
servants, of whom 4 are females. My Lord's servants, 26 
gentlemen, among whom are Ptediax, Bogers, Cotten, 
Carew, and others 3yds. each. 

Wapesat CAri^tnuu.— My Lady for her purse, £13 6s. 8d. 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Brewan, Agnes Bere, Eliz. Finest 
Ed. Fortescu, Thoe. Collys, Geo. Dabeney, Thos. 
Cotton, and John Camesewe, 13s. 4d. each. Baldwin 
Marwode, 168. 8d. and 57 others, most of whom receive 
lOs. ; but some 68. 8d. or less.— Similar wages' account 
for Easter, St. John Baptist's day, and Michaelmas. 

Board wages. — ^A shilling a week for the gardener, ^ 

Mp Lady*s household expenses.— Vrom Saturday, 26th 
Sept. 15 Hen. YIIL, to Mich. 16 Hen. Vm. :— Payments 
for fish and eggs, i veil (veal ?), 14id. 2 pigs, lid. i 
lamb, 5i. Chickens, Id. each, i mutton for the hawks. 
0^>onsy 6d. each. 5 coneys. Hi. A piece of roasting 
beef, 9d. Apples for tart, ^d. A fresh sahnon, 20d. 
Wheat,>y an old bargain, at 12d. the bushel,and by a new 
at 14d. 4 dos. ale, with caniage, 4s. 8d. 10 dos. with 
ditto, 138. 6d. 1 ooney. Id. ** Crudde " for tart, jd. 
Apples for fritter, id. A piece of pork, 6d. 2 woodcocks, 
4d. 2 geese 12d.— 14 Oct. A piece of roasting beef , 14d. 
Milk for frumente, Id. 1) peck oatmeal 2id.— 18 Oct. i 
veal 17d. 2 pigs. 0d. 1 goose^ 6id. 6 chickens, 8d. 13 
pigeons, lid. 2 mallards, 6d. 4 teals, 6d. 3 woodcocks. 



6d. 4 snyttes (snipes), 2d. 1 Nov. (All Saints day). 
2 does, given to the bp. of Exeter. Diet for my lord of 
Exeter, U Jan. ^ veal, 15^. 2 geese, 13d. Biggs, 10^ 
5 capons, 2s. 8d. 3 widgeons, 5d. 6 snyttes, 3d. 1 

maUard, 3d and erode (curd), 8d. 2 

pieces of beef, lOd. Swans and herons, 2 gulls, 2 part- 
ridges, 1 " herthooke " (?), 2 collars of brawn, • . • 
... to T. Appowell, 1 quarter of red deer out of stock. 
5 '*oopell coneys." 

Jan. Wheat, 14d. per bushel.— 8 July, (Friday). 
Peasood and beans, 8d. Wheat 14^. per bushel.— 15 
July, (Friday). "Syngyn brfed," 2d. 19 July, 2 
cormorants. 2 puffins.— 26 July. Partridges. 10 gallons 
small ale 5d. 

Total payments from Mich. 15 1 * Mich. 16 Hen. VllL, 
£1,564 68. lid. Paid over to David Hensley, clerk of the 
Kitchen, by Thos. Spurway, receiver general of ICatherine 
Countess of Devon. £134 12s. 3id. 24 Oct. 16 Hen. VIII. 



THE LEYS OF BEERFERRIS AND OIxD 

PLYMOUTH. 
(concluded.) 

contributed bt rev. a w. b0a8e, oxford. 

viL Bobert Ley sonne and heiie of Henry Ley was in 
anno ix H V maried to Dorothy the oosen and coheire of 
Nicholas Hensoot and daughter of John Henscott brother 
of the said Nicholas, which Nicholas had bene 7 times 
maior of Plymouth, who was cozen and heire of Thomas 
Fiaheacre of Plymouth who lived in anno zMiT E. 3 and, 
in anno 2 B. 2, which Thomas did scale with tiiie armes 
of a chevron charg^ with 3 fishes hariaimt, and was the 
Sonne of John Fisheacre who was the senne of John 
Fisheacre of Sutton nowe called Plymouth, and whose 
aunoient name was De fixa acra. John Fisheacre the 
Sonne was maried to Johan the daughter of John De 
Kyldreyweke in anno xii" E 3. y 

It appereth in an aundent windowe in the haule at the v 
house cf Plymouth wherein William Weekes dwelt, which 
was first the lande of Fisheacre,afterward8 of Henscott and 
lastlie of Ley, that the Fisheaeres armes of Plymouth is 
ar. on a ehevron b. 3 fish hariaunt or. 

In the same house in the parlour windowe the armes 
of Boberte Ley beinge or. a chevron enguiled or betweno 
3 leopards faces s. are impaled with the armes of 
Henscott, which is or. a chevron paly of 6 ar and b. 
betweene 3 leopards faces of the third. And Henscott^s 
armes are in an other eecocheon impaled with the armes of 
Fiiheaore vis. ar. on a chevron b. 3 fishes hariaunt or. * 

viiL Henry Ley sonne and heire of Bobert Ley and l/ 
of Dorothy his wief maried Elizabeth the daughter of one 
Cotton dwellinge about Hevitree nere Exeter ; she was 
first maried to one Heath a merchaunt by whom she had 
issue Alice maried to William Weekes of Plymouth and 2 
she was maried to Thomas Cropp by whom she had issue 
Thomas Cropp,3 she was maried to Henry Ley by whom 
they had issue Henry Ley thehre only sonne, 4 she was 
maried to William Buller. 

In anno zU** H. viii Henry Ley sonne and heire of 
Dorothie, and John Dymer sonne and heire of John 
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Dymer beinge the coheires of Henscott submitted them 
selves to an award touchinge a partidon of Henscott's 
lands, the arbitrators awarded that Henry Ley and his 
heires shold have one messuage Ix acres of land xl acres 
of pasture and xx acres of furse and heath called Stone 
in the parish of St Johns in Comewaileand all messuages 
lands and tenements in Plymouth which then were in the 
possession of Henry Ley as heire to Dorothy, and that 
John Dymer and his heires shold have all the messuages 
lands and tenements in Innestworke in the pariah of 
Maker in the Countie of Comewayle which were in the 
possession of John Dymer. Henry Ley died leavinge 
Henry his sonne of the age of x yeres or thereabouts and 
was buried at Plymouth uppon whose herse the buriall 
escooheon aforesaid was set. 

ix. Henry Ley his sonne and heire was seized as a ward 
by "Walter Seymour executor to the lord Brooke and 
brought in Wilteshire and was taken from him by Sir 
Anthonie Willoughby and kept in Warder Castle seaven 
yeres, from whom escapeinge he was maried to Dyoniz 
one of the daughters and heires of Walter Seymoxir. 
At his age of xxi yeres he sold awaie his lands of Ley and 
all his lands in Devon and Comewayle, and afterwards 
purchased of the kinge the mannor of Tefont Evias in the 
countie of Wilteshire. He had the leadinge of a C men 
in the He of Wyght against the Frenchmen. He served 
on horseback at the commotion in the West and had two 
of his ribbs broken, and served at the wynninge of St. 
Quyntyns. He recovered in the Chauncerio lands in 
Charleton in Comewayle which were intailed unto the 
heires males of Henry Ley his greate graundfather, and 
proved himself heire to the same Henry Ley as appereth 
by the decree. He died T Junii anno xvii"* El is. and was 
buried in the church of Tefont Ewyas. He had issue 
William Ley and Mathew Ley yet liveinge, and John Ley 
deceased who had long time bene a Captaine both at sea 
and lande, and Sir James Ley Kt. Attorney of the wards 
yet liveinge. 

X. Sir James Ley Kt. Attorney of the Court of Wards 
maried Mary the daughter of John Petty Esq. of Stoke 
Tallmage in Co. Oxon. He had issue two sonns Henry 
and James, and vii daughters Elizabeth maried to Maurice 
Carent of Tooraer in Co. Somerset Esq., Ann Maiy, 
Dyonize, Margaret, Hester, and Phebe. 



(Henry de Blois) and a crucifix. At the feet, the figure of 
Arthur ; a cross on the tomb ; and two lions at the head, 
and two at the feet, reaching to the ground. At his feet» 
his Queen (Guinever) with this epitaph ": — 

' Arturi Jscet hie oonjux tmnuU^ta seounda, 
Qaae meriut oobIob, virtutum prole fodounda.' 
*' In 1278, it is stated that King Edward the First and hu 
wife Queen Eleanor, partly out of devotion, and partly 
out of curiosity, came to Glastonbury, attended by 
many of the topping men of the nation, clergy, as well aa 
nobility. Whereupon the 19th April they caused King 
Arthur's tomb to be opened, and both the shrines to be 
taken out of the monument, which the Court and its 
attendants had thoroughly viewed." These remains^ 
after being exposed to view for one day, were carefully 
covered, and returned to their resting place ; the King and 
Queen, fixing their royal signets to each chest, then caused 
them to be re-placed in the old mausoleum. But nothing 
whatever is said, so far as I can discover, of a marble 
tablet or stone, except this ; the Monks, in finishing the 
ohurch, erected a sl^tely mausoleum of touchstone, 
nobly engraven on the outside, in which they placed the 
King's body by itself, at the head of the tomb, and the 
Queen's at his feet, being the east side of it. In the west 
side of the tomb, that is to say where King Arthur's 
bones were deposited, there was engraven this i nscrip 
tion: — 

Cie Jaoet Arturus, flos regnm, gloria rcgni, 

Quern mores probltas oommeodant laude perennL, 

And on the east side, where Queen Gwin over's were placed, 
there was this inscription, copied above. 

This touchstone, erected by the Monks, oo uld Bcaroely 
have been the one seen by Taylor, as the inscriptions do 
not coincide. The stone seen by Taylor was probaUy a 
mural tablet, marking the whereabouts of the remaina of 
the buried Queen. 

Has any portion of this been preserved, or has it been 
verified by any other observer ? 

I am aware of the doubts that have been thrown upon 
the story of King Arthur, notwithstanding the history 
that has been written of him. Some I know regard the 
whole story as a myth ; but if his Queen was buried there, 
and Taylor actually saw the broken tablet in 1648, this 
would certainly cany some weight with it. 

Exeter. E. Pabrtt. 



QUEEN GWINEVER, WIFE OF KING 

ARTHUR 

Is it permisfflbleto enlarge the bounds of the Wettem 
Antiquary and ask a question of antiquaries in the ad- 
joining county ot Somerset ? The question is this : In 
Taylor's (the water poet) " Western Voyage to the 
Mount,** he says " I saw some stones of marble, of wiiich I 
placed the broken pieoes together, and nad these words 
in Latin : — 

HIo Jacet Quhtevems Regina, Uxores, fto. 

Queen Guinever was wife to the great Arthur, and she 
being buried there (Glastonbury Abbey) it is conjectured 
that his bones were not laid hi from her." In Warner's 
** History of the Abbey of Glaston,** it is stated, p. zz. :-^ 
*'Atthe head of Arthur's tomb lay Heorioos, abbas 



Qnerie§. 



Ml.— Bloody Bohia's Cavb, Plymouth,— As a boy 
I have often heard tales told by other boys of the wondera 
of a cave, said to'exist under the Eastern Hoe, called by 
the above suggestive title. The tales were of the wHd 
aTtdwonderful order, and not far removed from tho horrHbie^ 
They are not worth repeating hi your pages, even if my 
memory could recall them, but I think H is worth inqnir- 
ing as to whether an individual named Bomia ever had 
any oonnectloa with tiie loeality in question; also 
whether any of your elder readers can r^te iheir esped*^ 
enoes of explorations in this or any other oave under 
th^Hoe. ' It was a onrreot belief «moDgrt Plymottfh beya 
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thirty yean ago that tl^ere wa^a Bubterranean pasaage 
through one of these caves from Plymouth Hoe to St. 
Andrew's Ohuroh. Of course this was a mere fable, but 
such fables generally have an origin. Is anything known 
of the origin of this tradition? M. T. T. T. 

6*2. — Thb Famous Glastonbury Book.— Thislarge book 
with wooden leaves, and skins of parchment stretched 
on them, was conveyed, at the dissolution of monkeries, 
to the ancient residence of Lord William Howard, 
Haworth Castle, Cumberland. The book was seen tbere 
by Dr. Stukely, and also at a later date by BIr. Warner, 
who says he had the pleasure of turning over its ponderous 
leaves about 25 years ago— that would be about the year 
1800. Question. —Is this book still in existence, and has 
it been printed? Some of the headings are given by 
Warner in his BUstory of Glaston Abbey, p. xxii. 

Exeter. B. Pabfitt. 

643.— Ancixnt Oobnish Fishibt Iuflementb.— One 
very interesting feature of the Cornish exhibits in the 
International Fisheries Exhibition is the collcjction of old 
Cornish fishermen's implements. Can any of your readers 
give a description of them ? 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

644.— Tamab OB Dabt ?— 

" River of Dart, River of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart." 

Does the substance of this rhyming tradition apply to 
other rivers beside the Dart ? Mrs. Bray, in her " Borders 
of Tamar and Tavy,'' attributes this fatal quality to the 

Tamar. 

EL Shabbook. 

645. — Sbobbt Chahbebs.— As there is some interest 

now about secret chambers, I may mention that there is 

one at Newlyn West, in the house of Mr. J. Kelynack 

(dated 1617), and ahio a small secret cellar. Can other 

instances in Devon and Cornwall be cited ? 

W. S. L. S. 



SifilifS. 



Eddtstomb, ob Edtstonb?— I must confess I cannot 
understand how " I. W. N. K." builds up this word with 
Ed and Ea. If he meant that the modern word Eddy is 
made up of the two Saxon words he quotes, thus signify- 
ing the return of water upon itself, I am not sure I 
should feel convinced ; but as he appears to think the 
aeoond d was added after ** stone " was joined to " Edea," 
I cannot suppose that he means that the signification of 
the whole is the *' Stone of the Eddy." And yet when 
the whole is resolved, into English I don't see that 
^* Water-again-stone " reads at all probable. 

Dbvb., JuNB. 

SAXBroBD Sfotsy.- Which word ought we really to 
ixmsider the place-name ? Have those who favour the 
idea that Sampford is a fi^nily same noticed that there 
«re aeven plaees of whose desigpation the word Sampford 
forms a part ? Of these, Qreat Sampford and little 
Sampfoid aro in JBsaex, while 0^ the.r^st— two of which 
•oo0iiri&,SomerBet and three in Devpn— foor certainly 
hauft fiunilj hmmim thov distiiignighing; element, ,Tii. :— 



Sampford Arundel and Sampford Brettf in Somerset ; 
Sampford Peverd and Sampford Cmtrtenuy, in Devon- 
shire ; so that the one now under discussion naturally 
falls into the same category,' . and the word Spiney is 
most probably the modem version of a distinguishing 

family name too. 

H. Shabbogk. 

Samppobd SpinbT.— Is not the ""W " inverted in the 
south side of SampTord Spiney tower, a rude mediaeval 
JIf , the initial of the Blessed Virgin ? It struck me as 
such when I last saw it. Also it seemed to me that the keys 
referred to St. Peter's, Exeter. I am gUd pibyskwe has 
drawn public attention to this interesting chiirch. The 
registers are also of some intertest, and I hear th& Rector is 
thinking of publishing selections from them. 

W. S. I.. S. 

The Fbihaot. — No Bishop of Exeter has ever been 
promoted to the Primacy since the completion of Vowell's 
list. Thomas Lamplugh, made Bishop of Exeter in 1676, 
was transUted to York in 1688 ; and Launcelot Blackburn, 
Bishop of Exeter 1716-17, was also translated to York in 
1724. 

Buckland Brewer. J. I. Dbedok. 

Sib William Snow Habbib.— With regard to th^ work 
of Sir William Snow Harris in the science of electricity, I 
leom that not only he did something, but " a great deal *' 
for progress in .this matter. I am informed that he wrote 
forty-four memoirs and papers. He is said to have dis- 
covered the electrical balance. His system of closed dr- 
cuite saved many ships from lightning. He first showed 
how to isolate the compass needle in iron steamers. May 
I suggest that in some future number you might give a 
bibliography of Sir William Snow Harris ? Few of his 
townsmen know how much Le did. Many thanks to my 
informcint) who I believe does not wish his name pub- 
lished. I suspect that few parts of England or of Europe 
indeed have done more for electrical discovery than 
Devon and Cornwall. Davy, Snow Harris, and Hearder 
all belonged tons. 

Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Szybma. 

Matpolks m. .OoBNWALL.— The Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, Newlyn, seeks a reply toaquery respecting *' May- 
poles in Cornwall." I send the following:— I can 
remember for 40 years the annual erection of a Maypole 
on the Ist of May ' ^t Padstow, which custom has only 
been discontinued * iirithin the last 6 or 8 years. It waa 
erected, in connection with the '* Hobbyhorse ' festival on 
that day, by the young men of the town, who, on the 
last eve of April month, would go into the country, cut 
a quantity of blooming yellow furze, and gather the 
garden flowers then in season, make garlands of the same, 
borrow the longest spar they oouldget from the shipwright's 
yard, dress it i|p with the said furze and garlands with a 
flag or two at the top, and hoist the pole in a con- 
spicuous part of the town, when the Mayers, male and 
female, would dance around it on that festival day, sing- 
ing — "And strew all your flowers, forsxmimer is come 
in to-day; it is but a while ago since we have strewed 
ours in the m^rry morning of May," &o. The Maypole wiM 
allowed to remain up from a we>ek to a fortnight, when 
it. was taken down, stripped, and the pole returned. 

Pftdstow. Hbnbt Habdino. 
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8. PiBAN. — S. Piran or Penan was one of the most 
popular of Comiah Saints. His festival must have been 
often kept " not wisely but too well" by the miners of old, 
for there is a Cornish proverb " as drunk as a Piraner." 

Pknwith. 

Ohabues Matthews the Eldkb.— In reply te Eearle) 
I may say that I have heard distinct traditions in 
Plymouth of the power of Matthews. He seems to have 
astonished Plymouth folk very much by his changes of 
costume, &c., and provoked abundant laughter. I cannot 
recollect details, except that the appearance of Matthews 
in a night-cap in one of his pieces at Plymouth was most 
ridiculous and was never forgotten by some of those wh** 
saw him. Pjen with. 

" Weekly Mercury:' August 25/*, 1883. 



M^ki* 



CHILDE OF PLYMSTOCK 

As a further contribution to what has been said on this 
subject, may I be allowed to add some observations? I 
take it for granted that no one can produce an account of 
Ohilde the Hunter, his legacy, and his tomb, earlier than 
what is to be found inBisdon. If anything older is 
known to exist, by all means let it be produced. In the 
meantime we must assume, I suppose, that Bisdon is the 
source of all that is recorded, and that subsequent narra- 
tives are only unauthentic varieties or embellishments of 
his stcry. What, then, is it that Bisdon really says? In 
fact, he gives two accounts. The first is under the heading 
'*Plymstoke,*' at page 198, and is as f oUows :— " This 
(i.tf., the manor of Plymstock) once belonged to 
the abbey ofTavistoke. . « Itis left us by tradition 
that one Ohilde, of Plimstoke, a man of fair possessions, 
having no issue, ordained by his will that wheresoever he 
should happen to be buried, to that church his lands 
should belong." (Then follows the account of his being 
seized by cold whilst hunting on Dartmoor, having crept 
into the body of his horse for warmth, and of having been 
frosen to death). *' And,*' continues the writer, "so found, 
was carried by Tavistoke men to be buried in the 
church of that abbey ; which was not so secretly done* 
but the inhabitants of Plymstoke had knowledge thereof ; 
which to prevent, they resorted to defend the carriage of 
the corpse over the bridge," and so forth ; the Tavistock 
men building another bridge over which they passed with- 
out resistance, and so "buried the body, and enjoyed the 
lands," whence the bridge " beareth the name of Guile- 
bridge to this day." 

Snch is Bisdon*s first aooonnt-^o mention of a 
"priory," on^of "possessions" or "lands"— and the 
reader is clearly given to understand that Childe's will 
was made before the day of the fatal adventure on the 
moor. It is moreover implied that his gift was publicly 
known— a touch of verisimilitude which Bisdon perhaps 
thought it necessary to throw in, to account for the 
remarkably prompt action of the men of Tavistock. But 
there is not a word or hint of any paper found in the 
4ead man's hand, or of any writing traced in blood or 
otherwise. 



Then comes the other account at p. 223. Amongst the 
remarkable things on Dartmoor, says Bisdon, "is 
Ohtlde's, of Plimstock's tomb, of the manner of whose 
death mention is already made in Plimstock, which b t^ 
be seen in the moor, where he was frosen to death 
whereon these verses were once to be read : — 

' The fyrste that fyndes and brings mee to my grave, 
. The priorie of Plimstoke they ahaU have.' ** 

That is to say, the tomb was to be seen in Bisdon's tune, 
butas to the verses, they were "once" there, and im- 
pUedly were there no longer. The wording of these 
lines is ungrammatical, and evidently unstudied, and 
no hint is thrown out as to who wrote them or 
when or how they were inscribed on the stone. 
A posable view is that BasdoniBrendering into rude English 
of his own age an inscription in an earlier form of the 
language; but this is improbable. So that the versea 
which existed only in tradition, seem the most mythica» 
part of the story. And here I would ask whether, in any 
writer, ancient or modem, is to be found any mention of a 
"Priory of Plimstoke," except in these legendary lines 
which Bisdon says " once" were' upon the reputed and 
empty tomb of Cbilde on Dartmoor ? 

Fusing from this, I would inquire, has the story, as 
it stands, any probable substratum of truth ? and I confess 
that I think it has. That Plymstock belonged to Tavistock 
at the date of the conquest \a as certain as any fact in 
history can be ; and that it continued to belong to Tavis- 
tock down to the dissolution is equally clear ; so that any 
gift by Ohilde to Tavistock of the Manor of Plymstotdc be- 
tween the year 1066 and the 4th of July, 1539, when it 
was granted by the Grown to John Lord Bussell,is a simple 
impossibility. Nor would an owner of land during that 
period have been likely to be called by the single 
name of Ghilde. Nevertheless, Ohilde mar 

have been the original donor. Tavistock Abbey 
is said to have been founded in 961. The possessions of 
Ordgac, the ealdormanwho established it, lay for the 
most part near Tavistock, and may not have extended 
to, or included Plymstock. Ohilde, or as it would then 
have been spelt and pronounced, Ofld, was by no means 
an uncommon name or form of name amongst the pre- 
Norman English. There is nothing improbable in a pre- 
Norman owner of Plymstock being callel Gild, or In 
his having made a will bequeathing hb lands to the 
Abbey of Tavistock. 

But this btory is, that he bequeathed his lands to " that 
church wheresoever he should happen to be buried." 
Upon this, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the similarity of another story 
told by William of Malmsbury. Ordulf, the 
son of Ordgar, the man of gigantic height and 
strength, of whom the well-known legends are told, in 
his latter days took a great fancy to Horton, In Dorset- 
shire. This is a place pleasantly situated on the left bank 
of the Allen, several nxQes above Oanford Bridge, where 
that river falls into the Stour. Here he had a hunting- 
seat, and it is across this stream— the Allen, not the Tavy, 
as Gharles Kingsley has it in " Westward Ho !" where the 
g^t in the pageant is made to say, " I atrode across 
the Tavy stream "— thatOrdnlf is pbtured as ttanding with 
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legs apart, like a Golossaa, stripping off with a small 
knife and throwing into the water the refuse parts of 
animals killed in tho chase, and brought to 
him by his attendants. Here, at Horton, Ordulf 
founded an abbey ; here also ho died, and, in compliance 
with his own wish, was burle«l ; but an abbot of Tavis- 
tock, named Sihtric, says the historian, transferred to his 
own monastery both the body of Ordulf, and the lands 
with which he had endowed Horton. And why was 
Sihtric anxious to carry off the body of Ordulf? Be- 
cause, in the view of the men of that time, the duty of 
performing services for tho repose of the soul of a founder 
or donor was supposed to fall upon the priests of tho 
church where he was buried, and it was in return for the 
performance of these services that they enjoyed the lands. 
To me it seems by no means improbable that the huge 
broken cist, now preserved in the vicarage grounds at 
Tavistock, was the tomb of the recovered body of Ordulf, 
and that it was encased in this ponderous fashion as a 
precaution against reprisals on the part of the Horton 
monks. 

Applying this Horton narrative to the Plymstook 
legend, it sesms hip;hly probable that the Tavistock monks 
did make good their claim to Plymstook on the ground of 
their being the possessors of Childe's, or Gild's, remains, 
independently of any daim under a will, the particulars 
of which may or may not have been correctly handed 
down in the tradition preserved by Kisdon. The owner- 
ship of this manor, as of others, would have had to be 
confirmed at a witena-gemot, but possession of the boiy 
of the man m^y have given, according to the laws of the 
«ge, a primd facie claim to be the intercessors for his 
soul, and consequent upon that daim would have 
followed tho right to hold the land in perpetuity. 

This wouji account for the struggle in which the Tavis- 
tock men seem to have out-manoeuvred the men of 
Plymstook. The punning origin assigned to the name 
Guilebridge is just one of those etymological conceits 
which writers of Risdon's age indulged in— half in jest, 
half in earnest ; and needs no serious confutation. 

London. J. B. D. 



SUNDIAL AT NEWLYN. 

The following inscription may be seen on an old sundial 
at Newlyn : — 

" Time flies, a moment msj be wished 
When worlds want wealth to buy." 
Newlyn. W. S. L. 8. 



THE LOGAN BOCK IN THE TEIGN. 

Seeing the care taken of the various objects of 
antiquarian interest in this neighbourhood (Chagford), 
it does seem a pity that this rock should not have its 
Logging power restored to it. 

When the Spinster's Rook, that fine specimen of a 
perfect Oromlech, unique in Devon, was unfortunately 
thrown down many years ago, it was restored as exactly 
as possible to its former condition by ' the liberality (I 
believe) of the ownar of the property upon which it 
stands. 



As the Logan Stone (which is put forward in guide books 
as one of the foremost of the attractions of a walk along 
the banks of the Teign upward from Fingle Bridge) when 
found can at present only disappoint the visitor, from 
the fact of its entire displacement from the position in 
which it was capable of being rocked, is it too much to 
hope that by some means it may be restored to its former 
state ? I, at least, hope not. 

HiBYdKWB. 



CRAGG FAMILY. 



I visited to-day the Grove Gemetery in the town of 
Windsor Locks, Gonnecticut, U.S.A., and upon a tomb- 
stone there, I copied the inscription, commemorative of a 
Devonshire man, who died in a distant land, which I now 
send you. The original lines are in better taste than the 
general run of BUchcompositions,and may not be unworthy 
of a place in your columns. The town of Windsor Locks is 
about half-way between Hartford, the capital of the 
state of Gonnectiout and Springfield, Massachusetts. It 
is pleasantly situate on what the early colonists called the 
Great Rivor, now known as the Gonnecticut River. This 
noble stream, as I may observe by way of parenthesis, 
fldthough of great breadth, is here so shallow tliat it might 
be forded on foot, were it not for a very few yards in the 
middle, where it has a depth of ten or twelve feet : — 

Daniel Gragg 
bom at Stoke, Dovon, Eng.: 
Deo 2, 1811, 
died Feb. 7, 1848. 

If e'er by solemn contemplation led, 

Thy wandering feet should bring thee to this lowly bed, 

Stop 1 traveller, stop 1 no common sorrow here 

Demands the tribute of a friendly tear. 

A widowed mother, bending to the rod, 

Uoums with submission to the decree of Gk>d ; 

And here entombed within the earth's cold breast, 

Her much-loved husband lies in ulent rest ; 

Not in his native vale or clime, but far from home he came to 

die. 
And left her on a foreign coast, 
With four small babes to mourn her loss. 
She weeps, but weeping, says, Thy will Oh, Ood ! be done, 
Hopeing (tic)io meet him on a happier shore, 
Where pain and sorrow shall be known no more 

At the top of the stone are the letters F.L.T., each 
within the sculptured link of a chain, being probably the 
initials of the mason by whom the stone was executed. 
An adjoining tombstone commemorates Elizabeth, wifo of 
Dauiel Gragg ; bom April 28, 1820 ; died July 28, 1848 ; 
and John W. Gragg ; died July 9, 1848, aged 5 yeais. 

Springfield, Blass., August 7, 1883. B. H. B. 



QttfrifS. 



646.— Ancient Doorway at STONKHorsE.— Near the 
entrance to the great-gun drill-shed of the Plymouth 
Division R.M.L.L, at Longroom, Stonehouse, there is an 
arched granite doorway beating evidence of somj 
antiquity, and of having been removed from some other 
locality and re-eiected on its present site. It might pei - 
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hapa be generally interesting if someone possessed of the 
information would give its history in the columns of the 
Western Antiquary. 
Stonehouse. ^- ^^^^• 

547.— DCRIK.— Can any of your reaclers tell me the 
names of the writings of Mr. J. H. Dune, of George- 
street and afterwards of Ker-street, Devonport. He trans- 
lated a work from the Italian. What is its tiUe ? Did 
he publish others? He ought to have a phwse in our 
Devonshire Bibliography when it comes out. 



Ncwlyn. 



W. S. Lach-Syzrma. 



648.— CoRMORANrs.— There is a Cornish legend (or fact, 
which shall wc call it?) that the gulls once occupied the 
top of MiUlion Island, but the cormorants invaded the 
island in force ; there was a pitched battle, and the cor 
raorants have ever since "held the position." Are tl 
sayings " wet as a shag," and "greedy as a cormorant 
ffencrally or only condned to tbe West of England ? 

Pen WITH. 



the 



§^i!^ic§. 



CcRioua Stones at Chagford ((Juert 567.)— I was 
much intoreated in the above query by "S.H.S." when it 
was puhUahcd m your Issue of April 21st, 1883, and I 
hoped at lerxst to have examined the stones referred to, on 
the occasion of a recent visit to Chagford. However, 
though I explored every public road m the parish (with 
the exception of bub a very few miles, and those not in 
the vicinity of Kestor Rock), besides many merely farm 
roads, I was not fortunate enough to light upon them. Will 
" S.H.S." kindly oblige those of your readers who may 
bo interested in the subject (and who may perhaps be 
contemplating a visit to that deUghtfiU locality) by giv- 
ing you a more definite description of the position, N., S., 
or E., than that which he has already given in thd rather 
vague phrase " abciut a mile below " Kestor Rock. 

Unless " S.H.S." found these stones in some private 
road, or walled in the boundary which divides the moor 
(out of which Kestor Rock rises) from the adjoining 
fields, I venture to suggest that he is mistaken in assign- 
ing them a place in the parish of Cha{/ford, 

I may say that I saw a stone apparently similar to one 
of the larger ones " S.H.S." describes.but this is lying fiat 
on the ground at the bottom of the lane turning east, less 
than half-a-mile from Chagford,on the road leading out of 
the town due south. Being embedded, I could not see 
whether the back was wrought in the same way as the 
face, but in other particuhirs it seems to correspond with 
thoi mentioned by "S.H.S." The object of this,however, 
I take to have been for a wheelwright to lay the wheel on 
whUe fixing the heated tire, the hole in the middle being, 
of course, intended to receive the na^e, so that the felloes 
might lie flatall round. FiBTSKWB. 

BouTHAT.— In the We$tem AtUtquary of May 5th, 
Bifuthay is spoken of by a correspondent as the name of a 
pUce at Bidef ord. If so, it is not within my knowledge. 
Perhaps the query m*y hav« reference to Boaihffth^ or 



Roathyde^ a name which occurs on the left bank of the 
Torridge, about a mile-and-a-half below Bidef ord, in the 
parish of Northam. Tlie latter part of the name is given 
in "Webster, "as meaning "a port or small haven," 
and, from its situation, Boathythe may very probably 
have been at one time a mooring-place for small craft. 

Bideford. N. D. 



WiNFBKD or Wilfred, the Name of Bp. Boniface.— 
yic. C. £. Mathews, in his notes on this distin- 
guished man, says : — "In the first place, let me say that 
his English name was Winfred, or Winifred, not Wilfred 
as given by your correspondent. * St. Winifred's Well,* 
still pointed out in the native valley of the saint, pre< 
serves the spelling of his name." When I wrote my note 
on the Bishop I followed " Chalmers's Biographical Dic- 
tionary, " but since reading Mr. Mathews's article I have 
referred further, and I find that the Bishop's name is as 
frequently written Wilfred as it is Winfred ; thus, the 
" Biographic Universelle " writes it Winfred ; in this 
Aiken follows suit. In Yonge's "History of Christian 
Names," the Author says " Bonifacius, vi2., good worker, 
was the name of a martyr, then of a pope, and next was 
assumed by our Saxon Wilfred, when in the sixth century 
he set out to convert his brethren." In this then we have 
the author of the history of Christian names writing 
the name Wilfred ; and further, in explanation of the 
two names, Wilfred, inEng. Teut. means "resolute peace, 
whereas Winfred in Eng. Tout, means " Priend of peace. 
Winifred, quoted by Mr. Mathews, is feminine, Eug. ^elt 
means " white stream," which applies exactly to St. Wini- 
fred's well. This is rather unfortunate for Mr. Alathews's 
quotation, as pointing out the name of the saint as still 
preserved in his native valley, as Winifred is feminine. 
Winifred i? a very frequent "name in WaTes, and is 
occasionally found in England, though usually through a 
Welsh connection." It is probable that the weUs|>oken 
of by Mr. Mathews may have been dedicated to some 
Welsh or Keltic Saint " of that name, and that her name 
has been substituted by the inhabitants of Crediton for 
Bishop WUfred V* 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 
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The Family of Fbt.— Before leaving the church of 
Membury in August, 1882, the attention of the members 
and others belonging to the Somersetshire Archaeological 
Society was called to a plain dark marble tablet embedded 
in the wall of the chancel, to the memory of Sir Shilston 
Calmady. Knt, who was killed in a skirmish which took 
place in the gateway of Ford House, in the same neighbour- 
hood. This happened in the year 1645, during the early 
part of the Civil War. Sir Shilston lived at Langdon, in 
the parish of Wembury, not far from Plymouth, and is said 
to have been descended from the old Cornish family of 
Calmady, of Calmady, in the parish of Poundstock, 
in that county. No information either as to his history, 
nor any details of the nature of the conflict, which 
occasioned hli death were to be gathered from hii plain 
and unpretending memoriaL 

Armi^A oheTron, between three pears pendant or. 
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In memory of Shilston Calmady, Knight, who died the 13 daye 

of Feb. Ano. Dni. 1645. 

This Toomb'8 sublimed to a shrine, and doth oontaine 
An holier Saint than could all legends faine. 
Whose virtues supersede our spioe and baulme 
Whose name perfumes ye breath yt sounds the same, 
As when a fly's involved in amber, 'twere 
Less gaine to live than flnde such scpuIcAre, 
So lif 8 not worth such honor as to have 
Fame write his epitaph, hearts afford his grave. 

<Ancient Sepulchral Effigies of Devon, by Mr. W. H. Hamilton 

Rogers, F.S.A.) 

The manor house of Yarty the ancient seat of the Frys, 
was, we are informed by Pulman*s Book of the Axe, " 
destroyed by fire about twenty years ago. *'Yartye," 
.Bays Tristram Risdon, the celebrated Devonshire historian, 
writing between the years 1605 and 1635, " is in Membury, 
Andstandeth under an hill from the east, somewhat 
advanced above the water, from whence it borrowed its 
name, and gave it again unto its owners, who, by the 
names of William and Simon, continued their dwelling 
there divers descents. The last, Simon, dying issueless, 
about the reign of King Richard the second, his sister 
brought this inheritance unto William Fry, Esq., by her 
marriage, wliich hath continued ever since in the family. 
The now possessor married the daughter of John Young, 
Esq., his father, the daughter of John Brett, Esq., of Whit- 
Btanton, his son, the daughter of Sir John Drake." And 
in the additions to Risdon's Survey of Devon, we are in- 
formed that "Yartye and Waters descended to Lord 
King's family by marriage of the heiress of Mr. Robert 
Fry, the last possessor of that name, who 
died in the year 1722. '» For a long time 
prevbuslv to the fire, the manor house which 
at one time, Mr. Rogers informs us, was surrounded with 
gardens and fish-ponds of considerable size, became dilapi- 
dated and was used as a farm-house. It had been sold to 
Samuel Newbery Esq., in the year 1838. After the monu- 
ments had been inspected in the church at Membury in 
August last a most accurate and instructive account of 
the Fiy family was given, before leaving the precincts of 
the Yarty Chantry, by the Rev. Frederick Brown, of 
Beckenham, illustrated with extracts from wills, which 
had been made by members of the great Yarty branch 
of the family. One of the testators, who lay buried 
in the Yarty vault adjoinmg, desired that no " blacks " 
should be used at his f uneraL An account of the visit 
will appear in last year's number of the society's pro- 



ceedings which will shortly be published. ' It is rather 
strange that in the " Heralds Visitation " of Devonshire 
in 1564, the pedigree of the Fry family of Yarty does not 
appear, and the probabiHty is that the head of that branch 
was Uvmg at that time in Dorsetshire. Perhaps the 
marriage with the heiress of Newbery, of Stockland, in 
<^t county, had given an additional fanuly residence. 
The Fry famUy referred to in the Devonshire \lsitation of 
1564 is given somewhat as follows :-Frye Arms-vert, 
three horses current ai^ent, bridles or. William Frye, of 
Pawlett, in co. Somerset* gentleman, married and had 
issue Thomas, who married Joan, daughter and heir of 
John Galhampton. Issue-Robert Frye of Exeter, who 
married Jone daughter of Wraye, Bristowe, issue 
Margaret and William. IntLe " Somersetshire Visitation " 
ofl623, we find what was perhaps a branch of the same 
famay, viz., Henry Frye of Cannington, co. Somerset, 
mamed AUce daughter of James Compton of Cannington, 
Esq. Issue-Edward Frye, of Cannington, 1623 (Henry 2. 
Thomas, 3 Margaret married Tristram Leave)— married 
Catherine daughter of Francis Moore of Taunton, Esq. 
Issue-Catherine. Jane, »Ury, Francis aged 8, Auuy aged 

T*"'^*^"- A J. Monday. 

(to be oontinukd) 

B0KH0RNB.-This word occurs in the invitation 
supposed to have been given by the inhabitants of Brix- 
ham to King William III. on his landmg there in 1688 .— 

" And please your Majesty King William 
You're welcome to Brixham Quay, 
To eat buckhom and drink boKea, 
Along with we. 
And please your Majesty King WUliam." 

" 6,000 of dried whitings at 8d. per cent, £24 Op. Od " 
IS part of the victualling of the fori; of Charles in SiJ. 
combo harbour, during the Parliamentary war, as cited in 
a paper on the sic^e of the fort, read before the Devon- 
shure Association in 1877 by Mr. Paul Q. Karkeek. 
Exeter. ^ ^ 

Hoe.— I beUeve you are right in your derivation of the 
termination and namo Hoe so famUiar to us in Devon. It 

may not be known generaUy at Plymouth that there is 
another lieautifully situated town in Europe which has ita 
Hoe. I mean the Golden-Hohe of Dresden. 
Newlyn. 



W. S. L. S. 



M^h§ h % M^Itt^tmtiatin, iff 



We herewith present our readers with the first of a series 
-of sketches of " Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor," intended 
to illustrate a special article which our esteemed 
correspondent, Mr. W. Crossing, is preparing for publica- 
tion in an early number of the Western Antiquary, We 
have^chosen the subject of ** Childe's Tomb " in con- 
sequence of the discussion in these pages of that interest- 
ing personage and his singular history. The cross as 
shewn in the sketch here given, is, as represented in 
€ianringt(m*8 ** Dartmoor,'* in its perfect state, before the 



rude hands of the spoiler hurled it to the ground and 
scattered its most interesting fragments. The original 
etching, as wiU be seen, is by Mr. P. H. Bogers ; the 
block, specially engraved from the magazine, is by Mr J 
B. Wood. ' • 

On another sheet wiU bo found two illusirations, ose 
of Pensanoe, the other of Exeter, Hthographed from draw- 
ings by Mr. Octavius BaUing, formerly of Plymouth, now 
of Bxeter. In former numbers (Ptet L, Third Series, p. 
6; and Part 3^ Third Series, pp. 53, 64) will be found 
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Bome pariicalara of Sir Homphxey Davy, with references 
to hifl birth-place at Peiuanoe. By the kindness of Dr. 
Jago we are enabled to give, in the upper sketch by Mr. 
Balling, a view of the birthplace of this noted Cornish- 
man. " The house," says our informant, "is the first on 
the left of the ascending footway, and its only two small 
windows visible in the vignette are situated immediately 
beneath the clock of the market house tower." 

Mr. Balling's other illustration "Comer of 
Frog-street and Edmond-street," is a sketch of 
a portion of the most ancient ef the Streets 



of Exeter, and close to S. Mary Steps. In 
these days, when our old towns are being so rajridly re- 
modelled and all that is ancient and picturesque ia being 
improved away, it is highly important that those who 
possess the power of depicting places and things with 
rapidity and ease, should fill their sketch-books with these 
bits of our andent streets and homesteads, and so gather 
the materials for the future histories of those places, 
which, perhaps, can in no other way be retained. We 
thank our friends for continued favours, and shall be 
pleased to receive sketches from every available source 
of places and objects of interest in Devon and Cornwall 
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CORNISH FOLK-LORE. 

An old and much regretted friend of mine, a nnall 
fanner on the moora of Mid-Oomwall, sent ihe several 
jrean ago these notes on what he caUed the ould ancient 
nsaj^s of his district. My friend was of a sort too rarely 
to be met with, obserrant, with keen eye and ear for the 
signiflcance of things. He was often supplying me with 
strange facts in natural history, drawing attention to some 
pre-historic curiosities in his Titanic county, or sending some 
notes about its popular antiquities. These moorlands are 
fertile in men like this. I send you some of the folklore 
•ofBlisIand and Warleggan in nearly his own simple 
words, with a few iUustrative comments of my own. 

'* New Yearns Day, — On no account allow anything to 
be carried out of the bouse, but as much as possible to be 
brougiit in." 

I hare known even the dust of the floor swept inwards, 
and money, purposely deposited on the window-sill over- 
night, brought in on the morning of the new year. 

*' PauVi ^vf.—The lads collected old sherds and threw 
them at the door of any who may be teasy." 

This illustrates the Paul's Eve customs lately recorded 
in yonr pages, and shows them to be of much wider obser> 
vanoe than we think them to be. 

*^ March 1. — ^Axise before the sun is up, and sweep he- 
fore the door to sweep away the fleas." 

*' Oood Friday, — ^Bring in some branches of care and 
put over all the doors, that care may come in and care- 
lessness go out. Bake a cake and hang it up by a string ; 
then, through the year, cut it up, and give to the cattle 
when unwell.*' 

The Oare, Mountain Ash or Rowan {Pyrus Aucupariaj 
it, among Oeltlc imnjrlp, at Inast, a tree of singular virtue. 



powerful against the ills arising from supernatural as well 
as natural causes. It is avoided by the evil one ; renders 
null the ill- wishes of the witch ; a piece of the wood, car- 
ried in the pocket, cures rheumatism ; a cow suspected to 
be ''overlooked " has her horns wreathed with it ; branphee 
are also hung over the door of her stall, ko, I fancy my 
friend may be amiss in his interpretation of the purpose 
for which the care was hung, the name care misleading 
him. 

*' Eatter 2>ay.— Chi this day people rise early to see the 
sun dance." 

I have heard the old people of Polperro speak of a 
similar custom. It was probably once common. Sir 
Thomas Browne in his "Vulgar Errors " mentions it, and 
we all remember the lines in Sir John Suckling's 
ballad:— 

" But, Dick, the duioes such a way, 

No sun upon an Esster-day 

la haU so fine a flight." 

" if ay i.— -Take down all the horse-shoes and turn them, 
not letting them touch the groi|nd." 

The nailing of horse-shoes over doors as a protection 
against sorcery and aU evil influence is general, but 
this custom of turning them on May-day is new to me. 

" Midsummer Ere—At this time young people are in 
the habit of trying for their sweetheart. Pluck a rose at 
midnight and wear it to church, and your intended will 
take it out of your button-hole." 

Midsummer Eve, in Cornwall, is like the Hallowe'en of 
the Scotch, a time of love divination. 

" ChritUna$ Eve,— In. Warleggan it was customary for 
some of the household to put in the fire, and the rest to 
take a jar of eider, a bottle, and gun to the orchard, and 
put a small bough into the bottle. They then said ' Here's 
to thee, old apple tree ! Hats full, packs full, great bushel 
bags full ! Hurrah ! ' and fire off the gun." 

This custom of christening the apple-trees is elsewhera 
observed on the eve of twelfth day. 
Bodmin. T. Q. O. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS TO MAIDSTONE. 
By Jan Ploughshare, of Dkvonshibe. 

AN ADDITION TO THE DEVONSHIRB 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

I have in my library a pamphlet of very uncommon 
occurrence, which is not mentioned in Davidson's work, 
nor is there a copy, I beUeve, in the British Museum. 
The title of it is "The Royal Progress to Maidstone. By 
Jan Ploughshare of Devonshire. Rochester: printed by W. 
Epps, Troy-Town." It is a humorous poem of 28 pages, 
containing 75 six-line stanzas, descriptive of the Review 
by George III. of 6,000 Kentish Volunteers in Lord 
Bomney's Park— "The Mote," near Maidstone, on 
August Ist, 1799, the first anniversary of the Battle of the 
Nile. It is written in the Devonshire dialect, in imitation 
of Peter Pindar's celebrated "Royal Visit to Exeter," 
which event took pUce ten years earlier. A few extracts 
may i.iterest and amuse our readers. It opens thus :— 



•< 



Jan Ploushare, once of Devonshire, 
Was toir'd of zta>ing sso long there. 

Among the volke o' the west,— 
* Therefore a zaid a'd tak a walk, 

To Lunnon Zity, vor to talk, 

Wi' the wize men o' tho East. 

Jan having zecn the woiid'rous zoighte 1 
In Lunnon, both by days and noights, 

Zurprizlngto be hurd ; 
A thof t of going home aerain, 
Bat ztayed to zee the vlrst of men. 

The great King George the third. 

And hearing Maif»ter Kiny were bent, 
To tak a jumey down in Kent, 

To view the voUunteers : 
Jan zaid a would go down along. 
And mix among the moighty throng, 

To view mun and his peers." 

Early in the morning the King left Earl Camden's seat, 
the Wilderness, near Seal, and arrived at Maidstone 
about noon. He was accompanied by Queen Charlotte, 
the Princesses Elizabeth and Sophia, the Prince of Wales, 
the Dukes of Cumberland and York, many of the nobility. 
Ministers of State, and Generals. 

" Where when the King a did come In, 
A smelt at once the Maidztun gin, 

Which made un snuff about ;— 
01 ho ! zays he, hea, hea, what what I 
BoH gin, gin, gin, in pot, pot, pot ! 

To rtuff mv snout, snoit, snout? 
* » * • 

Now thronging dro the town together. 
The natives zim'd afraid o' the weather. 

And upwards look'd with grin ; 
Vor clouds did look a dingy black. 
As much az t'say you vools go back. 

Or else I'll zouse your skin. 

And £0 good fath com'd rain a tolde. 
Which zoon did zoak the royal hoide. 

But only made mun boalder :— 

A'lack L. R ^y's powder'd yed 

Look'd like a calliflour haf dead, 

And vlop'd about each shoulder. " 



The Review concluded with a grand " cham foight"— 
" When zum shut east— and zum shot weal. 
And zum shut worst — and zum shut best. 
While zum did shut behoind * ! \ 

L. R ^y's new house on the hill. 

Did Moister King with wonder vill. 
Who wished vor nigher zoight — 
Zo unto R ^y a did zay, 

* Hea whose that house, hea, hea, hea, hea? 
That houztt that's whoite, whoite, whoite/ 

Then R y low did bow his yed. 

And unto MaisterKing a zaid, 
Troing to speak quoite voine ! 

* An pleaze your irracious majezty. 
That new whoite house belongs to 1 1 

Zo people call it moine.' 

Now R y thoft a'd zaid a joke. 

The virst that ever he had zpoke, 

Vor Malster King did smoile— 
An a did zay, ' towards that new-house. 
Which I did think at virst a brew-house. 

We'll make our bosses toil.'" 

The thirteenth gun was now fired— the signal for dinner— 
** Which made the sobers glad enough— 
Zo they zet out at once to doine. 
To stuff with beef, and beer, and woine." 

The Mayor and Aldermen were presented, and Master 
Recorder made a speech to Majesty "in great disorder, as 
he didstond before um," and the Sheriff was dubbed a 

Knight. 

" His bib and apron R y put on, 

To carry to the King his mutton, 

Llkewoize his beef and vish : 
His zun did make a ztrapping waiter. 
And daughters too each pratty creature. 
Did bond about clean dish. 

Zo now with hungry nive and vork, 
Maister and Mlatrc<» King did work, 

And volluntccrs alzo ; 
The Statholdcr likewize did put 
Good ztorc of vic'tels in hiz gut, 

L'd how his jaws did go ! 

The Prince of Wales a did not zta>', 
Therevore a took unsel away. 

Leaving none zick nor zorry : 
Tho' people took it in their yed, 
Bevorea went — a molght have zed, 

I don't care dree pins vor ye." 

Maister King's good health was given, the Queen's also- 
" Then sogers zung'd tho* out of toime, 
Ood save the King, to dUTrent roime. 
None zung alike one stave. 

The Statholdcr as Jan's a sinner, 
Did drink as much az zat at dinner. 

Ne'er vlinching vrom his bottle ; 
Zo as the droops ne'er drank his health, 
A sure that he would do't un selv, 

Zo pour'd it down his throttle. 
» • « * 

Zonow review being o'er at last. 
The clouds look'd black and rain com'd vast. 

Which made the volks to run ; 
While sogers march'd all dro the dirt^ 
And ev'o' mon had got wet shirt. 

To end as he begtm.** 
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I have geen a large engraving representing this grand 

review, after a painting by William Alexander, who was 

a native of Maidatone. In the park, arranged in two 

divisions, were 91 tables, which, if phiced end to end, 

would have extended seven miles and a half. 

Upon these tables cloths were laid, and knives and forks, 

for nearly 6,000 volunteers and other guests. The bill of 

fare was something astounding. The principal dishes 

were : — 60 lambs in quarters, in 240 dishes ; 700 fowls, 

three in a dish ; 300 hams ; 300 tongues ; 220 dishes of 

boiled beef ; 220 dishes of roast beef ; 220 meat pies ; 220 

fruit pies ; 220 joints of roast veal ; 7 pipes of wine ; and 

16 butts of beer. The review was commemorated by the 

erection of a pavilion in the Mote Park. A recent 

"Handbook of Kent," published by Stanford, has this 

remarkable statement: "The third lord (Romney) gave 

a dinner party to 3,000 people in the park on the occaaion 

of Greorge IIL's visit." 

Exeter, W. B. Rye. 
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649.— Preiiistorio Remains on Mardon Down.— 
Having just walked over this hill, on my way from More- 
tonhampstead to Clifford Bridge, on the Teign, I 
endeavoured to find what th e Ordnance map calls the 
'* Giant's grave." On going up the side, about the spot 
indicated by the map, I came to a clear space of turf 
among the bracken and furze, in the centre of which is a 
granite block; in shape nearly an equilateral triangle with 
blunted SL\yeXf about 4 feet in height. The stone is about 
15 inches thick at the level of the ground, and diminishes 
to, say, eight or nine at the top. It is set in the ground, 
having its longer dimension running N.N.W. by S.S.E.,and 
in this way points exactly to Blackingstone Rock, across 
the valley, nearly two miles 3ff. I should like to know if 
I am right in supposing this stone to be what is called the 
" Giant s grave ?" I should also be glad to be informed 
where I can find a description of it and the other remains 
(there being certainly a cairn or barrow on the top of the 
hill), if any has been published. 

HiBTSRWE. 

650.— Cavern in Gidleigh Park.— In an interesting 
little work entitled "Dartmoor and its Borders," by 
Tickler, mention is made of Gidleigh Park, where the 
author says that near the bridge over the Teign, which 
runs through the park, is a cavern which is said to lead up 
to Gidleigh Castle. Is any passage of the kind now 
known, or does it owe its existence merely to traditionary 
rumour ? 

South Brent. W. Ceossikq. 
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BiDEiroRD. — I know of no earlier authority for suppos- 
ing that the former name of Bideford was BerUon-hy-ihe- 
^on2 than the "North Devon Magazine," published at 
Barnstaple in 1824. At page 13 of the first volume, and 
again at iiage 227 of the second volume, it is given in this 
form, accompanied, in the latter case, with the bare 
statement that this was "The name of Bideford before 



she was a-beidoed to Bideford." Watkins's History of 
Bideford (1792) makes no mention of this origin of the 
name, but connects it only with the fording-place, from 
which, close to Ford rock, an old road leads to the west- 
ward. An examination of Cooke's "Devon," referred to 
by " A Young Plymouthian," would probably find some 
internal evidence of its date of publication, and show, at 
all events, whether it was anterior to 1824. I see that in 
the " Bibliotheoa Devoniensis " it is inserted, and I sup- 
pose not without some reason, between books publiahed 
in 1805 and 1810. 
Bideford. N. D. 

The Fry Family op Devon (continued from 
Western Antiquary, August 25th).— The Devonshire 
Visitation of 1620, however, fully makes up for the 
apparent omission of the Witheridgo and Yarty 
branches, which sprang from a common ancestor 
from that of 1564. The arms are— gules three 
horses courant argent with the quarterings of Nuwbery 
and Bratton. From the Yarty branch sprang the 
Atwater, the Dulcis (Dovilshays), both of which x)laces are 
j not far from Membuiy ; in fact in the parish of Axniin-' 
ster, and that of Deer Park in the parish of Buckerell, co- 
Devon. Mr. Henry Fry, the last male descendant of tlie 
Deer Park family, died in the year 1772 without issue. 

A family of Fry lived at Fryshele, in the parish of 
Meeth. According to the Testa de A evilly compiled in the 
reign of Henry III., Adam Frya held three acres and half 
a rood with x^asture in burgage of Henry de la Pomeroy in 
Berry, for which he paid a rental of 3s. 6d. In the 
same record a John le Frya is stated to have held 
the 8th part of a fee in Gatecoumb in the Islo of Wight 
of Lady Matilda le Estour, the Lady of Gatecomb, who 
held the same of the Countess (Isabella de Fortibus, 
of Devon.) In the Hotidi Ilundredoruin^ tevip. 
Henry III. and Edward I., the name appears to have 
been the most numerous in Wiltshire, e.g., Gaifride le 
Frey, John le Frye, Richard le Frye, Thomas le Frye, 
Radolphus le Frie, and Walter le Free. William Frie in 
the County of Southampton, and Robert de Frey, who 
lived at Somcrton, in Oxfordshire. The name is written 
in one or two copies of old Parliamentary writs, Le Frye 
or Le Free, and, therefore, I think, the origin of the 
name speaks for itself as opposed to Le Bondc. 
William de Fria or Fry was one of 
the earliest Abbots of Ford Abbey, near Chard, 
but resigned on the 4th April, 1297, for the Abbacy of 
Newenham, near Axminster (" The Book of the Axe"). Of 
the Yarty Frys was William, who was distinguished 
as a Parliamentarian Colonel under Fairfax, and in all pro- 
bability his second brother, John, sat for Salisbury 
during the Long Parliament. Oldmixon,in his " History of 
the England during the Stuarts," states that the fo-low- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen sat with the other 
Commissioners at the trial of King Charles I., but thafc in 
all probability, finding that the majority had already 
decided upon having recourse to extreme measures, stayed 
away after attending for one or two days :— Lord IMonson, 
Lord Grey, Sir John Danvers, Colonel Lassells, Colonel 
Harvey, Sir James Harrington, Sur Gilbert Pickering, 
Sir Henry Mildmay, BIr. Henry Wallop, Mr. Thomas 
Challoner, Mr. Fry, and Mr. Dove. Tha 
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Manor of Bratton, in the parish of Minehead, Somerset, 
which is supposed to have been the birthplace, or at least 
the occasional residence of Henry de Bracton, the famous 
judge, still belongs to the Earl of Lovelace, through 
descent from his ancestor Lord King with the heiress of 
Mr. Robert Fry, of Yarty. She was a sister of Frances 
Fry, whose marble bust has already been referred to in 
connection with the Yarty-Otiantry. The Bractons or 
Brattons held their Manor of Bratton as a knight's 
fee of the Mohuns of Dunster Castle. 

Taunton. A. J. Mondat. 

Peat Fires. — I no not know whether this may be of 
interest or not, but having read in the notes of your 
Wettem Antiquary, No. 27, of the fire at Shaugh which 
had been burning for 30 years, reminded me of a fire that 
I have on many occasions seen at a farmhouse, the resi- 
dence of my wife's father, at which I was in the habit of 
visiting, a few days in each year, for a number of years. 
This house stood at Red Moor, in the parish of Lanlivery, 
near Bodmin, Cornwall, but I believe that since the old 
gentleman's decease (in 1881) it has been rased. A large 
family was reared here, the eldest of which is now nearly 
60 years of age,and,a8 far as I can glean,none of them ever 
knew the fire to be out. This fire burnt on the hearth, and 
the fuel used was what is termed moor turf, which 
smouldered away until eventually nothing remained but 
actual dust. Whilst there, I saw the plan was to bank up 
the embers before going to bed, look on a kettle of water 
to an iron 01*008 bar, and on coming down in the morning 
ifc was ready boiling for breakfast, and then sufficient fire 
lef fc to Fry bacon, eggs, and potatoes. After breakfast 
the hearth was swept clean, more turf added, and in this 
way the fire was kept alive year after year, 
which, no doubt, was lit long before the 
birth of the eldest child. That which amused 
and puzzled me was the method of baking. A 
quantity of red-hot embers was allowed to accumulate, 
then divided in the centre, leaving a spaoe of about two 
feet ; a piece of flat iron was here laid down, on which 
was placed the bread, the pie, or the celebrated Cornish 
"pastie," covered over with an earthenware pan, and in 
its turn covered with the smouldering ashes, when, after a 
tijfie, it was taken out so beautifully cooked tliat no 
baker's oven could ever produce the like. '*Well," said 
I, on seeing this done for the first time, " how is it 
possible you know exactly when to take it out ; you are 
likely to get it either burnt or underdone ?" '* Oh !" was 
the answer, ** that entirely depends on the size of the 
loaf or the dish we have to cook." So that I did not 
fathom the secret ; and I suppose it is practice that makes 
perfect, even in turf bakery. No doubt tl ere are many 
persons living on the different moors who could give some 
very interesting information respecting this sort of fire 
which would be read with pleasure. 

Plymouth. R. Edwabds. 

Eddtstonb, Edtstons, OB Edbbtonb.— In connection 
with the very interesting discussion now going forward in 
your columns as to the right spelling and pronunciation 
of this word, X would like to call attention to another 
variation of the name, viz., JSUestone. This spelling occurs 
on a tombstone placed against the south wall of St. 
George's Church, Stonehouse, formerly Stonehouse 



Chapel, and the inscription is as follows :— " [word 

erased] Lyeth the Body of William l^rrell Mason and 
Foreman of the Edestone Lighthouse wtio dyed 16 of 
Novrl759 Aged 63 years also Richard Euclid Tyrrell, 
died January 8 1777 Aged 44.'* The elder Tyrrell is 
mentioned by Mr. Smeaton in his "Narrative of the 
Building of the Edystone Lighthouse," and it would 
appear that he was foreman in charge of ithe stone yard 
on shore, which Mr. Smeaton leaves under his superin- 
tendence with perfect confidence. The name of Tyrrell's son 
Euclid is somewhat peculiar. I might further add that 
the above spelling is singular ; I know of no other instance; 
moreover, Smeaton invariably spelt it Edystone. When 
was the second ** d " added, and by what authority ? 

Plymouth. ' R. L. 

" The Riveb Dabt."— The following X copy from a 

paper on ''The River of Dart," read by the Rev. Treasoxer 

Hawker, M.A., before the Devonshire Association at 

Totnes, 1880, and send it, thinking it may be of interest 

as bearing most probably on the origin of the rhyming 

tradition mentioned in the Western ArUiquarp, XXVIL, 

associated with the River l>art i—** The Broadstones are 

boulders of granite in the bed of the river under the Tor ; 

and when the ' cry ' of the Dart among them rises 

sharply in a certain direction, a change of weather is 

known to be close at hand. The imagination even of an un* 

imaginativo moorman might easily construe the mysterious 

sound as a demand of the river spirit for a victim, and 

repeat, with a full, awe-struck belief, the invocation^ 

* River of Dart, O River of Dart ! 

Every year thou claimest a heart.' 

or shorter and fiercer, as if the words of the roaming Dart 

itself— 

*Dart,DartI 

Wants a heart.' 
But it is not at all improbable that the sudden flooding of 
the impetuous, not peimve, stream, fedbytheOherrybrodk, 
Blackabrook, and many other tributaries, does cause 
many accidents during the year." 

Teignmouth. P. F. R. 

Chablss Mathew's Visit to Plymouth.— In 
"Anecdote lives of the Later Wits and Humorists," by 
John Timbs, F.S.A., (1875) Vol. 1. p. 275. "Accidents to 
Charles Mathews " (spelt with onet). " In the year 1829, 
the roller of a drop-scene on the Plymouth stage fell upon 
his head while * at home ' there ; he was taken up, to all 
appearance dead, and remained many minutes in a state 
of insensibility. Four years after this, precisely the same 
accident occurred in the Devonport Theatre, and with the 
same results !" 

Yealmpton. W. H. R. 

" Weckfy Mercury,*' SepUmber Zih, 1883. 
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ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT DRAKE. 
You note in a recent number that Gawen Champemown 
fitted out a bark against the Armada. He also bequeathed 
a ring each to Sir Francis Drake and to Hele (Diake's 
legal adviser about the leat), each ring inscribed with ft 
" like Poede," " T^ rememdmnce 0/ a iViend." 
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Mr. Northey's numerous ghost stories might perhaps 
bear an erroneous construction without this finish. The 
great Sir Francis never lived at Nutwell. It came into 
the Drake family after his death, but he used to visit his 
friend Gawen Champemown at Dartintjton, as the follow- 
ing lines explain. If you have not the author's name already 
down on your Devonshire list, you can add it — Rob. E[ay- 
man. The Hayman family were numerous about Newton 
and Littlcham; they were related ij the Drakes, and some 
received tiie ** Drake kindred gift." 
"Of thb great and famous, ever to be honoured 

KNIGHTSIRFrANCIS Drake, ANDOFMTLITTLB-LITTLESELFE 
" The Dragon that o'er the seas did raise its crost 
And brought bock heapes of gold unto his nest;; 
Unto his Foes more terrible th%n thunder. 
Olory of his age. After ag&« wonder, 
Excellinj^ all those that excell'd before. 
It's feared we shall have none such any more ; 
Effecting all he $oU did undertake 
Volant, Just, wi8e, niilde, honest, godly Drake. 
This man when I was little, I did meete 
Ashe was walking up Totnei^ long street. 
He asked me whose I was? I answered him. 
He ask'd me if his good friend were within? 
A fair red orar^e in his hand he had 
He .t^vc it me, whereof I was right glad. 
Take) and kist me, and prayes, Ood blewo my boy : 
Which I reoord with comfort to thi« day." 

(R. H. Q \uodlib€is, London, 1628) 

The following curious clues, known of late years only to 
the writer, will interest the literary world at large suffi- 
ciently to excuse the unusual length of this letter. The 
Haymana were sometimes called Babb, and held land in 
Woolhorough, Totnes, Dartmouth, Devon, and around 
Taunton, in Somerset Ric. Hayman, PI. — Moses Babb, 
alias Hayman and Jane his wife Def. re a tenement in 
Woolborough. (Ped. fin. 36 Eliz. Trin.) Gawen Champer- 
nownPl. — Gv^off. Babb. Def: rotenems. in Totnes etalib'. 
(Ped. fin. 30 EHzab. Easier). 

The Qufyllihcts came over from Newfoundland in 1628 

(dr. J. In 1625 there was a Chancery suit between Gilbert | 

and John Drake, brothers, merchants of Eunouth, and 

John Marshall, of Exeter — a money question respecting 

the ship Labourer, belongiug to the Drakes, and engaged in 

the Newfoundland fishinj trade. The Marshalls were of 

Woolborough, related to the Haymans, and some also 

received the Drake kindred gift. Hayman, the poet, was 

related to Tho. Fley, Blayor of Exeter {QuodlibetSt p. 53, 

No. 94), who also held land in Woolborough, and had 

lawsuits with the Drakes of Tavistock: 
Geo. Hayman was once a servant of George, son of the 

ab«ve Gilbert Drake, as appears by his deposition in 

another Chancery suit respecting the property of 

Katherine, sole daughter and heiress of George Drake, 

who married Henry Ford, cousin of John Ford, the 

dramatist. 
Dyce, in his edition of Ford's works, calls Katherine 

Drake's husband John, in error ; their issue was " Henry 

Ford, of Nutwell, Bagtor, and Spratshays, whose life is a 

part of the general history of the times, and who was also 

a piece of a *poet*" (Dyce's Introduction). This'note 

which would have been welcome to former biographers, 

knitfl together thrne poets of Devon, vis., Hayman and the 

two Fords. 
London Wtvxbn Gulbb. 



PHCENICIAN VERSUS CORNISH. 

In a letter dated the 3rd of August, and published in 
the Western Morning Newt of the 10th of August last, 
I happened to say, referring to th6 Shapira MSS., that 
**the Phoenician and Cornish languages were in some 
respects alike." 

This remark was commented on by Mr. Henry Jenner, 
then at Hayle, who said, ** it is with some astonishment 

that I find Dr. Jago accounting for 

anything because the Phoenician and Cornish languages 
were in some respects alike." 

Mr. Jenner has some just grounds for his comment on 
what was said by me, and, therefore, it is right that an 
explanation should be given of what in these days would 
be considered philological heresy. 

Latham, in his " Elements of Comparative Philology," 
says, *• of the Keltic stock there are two branches. 

•' 1. The British, represented by the Welsh, the Cornish^ 
and the Armorioan, or BreUm of Brittany. It is almost 
certain that the old British and the ancient language of 
Gaul belonged to this branch. 

"2. The Oadic or Erse Branch, represented by the 
present Irish Gaelic, the Gaelic of the Highlands of 
Scotland^ and the Manks of the Isle of Man." 

Max MuUer ("lectures on the Science of Language," 
vol. 1, p. 324) says, "the ancient language of Phenicia, 
to judge from inscriptions, was most clo&ely allied to 
Hebrew, and the language of the Carthaginians, too, must 
be referred to the same branch." 

We find that, according to the best authorities, Phoenician 
is a Semitic language, and the ancient Cornish, Aryan, 
from which it may be seen that there is a wide difference 
between the two languages. 

To say that Phoenician and Cornish belonged to the 
sime family of languages, is what no one in this day 
would believe, but this is altogether apart from the 
questions about to be discussed, viz. : — that, although 
Phoenician and Cornish are distinct languages^ yet by 
their blending, i.e., by words passing over from one tongue 
to the other, tho Phcdiiician and the Cornish became " in 
some rrspecta alike." This is quite another question. 

In a former letter I gave quotations from tlie older 
writers, and especially from such as were deeply versed 
in the traditions and the history of Cornwall. These 
writers believed that Phoenician and ancient Cornish were 
very much alike, and even that they were identical 
languages ; so, to say that Piiienicians and Cornish were 
" in some respects alike," is to use a very mild phrase, 
compared with the statements of the older but eminent 
authorities I have quoted. What then is meant by this 
kind of comparison which has been made by me respecting 
two languages so very different? In answering this ques- 
tion it is necessary to refer to Cornish history, and to 
estimate the results of along and close intercourse be- 
tween two peoples ; one, the Phoenicians, the carriers, the 
traders, and the colonisers of the ancient world ; the 
other, the andent Cornish living in the remote extremity 
of Britain. 

How much the ancient Cornish valaed tin, or used it be- 
fore the coming of the Phoenioians, there is no certain 
history to rely on. 
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In some way or other the Phoenicians discovered that 
tin was to be had in Cornwall in great abundance, and bo, 
by the trading in tin wliich lasted for so great a period of 
time the Phoenicians and the Corniah were brought into a 
very close intercourse. 

It must, I think, have naturally resulted from such an 
intimacy between the two peoples, that Phoenician words 
became blended with the language of Cornwall. 

To what extent such words became a part of the Cornish 
language we cannot tell, but the length of the time during 
which the Phoenicians traded in tin could not but have 
had a considerable influence, if we may judge by what we 
know of prolonged intimacy between other nations. 
We have witnessed a striking example of this process 
of blending of languages in the decline of the Cornish 
tongue, and what took place in lattpr years is only a 
counterpart of what must have occurred during the 
Phoenician intercourse with Cornwall. 

Indeed, we are even told that the Phoenicians founded a 
colony in Cornwall, but there is no proof of this ; yet that 
such a supposition once prevailed is itself a testimony of 
the familiar terms which once existed, and for centuries, 
between the Phoenicians and the Coruiah. 

See. then how there would naturally have been a con- 
tinued introduction of Phoenician words into the Cr>ruisli 
language, just as was the case during the ceaseless atlvance 
of the English tongue upon the ancient language of 
Cornwall, slowly changing or " corrupting " the auciont 
Cornish, until, becoming so Englished, or in Soawen's 
striking woids, so " invaded " and " eaten up, " that the 
"blending" at last caused it to become decayed and 

obsolete. 

Pol whele has pointed to the same ** blending " in his 
reference to worda of Greek origin; and the lists of words 
he has m wlc seem to me to be very remarkable as proving 
that what the Phoenicians had done towards changing the 
Cornish language, the Greeks also were doing afterwards; 
and we know that the last " blending " of all was when 
the English got mixed with Cornish words, and at length 
corrupted it, as may well be seen in the " Creation of the 
World," in the impure Coniish as written by Jordan in 

1611. 

For these reasons it was that I happened to express 
the opinion which has called forth the atrictnres of Mr. 
Henry Jonner. If he can show that when people mingle, 
their words do not mingle, then he may be able to refute 
what has been said by me. 

Kiijhtasthe mxUrnphilolojista are about what is 
SemUic, and what Aryan, yet it is very clear that all has 
not been yet done in investigating the remains of the 
ancient Cornish language. 

Theie is to be found in Cornwall, besides what is in 
MS3. &c,, a motley mass of words, which waits 
to be examined by some scholarly philologist. Of this huge 
medley of words (my list of words up to this time numbers 
neariy 5,000) perhaps not one in a hundred has been 
thoroughly investigated. 

Belying then upon history, upon analogy, and to 
Bome extent upon the opinions of the older writers, I 
gubmit that there is nothing remarkable or that need 



" astonish " anyone, in saying that two such languages ui 
Phoenician and Cornish were " in some respects alike," and 
this because of the blendmg inevitably resulting from long 
intercourse in ancient times. 
Plymouth. Fred. W, P. Jago. 



PARISH STOCKS AT BICTON CHURCH. 

It may interest the readers of the Western Atitiquary 
to know that the stocks are still preserved in the chorch- 
yard of the modern church at Bicton (erected in 1850, at 
the sole cost oi Lady Rolle, in memory of the late Lord 
JEloUe). Thesestocks are somewhat dilapidated, and being 
exposed to the weather, will doubtless soon decay. They 
are made to accommodate two juiirs of legs; and there is an 
extra aperture at either end, evidently intended for the right 
arm of one culprit and the left arm of the other. The 
sentence " Boys beware " is painted upon the wood-work. 

Bicton Church, amongst other places of interest, was 

visited by the Devonshire Association on August 3rd, the 

imrty being under the guidance of Dr. T. N. Brush field, who 

entered fully into the spirit of the excursion, and was a 

most enthusiastic cicerone, 

Kearlet. 



INSCRIPTION ON SUNDIAL ON PORCH OF 
NORTH HUISH CHURCH. 

1&86. 



Plymouth. 



As Times hours pa'-away (tdc) 
So douth ye life of Man decay. 



J. 3. 



INSCRIPTION ON A SUNDIAL AT 
STOKEINTEIGNHEAD. 

In "Teignmouthian Rambles," No. VIII. {TeigmrunUh 
JoumcUt vol 2, No. 5), the following inscription on a sun- 
dial at Stokeinteignhead is given : — 

TOUTH. 
Mark well the hour of need 

The too-fleeting shadow tells, 
And, reader, ne'er commit a deed 

On which a sliodow dwells. 

AGS. 
And as yon sun, descending, rolls away 
To rise in glory at return of day. 
So may we set, this transient being o'er. 
So may we rise upon the eternal shore. 
Teignmouth. P. F. R. 



DEVONSHIRE VESSELS ENGAGED 

AGAINST THE ARMADA. 

An adventurous antiquary has, I believe, drawn oat 
with great industry, an Army List of the period of the Civil 
Wars. Could not some D&vonshire archaeologist draw out 
for us, before the tercentenary of that great event, the 
battle with the Armada, in July, 1888, a Navy List of the 
British fleet engaged in " the Salamis of Britain," undn* 
Effingham and Drake ? A correct list of the old sm do^s 
and their respective ships, with their tonnage and number 
of guns, would be interesting. The materials, if I misteke 
not, are more eomplete and satisfactory than might be 
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-supposed ; for there is a good deal of documentary evidence 
•of those who were actually engaged against the Armada, 
and of the names, sizes, and armaments of the brave little 
ships that fought the *' Floating Babel" of Spam. 
Englishmen, especially Devonshire men, were always 
proud of Armada memories. I question if the records 
-would not, if diligently sought and systematised, be found 
as satisfactory and complete as one could reasonably 
expect after 500 years. Some of th(^ ships were of his- 
torical importance. What ship is more illustrious in ocean's 
annals than the gallant Reven^o, Drake's flagship? 
Sut almost every vessel deserves a place in the blazing 
scroll of fame, for everyone seems to have anticipated 
Nelson's watchword of 200 years after— "England expects 
that every man will do his duty." If Homer's catalogue 
of the ships is so interesting, still more would a Navy 

liist of Armada times be important. 

W. S. L. S. 



. 652.— Sib John Hawkins.— An American correspon- 
dent favours me with the following query, which you, or 
one of your subscribers, may be able to answer :— ** I am 
anxious t o learn if that old worthy of Devon, Sir John 
Hawkins (bom in Plymouth, 1520), had any daughters, 
especially one named Elizabeth, and if so, where born,and 
to whom married. 

Exeter. j. q. Commin. 

653.— Sklinok or Sellinok.— Can anyone tell me 
what this is, and from whence the word is derived. 

Braintree, Essex. H.O.L. 
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KISSING THE STONE AT BOVEY TRACEY. 

** The observance of * Mayor's Monday,' a custom at 
Bovcy Tracey from time immemorial, was duly celebrated 
-on Monday, May 7th, 1883. Some years ago the inhabi- 
tants and the neighbouring farmers were accustomed to 
tarn out eii masse in honour of the occasion. Processions 
were formed chiefly by persons on horseback, and, headed 
by bands of music, would perambulate the whole boun- 
dary of the parish) flnishing up by marching around a 
^ magic stone,' and kissing it as a token of allegiance. Tbey 
would afterwards dine together. 

" To provide for the expenses the Mayor-elect received 
the rents, usually about £18, of certain freehold fields 
-which were originally bequeathed to freeholders of Bovey, 
hy a member of the Tracey family for that particular 
purpose." The above appeared in the Western Times, of 
May 11th, 1883, p. 2., and ought I think to be preserved 
in the ^ estem Antiquary, 

Exeter. E Tarfitt. 



0ueiihs. 



651. — PiQHTEL. — In an interesting work of fiction en- 
titled " Chronicles of Dartmoor," by Mrs. Marsh, 3 vols., 
published by Hurst and Blackett, London, 1866, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs in the first volume, chapter xxvi, 
page 260. " What ctfn be the matter ?—umph!— a bell- 
Toi>e broken ; and yet that is not to be expected, foi 
there is no stint of new ropes, for the men take good care 
-to apply to me, the holder of the bell-rope ^pightcl,* and 
Jceep their gear in good order." This was part of a 
Teverie by Parson Hall as he was riding across the moor, 
-on hearing the bells of Lawsleigh unceremoniously 
stopped, as recounted in a previous chapter. Now I 
would ask what is the meaning of the phrase ** bell-rope 
jriffhUl" for the word is quite unfamiliar to me in this 
neighbourhood, althocurfa I think I blive heard it in other 
places in Suffolk. Poesibly some of your correspondents 
-vrtio have many glossaries at hand will be able to satisfy 
my enrioaity. 

Flymouth. F.Q. 



ToiKEB, TOOKER, OR TucKKR.— In reply to Mr. E. 
Parfitt's note on the spelling of the name Tucker, I send 
the following example, which I have recently met with \n 
looking over some extracts from the Chudleigh Parish 
Accompt-Book, 1596:—" To Alice Stangecombe at sevl 
times for keeping of one child and clensing Father Tooker 
and Mother Bale, 4s. 4d. 
Teignmoath. P.F.R. 

*• History op Ohddleioh."— Your correspondent, Mr. 
J. F. Parr, will find a short, although a very interesting 
*• History of Chudleigh," in Dr. Fraser Halle's "Letters, 
Historical and Botanical," published in 1851, by Houhton 
and Stoneman, London (Letter v., page 81). 
Teign mouth. p^ p^ g^ 

Devonshire Superstition.— On page 32 of the second 
volume of the WeHern Antiquary, will be found a query 
reUtive to the superstitious notion that exists of killing 
the first butterfly that one may chance to see for the sea- 
son in order to avert ill-luck. The form in which I have 
met with this superstition in this neighbourhood is that, 
if anyone kills the first white butterfly ho may see for the 
year, and then impales it on a thorn, he will be sure to 
find a swarm of bees before the summer is over. A white 
thorn is generally held to be proper for this, but some say 
it should be a black one It is satisTactory to note tliat 
this is not a custom of frequent observance. 
South Brent. War. Crossing. 

Cornish Riddle.— With respect to the legendary 
riddle of "T. Q. C." in tbe Western Antiquary of August 
11th, I have heard the riddle with an additional line :— 
•' Riddle me, riddle me right, 
Where was I laat Saturday night? 
Up in the ivy tree, 
I saw, &c, &c 
This more clearly bears out the interpretation of the 
riddle given by *• T. Q. C." which is the same I have 
heard. 

Yealmpton. cocsm Jack. 

Gloves at Fairs.— In reply to Mr. J. McDonald. I beg 
to s«Ate that this subject will be ably dealt with in a work 
on Gloves by Mr. S. W. Beck, F.R.H.S., which will veiy 
shortly be published (at seven shillings and sixpence), by 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 

Nottingham. j. Pottkb Brisooe. 

Thb Primaoy.-I reply to " P.F.R.," Teignmoutb,in the 
Western Antiquary, 4th August 1883. I do not find any 
record of any Bishops of Exeter having 
been promoted to the Primacy in the edition (1806> 
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of Jenkin'a '* Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Exe- 
ter " in my possessioiL I find in the above work, (page 
271, 1676.) 57tli Bishop :— " Thomas Lamplugh was con- 
secrated Bishop of Exeter, at Lambeth, by Gilbert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 12th November, 1676. On ^is 
receiving the news of the Prince of Grangers landing at 
Torbay, he immediately set off post for London, and was 
the first that carried the unwelcome news to the Court, 
and was rewarded with the (then) vacant Archbishopric 
of York, which, on his compliance with the change in the 
Government, was confirmed to him " by King William 
and Queen Mary." 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. John Frank Pabb, 

Plymouth Harbour, Road, or Haven.— In thanking 
your correspondent " W.S.B.H." for his goodwill, I would 
observe that, after directing the future historian where to 
see for himself, there could be but one motive for limiting 
my quotation, viz., the not unworthy one of saving your 
■pace ; but to escape the recoil of his own charges, your 
correspondent should have carried his context back to the 
fountain head, or the wording of the Act in reference to 
the "pleasant and safe harbour and road for ships within 
or near Plymouth, commonly called Plymouth 
Haven." which Mr. Worth forthwith declared 
to be Sutton Pool. However, the context as limited by 
your correspondent well seconds what I have written. He 
quotes Mr. Worth's words :— ** The facts lend no counten- 
ance to" a certain suggestion — ^What facts ? — One was Mr. 
Worth's fact that " the karhour was Sutton Pool /" 
Again, danger to the harbour from the washings of the 
tin-works ** is wholly inadmisjiiblc the harbour was 
Sutton Pool"// 

After thus defining Plymouth Haven, Mr. Werth says : 
" While under a presentment concerning the Haven, by 
order of Lord High Admiral a view was taken of 
Catteuvttcr" evidently marking a distinction between 
synonymous terms — as I fancy Haven andCattewaterure — 
in allusion to the Catheads, whence anchors were dropped 
into the sea, but query. 



« 



It does not appear that your correspondent has 
warped "his proteg^ out of the "mud." Mr. Worth 
was evidently unprepared for the production of Cecil's 
map by the Eev. J. Erskine Risk. Like myself, he knew 
of the duplicate in the British Museum, which the factious 
might dispute ; but Cecil's own hand-writing stamps the 
value and authority of the former. 

In conclusion, I will ask " W. S. B. H. " not to accept 
1539 as the date of Sir Francis Drake's birth without 
further evidence, and beg to assure him that I shall 
always welcome judicious correction, because any error on 
my part would shsdce the confidence of the person for 
whom my remarks are intended, but it must be understood 
if I do not turn aside to notice every criticism it will be 
because I am content to abide by what I have said, and to 
rely on the better, «.«., unbiassed judgment of 
the future historian. 

London. Wtvkrn Gules. 
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" ROYAL PROGRESS TO MAIDSTONE." 

This cuiious tract, by Jan Plough^hire, of Devon- 
shire, described by Mr. W. B. Rye, will be found 
noted in my list of books in the Devonshire Dialect, 
printed in the " Transactions of the Plymouth Institu- 
tion," and afterwards, with additions, in the "Biblio- 
graphical List of the English Dialect Society." 

Plymouth. John Shelly. 



TWO EPITAPHS. 

In St. Dominic's Church, Cornwall, Nicholas 
Sharsellius, rector, 1684 : 

**Quod tueris id tu eris." 
In Seaborough Church, Somerset, Adami Martyn, 
armiger, 1738 : 

" qui, tanquam semper mori turns, virens ; 
tanquam semper victurus, mortuus est." 
Translations af e invited. 
Colyton. W. H. H. R. 



LOCAL EXPRESSIONS. 

The following rhyme is sometimes heard in this neigh- 
bourhood : 

"Ubber lubbers, 
Harford eads, 
Ck>rnwood robbers 

And Ivybridge lads." 
Ubber, it is necessary to explain, is the name by which 
Ugborough is often called by the country people. A 
variation of this expression gives Brent and Buckfast- 
leigh instead of the two latter places. In this the rhyme 
is somewhat different, introducing a word which is hardly 
fit for ears polite. 
South Brent. W. Crossiko. 



CLAYHANGER, IN THE COUNTY OF 
DEVON, AND RADDINGTON, IN THE 

COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
Recently the above interesting localities were % isited by 
the Somerset Archseological and Natural History Society ; 
and upon the pavement of the middle aisle of the parinb 
church, dedicated to St. Peter, in the former of these two 
places, were to be seen inscriptions to thn memory of 
several members of the ancient family of Nutcombe, 
which formerly resided at Nutcombe, in the same parish, 
viz.. Dr. Nicholas Nutcumbe, 1650 ; Dr. John Nutcombe, 
1657 ; Richard Nutcombe, Esq., 1680 ; and RichanT 
Nutcombe, Esq., (who was sheriff of Devon 
in the year 1716), 1736. Although no mention is made 
either directly or indirectly of this family in the earlier 
Heralds' Visitation of Devonshire, A.D. 1564, yet there is 
strong reason for believing that it was connected with the 
manor of Nutcombe, from which it derives its name, 
previously to the eighteenth year of Edward I., when the 
creation of any new manor was expressly 
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forbidden by the statute Quia emptore*. After 
the Norman Conquest the whole of the country was 
divided by William the Norman amonf? his barons and 
knight*, and these were again sub-divided by them among 
their sergeants and bow-men, and from the ktter of these 
two classes it is not at all improbable has sprung many " a 
fine old English gentleman." There are instances of Devon- 
shire families in the male line having resided on their 
manors from fifteen to twenty generations, and who, in 
course of time, became, by marriage, the sole representa- 
tives of the barons and knights who came in for the lion's 
share of the spoil at the Conquest. The first evidence of 
antiquity of tlie family given in the Heralds' Visitation of 
Devonshire, 1620, is a Charter without date, whereby 
Thomas de Notcombe was granted, apparently by either 
the Knights' Templars or their successors, the Knights' 
Hospitallers, who were possessed of Cla> hanger until the 
end of the reign of Edward II., and where the former 
order appears to have had a free chapel or hospital, of 
one ferlingrs (ten acres) and a half of land in Notcombe, 
the witnesses to which were John de Radington, Robert 
Chubbe, Thomas de la Hele, John de la Helc, William de 
Hendlegh, withmany others. The second proof of its 
antiquity cited is a grant and confirmation made in the 
9th year of the reign of King Richard II. by Thomas de 
Nottecombe to John atte Heyhen &c. (John, who lived by 
the Hayne, ) to which document William Walrond, Nicholas 
Okerford, William Walrond, junr., atte Henr., John 
Oruse, John St. Olere, Richard Attwood and many others 
were witnesses. The family pedigree in th« seme 
Visitation then follows : — Richard Nutcombe, of Clay- 
hanger, in county Devon, was succeeded by 
his son, John Nutcombe, of Nutcombe, who 
married Joanne, daughter of Radford. Issue : 
John, living in 1620, who married Joane, daughter 
and co-heir of John Foster, of Luxbrowe, in com. Somerset. 
Issue : Susan, married to John Radford, of Okeford, in 
Devon ; Thomazine, unmarried ; Nicholas, his son 
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and heir, aged 30 (in 1620), who married Christian, 
daughter of John Dovil (qu»re of Kittisford). Issue : John 
Nutcombe, son and heir. The pedigree was signed by 
John Nutcombe, the grandfather. As already stated, John 
Nutcombe, the last heir male of this ancient family, died 
in the year 1736. The name was, however, revived in the 
year 1792 by the Rev. Nutcombe Quick, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Exeter, who, in compliance with a clause con- 
tained in the will of the said Richard Nutcombe, assumed 
the surname by Act of Parliament. Until this time the 
manor of Nutcombe and that of Dunstone, in the same 
parish, which likewise belonged to the family, appears to 
have been divided into three parts. Ono-third belonging 
to the Chancellor, another third was given to him by 
BuckUind Nutcombe Bluet, Esq., and the remaining third 
part be acquired by purchase. From these facta the 
inference may be drawn that Richard Nutcombe, the last 
male heir, died, leaving three oo-heiressee. Chancellor 
Nutcombe died in the year 1809 without male issue. Nut- 
combe Barton is now the property of William North Roe, 
Esq., of Gove Court, near Tiverton. Raddington, a small 
parish, in the county of Somerset, five miles west from 
Wivdisoombe, with an antiquated church at the summit 
ofaveiy steep hill, dedicated to St. Michael, was also 



visited by this society, and of which parish Collinson, the 
historian of Somersetshire, writes : ** Here are no wheel- 
carriages," and to which assertion it may be added, thf.t 
from the steep and undulating nature of the roadp, nature 
apparently never intended that any kind of 
conveyance should be used in the parish. 
It was the progorty and residence of a 
celebrated family who wrote their name De Radington,* 
the most distinguished of whom was Sir Baldwin de Rad- 
dington, Con^ptroUer of the household of Richard II., and 
who was appointed by that monarch governor and warden 
of the city of London upon the deposition of 
the Lord Mayor. The King awarded him for his 
services with the manor of Paroke, near Qraveseud. 
** Baldwin de Raddington miles oncess. Regi Ricardo 2, 
manerium vocat Paroke juxta Qravesend, in com. Cantiso 
dat. 17, Ric. 2." There is a street called Parrock-street 
in Gravesend. The hamlet of Payton, or Petton, in the 
parish of 6am])ton, in the county of Devon, still marked 
by a sTsall chapel of ease, pas^jed by the society on tlie 
roail from Clayhangcr to Raddington, *' harbouicd," 
Risdun informs us in his Survey of Devon, this Sir 
Baldwin de Raddington. A single historical incident of 
this kind, not unfrequently gives life to that which might 
otherwise be regarded as a dry bone. 

Taunton. A. J. Monday. 

* Issue Roll of the Exchequer, Ea«tcr, 2 Richard II, 20th June. 
~To Richard Stoke, a cou*ier, sent to Somerset and Dorset with 
a letter of privy seal, directed to John Burghemsh, 
and John Radyngton, kni^^'hts, io come, for the 
county of Somerset aforesaid, to the king's l&at 
Parliament held at Westminster upon certain affairs concemlfig 
the king. In money paid to him for his expennes 6s. 8d. Issue 
Roll, Easter. 4 Richard 11. 2ird September,— To the lord the 

kin{c in his chamber by the hands of Baldwin de Radyngton, 
keeper of the king's Jewels in the same chamber (in the Tower 
of London) for tlie price of a crown called the Spanish Crown, 
set with divers precious stones, delivered to the said Ba'dwin, by 
John Bacon, into the king's chamber aforesaid, as appears by the 
ooiUnterpart of a certain indenture made between the aforesaid 
John and Baldwin. By writ of Privy Seal, 1719, 1., I'Ss. 4d. 



SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 

I have just receive a report of the interesting account 
of Sir John Hawkins, read 29th March by the gifted 
historian of Plymouth, the Rev. Professor Chapman io 
the chair. The usual practice of a biographer to do the 
best for his subject must be discounted, and, in this 
instance, the design also of distracting the gaze from the 
greater luminary, Drake, who might never, have been 
heard of bat for his famous cousin, John Hawkins, whose 
enown as a seaman he was destined to eclipse. 

Fuller, by some oversight, has not reckoned Hawkins 
among Devon's worthy seamen. 

The parallel between Drake and Hawkins was drawn 
up long ago by a skilful writer. The former was far the 
nobler character, more open-handed, and, after possessing 
greater wealth, died the poorer man. The historian 
foigot to mention that the Hawkinses were lords of the 
manor of Sutton Valletort. "Tear after year,'* (the 
historian says of Hawkins) ** he toiled terribly in the 
public servioe as IVeasurer and Comptroller of the Navy" ; 
aU " fell upon this one man's shoulders." As this state 
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ment is inaccurate, the histomn wiU welcome c««c««^ 



after 
its 



Hawkins was taken into partnership in tliia office, 
after his partner's death, Roger Langford a Tirristock 
man, wns his deputy, and remained in ^^e office 
Hawkins's death, becanse be alone could discharge 

^""hVwWiw's accouuts had got into confasion in the Armada 
ycnr ; he therefore petitioned, December U. 1588, tliat bis 
wife's brother-in-Uw also might serve as his deputy. 

The Chatham Chest was the johit work of Drake and 
Hawkins ; to the latter belongs the sole credit for a 
charitable foundation at Chatham, quite distinct. 

The gifted historian has, with pardonable wal, again 
outstripped fact in calling Hawkins " the best shipwright of 
his time," who "anticiiMited all the main principles of 
improvement in shipbuilding which have been pro- 
gressively continued to this day." Drake and Hawkins 
wre mathematicians, so far as science went in their day ; 
both had the faculty of invention, but Peter Pett was the 
great shipwright, and on his clever piipi . Richard 
Chapman, the constructive responsibility fell at the time 

of the Armada. 

Chapman also suiierintended the water defences atTilbuiy 
Fort. Hawkins so esteemeil him that he liquidated his 
debt and left legacies to his sons. Lady Hawkins was 
golmother to his daughttr T.ydia Chapman, and left her 

a legacy. , . j au 

Qnoen Eliralwth coming down the river so admired the 
ghip Kei-entance, which he had built for Richard Hawkins, 
that she ordered him a bonus of 200 crowns of the Double 
Rose, ond changed the name to the Dainty. 

Richard Chapman was buried 2ud October, 159Z. As 
the chairman made no sign, he was probably unaware of 
the honour reflected on his surname. The learned 
hUtorian might have mentioned that Hawkins, like Drake, 
was twice married, and left a widow to whom he attri- 
butes the authorsliip of a rhyming epitaph in St. 
Dunstan*8 Church, but I know not on what authority. 

The maiden names of the two wives would have been 
worth mentioning. 

It might be added that not only didAVm. Hawkins offer 
to avenge UUoa, but Sir Arthur Champemoun, Decem- 
bcr 19, 1558, offered his "boy" (the after friend of Drake) 
to do it. Directly Elizabeth yielded to their entreaty they 
flf^ized the Spanish treasure in our ports, and Sir Arthur 
Champornoun and John Killegrew, an old sea-rover, 
carried it to the tower of London. {CeHif, January, 1569.) 
Hawkins and Champemoun retained some of the money, 
and accounted for it in 1570. 

I have jotted these oorrections within an hour of receiv- 
incfthe highly interesting sketch ; doubtless they will be 
acceptable to the historian. 

London. Wtvern Gcles. 



event at tl e Bidcford regatta, and probably was 
communicated to the above paper as specially interesting 
after its re-occurrence at the annual regatta held lait 
week:— '* This si)ort was unknown in England up to the 
year 1832, the year made famous in history by the 
passing of the first Reform Bill, under the untiring 
leadership of men such as Ebrington, Grey, Russell, and 
others, of the early reform school. The town of 
Bideford, like many other places in the country, com- 
memorated that great event by rejoicings, each in its own 
fashion. Here wo had a trade procession upon an 
expensive and attractive scale. Wool-oombiiig was then 
carried on here rather extensively, and in the procession 
named, the wool-combers (be it stated) maile a most 
creditable apiMrarance, whilat other trades did all they 
could to outvie each other. It was upon this occadon 
that Mr. Grant, who had resided in India, and had 
witnessed greaFy spar walking, tried often by the natives, 
but without success, introduced it here, offering a prixe of 
four sovereigns to the wiimcr. The spar was of great 
length, the bobstay came from nearly the topmast track 
to its end. Those who prepared the spar failed not to use 
plonty of sand-paper, and it was affirmed that, to add to 
its slipperiness, even butter was freely used ; but what 
the natives of India could not accomplish a lad named 
Trace did, to the astonishment of Mr. Grant and many 
others as well. Trace won and was paid the four 
sovereigns amid the cheers of all assembled. This was 
the first spar walking event in England." 
Query : If this sport is an Indian pastime, how comes it 

to be denominated ** Neapolitan'' pole dancing? 

Bidcford. Dalwin Tedbakk. 

656.— Dr. Edmund Castell.— Dr. Edmund Castell, 
who died in 1685, exi>endod his whole fortune, amoanting 
to twi Ive thousand pounds, on his Lexicon Heptaglottoo, 
and he also lost his sight in preparing the work, to which 
he devoted eighteen hours daily for seventeen years. 
Cromwell patronised his work, and allowed the paper to be 
imported free of all duties. In return OastcU dedicated 
the book to the Protector; but when the Restoration came, 
he cancelled two leaves, substituting two others. These 
respective copies have been called by book collectors 
"Republican and Loyal." In spite of the vast amoant 
of labour and learning ex];)ended upon this work, very 
few copies of it were sold. Is he of the Ashbury family? 

Any information relative to the family would oblige. 

Southampton. G. T. W. BL 

655.— Falmouth or Valkmouth.— Is not this town 
named after the Fal at whoso mouth It stands, or 
is there any foundation for Cyrus Redding*s explana- 
tion as given in the following passage from p. 2 
of his Fifty Years' Recollections ? **On the opposite 
side of the vale, which gives its name to Fal- 
mouth, for this poit should be read Valemouth," &o. 

Dkvs., Job. 



§tterieS. 



654. — *• Neapolitan" Polk Dancing — Greasy 
Spar Walking.- The following appeared in the Western 
Expreu (a Bideford paper), relative to the introduction of 
this pastime in England, v.hich it avers was first intro- 
duced in Bideford in the year 1832. It is an interestmg 



ScpVu§. 



Cave at Dkvonpoet.— jlprflawM ot the Plymouth 
cave there is a limestone cave at Devonport, about which 
I have heard a legend that it reaches to Clowanee-street 
and was used by smugglers in the days of yore. Is then 
any authority for the story ? W. S. L, S. 
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Tamab OB Dart. — This legend ia a common Aryan 

legend told of many an European river and lake beaidee 

tlie Dart and Tamar. I have heafd it narrated of a lake 

near Mogilno in Posen, and of the formal ezorciBm» not 

jnany years ago, of the Undine of the wateru, whose fatal 

-embrace yearly destroyeil a human life. 

W. S. L. S. 

West Look— Might not the undated entry " Paid 

Trelawuey, when he took our Charter to London £315g. 6d." 

refer to the examination of borough charters in the reign 

of James II ? I have seen similar entries in the records 

of other Cornish boroughs. 

W. S. Lach-Szyrva. 

The Word ** Gracious " for Gratis.— Like Mr. 
Harry Hems, I noticed the expression *' free ' gracious *" 
made use of by Penfold when she appeared in answer to 
a summons at Axminster police-court, charging her with 
fraudulently obtaining money by pretending to tell the 
fortunes of Mary Ann Wood. However, I do not think 
much importance need be attached to the incident, for 
examples of that kind of perversion of words are very fre- 
quently, indeed, to be met with. I have often heard 
uneducated jtersons, in givmg evidence, make 
most amusing blunders, in their endeavour to show off 
their "clivver larning." Sometimes a conse- 
quential old fellow, supplying information to the 
coroner or jury at an inquest, will describe how 
deceased fell over a cliff and was immediately 
** anticipated" to the ground below. Another will 
ITcrsist in calling a casualty a " causality," while a third 
imagines he is making an impression with "big words" 
by averring that he intends to hand down something in 
particular to ** prosperity," meaning, all the while, 
posterity, which word he has heard spoken somewhere 
previously; but as it sounded like "prosperity," he 
imagines it is "all the same." In the very paragraph 
which Mr. Hems quotes we have also "dissent," used in 
the place of assent or consent, and, I imagine, like the 
nse of the word "gracious" for gratis, it gives no indica- 
tion of being a word in common use " among a certain 
class of people," bat is simply an example of the manner 
in which some words are perverted by a section of people 
who, tmhappily, know no better. I would ]>oint out, by 
the way, that when I say a "certain section of people " 
I mean to include others than those whom some rejoice to 
call " ignorant country folk" ; for very often I have noticed 
high-hatted, broad-clotbcd, patent-booted, heavily- 
jewelled commercial-men enter hotels and busmess 
houses, and, with an air worthy of a Czar of twenty 
thousand Russias, converse on current topics, using a 
vocabulary such as would have sent Johnson into 
hysterics. It was a commendable motive which evidently 
induced Mr. Hems to ask what he did in No. xxiL of the 
present volume, but^ upon reflection, I fancy he will be 
inclfned to agree with me that the cause of the poor, 
ignorant gipsy, Priscilla Penfold, using the word 
" gracious *' for gratis is not too far to seek. 

Exeter. T. J. Northt. 

Burying in Woollen.— Perhaps the best, as certainly 
the most complete, answer to this query will be to give a 
copy of the unusually short Statute 18 and 19, Charles II., 
c. iv,—An Act for Burying in WooUenondy^ 1666. " For 



the encouragement of the woollen manufactures of this 
kingdome, and prevention of the Exportation of the 
moneys thereof for the buying and importing of Linnen, 
Bee it enacted by the Kings most excellent Majesty &&, 
that from and after the five and twenty eth day of March, 
in the yeare of our Lord 1667, Noe person or iTcrsons 
whatever shall be buryed in any Shirt Shift or sheets 
made of or mingled with Flax, Hempe, Silke, Haire, 
Gold, or Silver, or other than what shall be made of 
Wooll onely, or be putt into any coffin lined or faced with 
anything made of or mingled with Flax, Hempe, Silke, or 
Haire upon paine of the forfeiture of the summe of Five 
l)ounds to be imployed to the use of the poore of th« 
j ])ari8h where such person shall be buryed, for and towards 
the providing a Stocke or Worke house for the 
setting them at worke to be levyed by 
the Church wardens and overseers of the Poore of such 
I'arish or one of them by Warrant from any justice of the 
Peace or Maior Alderman or Head Officer of City Towne 
or place Corporate respectively within their severall Limitts 
by Distresse and Sale of the goods of the partie interred 
contrarie to this act rendering the overplus, or in defaulte 
thereof by distresse and Sale of the Goods of any that had 
ahand in the putting such person into such Shift Sheete or 
Coffin contrarie to this act, or did order or dispose the 
doeing thereof to be levyed and employed as above said. 
Provided that no jjcnaltie appointed by this act shall be 
incurred for only the reason of any person 
that shall dye oC the plague though such 
person be buryed in Linnen." The West of 
England having been, at the date of this 
enactment, the principal seat of the woollen cloth trade- 
Exeter and Tiverton were amongst the great marts for 
the same — the Act will have an interest beyond the im- 
mediate purpose which it is designed to elucidate. The 
" burying in linen" and paying the £5 penalty for so 
doing became a mark of distinction, which was frequently 
recorded in the parish registers. I have a long line of 
ancestors who derived some comfort in their last days 
from the fact that their wealth would thus place them 
a notch above the common herd. I do not speak of this 
HB any matter of personal vanity, but record the historical 
fact as calculated to throw light upon the social habita 
of our forefathers. The act illustrates the meannesses 
to which legislation itttelf would stoop in those "good old 
days" of which we hear so much, but concerning which 
we find so little historical evidence. They were simp '7 
days of monopoly, carried not only down to, but into e 
very grave ! The Act is remarkable, too, as inflicting a 
penalty on the dead — 1.«., upon the personal effects of 4e 
deceased— for any breach of its provisions. 
Bclsize Park Gardens, London. CORNELIUS Walfobd 



" Weekly Mercury** September 22nd, 1883. 

HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES OF THE 
COUNTESS OF DEVON, temp. HENRY VIIT. 
The ver\ interesting extracts given by Mr. Mark Cann, 
are,I think, worthy of more notice than they seem to have 
yet attracted. 
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With a view therefore of starting a discussion, more for 
the sake of obtaining information than of expecting to 
throw light upon them, I must ask you to allow me to jot 
down some notes and queries. 

Besides those words noted with (?), I should like to ask 
what were "wardens" in the phrase "apples and wardens 
for Christmas 9s. 4d." Am I right in thinking that I 
have seen the name applied to medlars ? 

In the last line of 1st column, page 68, 118 lbs. 
" reasons" 9s. 6d. is given, followed by "100 great 
raisins 9s., and 8 lb. small raisins 2s. 8d." Does this 
difference of spelling exist in the original, or has Mr. 
Oaun modernised it in the last two cases? 

"Weykerum," what was this? It is associated with 
" watching candles." May it therefore havd anything to 
do with the " wakes," vigils, or watchings, whether by the 
dead, or at other times ? 

"Hyndysandeyfferinggoote." Do not the first and 
last words stand for " hinds," and " goat," respectively ? 
butwhatis"eyffering?" Can it have anything to do 
with "If reten," which Bailey gives as "devoured," and 
BO mean a goat, not for milking, but to be eaten ? 

" One fresh salmon *to Colcum ' (at CoUumpton) 8d." 

Why does Mr. Oann explain " Colcum " by CoUump- 
ton, wh<^n Colcombe Castle was then a seat of the Earls 
of Devon ? 

Thti same place is mentioned again and again under 
differen'w forms as "Colcumb "and "Colcomb." 

Who were the "Scrobryges," two of whom at Colcum 
presented four " sugar loovys "? 

" Gemos " and nails for the same and " 2 p. of Geraos 
for my lady's press in the wardrobe " were, I fancy, 
" hinges " or " clamps." 

Probably the word is derived from the French where 
" Uemelles " does signify " clamps." 

" Fretheng " and " Teaner " arc words which to me 
require explanation, as well as " bokhere," "baksamen," 
and " why dying." 

"Anglets," " Agnetta," and "Agletts," are not all 
these the same thingsand those which Levin's Manipulue 
Yocabulorum defines as bracie«lam, a little plate ? And 
are not " hoyletts "—eyelets ? 

AVhatwere "Pampilion"— "lettys"— and "budge-skins," 
and what was the " pattlett of velvet ?" 

" Broad yards " and " osett " yards, what was the 
difference ? Was " Colum John," where the " poor ot 
Black Friars of ISxeter for preaching to my Lady," had 
6s. 8d. at that time in the possession of the Aokiands and my 
lady on a visit there ? or did Columb John then belong to 
the Earl of Devon ? 

The 13 tree (i.e., wooden) dishes, 13 cups, 13 purses, 13 
pair shoe8,and 13 smocks, recall the old Maunday customs 
then in vogue, and still retained in shadow by our gracious 
Sovereign ; and the charges for " livery " for "Parson 
Richard, Sir David Henaley " and " other gentlemen " 
remind us of the very different social status then borne 
by servants in a nobleman's house to that which obtains 
at present. 

Is it not likely that " synetts" (cygnets) and " snyttes " 
(snipes) are really the same, and that the former is the 
beat explanation ? 



Does " 5 copell coneys " mean 5 couple ? and is not 
" Syngen bred " the way of writing Singing bird ? 

In conclusion, would it be asking too much to beg Mr. 
Cann to allow the original documents to be deposited 
for a short time at the Free Library, so that those 
interested might have the privilege under your direction 
of examining them ? 

HiBYSKWE. 



LUKE DANIEL. 

About two years ago there appeared in **Temple Bar* 
an article entitled "Polperro and Luke Daniel." The 
author William Rcndle, F.R.C.S.,a Comishman and man of 
letters, gives us in this jiaper a few, too few, biographical 
particulars respecting his intimate friend the poet as in- 
troductory to some of hia charming verse. Of both 
Daniol and Rendle I may have more to say hereafter, 
as both are worthy of remembrance for good literary 
work. 

Luke Daniel was born in the parish of Lansallos, on the 
edge of Polperro, in the year 1810 ; learnt and followed the 
profession of a carpenter ; left early for London, where 
he ended a somewhat troubled life in 1866. Early in his 
boyhood, in his rural home, by some inborn impulse, he 
took to verse ; singing ns spontaneously as his neighbouri» 
the robin, the linnet aud the thrush. The poem, " Tbrc<; 
Homes," in *^ Temple Bar '^* gives a fair saraplcof his genius 
in its sedater mood ; but i^erhaps the following verses 
written with a free i)en, as they have a good deal of local 
colouring, may find a jilace in your columns. They show 
Daniel in his gayer vein, and associate his memory with 
that of Richard Quiller*Couch, a natural philosopher who 
died too early for his fame, a compatriot and friend ; two 
Polperro boys. 

The occasion of these verses was that Daniel, in 1840, 
after many years of absence, visited bis home at Politerrc, 
and made many excursions to revisit the scenes of his boy- 
hood, and (his family representing a large family Inc in 
East Cornwall), to call on " cousins by the pcorc." Or« 
of these journeys led him in the company of R. Q. Couch 
to the north-eist of his home. Couch rode "Old Grey," 
a very docile though spirited animal, and withal a greet 
favourite of its owner. Old Grey went through a Iomt 
and te.lious journey without apjiarent fatigue hav^*.g 
visited St. Cleer*s antique well and cross, the Huilers*^ 
Cheesewring, and last but not least the many c >usins. A hal t 
was made atLiskeard by the main party; but R. Q. Couch, 
who had imperative work as % doctor at his home,. 
Polperro, twelve miles distant, rode his old hor?e I ack. 
Old Grey never fairly recovered this journey, for his heart 
was willing but his years were gone. He died soon af tcr> 
The news of Old Grey's death brought from Daniel — 

ANOTHER "GRAY'S ELEGY." 
I hope Old Grey has found his way 
To some Elysian field, 
Where mellow showers and sunshine may 
Immortal pasture yield ; 
Or that his soul has found a stall 
Whose rack and manger say, 
" Behold the scene thy dreams reveal'd 
Ot constant com and hay 1 
Thou wert no oommon-minded beast 
To hail our everlasting feaafc 
With a prophetic neigh." 
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The na^ a little child may lead, 

As well as the stiff-necked steed 

Must share the general doom. 

And on his last sad litter lay 

Bones that must soon be drags^ away 

To some unhallowed tomb ; 

Or be exposed in open day 

For hungry dogs and birds of prey 

To manjrle and consu*n<i. 

But thott has left a name, Old Grey, 

To put to shame all luch as they 

Who kick and bite their (froom. 

Greatly, poor gelding, do I fear 

It was that foggy saint, Saint Cleer, 

With her Druidie (anet ; 

Her rugged cross and rained well ; 

Her rocks that earth's convulsions tell, 

Her swamps and narrow lanes, 

Who gave thy honeit heart the wound 

Which brought thy grey head to the ground. 

Tet thou didst seem to soom alike 
All obstacles of dell and dike. 
Grey stone and granite rock ; 
Bounding with an elated hoof 
O'er all, as if it had been proof 
Against each stumbling block. 
Cursed be all barren downs and bogs. 
For these which brought thee to the dogs. 

Had it sufficed us to explore 
The Hurlers, and to clamber o'er 
The Checsewring's mighty mass. 
Instead of spurring thee once more 
In quest of " Cousins" by the score 
O'er mound and through morass. 
Thou mi/hts't have heard the cuckoo sing 
Welcome to many a future spring. 

But thou art gone ! *Tis ever so 1 
The best are still the first to go : 
Thy lot with man's agrees. 
Or I, a most unworthy wight. 
Should never thus have lived to write 
So many elegies, 

While forms of grace and hearts of truth 
Are gathered to their graves In youth. 

His friend and companion, Couch, died in 1863, which 
led Daniel to pen ua these pensive lines : — 

" Now the rider has turned into Death's dark way 
From the road of Life Ukehis own " Old Grey ; " 
And we, vrithout sight or sound of him. 
Pass wearily on, through defiles dim 
Where Nature has woven too dose a net 
To allow us to see our own sunset. 

We stiU p»use to reflect on an earlier day 

When we travell'd together Life's opm way 

Amid the bright sunshine of od'rous May. 

We can muse on the change from flower and green 

In the course of the Journey upon the scene, 

And think we discover in every bend 

Of the road before us our Journey's end." 

I will give a specimen of the ordinaiy note to which his 
loiig was attuned. It was prompted l^ the death, in one 
nightk of two infant children of his oonstant Southwark 
friend, Rendle. 



IN MEMORY OF • • • AND 



« * « 



Two babes together lay one summernight ;— 
Their laughing eyes were clos'd, their faces pale. 
Tot, playing on the window-pane?, the light 
Of the full moon secmM mapping out a tale 
Of flowing rivulet, and flowery vale, 
And dewy morning that looks doubly bright 
To the young eye of innocence. *' Invite 
That moon," their stricken parents said, 
**To tell a sadder tale, our little ones are dead ! " 
But the pale moon put forth her silvery hand 
To stop a c!oud that would have veil'd her face 
And smiling hopefully replied, ** The land 
Which Infant spirits with their presence grace 
Is lighted by a brighter lamp than mine. 
And scenes of greater glory than ye trace 
On the green earth, beneath the golden sun, 
Create a heaven to shelter and embrace 
Whate'er of infant purity is won 
Frsm all that must in life be suffer'd, said, and dono." 
f*o3min. T.Q. Couch. 



EDWARD CALVERT, A CORNISH 
PAINTER. 

Mr. T. Q. Couch (Bodmir) calls attention to the 
following, which appeared in the Athmceumj No. 2,913, 
August 25, 1883, p. 261 :— 

** Mr. Richmond kindly permits us to print this, his 
letter to a friend :— *I am sorry to say I have little or no 

nformation to give you about my old friend Calvert. 
Palmer would have told you anything had be survived 
his own and my friend ; but, alas ! I only am left of a 
little band who reverenced Blake as their chief, and very 
sincerely loved art for its own sake. But attainment falls 
short of aspiration, and certainly ^ward Calvert did but 
administrate powers which, if the spu.- of necessity had 
urged his natural gifts to their full use, might, and would, 
I think, have produced works of uncommon beauty. 
Calvert's father was a naval officer, and he himself began 
life in the navy, and served as a midshipman in Sir 
Charles Penrose's ship ; was in action, where I cannot 
now remember, but his dearest shipmate was killed at hia 
side, and he soon after left the service to follow the arte, 
which I have heard him say he used to pursue by the dim 
light of the midshipman's cabin. For a time he 
studied under a Mr. Ball, who had learnt his art in. 
Franco and also under Mr. Johns, a well-known land- 
scape painter in the West (I ought to have said that 
Mr. Calvert was a Comishman). He married early to 
Miss Binning, came to Loudon, and studied in the Royal 
Academy Schools. The first time I met him was in the 
library at Somerset-house, when Stothard was librarian, 
between fifty and sixty years ago. Mr. Calvert then lived 
at (17) Russell-street, North Brixton, whence several of 
his woodcuts and plates are dated, prominently the 
"Ploughman Ploughing the Last Furrow," a work of 
great beauty in the print, but as drawn upon the block 
before it was cut was of tuperUUive beauty. There he 
executed some works in tempera and oil, one of which he 
sent (1825) to the Royal Academy. It was of a nymph 

opening a way for herself through a nut-tree copse, 
Alfred Cbalon was so charmed with it that he called upon 
the painter to express his admiration of the work, and 
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likewise hw regret that it was hung too Irigh. After this 
Mr. Calvert bought a small house at (14) Park-place, 
Paddington, and built a studio in his garden, where he 
went on for years producing, and afterwards destooying ; 
and I think before he removed to his final 
'dwelling at Hackney, he destroyed the blocks 
and plates, impressions from which are now 
so precious. I ought to have told you that hb 
studies in anatomy were very thorough, and during the 
cholera time in London, about fifty years ago, he still 
pursued hw studies in one of the great hoiT?itals— I think 
it was St, Bartholomew's. He then went to Greece; 
after this he never left England. Of the art of Greece in 
all its branches— painting (so far as known), sculpture, and 
architecture— he was an ardent admirer. Casts of Greek 
genius he collected and studied. His choice in all things 
was classical as distinguished from Gothic and Mediaeval. 
For some years he worked diligently in a life school in 
company with Etty, of whose powers he thought highly. 
But where is the fruit of aU this? Echo answers, 
• Where ?* For he was always at work, * always stretching 
out his hand to grasp that which he could not attain, 
and, dissatisfied with the result, destroyed the attempts, 
BO that really very little remains to testify to his great 
gifts and attainments. He was a great lover of Plato, 
and admired W. Savage Landon very much. As a young 
man I remember he of ten quoted 'Childe Harold,' and 
he was a very great friend of Derwent Coleridge, a lover 
of Wordsworth, too, whose poetry he read aloud 
exquisitely. Chapman's Homer ar.d some of his hymns, 
©specially that to Pan, I have often heard him read, 
like Keats he projected himself with great force upon the 
old world of Greece, and I have seen designs of his (which 
he used to bring to a monthly meeting held by us) which 
had a savour of antique pastoral that I have never seen 
surpassed. But they were only sketches, and most of 
them were, I suppose, made away with, after bis wont. 
Mr. Calvert was eighty when he died, after an illness of 
forty-eight hours* duration. His faculties were quite 
unimpaired to the end. I never saw him use glasses, 
and I think he did not require them. In person he was 
abort and squarely built, with a forehead rather broad 
than high, with an expression rather contemplative than 
observant. Mr. Lumell, senior, used to say he looked 
like one of the old prophets, by which I think he meant a 
sedr of much that was hidden from others. I have 
written this as fast as I could without premeditation, 
«orrection, or arrangement, for if I attempted to write 
anything worthy of my old and dear friend my pen would 
fail me. I send you a photograph of Calvert." 

Mr. Couch supplements the above with a query— 
*• Where was Calvert bom T" Editor. 



I » 



defaced, but appear to be 'CATVIDOC COXRINO. 
I shall be glad if any of your correspondents can give m« 
further information on the subject. 
Teignmouth. P.F.R. 
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Thx Inboribkd Stone at Lustlkioh Chuboh (662).— 
In thanking Mr. E. Parfltt for his reply to a queiy on 
this subject,! would lay that I have just met with the fol- 
lowing in a local Guide Book :— "The letters are very mveh 



BUBT or BUBT.— Can any of your readers tell me 
whether any descendants of this family exist? Walford's 
County Families, 1865, give a Incledon Bury, one of Doniton 
House, but this must be obviously in error. The last Vioe- 
Admiral Bury, to whom was bequeathed the Buiy estate by 
the widow ot Thomas Bury late of Buiy, was the grand- 
father of the late lamented Leutenant-Colonel Bury^ 
Russell, who died a few months since. 

Barnstaple. W. H. Kkllakd. 

Ego Buckland.— In an inquisition made in the 33ird 

year of Henry II L (1248-9), the name of the abore 

manor appears Hekebokel. Afterwards, in the same 

document, the Church of Ekebokel is sx>oken of as beiag 

in the gift of the Prior of Plimpton. This seems to prove 

that the name of the manor is derived from that of 

Heche, the Saxon holder at the date of King Edward's 

death. Indeed, from the above document we are able to 

verify one stage in the transition from "Heche** to 

**Egg*'Buckland. 

J. B. D. 

PiOHTBL.—Pightel means a small piece of ground, 
(Halliwell). Doubtless your correspondent's quotation can 
be explained by the following entry on a survey taken 
after the accession of James L — " One field called West- 
field, in the middle lyeth one acre called ' BcUrope acre.* 
which is for finding of bell ropes for the said parish of 
Eltham." 

London. Wytxbls Guues. 

BOTUS Flbmino.- The e£Bgy in Botus Fleming Church 
is said to be that of Sir Stephen de Fleming, one of the 
early Crusaders, who probaUy shared with Richard L the 
perils and glories of his campaigns in the Holy Land. Sir 
Stephen is credited with having built or founded the 
church, and in it endowed masses which should.be ofiPered 
perpetually f oi the repose of his own soul, and the souls 
of his ancestors and all relatives. All these pious deeds 
were not exactly free-will offerings, but acts of contri- 
tion and repentance, and to make atonement for some 
serious crime which he had committed against the laws of 
God and His Church, which demanded a severe jienance to 
be commuted by the erection of this church, and the pro- 
pitiatory prayers of the priests. When Sir Stephen de 
Fleming was called from earthly cares, his body was laid 
to rest within this church, beneath a low obtuse arch, on 
the north side, and here may be seen the interesting effigy 
of the doughty Crusader and humble penitent lying recum- 
bent in chain armour, one arm supports his shield, and 
his right hand holds his trusty sword, the 
legs are crossed and the feet rest upon 
the baok of a lion couched. (A similar eflSgy may be seen 
in ColeshiU Church, oa' Warwick). When I visited th« 
church at Botus Fleming a few years ago the effigy was 
hidden behind «ome wainscot, which, I believe, is since 
removed, Irat the legend that the old knight had built the 
church as an act of reparation or pemtenoo was alive in 
the pariah. An old man whom I met in the church jard 
said in answer to one of my questions :— *' They teU mo 
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one Fleming, who ia buried inside, built the church to get 
hU sins forgiven for some very wicked crime." Here was 
«ii instance of an almost forgotten fact lingering around 
the old church, and which had entwined its legend about 
its history. But from whence came this Stephen 
de Fleming ? His family was an importation from the 
continent ; a Flandrensis was amongst the followers of 
the fortune-seeking Normans. Stoke Fleming is said to 
be the place of their early settlement in Devonshire, and 
that from there a branch of the stock settled in Cornwall 
«t a very early period. This Stephen de Fleming, 
held the manor of Botus Fleming by tenure 
of knight's service. Sir Richard de Fleming, father 
of Stephen, was High Sheriff of Cornwall in the reign of 
King John. Of the Cornish Flemings was one Bobert, 
^irho married Hester, davighter and heiress of Sir Simokt 
Berkeley, and had issue Jane, daughter and heir, who 
jnarried Bobert Fitzwalter, High Sheriff of Cornwall, 7th 
Richard II, obiit the following year. There were not 
^mranting Flemings of Botus Fleming in the male line until 
«ome time in the reign of Henry IV.jWhen an heiress only 
bore this ancient name, and owned the hereditary broad 
jkcres. That fair lady gave her hand to a Coplestone, and 
endowed him with her patrimony. Some havo 
Atipposed that the efiBgy in this church commemorates 
one of the old and knightly family of Dawney or 
D'Aunay, whose heiress married Courtenay. The name 
of Fleming still clings to the parish and church, and with- 
out doubt I think we may conclude that the old Crusader 
who fought gallantly under the lion-hearted king at 
Acre and Ascalon ended here an eventful life, and that 
his dust has for nearly seven centuries rested beneath the 
pile he erected to God*s glory, and for the peace of his 
own soul. The arms borne by Sir Stephen Fleming 
were :— Fotre, a chief chequy, or and gultt. Some of his 
Ancestors emblazoned their shields with, Chequy, or and 
ffult*, on a chief of the first, S laptoingt azure; and also 
vairt, a chi^chequy, or andgules^ all within a hordure, 
waUe bezants. 

Stoke. J. W. 

CcBiocs Stones at Craoford.— I am pleased to find 
that a correspondent of the Western Antiquary is 
interested in those stones. Had I ex;>ected any one would 
have gone to look for them, I should have been more 
explicit with r«>gard to locality. For the guidance of 
'*Hibyskwe " or any other seeker,! might say two of them 

Are in the road leading from Chagford to Thomworthy, 
about a quarter of a mile above Yeo farm and mill, and 

^lose to,but a little below, Frenchbeer farm; these are one 
on either side of the road, and placed at the foot of the 
hedges that form its sides. The third is in a small 

-coppice attached toTeo, not far from the farmhouse. 
The obliging owner, Mr. Ferryman, would, no doubt) if 
asked, be pleasd to point it out. The remaining two are 

.at Tincombet, about three minutes' walk below the well- 
known Feather-Bed Lane ; those have been used in form- 
ing the hedge, and are also one on either side. When 
"Hibys'iwe" has seen the stones he will, I think, conclude 
they were never in the use of a wheelwright With 
regard to the editor's remarks in the April number that 
they are old millstones, I might observe that millstones 
have always a hole qwtc through them ; in these the hole 



is only bored half-vxiy through. All are wrought on one 
face only, which would lead one to suppose that when in use 
they were laid flat and the under-side buried in the 
ground. 
Torquay. S. H. S, 

" Weekly Mercury^* September 29///, 1883. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The following interesting note respecting this modem 
Devonshire Worthy appeared in the Literpoal 
Mercury, September 18, 1883 :— Bfr. Frederick Marshall, 
parish clerk of Eversley (Hants), writing to a Beading 
paper, in reference to the report of the recent visit to 
Eversley Church by the Berkshire Archaeological Society, 
says — '* It would ajipear from the report that a friendly 
rivalry existed between the late lamented Canon Kingsley 
and his churchwarden as to the spot where each should 
finally rest. I, having been present when the alleged 
conversation took place between the canon and his 
churchwarden, can give the facts as they oocurred. The 
churchyard was enlarged in 1860, and shortly after the 
conversation I met the canon and his much -respected 
churchwarden, Mr. George Banister, by appointment, to 
assist in arranging the new ground, when the canon, in 
his usual familar style, called my attention to the spot 
he had selected for himself, in these words:—* Fred, when 
I die, mind you bury me in this spot, with no useless 
bricks and mortar, but in a plain grave ; I shall shortly 
mark it by planting two shrubs, one at the head, the other 
at the feet ; and my old friend Banister, here, wishes to 
I be at my feet ; so you will carefully keep this ground for 
us.' From that moment there was no question as to the 
RI)ot each should occupy, and the request has been com- 
plied with in both cases." 



AEE PHOENICIAN AND CORNISH SOME- 

WHAT ALIKE? 

It may be of interest to see what authentic writers 
on Cornish history, &c, have said on this matter. 

Apart from the testimony of history and the opinions of 
philologists, it seems natural to exjiect that the 
Fhtienioians who traded for so long a time with the people 
of Cornwall must have influenced the language. 

Perhaps an examination of Cornish mining terms may 
afford evidence that many of them have come down by 
direct descent from the Phoenicians. 

There are some remains of the Pnnio language stiU 
existing (as in the Poenulus of Plautus), and it is remark- 
able what a likeness there is between the Pnnio and the 
Irish, an allied language of Celtic Cornish. Opinions vary, 
of coarse ; but, whatever modem writers may say, the 
authors cited below certainly knew something of what they 
were writing about— acquainted as they .were with the 
tiaditions and the ancient language of Cornwall. 

The following are the extracts to which I wish to call 
the attention of your readers : — 

PHCESnCIAN AND ANCIINT 00BM8H. 
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"The Cornish, the IrUh, the Highland Soots, the 
Welsh, and the Annoricans, had all one and the same 
language. Even at this moment (1803), after the lapse 
of so many centuries from their separation, they would 
have no great difficulty in understanding each other. 

'*That a Welshman, a Breton, and a Gomishman actually 
did converse together at Plymouth a few years since is a 
well authenticated fact"— Polwhele's "History of Corn- 
wall," vol. i., p. lU-Ed. of 1803 

" The Passion, a poem written in Comu*6ritish, is not 
easily understood hy the Welsh, from the intermixture of 
those idiomatic expressions, originally borrowed from 
the PhGenicians."— Scawen's MSS., as referred to by 
Borlase, Nat. Hist., p. 314. 

"The languaga at that time (the time of the 
Phoenicians) .... is chiefly to be ascribed to its genuine 
introduction from the shores of Greece and Sidon."— 
Preface to Pryoe's '^Archeeologia Comu-Britannica." 

" The Phoenicians, it is true, spoke nearly the same 
language as the i>eople of Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
British, the Irish, the Erse, and the Phoenician, were 
branches of the same Oriental tree .... but the 
Phoeniciann, from th'eir mercantile connections and various 
intercourse with half the nations of the world, soon per- 
mitted their dialect to be corrupted by foreign words and 
phrases ; in this adulterated state, they introduced it into 
Danmonium (now Devon and Cornwall). 

" There are many who represent the ancient language 
of Danmonium, as no other than the Phoenician." 
— Polwhele*s "Hist. Views of Devon," pp. 170-1. * 

" With respect to the Phoenicians, Dr. Borlase asserts 
that the colonisation of the west by this pe^^ple has no 
other foundation than the names of places derived from 
Phoenician words." 

According to Sammes, the very name of Cornwall u 
derived from oem or kern, or cheran ; a Phoenician word 
for a headland promontory, or point of land like a horn. 
Cornwall has two such points of land, the promontory 
called Bel ir or promontorium belerium ; the other, 
Meneg, from the Phoenician word Meneog, a peninsula. 
And thus Danmonium, including Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, comes from dan or dun tk Phoenician word tor a hill, 
and moinaf signifying mines, in Phoenician. — See also 
Hooker, p.2, quoted by Polwhele in "Hist. Views of 
Devon, " p. p. 172-3. 

"But as the aboriginal Britons and Phoenicians had one 
common origin, it is difficult to diacriminato between the 
language of the one and the other." — " Hist, Views of 
Devon," by Polwhele, pp. 178 aud 186. 

Plymouth. Fbkd. W. P. Jaoo. 

[We have received from Dr. Jago an interlineal transla- 
tion of the Ten Commandments from ancient Cornish into 
English. This translation will be printed in an early 
number. — ^Editob.! 



INSCMFnON ON A SUNDIAL AT 

SHALDON. 

m 

Since sending you the inscription on a sundial at 
Stokeinteignhead, I have visited the spot indicated in 
the "Ramble," and find that it should have been at 



Shaldon, as the dial is situated much nearer the Utter 
than the former place. 

It .vas erected, I am informed, with the seat in front of 
it about twenty years ago,and is thrown open to the public 
by Capt. A. Graeme, R.N., of Font-hill, Shaldoo It stands 
on a pillar about 5 feet high, the inscription being on two 
tablets of white marble let into the from of the pillar, 
facing the seat. Father Time (?) appears to have been 
rather rough with it since its erection, as the brass \yATi 
is now nowhere to be seen. 

Teignmouth. P.F.R. 



PRAISE OF EXETER BY A BISHOP OF THE 

LAST CENTURY. 
Contributed to the Wcttem Antiquary by Mr, W. B. Rye. 



(To the Editor of the Exeter and Plymxmth Qazette.) 

Sir, — My friend. Dr. Richard Gamett, the learned 
Superintendent of the Reading-room at the British 
Museum, has favoured me with the transcript of a letter, 
of especial interest to Exonians, v ritten by Thomas Randle, 
Bishop of Derry, to his friend. Dr. Alured Clarke, who 
had just been appointed Dean of Exeter. The writer, 
who was a native of Tavistock, cannot too ^varmly exto^ 
the "Ever Faithful" City, his "firstlove." Dr. Clarke 
was a pious and benevolent man, and is said to have spent 
the whole surplus of his annual income in works of 
hospitality and charity. He is especially remembered 
as the chief promoter and founder of the Devon and Exe- 
ter Hospital, of which he laid the first stone on Thursday, 
the 27th of August, 1741. The ceremony was imposing, 
and the day was one of great rejoicing. A procession was 
formed from the Chapter-house to Southemhay, where a 
party of soldiers were drawn up, who fired three volleys. 
The Cathedral and other bells were rung, and general 
gladness prevailed. The Dean made an " excellent and 
solemn oration on the occasion, offering up his prater to 
the Almighty for success in the undertaking, recommend- 
ing to those who were in affluent circumstances the duty 
of assisting the poor in time of sickness,and exhorting the 
poor to be obedient to their superiors and grateful to tbcir 
benefactors." (Jenkins's " Hist, of Exeter," 2nd edit.. 
p. 202 ) The ground on which the hospital was erected 
was generously presented by John Tuckfield, Esq., one of 
the members for the city. 

The Dean died in the following year, 1742, and his 
friendly correspondent, the Bishop, who was an associate 
of Pope, Swift, and other eminent literary characters, and 
was noted for his elegant manners and brilliant conversa- 
tion, died the year after. 

Mr. George Townsend has kindly informed me that the 
Hospital possesses three portraits of Dean Clarke. One in 
the board-room is a large and fine painting in oil by 
James Wills ; another smaller portrait in crayons hangs 
in the dining-room, and also a mezzotint engraving after 
the same artist, but differently treated. Mr. Wills was 
originally a professional artist, but subsequently became a 
clergyman, and died Rector of Little Stanmore,MiddIc8ex, 
in 1777. 

I remain, yours faithfully, W. B. RYK 

Rxeter. 



/ 
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[COPT.] 

To the Bvv. Doan Clarke. 

Barrinirton, September 9. 1740. 

My Dear Friend, — If I was not the moet 
inactive mortal living, I would quickly come to you at 
Winchester to asaare you wliat esteem and affection 
for you have ever been in my heart; but I believe 
I must defer my visit to you till I can pay it in that city (Kxeter) 
where I was educated, and which still ooiitinues the delight of 
my imafdnation. Though I think it by far the finest climate and 
moat ^reeable place of residence in Knglaiid, yet it- never 
H>{ieared in so far [fair T] a light to uie as it will when I see you 
presiding in its catiiedral. I have still some few valuable 
soquaintanoe left in that country, who will think themselves 
happy in your friendship and rejoice to perform to you all the 
•elf-rewarding duties of good noi^hbourho-'Kl, and I am confident 
they will think themselves more obliged to me for making them 
known to you than for all the other dvliities it has ever been in my 
power to show them. 

Your house there, as well as I remember, is large, but gloomily 

■itoated under the shadow of the church ; crowded with houses 

in such a manner as not to suffer you to have any gardens of 

value ; but the variety of public walks round the town and the 

beauty of the landsnapea and the warmth of the air will mako 

you ample amends for every inconvenience at home, if any such 

there be. But I am Just informed that yo>i have not yet taken 

possession of it. Whence this delay? I hope it is not from 

indifferenoe. If you go down next spring I will offer you my 

company if that can make the Journey more agreeable. Tou 

will flad there everything that your hospitable heart can desire 

in Greater plenty, greater elegance, and at less expense than in 

any city fn England, and, I may almost say, Ireland, If I am not 

deceived by my memory and my friends. Forgive my indulging 

myself in the praises of my first love to one who is to enjoy her 

beauties, whilst I am banished to Thule, tar from sunshine and 

the conversation of those friends whose com. any would malce 

even Thule pleasant and sunshine forgotten. If you have any 

tsste for gardening, and cultivating and amassing any kind of 

vegetable riches, the trees there shoot with a more luxuriant 

verdure, the flowers glow «rith warmer colours, and the fruits 

ripo) to a richer flavour than In any part of this Island, and the 

flg and the grape scarce desire better skies. 

T. Drrt. 

(Letters of Thomas Bandle, Bishop of Derry, Dublin, 1789, pp. 

148-154.) 

SALUTES IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 



NARRATIVE OF WHAT PASSED AT PLYMOUTH 
ABOUT SALUTES WITH THE FRENCH MAN- 

OF-WAR. 

" Captain Joyeux in the Gironde, a Frenoh ship of war 
came into Plymouth ; harbour the 23rd November, 1728. 
She past by the Qosport riding between the island and the 
main. Captain Drake sent his boat with Lieutenant, 
Smith on board to enquire whence she came, but nosalute 
was demanded,nor was any given either to the man of war 
or to the Citadel, which latter the French Captain 
excused by reason of the badness of the weather. 

On the 29th the Vrenoh. ship went out of the harbour 
and passinfi; by the Goqwrt, Lieutenant Smith (who was 
the commanding officer) hailed the French Captain to take 
ia his Pendant, he answered he would salute the Fort only. 
Uentenftnt Smith replied that was nothing to him and 
insisted on his taking in his Pendant or else he should 
eompel him, when it was taken down and presently 



hoisted again, and the Frencii ship firing eleven guns. 
Lieutenant Smith answered the salute with the sam^ 
number. 

Captain Joyeux says, the Fort began to return Uk* 
salute, but was interrupted by tbeOocport, notwithstanding 
he told Lieute ant Smith that ho designed the salute foe 
the Fort. 

Colonel Symonda, commanding officer of the Citadel^ 
says that he had promised the second captain of the 
French man of war, gun for gun, but perceiving he 
saluted when abreast of the Qosport, he took no notice of 
it Lieutenant Smith says he knew nothing of the agree- 
ment between Captain Joyeux and the commander of the 
Citadel, but the ship being under sail, he took up the 
salute, and the Fort did not begin before him. 

The instruction to our captains directs them to oblige 
Foreign ships to strike their topsail and take in their flag» 
if they meet with him in His Majesty's seas." 

The above is oopied from a MS. document preserved in 
the PlyrMWkh Proprietory Library. Some further inform- 
tion about the regulations regarding salutes in Plymouth 
Harbour, and respecting the jealousies existing between 
the commander of the Citadel and the commanders of His 
Majesty's ShiiM, would be of interest. It would also be 
useful to ascertain what was the exact procedure when 
the topsAils were struck, and the date when England gave 
up her claim of obliging all foreign ships to acknowledge 
her suprenucy on the sea. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. Gjeobgk C. Bcasb. 



TO THE TAVY. 

FROM POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE EDWARD 
ATKINS BRAY, B.D., F.S.A. 

(Selected and Edited by Mrs. Brat, 2 vols. London, 1859.) 
Oft, Tavy 1 as I roam thy banks beside, 
The straw-thatch'd roof with fondest gaxe I view. 
Where far-famed Drake * his infant breath first drew. 
Spain's dread destroyer and Britannia's pride. 
In heaven confiding as his only guide. 
O'er unknown seas he led his daring crow ; 
Pint o'er the globe the liquid circle drew ; 
And crownM Britannia empress of the tide. 
Oh ! may those walls to times unborn remain, 
And tell how Heaven all bounteous, has decreed 
That native worth, tho' lowly, may attain. 
From deathless Fame, a mortal's highest meed. 
Thus the tall tree that shades the subject plain. 
Once cnish'd beneath its sod, a viewless seed. 
* The humble roof under which Drake first drew breath, and 

passed his infant years, not very long since was pulled down to 

make room for some farm buildings. 



§ttfrii8. 



657.— TiLLT FAMiLT.—Can anyone Inform me from 
what branch of the ancient Somersetshire family of TOly. 
the late Mr. Tobias H. Tilly, of Falmouth, was descended? 
The Ittuttrated LondonNew (No. zl, p. 475, 1862), in oom* 
menting on his (Mr F* H. ^Hlly's) family, says :^**Th« 
family of Mr. Tilly is one of great antiquity and 
the name is on the roU of Bath Abbey. After tho 
conquest, the family from which he claims descent, redded 
in Somers e t s hire, where it owned extensive ponsoBsioni, 
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The family has only been settled in Cornwall for a century. 
Mention is made in Burke's " Peerage and Baronetage, *» 
and also Burke's " Oommooers" of the faiaily, who were 
connected with Monk of Potheridge Walrond, Gough, of 
Oldfallings, in StaflFord, and Gallop, of Strode House, in 
Dorset ; they were also seated at Oannington, in Somerset) 
at Thornford, near Sherborne, and at Beckenbam, Kent. 
This family is not, I believe, related to the former 
owners of Pentillie Castle ; and if any one can give me 
any information regarding the above subject, I shall be 
much obliged to them. 
St. Austell. Tilly. 

658.— BLBonoNS in Olden Times. — Apropos of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, there are some quaint legends 
(possibly founded on truth, or actually facts), about the 
cost of elections in Cornwall and Devon, and the mode 
in which they were eonduoted in the olden times. 
Mozeley's ** Beminisoences" give us some hints about 
Devonshire elections. As for Plymouth and Devonport, 
«ven I can recollect some of the processions at elections. 
A dissolution of Parliament used to open prospects of 
great entertainment for little boys, and something more 
for certain independent electors. Some curious pieces of 
political and social history might be unearthecJt ^"^ ^^' 
corded by inquiry into the traditions about our elections. 
Will some of your aged correspondents favour us with 

their recollections of these matters 7 

Pen with. 



$^h«' 



Bishop Bonifaob.— If we want to determine the name 
of a Bishop of the Eighth Century, we must go farther 
back than Miss Yonge, Aike^^ Chalmers, or even the 
" Biographic Universelle." la the case of S. Boniface, we 
have the evidence of his own letters, and letters addressed 
to him, and it is ciear that his name was Winfrith, 
Latiniced into Wmfridus. In most of hislettcn he styles 
himself by his name in religion, Boniface, but in some 
letters, mostly toand from his English friends, he is called 
"Winfrith. His letters were edited by Wurdtwein, whose 
edition is reprinted in Migne's Patrologia, vol. Ixxxix, 
and since (the best edition) by Jaff^ in the 
third volume of the Bibliotheca Berum Germanicarum. 
Some of them are printed in Hoddan and Stubbs' Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents, vol. iii. In the letter from 
Daniol Bishop of Winchester, commending Boniface on his 
departure from England, he calls him portitorem 
relegiosum presbiterum . . . Wynfrithum (11 Jaff^ 
Haddan, p. 302). In Boniface's own letter to the English 
Bishops, asking their prayers, he calls himself Bonifadus 
qtd et Wynfrethui. (39'Jaff6, Haddan p. 313). A letter to 
Boniface from Ethelbert King of Kent is addressed 
Domino beatissimo . . Archiepiscopo Winfrido cogno- 
mento Bonifa3io Ethilbertos rex Cantn etc. (73 Wurdt- 
•Wmn Migne 773). A letter from his friend Eadburga is 
addressed Venerando Dei f amnio — ^Bonifacio sive Winfrido 
(3 Wurdtwein Migne 690). In a letter to Eadburga he calls 
himself Winfredus exiguus in Christo Jean (20 Wiudtwein 
Migne 713). Other letters in which he is called Win- 



fridus or Wynfrithus are 3, 27, 30, 31. 33, and 41 Wurdt- 
wein, all printed by Migne. He is nowhere called 
Wilfred, which must be a mistake or misprint in the 
biographies mentioned by Mr. Farfitt. I may mention 
that there is an accurate and useful little biography in 
Wright's "Biographia Britannia Literaria." 

Plymouth. John Shellt. 

Sampford Spinet.— I do not think it at all likely that 
the name of this parish is derived from spinetum. Very 
few old English names of places, if any, are derived from 
Latin words, but are nearly all derived from Celtic or 
Saxou words. Nor is Sampford Spiney famous for 
thorn, but much the contrary. The native trees seem to 
be chiefly oak and mountain ash. Oar middle class are 
much too fond of Latin words, and woefully neglect their 
fine old English. Sampford is probably derived from 
Sandy-ford, and Spiney from a former lord of the manor, 
who may have rejoiced in a name derived from the 
Latin. As your correspondent Mr. Crossing points 
out, there are other Sampfords in Devonshire, 
with the name of the lord affixed and not prefixed. The 
fords and bridges were very important features in a 
country in olden times, especially where rivers were the 
boundaries of vils, or village communities ; thus their 
names would survive. Ths building of a bridge was 
once a mystery, a religious rite, and a secret of the 
priesthood. Hence Pontifex and Pontiff. It is not 
unlikely that the Abbots way, a most intereresting path. 
across Dartmoor, alluded to by your correspondent, Mr. 
Crossing, led from Nun's Cross in a direct line over 
*' Sandy-ford" to Tavistock, the now famous Hay-Tor aito 
showing distinct trace of it. 

Sampford Spiney. W. F. C. 

PiQHTEL.--The holder of the "Bellrope Pightel" 
evidently was the person who occupied the "small close 
or field" which some donor had set apart for the purpoee 
of providing funds for keeping the bellropes, ko., in order' 
"E. Cole's Dictionary 1717," gives "Pickle, Pitle, 
Pightel," ("Piccolo, 8maU)—a small close. "BaUey'e 
Dictionary, 1770,'* says "Pickle, Pightel, Pingle,* 
fdculoj a small parcel of ground enclosed with a hedge. 
Webster and Worcester, 1858, define it similarly, only 
adding the statement that it is an " English Law" term. 

H. Sharbook* 

Chudlbioh. — A correspoQdent asks if a "History of 
Chudleigh " exists. In 1850, when I was a boy at the 
Chudleigh Grammar School, our third master, Dr. HaUe, 
published a small "History of Chudleigh." Another hj 
Miss Jones appeared in 1852, and I remember that the 
lady's book was held to be much superior to that by the 
doctor. I have never been able to meet with a copy of 
Dr. Halle's book, but it would probably be found in the 
possession of some long-established resident. Dr. Halle 
was, I think, of German extract, and had taken a degree 
(Dr. of Philology, probably) at a German univenity« 
He was an ardent botanist, and his pupils took a delight 
in teasing him, and bringing to him the commonest plants 
with assumed excitement, and pretended belief that th^y 
had found some very carious specimen. 

Exeter. S. T. WmnroBDu 
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Inscribed Stonb at Lustleigh.— I do not think that 
the Roman-Britiah inscription on the stone at Lustleigh, 
has been either "distoi-ted" or materially injured. On 
the contrary it seems to be very legible and intelligible 
for an inscription of this kind. No doubt it is mortuary, 
bat has nothing to do with "burying in church porches 
in very remote times." Its present occupation as the 
threshold of the porch is not its ori^iinal purpose. The 
stone is probably at least a thousand years older than the 



porch which rests upon it, or than any other visible part 
of the entire church, and it was no doubt a perpendicular 
memorial of the person whose name and whose father's 
name it bears. I cannot just now find a copy of it, but it 
may be seen in the appendix to Professor Rhys's Celtic 
LiferaturCf with his note upon it. If it be not a 
sacrilegious suggestion, may there not be a. continuation 
of the inscription on the other side of the stone ? 
Bristol. Thoma.8 Kebslake. 



S^f^^ ^^ ^h^ ^Iltt^trHtiotii^, cgf 



Wo give in the present number illustrations of two 
more Dartmoor crosses, from sketches made by Mr. W. 
Crossing, of Splatton, South Brent. These crosses, to- 
gether with others, which will appear in a future num- 
ber, will be fully described in an exhaustive article now in 
course of preparation by Mr. Crossing. We may add that 



the article as well as the engravings have been prepared 
expressly for the Western Antiquary^ and that we are 
much indebted to our correspondent for his kindness and 
liberality in bearing the expense of their production. 

Editor. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN ANCIENT 
CORNISH, WITH A TRANSLATION .INTO 
ENGLISH. 

[Bt Fbed. W. p. Jagg.] 
The uident Oornish U aooording to the orthography of 
the Corniflh draniM. m ** written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and may have been .... even of the ninth 
oentury." (See '* V^lliama's Lexicon Goma-Britanni- 



AN DEC ARHADOW : PO AN DEC 
THB TEN COMMANDS: OR THE TEN 

GORHEMMYNADOW DEW. 
COMMANDMENTS (OF) GOD. 

Dew a gew^ys an gerryow-ma ha leveiys; Me yw en 
Gcdfa-Jtpokethe wordi here and taid I am the 

Arlnth dhe Dhew, ndb a's dros dhe-vds a'n Tjt 
Lord thy Ood, ^iho brought you away from the Land 

Ififliaim, dhe'Vde a*n chy habadin, (alias, 
(ef) Egypt, away from the house (of) bondage, (or J 

gwaeanaeih.) 
^very.j 

1. T'e ny's bydh Dewyow erell mds ve. 
To thee there shall not be Oods other ihan me, 

2. Na wra dhyi honan n^ del gravyi, na haTalder 
Make not to thy sdf any image graven, nor likeness 

tra Tyth 48 y'n n6f awartha, po y'n 
(of a) thing ever, IhaJtis intheheaven above, orinthe 

ndr a wolea, po y'n donr yodam an ndr. Ka wra 
tarih bdow, orinthe water under the earth. Do not 

plegy dhe remma, na ga wordh^4 ; rag me an 
how down to these, nor them worship ; for I the 

Arlnth dhe Dhew yw Dew a eor, hag a rpi dry 
Lwrd thy Ood, am (a) Ood of wrath, and wiu bring 

peohaeow a'n taaow war an flechys bye an 
(the) sins of the fathers upon the dUldren even to the 



Aou 



ha'n peswer^ denythyana a'n ndb n'am 
third and the fourth generation of them w^ do not 

pertho V9 ; hag a yyn dyaondhd traeth dhe milyow 
honour me ; and will shew mercy unto thousands 

a'n ndb Hm ow car^ hag tm ow gwytli^ ow 
of them who be (a- J loving, and be (a- J ke^ng my 

gorhemmynadew. 
commandments. 



3. 



Ka wra cemerea hanow a'n Arlnth dhe 
Do not take (the) name of Vie Lord thy 

Dhew dhe aool, (alias, hep ethom,) rAg an Arlnth dhe 
Ood to waste, (or, without need,) for the Lord thy 

Dhew nj yjn aenqr e dipdh, n6b ts aymems ef hanow 
Ood wul not hold him simess, wto is taking his name 

dhe aool, (alias, yn gwAg.) 
to waste, (or, in vain. ) 

4. Perth o6f dhe gwy th^ aana an dydh Sabboth ; 
Bear remembrance to beep holy the day. Sabbath ; 

whdh dydhyow te wra whdl, hag a wramyna tt 
six days thou doest work, and (shalt) do all that is 

dhya dhe wdl, m4i an qrthvea dydh yw an Babboth 
to thee to do, but the seventh day is the Sabbath 

a'n Arlnth dhe Dhew. Yn dydh-na te nyn wra 
oftiie Lord thy Ood, In that day thoushaltnot do 

eohen a-whdl ; te na dhe vab, na dhe veroh, na 
any kind of work ; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor 

dhedhdn whdl, nadhe vda whdl, na dhe lodnow, 
iAy man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, 

na'n ddn-uncoath iia aberth dhe dharaaow. Kag yn 
nor the stranger that is within thy doors, Por ill 

whdh dydhyow Dew a wrftg an ndf, ha'n mdr 
MS days Ood (a-) created the heaven, and the sea 

ha myna 48 ynne y, ha poweaaa an aythveadydh, 
and all that is therein, and rested the seventh day, 

hag a'n noheUaa. 
and (a-) hallowed it. 



▼am; 



may 
that 



5. Gwra perthy dhe dAa ha'ih 
Do thou honour thy father and thy moUur; 

to dhe dhvdhyow hyr war an iyr ha reya 
may be thy days long upon the kmd that is given 

dhya gana an Arluth dhe Dhew. 
to thee by the Lord thy Ood, 

6. Nawraladhd mabdte. 

Do not slay mankind; (son'<^mms)» 
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7. Na wia growedhd guu gwrdo ddn-ttrmll 
X>o fiat tie cfowfi with vnfe( of) another mem, 

▼yth* 

8. Na wia ladr^ 
Do noi tUai. 

0. Na wra ty^ gov erVyn dhe gontrereo. 
J>o not gwearfaUe <tgaintt thy neighboiwr, 

10» Na oemer whana warlyroh ty dhe 

2V»ibe not aZonj7tn0r after (the) Junue (qf) thp 

ffontreveo, na oemer whana warhrroh f^. ., 
no^/i&our. nor take a longing after (the) wife (qf) 
dhe gontreveo, na'y dhdn-whW, na*y vda- 
ihy neigMtour, norhia man-aervanl, norhu maid- 
whdl, na'y odion, na'y aaen, na tra vyth, 

arvani, nor his ox, nor his asa, w>r (a) tMng ever, 

a*n pew of. 
to own a. 
Arluth, oemer troeth abanan, ha aoryf oil romma dhe 
Lord, take pity ofui, and write aU these thy 
arhadow aberth agan oolonow, ny a'th tots. 
commands upon ow hearts, we (a-) pray thee. 



CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

Perhaps the following instances, which I have myself 
oopied,may be thought quaint or curious enough In their 
▼arious ways to be inserted in your columns. 



In Beerf errers Churchyard— 

** Medical MilstaDoe I would not hftve» but lald 
I will wsit the time Appointed by the Lord." 

In Churchyard of St. John's, by Anthony. Dated 1839- 
" Oorruptlon, earth and worms. 
Shall but refine this flesh, 
Till my triumphant spirit oomes 
To put it on afresh." 

In the same, dated 1712— 

"Fourscore years I Uv'd and almost four. 
So long on me death bad no pow'r, 
Tet now at length my thred is spun. 
Which e«kded wull and well begun. 
See now, ye mortals, how it is our fate 
^ fSde as flowers, some soone, some late." 

At Sampford Spmey— 

" Divinity should always smooth our latter end, 
Howe'er rough hewed our Journey thither is. 

"Sacred 

Ac. 

What it pleased the great 

I AM 

to give him on 4th July, 1771, 

pleased him to take May 3rd, 1852. 

" When this flesh 

Sinks to the grave or fades upon the pile, 
to smoky ashes, when the ourtain's drop^d 
of f raU mortality, ah then, what soenes 
will bunt to light of bliss or endless pain. 
Darkness involves the future, nor hath one 
of all the myriads that have made the leap 
Into that Dread profound, that dark unknown. 
Returned its awful secrets to revesL" 

In the same on a ohi^d of 3 years, date 1836:— 
" Lo in the dust the beauteous ruin lies. 
While the pure vapour seeks its native skies, 
A fate like this to the sweet babe was given 
To spaiUe, bloom, and be exhaled inheaven.. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, CIRCUMNAVI- 
•GATOR, and sir FRANCIS DRAKE, 
STEWARD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

In the Lousieui of Peter Pindar, Canto IL, may be 
found some amusing references to these two wortiues, in 
wliich the satirist highly eulogises the Sir fVands thus : — 

" Whose wondrous actions seem almost romaaoes : 
Who shone in sense profound and bloodiest wan^ 
And raised the nation's glory to the stars : 
Who first in triumph sailed around the world. 
And vengeance on the foes of Britain hurled." 

And much more to the same effoot. He compares (most 
unfavourably to the latter) the great Sir Francis with his 
more modem namesake, who held a position, as one of tho 
masters of the Royal household, in the reign of George HI, ; 
and, comparing the generosity of the one with the other, 
says,— 

" But he, with generosity at strife. 
Who never gave a sixpence in his life ; 
Who, If he ever asked a friend to dine, 
Requested favours that outweighed his wine : 
From lane to lane, who steals with wary feet. 
Just like the cautious hare that seeks his seat ; 
Who though a dty [Exeter] near him rears her head. 
And wealthy villages around him spread. 
No friend, no neighbour, near his mansion found, 
likeCSain, he walks in solitude around." 

I presume this Sir Francis resided at NutwelL Is he 
identical with the Sir Francis Heniy Drake, lately re- 
ferred to in the Western Antiquary as a botanist and a 
very eccentric character? 



PLYMOUTH STREET NAMES AND THEIR 

ASSOCIATIONS 

As I am nnder promise to deliver a leoture to the mem* 

bers of the Plymouth Institution on the abore 

subject, I shall be thankful to any correspondents of the 

Western Antiquary who can furnish me with notes likely 

to be of service. Any such referring to the origin of old or 

present street names or to the associations connected there* 

with will be acceptable. The leoture will also deal with 

the Tarious changes which the local street nomendatore 

has undergone at the hands of successive generatioDa of 

Plymouthians. 

W. H. K. Wbighz. 



jpuffiw. 



C>58.— Cbowndals, thk Bibthplaoe or Snt Fbakoib 
Dbakb. — Can any of your oontributors refer me to a work 
in which I can find a sketch of the birthplace of Drake 
asIbeUeve the building itself has long since oeased to 
exist? 

Plymouth. J. HoDONACD. 

[A drawing of the house at Crowndale, where Drake 
was bom, may be found in Lewis's " Soeneiy of the Biven 
Tsmar and Tavy, " published 1823. The work is searoe.— 
Bditob.] 

660.— Wablsioh Mill LiaT.— As considerable doobi 
exists as to the date of the oonstruction of this leat, would 
it not be possible for " Wyrem Oules " to give the proof 
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required ? Surely his infloenoe would induce the owners 
of the Warleigh estate to allow search to be niade amongst 
their family papers for the needful information. If this 
oould be obtained, the public would be in a position to 
judge of the merits of the theories recently advanced with 
respect to the Plymouth leat, this being an essential 
point. H. Shabbook. 



§tpli^§. 



BroxroBD (Obigin or Naxb).-I am obliged to " N.D." 
for his reply to my query on this subject. ' I have since 
looked through my copy of Cooke's ** Devon," and find by 
dates mentioned in it, that it was printed between 1822 
(see page 88) and 1825 (see page 220), probably nearer the 
last date, as the Breakwater, which the last passage says 
" is expected to be finished about the end of 1825," is on 
p. 217 s^d to be " now nearly finished." The statement 
I quoted from the 3rd edition is repeated on p. 150 of *' a 
new edition," published subsequently to 1831, the i>opula- 
tion of each town being given according to the census of 
that year. Perhaps, however, some of your readers may 
have copies of the 1st and 2nd editions. If so, a reference 
to them might show which first made the statement that 
Bideford was formerly named Itenton-b>-the-Ford. 
Would *' N.D." kindly say whether the writer's name is 
given with the statement in the N. D. Magazine ; and in 
what way the information is given, either as derived 
from ancient documents, or without reference to authority 
(as in Cooke) ? Various grants and charteis are men- 
tioned in White's " Devon," dating back to 1271. Perhaps 
some of these may be available for reference to those who 

reside in the locality. 

A TouNO Fltmouthiait. 

To *' Gbt thb Sack."— The expressions, '* to sack," 
" give " or " get the sack," are supposed to have refer- 
ence to the custom among Eastern potentates of ridding 
themselves summarily of obnoxious persons by ordering 
them to be sewn in a sack, and thrown into the sea. I 
am inclined to think that a more probable origin is the 
familiar idea of sending persons out to seek a livin^r pro- 
vided with a wallet or small sack furnished with food, 
and a few necessaries. German artisans, at the end of 
their apprenticeship, are sent off thus to complete their 
wanderjahr and ramble for a year or more seeking em- 
ployment for B hort terms in different places. The term 
"get the buUet," mentioned l^ Bfr. Hems, I have never 
heard, but it may be a corruption of "get the wallet." 
Poke is, of oourse, a bag— the French " poche," a bag or 
pocket. Pockets were fomerly attached to, but not a 
part of the dress, or hung by straps from the waist or 
shoulders. 

Exeter. S. T. Whitktobd. 

Ohildb the Huntbb.— I believe " the Priory of Plym- 
stock " never existed except in writing, and that Plym- 
stock lands and Plympton Priory clashed together in the 
apthor's mind, just as the fact that Edmund Drake read 
prayers and lived in a hall 1^ Upnor Castle, and then be- 
osme vicar of Upohuroh. Thiscaused Camden to slip in styl- 
ing I^anflis Drake's father vicar of Upnor. Or, as Carew, 
in his "Survey," says, Harrington of Fowey was hanged 



as a most notorious pirate ; when, in truth, he was com- 
missioned to try notorious pirates who were hanged. Cbilde 
could neither have devised a priory, nor the lands of a 
priory, which were held in frauk-almoigne, but he might 
have built a chapel at Plymstock and attached it to 
Plympton Priory, without consent of the Abbot of 
Tavistock, lord of the manor of Plymstock ; or he might 
have endowed an existing chapel to the prejudice 
of the prospective rights of the chief lord, and complica- 
tions would have arisen after his death. He might have 
perished in the snow before the conveyance was complete, 
when the lands would have escheated. A dispute oould 
be accounted for in a variety of ways, but the devise, as 
tradition presents it, is informal. I know no more of Childe 
than Prince relates, 1st edition. My point is, that we 
modems should not arbitrarily reject traditions that msy 
have a latent germ of truth which escapes us. 
London. Wtvkbn Gulss. 

Lkofbio, Fibst Bishop of Ezbtsb.— In the "Leofrio 
Missal," lately edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
F. E. Warren, B.D., F.S.A., together with the " Bed 
Book of Derby," the "Missal of Robert of Jumi^es," 
and a few other early manuscript service books of the 
Bnglish Church, it is stated that considerable uncertainty 
hangs over certain points connected with the life of Leofric. 
The exdot place and date of his birth are unknown. 
Inett calls him a Burgundian. Dr. Oliver is a little more 
circumstantial, and describes him as " descended from an 
illustrious family in Burgundy ;" but, as neither of these 
writers gives any authority for his statements, and as 
evidence can be produced which is inconsistent with 
them, the Burgundian theory may be dismissed without 
further notice. Florence of Worcester calls him 
" Britonious," a word which has been interpreted to mean 
" a Breton," or native of Brittany, by Mr. Pedler and 
Professor Stubbs, an inhabitant of the Cornish portion of 
the Diocese of Crediton, by Mr. Freeman. The latter 
interpretation seems to be the more probable; yet a 
person bearing the common Saxon name of Leofrio 
cannot have been a Celt pure and simple ; and 
" Britonicus" can only imply that he was bom in what 
was actually and traditionally Celtic ground, or that, at 
least on one side of his family, Celtic blood was flowing in 
his veins. But, whatever may have been his birtbplsce, 
we know that his youth was spent, and his education 
received, in Lotharingia, a term which corresponds 
geographically to the South Netherlands. By residence 
he was therefore a foreigner, and as such he must have 
come in contact with Edward the Confessor, during his 
enforced absence from England, 1016-42, at the court of 
his cousin, Robert ^he Devil, Duke of Normandy, who 
died in 1035, or of his infant cousin, William, hereafter to 
be known as the Conqueror. 

This gentleman, although he dismisses Dr. Oliver's 
theory of Leofric being a Burgundian, has not made it at 
all clear whatcountryman he was, but heappears to incline 
totheidea that he was an Englishman. In this respect he is 
supported from another point 1^ Mr. Thomas 
Wright. In liis article on Leofric's library in the journal 
of the British Archaological Association, 1862, he says :— 
" My information relating to Leofrio is derived chiefly from 
Godwin de Episcopis Anglia. If Leofrio was really a 
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foreigner, it Is very remarkable that he tbonld have 
collected together ao large a proportion af Anglo-Saxon 
books, and that, instead of being, as one of Edward the 
Oonfeasor^s fo"eign friends, an inL-oducer of foreign 
manners and principles, we should find him adopting an 
Anglo-Saxon literature, and evidently joining in that 
movement of substituting among the clergy, the Anglo - 
Saxon language for Latin, which had been 
going on since the time of the great King 
Alfred." This, it must be admitted, is apparently 
strong circumstantial evidence of his being 
an EugUshman. On referring; however, to the catalogue 
of books presented by Leofrio to his cathedral, I find that 
there are enumerated thirty English or Anglo-Saxon 
books, and against this thirty-one Latin, llr. Wright 
regards this collection as that of the private library of an 
individual of the eleventh century, who was at the same 
time a scholar and an ecclesiastic. The present Biissal, 
as far as the larger portion of it is concerned, is not 
English in origin, only in use. It was written in 
Lotharingia^ and was doubtless brought over to England by 
Leofric, on his first arrival on English shores, and then, 
with considerable English additions made, one of the 
principal booki in use at Exeter CathedraL 

We will now see what effect this library and his 
learning made on the bishop. Mr. Warren says : '* While 
admiring the assiduity and generosity of the first Biihop 
of Exeter, we must also note bis tendency and determina- 
tion, in common with other foreigners intruded about the 
same time into English sees, to Komanixe the Ohuroh of 
England." This, as will be seen, is directly opposed 
to what Mr. Wrieht has stated above. Roman 
in origin, owing her existence to the 
forethought of one of the greatest of Popes, and fostered at 
first by Roman missionaries and bishops, the Church of 
England had been consistently and loyally Roman in 
doctrine and practice. Prior to this the Anglo-Saxon 
Church was distinct from that of Rome, and she kept her 
own orders, and was governed by her own bishops. 
Up to the time of Edward, the Church of England kept 
this matter in her own hands. The Chapter, the 
Witenagemot, and the King all took their part ; but the 
appointment, virtually and under ordinary circumstances, 
was a Rcyyal one, and the King was most frequently 
described as giving a bishopric to this or that Royal 
nominee. But in the eleventh century we hear for the 
first time of bishops going to Rome for consecration or 
confirmation. Leofric, if he was not already a Roman 
Catholic, very soon became one, for he considered the 
Pope's leave necessary before removing his see from 
Crediton to Exeter, and deferentially applied for it. 

Florence of Worcester say8,on the transferenoeof theSee 
from Crediton to Exeter: — ** livin^us Hivicdorum, Dom- 
nania, et ComnbisB prassul, x Eod. Aprilis (25 Mar), die 
Dominica obiit; cujus post decessum, regis cancellario 
Leofrico Brytonioo mox Cridiatunensis et ComubiensiB 
datus est prcesulatus; et Aldredus, qui primo 
monachus Wintoniensia, post abbas Teavistokensis extitit, 
HiTidorom pontificatum suscepit" A marginal note says 
that tbU bMuferaooe was in A.D. 1046. 



On transferring his see to Exeter, in 1060, he began bj 
ejecting the nuns who had hitherto occupied themonasteiy 
of St. Peter, which was given to him over their headi bf 
the King ; and he introduced for the first time viitnaHj 
regular canons to undertake the servioes of the now 
cathedraL Later on in his episcopate, we are told of hia 
exempting the priory on St. Michael's Mount frooa 
episoopal jurisdiction, and ejecting the old 
body of secular canons from St. Oermaiifl» 
andintrodudngabody of regular canons in their place. 
The newly appointed canons at Exeter he appears to 
have treated with very great severity, so that William of 
Malmesbury termed it un-English,and said that he brought 
this with him from Lotharingia. This was the famous 
rule of Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz,743-766,whidi sought 
to impose almost all the severities of monastio life upon 
those submitted to it. At the same time they were not 
allowed to use the name, or dress as monks ; they had tk 
common room and dormitory, a common* dinner table ; 
their food was served out daily,and clothing once a year ; 
they were bound to keep canonical hours, and their fasts 
were long and severe. From Martinmas to Christmao^ 
November 11 to December 25, they might eat no fiesh or 
taste anything at aU before 3 p.m. ; they were to have no 
wives, 3md were to avoid aU women as far as possible, and 
unmarried women like snakes. The younger monks or 
canons were to be inocssantly flogged 1 This was the 
egimen of the kind Christian autocrat Leofric, the first 
Bishop of Exeter. 

Exeter. E. Paxfitt. 

" IVeeify Mercury^' October \ith, 1883. 
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DRAKE'S STATUE AT FITZ- FORD.— MORE 
ODDS AND ENDS. 

Drake was bom atCrowndaie, within the pariah of 
Whitechurch, near BavAh TavUtoek, and Fits-ford is in 
SotUk ravtstodb (narrative oftheBlondy Murthers com- 
mitted by the hands of Sir John Fites); but Drake's 
family lived in and about Tavistock from the time of 
Edward IIL (Lay Subddies, 47 Edw. IIL, etc)., if not be 
fore. John Drake was Portreeve in the reign of Edwsrd 
IV. Richard Drake dwelt *'in the fforthstrete in Burgo 
de Tavestoke " in the lUh year of Henry YIIL (Lay. Sob. 
Francis Drake dwelt in Tavistock, in a house held on lesss 
for 90 ) ears from 1st September, 1580, from John Fits ; a 
tenement and stable in Banwell-street, and some doses 
and a messuage called Inswell, in the town of Tavistook^ 
were included in the lease. There was also "a wood in 
Tavistock called Drake's Wood,** which was sold by Alan 
Percy (brother of Henry 9th Earl of Northumberland), 
husband of Biary, the daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Fits. Bichard Banham, the Ust Abbot of Tavistock, and 
William Drake, who lived in Tavirtoek, were executon,in 
1504, of the will of Walter of Fits-ford. Another Willism 
Drake, in 1524, was vicar of Whitechurch, adjoining Tavis- 
tock. The Fitees held a part of Crowndale and Orown- 
diOsMill, whioh wen devised Iqr the aboveLady Mary 
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<Fitx) to her oousin. Sir William Oourtenay, of Wool- 
borough and Povderham, vho was rated for the same; his 
son James Oourtenay settled at Walreddon. Qeorge, sou 
of James Oourtenay, witnessed the will of Edmund Drake, 
of Orowndale or Whiteohuroh, in 1732, about which time 
one John Drake migrated to Woolborough, where he had 
Inherited a small freehold. He leased Sir William Oour- 
tenay's mills there with a very large estate, and was so 
peculiarly intimate with the Oourtenay's family that they 
always invited him to Fowderham when the Duke of Bed- 
ford was a visitor* Sir William Oourtenay's grandfather 
married the widow of the great Sir Francis Drake ; his 
aunt, Bridget Oourtenay, married Sir John Fits, and was 
the mother of BCary Fits, who, by the way, married four 
husbands. No site at Tavistock for the statue of Sir 
FVands Drake could have been better selected than Fits- 
ford for its historical associations. Wtvebn Gulks. 

[We are glad to say that we have been able to obtain a 
sketch of the house at Orowndale, near Tavistock, in 
which Drake was bom, from which we have had a block 
«ut expressly for the WetUm Antiquary, The illustra- 
tion will, therefore, appear in the monthly reprint whi(di 
indttdes the present issue. — ^Editor.] 



CX)KRESPONDENCE OF SIR FRANCIS 

DRAKE. 

Mr. Barrow oomplams that he has been denied access 
to letters supposed to exist in the Burleigh family. He 
says, " As Sir Francis Drake was much in communication 
with the Lord Burleigh, and had frequent correspondence 
with him, I applied through a friend of the Marquis of 
Salisbury to have access to the Burleigh papers at Hatfield 
House, or to know what was the nature or extent of the 
documents relating to Drake." The reply was that it 
would be a long time before the catalogue was finished, 
and that his lordship must decline to let any person have 
unlimited access to the papers (which was not exactly 
asked), but as soon as they are completely arranged, his 
lordship would let me know how far he could contribute 
to my object. My next application was to the Marquis of 
Exeter, who was supposed as likely to be in possession of 
documents connected with Drake or his family. His reply 
was that he had sent all his papers to Lord Salisbury. 
Thus, then, these memorials, whatever they may be, are, 
and have been, closed up for two centuries and a half 
since the death ot this extraordinary man, as it were, in a 
mare dauaum, in moiU of which he, when living, never 
suffered himself to be confined or excluded. 

The above is taken from the Mirror of Saturday, 
January 13th, 1844. Possibly the correspondence here 
referred to has, since Barrow's work was compiled, been 
SMessible to the seeker after historical or biographical 
details. At any rate, the publication of this npte can do 
no harm, and it may elicit information* 

Plymouth. I. l. 

DRAKE AND THE ELIZABETHAN GUILD 
/ OF THE CITY OF EXETER. 

"There are two letters read to the Oourt from Sir Francis 
Drake— it is a pity th^ are not copied verbatim-^ 
touching the Qoixotio expedition to take Portugal from 



the Spaniards, and set the exiled king on the throne. The 
minutes of October, 1588, and February, 1589, merely 
record the reading of the letters, and the absence of any 
conmient ui>on them is significant of what our merchants 
thought of the adventure. 

**30th October, 1588.~At this Oourte ther was reade a 
Ire dyrected from Sir Fraunoes Drake, Knyght, to the 
gentilmen merchauntes and inhabitauntes of this cittie to 
adventun* with hime and one Sir John Norris in a voiage 
supportinge some speoiall serrice for her Matie for the 
defence of o' religion. Queen, and oountrye, dated the 
17th October, 1588; together with the order and manner 
of a warrant for suche as will adventure howe they shall 
be assured of such monyes as they shal adventure, dated 
the 18th of October, 1588. 

*'31st February, 1589.— At this Oeurte ther was one 
other Ire directed from S' Fhiunces Drake, Knight, to 
the Maior and Aldermen of the Oittie of Exon^ 
touchinge an adventure with hime and others in a 
voiage for her Matie's service, dated the — of January, 
1588 (o.s.) 1589.** 

[The above extract is taken from a work entitled " An 
Elizabethan Guild of the Oity of Exeter ; an Account of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Merohant Adventurers 
during the latter half of the 16th ountury, by William 
Gotten. Exeter (printed for the author), 1873." It may be 
worth while asking, in these days of investigation into 
everything relating to Drake's life and times, if the 
letters referred to are extant, or if copies of them are 
known to exist 7 — Editob.] 

^ 

DRAKE AND THE ARMADA. 

The unveiling of the Drake Memorial at Tavistock, and 
the general feeling in the West of the need of dwing 
honour to our Devonshire hero, render an ai>ology un- 
necessary for adverting to printed matter about Drake. 
A very interesting document found in the British Museum 
has rooently been translated and printed by Mr. Bent in 
the Antiquary, It is a rei>ort to Philip XL of the 
state of England shortly before the Armada. May I make 
a few remarks on it 7 

1. The account of Gomwall may interest some of your 
Oomish readers. It is quaint and not quite accurate. 
Gomwall, it says, '* has a mountain (range ?) which bends 
towards the sea after the fashion of a horn in the direc- 
tion of Spain. . . . The inhabitants aro quite 
different in speech, customs, and laws from the English." 
From this it would seem as if the Oomish language was 
moro generally used in Elizabeth's time than we suppose^ 
or else Philip U.'s correspondent was misinformed. 

2. Devon and Gomwall are both marked as held for 
the most part by Romanists, which, I think, was un- 
true. 

3. The laws of Gomwall are said to be the same as the 
Welsh. 

4. The English cavalry aro sp'^cen of very lightly. 
The statement is made that thero wero 400 English 
chargers, and that the whole cavalry was about 2,000. 
Hence Philip is advised to sweep England with cavalry. 
" All that is necessary is to have cavalry to pass quickly 
through the country which is all open and level without 
any fortresses." This advice was not so foolish. Even at 
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tiie preaent day, if an invader landed on our Bhoree, oar 
inland towna would be open to cavalry attaoks (like those 
of the Uhlans in Firanoe, in 1870). Histoiioally, this may 
aooonnt for the splendid oavalry preparations of PUrma. 
It was Incky fox England that Drake and the sea-dogs 
fought so hotly in the Channel and kept them off. 

These foreign sooroes of information are full of interest. 
The coming of the Armada was an European event of 
first-class importance, and it is oarious what fresh light 
we have thrown on it by some of these reoently^pabUshed 
documents. 

Kewlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbma. 



0^ttene$. 



661. — ^A DxvoNBHiBB SoiTO. — Oan ai^ of your oorres- 

pondents refer me to either the words or music,or both, of 

a true Devonshire song, that \a, a composition having the 

same relation to Devonshire as ** One and All *' bears to 

Cornwall? I am not aware that any such exists, but 

should be glad to be enlightened on the i>oint. 

Husioua 

662.— Shouldkb-of-Mutton Club. —Am I right in 

■apposing that there existed late in the last or early in 

fhiB century, a Social or Convivial Club in the town of 

Plymouth with the above name? If so, can any of your 

readers furnish particnlan worth recording of the club 

and its doings ? Details of other old Plymouth clubs 

would also be of interest. Keablkt. 

663.— Sib Fbanoib Dbaki akd Ebs Wivks.— One of 

the wive<« of the eminent sea captain. Sir Francis Drake, 

was, I believe, Maiy Newman, a native of or resident in 

Saltash. Isanythingknownof the exact locality of her 

• birthplace, and whether the house is still standing ? If so, 

the favour of a sketch is solicited by 

Plymouth. J. B. W. 

664.— Abb Phoekioian and Cobnish Aukb ?— What 

are we to understand by the Phosnidan language ? If, as 

I gathered from the matter whioh gave rise to this 

question (the Shapira MS. of Deuteronomy being 

written in Hebrew), it is meant that the Phosnioian is a 

language of cognate character, I would put it to Dr. F. 

v. P. Jago whether, for purposes of comparison, it is 

not necessary, binides giving the Cornish version of 

the Decalogue, also to interline it with the Hebrew 

original ? By writing the Hebrew words, according to 

their sound, in English letters, the opportunity would be 

given to persons, who like myself are unacquainted with 

Hebrew, to see for themselves if the alleged similarity 

exists. The proposed publication of the Decalogue in 

Cornish is of course interesting, from an antiquarian point 

of view, but can have little bearing on the above question 

onless accompanied by its equivalent in Phcanician, or, 

as the nearest possible substitute, in Hebrew. 

HiBTSKWB. 

665.— BouooBAFHT or Dabtmoob.— May I suggest 
that one of your friendly contributors should furnish a 
list of works relating to Dartmoor, to be published as a 
oontribution to the Devonshire Bibliography, which you 
have so eamesitly advocated, but which doeB not seem to 
gain gprannd ? Qild H^lm . 



[A very good soggestion, and one whioh we imsi will 
meet with the response it deserves. We are happy to 
state that Mr. J. Brooking Rowe is preparing a new 
edition of Bowl's "Perambulation of Dartmoor," 
and have little doubt that he may be 
induced to indudr in it a list of all the anthoritiee 
upon the subject ; still, a list would be a wel- 
come contribution to our columns. The soheme for a 
Devonsldre Bibliography is making progress, but reqoiiae 
active helpers in the preparation of li»ts and spaoe^ not 
always available, for their puUioation. — Bdiiob.1 

666b— Pab OB Paj&h.— Oan any reader of the Waian 
Aniiquar^ inform me as to the origin of the place named 
Par in Cornwall, also that of Parr-street, in Plymouth^ 
Exeter, and other towns in the West of England. 

Ledbuiy, Herefordshire. . J. F. Pabb. 

667.— TwBBinriiAiD.— What is the meaning of tlue 

word ? As used in the following advertisement, I presome 

it is a word peculiar to ComwalL 

. W. S. B. H« 

(( nrANTSD, strong girl m TWEEKTMAID, one from farm 
TV service preferred. Ghurehwoman.— Apply Mm John 
Ooode, Polcaroe, Bt Austell." 

668.— William Hawkins.— Cananyot yoarcoRcqpoiid- 
ents inform me if William Hawkins, the elder brother of 
Sir John Hawkins,had any sons, and if he continued to be 
lord of the manor of Sutton YaUetort after Sir John's 
death? 

Plymouth. S. S. 



|?r^//f5* 



Colbbidob'b Epiobam— " Job's Luok."— The epigra m 
by Coleridge (to which the title ** Job's Luck " is wrongly 
appended) has been familiar to me from my childhood. 
Mr. Mathews is mistaken in supposing that he has '^x> 
humed " it for the first time, and he gives only half of 
the epigram, which was contributed by Coleridge to 'The 
Keepsake,' for 1829, (last page). The correct version 
runs thus : — 

Sly Belsebnb took ill ooosslons 

Tb tty Job's constancy and patience. 

He took his honour, took his health ; 

He took his children, took his wealth. 

His servants, horses, oxen, cows, 

But cunning SaUm did not take his spouse. 

But heaven that brings out good from evil. 

And loves to disappoint the devil. 

Had predetermined to restore 

TwhfoUL of all he had before. 

His servants, horses, oxen, oows— 

Short-sighted devil, wtt to take his spouse. 
Exeter. S. T. WHmrOBD. 

Edwabd Calybbt, a Cobnibh Paimtbb.— I have » 
collection of old drawing-books, etched and lithographed. 
Among them are several in lithogrephy hy F. Calvert. 
Theearliest of them is dated 1821, London, published fay T. 
Hughes, 25, Ludgate-street. In Tkt AJfrtd^ Bseter 
newspaper, on Biay 25th, 1824, appears an advertisement of 
picturesque views, drawing books, &a, hf Calvert^ 
published by Hodgsen and Ca, London, and sold by R> 
CuUum, W. Spieat, end J. Bisdon, hookssfltf^rSj Szeter. 
I ask now, is aaytliing knowii of F. Calvert ? 

ax; 
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Thi Jodob' Award UNDiB Pltmouth Watib Aot. 
•—The initeiioeB which " Wyvern JoIm " oitM in proof of 
his Boppositloa that the dooument giTen at length in Hr. 
Worth's leetore on * Dmke ind thePlymouth COTpoimtion ' 
is of the fiotitions order, leem to me soaroely to the point. 
Bven in eases of gifts apparently porohased, somebody 
most have had a title, even if third parties are introdnoed 
who have only a flotitioas oonneotton. Are we prooeeding 
on a sine basis, however, in aooepting the dooument oopied 
hf Mr. Worth from the Oorporstion arohives as a trae 
statement of the jodges' award? Is it not rather a mere 
draft? Why does not "Wywm Gnles" seaiohfor the 
original at the Beoord Office ? 

QUiBBINB 

Sib F. Dbaks and ths PLTVOirrH Ck>BPOBATiON: Fast 
OONTBOVKBST.'-May I say a few words in reply to "Wyvern 
Onles's " note on this subject in No. 10 ? His remark that 
t(ue history must of necessity be written at the Becord 
Office is onJy partly true ; for I certainly think that local 
history must above all be compiled in the local Becord 
Office, i. e., after thorough examination of allexisting local 
official documents, checked and supplemented by study of 
the materials at the Louden Becord Office. The latter is 
certainly not complete without the former. To apply this, 
then, it is understood that both these sources have been 
eiamined 1^ " our local historian," while, as regards the 
Corporation records, every one of the documents in the 
possession of the Corporation has passed through his 
hands. This gentleman certainly did not ignore the 
action of two rivers, but only laughed at the ignorance of 
one who said that the Plym and the Cad fell into the 
haven of Plymouth. In his published writings he had 
frequently referred to the injury done to the harbour by the 
tinners fouling the streams both of the Plym and the 
Tory. When we know, on the authority of your own 
columns, that the Beceivers' accounts were carefully kept 
and duly balanced every year, the fact that they contain 
no entry of the receipt of Drake's legacy to the poor of 
Plymouth is no derogation from their authority in financial 
matters, but only shows that, when the legacy was paid, 
it was disbursed to the poor by some persons other than 
the official charged with receiving and disbursing the 
moneys of the Corporation. Ui>on whom did the will 
devolve this duty? Concerning the correspondence on the 
*' original form of the leat traditiou,** I must demur to 
the view of '* W. Q. " that when the controversy was out 
short by the cqiening of Parliament^ it " remained to be 
proved** that Drake was sole donor of the water. 
I shouldrather say that the assertion was, and is, impcssi- 
Ue of proof, without impugning tiie veradty of the very 
document on which alone depends the statement that it 
cost Drake anything. Perhi^ '* Wyvem Gules '* can show 
us how, if the bringing in the water cost sis (the Corpora- 
tion) cnmI Sir P. Drake a great sum, it could at the same 
time have been the sole gift of the latter, and therefore 
didnot^ostsM (the Corporation) anything. It seems to 
me the two statements are totally irreconcilable. As to 
the Wadsigh Mill leat, the evidcMo oftheCecfl map is 
only negative, and its omission. If it then eodsted, may 
•a^ be explained fey the statement en tiie map itself 
that it does not show everything that existed, for "there 
ue maoj wqFM men whisli are noi made in this platt. 
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The course of the leat was the object of the making of 

the UMp— not to show all that existed within the district 

between Plymouth and Sheepstor. 

H. Shabbock. 

Plymouth Lkat.— In your monthly part. No. 4» 
(3rd series,) I find a note by " Wyvem Gules ** under 
the above heading. He implies that .his note is an 
" explanation,*' but it seems to me to render the sub- 
ject more puzzling than ever. 1st, he says no Warleigh 
Mill Leat existed before the construction of Plymouth 
Leat* But tradition says it did. How, then, can your 
correspondent (who values tradition so highly, even above 
documentary evidence) deny it, simply because a con- 
temi>orary map does not show it, while that map itself 
si^s it did not pretend to give full details ? 2nd, as to 
the tapping of the leat, I should like to see the Star 
Chamber evidence that landowners who could draw off 
water below the head weir were able to make water run 
up hill, and to turn it into the Heavy above the head 
weir I How was it done? If they had command of a 
stream diverted from the Meavy higher up, and could 
bring it on to their mills below the weir in a leat or 
launder, but then returned it to the Meavy, how could they 
cause any " surplus " influx, when, if they had let It 
alone, the river would have brought all to the head weir 
just the same. Perhaps they pumped it out of the 
Meavy below " headweare?'* 3rd, " W. G." cavils at the 
statement of Mr. Worth that the loat is only seventeen 
miles long, and that, therefore, thoee who talk of its 
extent being 25 must be wrong. Well t has " W. G." 
walked along the course of the leat and measured it. 
Those who have say it is only seventeen miles from the 
town all the way to the Meavy 1 If it were shown con* 
dusively that the Warleigh Mill Leat existed from before 
Drake's time, then that much would have to be deducted 
from the seventeen miles in reckoning the length of leat 
which Drake entirely constructed. That 20 " legal*' 
miles in the Cecil map are equal to 27 as spoken of by 
some writers, shows only that the mape and the writers 
agree in exaggerating the actual distance, which, then, 
as now, amounted to 17 miles only over the whole course. 

QUiBBBNB. 

ThbLets of Bbebfkbbis.— I find the arms of Eve- i/ 
leigh on a seal attached to the will of John Drake, of 
Whitechurch, by Tavistock, proved in 1672. Sir William 
Drake, of Ash, Bart., married, in 1687, Judith the daughter 
of William Eveleigh, of Holcomb, Ottery St. Mary. On a 
gravestone in Musbury Church are the arms of Drake- 
Argent a Wyvern (Qules) impaling Eveleigh— Party per 
pales (or and sab.); two chivronels between three grifflni 
pass (counterchangetl). Crest on eagle displayed (Gules), 

George Eveleigh, of the Mid Temple, and Agnes his wife, 
for £11 pMd by William Crymes, of Buckland Mona- 
chorum, assured him and his heirs of a rent charge of 
28s. issuing from Good Meavy, in the parish of Meavy, 
which charge was granted by Alexander Wyett, Uth Oct., 
88 Hen. VHI., 1S46, to John Servington, of Tavistock, de- 
ceased, and his heir, which estate George and Agnes now 

have. (Clans. 31 Elisabeth, p. 21). / 

London. Wtvbbr Guw. 

PH<BinoiAN AND 00BNISH.--It requires a Isaniad 

philologist to give an opinion worth having on etymology, 

yet we hear on all sides confident opinions expressed on 
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the derivation of some of our words and names of plaoes. 
In all probability the Phoenicians never went to Ck>mwall 
at alL They feared to pass the pillars of Herenles (the 
Strait of Qibraltar), for on the other side in those days the 
world oame to an end, and they would have fallen over 
the abyss. It is now pretty well known that the 
PhcBnicians traded to Marseilles, had a caravan route 
through France to the north oeast, crossed the 
Ohannel, perhaps to Southampton, and then 
exchanged their goods for the tin which was brought over- 
land to meet them from Devon and OomwaU. When 
guesses are made to explain obscure Cornish words it is 
just as well to remember that the bronze age was a good 
while ago. The Oomish language was probably a varia- 
tion of the Celtic tongues, just as Devonshire or Cornish - 
Bngliah now is a variation compared with that o 
Yorkshire or Cumberland. 
Horrabridge. W. F. C. 

HiBTOBT OF Chudlkigil — Is not youF correspondent 
in error in stating that Dr. Halle wrote a history ofChud' 
leigh.7 In 1851 this gentleman published a work entitled 
"Letters, Historical and Botanical," relating chiefly to 
places in the Vale of Teign, which, altliough it treats of 
several important events in the history of the town in 
question, and gives a number of extracts from the 
parish ''accompt-book," cannot by any means be con- 
sidered as a history of it ; nor was it intended as such, for 
the author in his preface states that the chief object of 
the work was the extension of the study of natural 
science. A second edition of Miss Jones's " History of 
Chudleigh" was issued in 1875, and t^iis, as also a few 
oopies of Dr. Halle's book, are still to be obtained from 
the booksellers in that town. In Letter Vll., Dr. Halle 
says that he was in possession of some historic details of 
great interest concerning the foreign branch of the house 
of Courtenay, and that he intended to publish them in a 
subsequent series of letters, together with some descrip- 
tion of the botany, geology, and scenery of some interest- 
ing and undescribed plaoes in that part of Devon. I 
believe I am right in stating that this intention of the 
doctor's was never carried out. 
South Brent. William Cbosbino. 
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KINGS* BRIEFS. 
In a carefully-prepared aud elaborate paper on the 
above subject, read before the Royal Histori- 
cal Society, and published in the tenth volume of that 
Society's Trarwutioni^ by Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., 
F.I.A.., &o., Barrister-at-Law, there are references to 
Devonshire. Before, however, noting them here, it would 
be well to state, on Mr. Walford's authority, that Kings' 
Briefs, under a variety of designations, have played an 
important part in the social history of this country, and 
yet our national historians have been remarkably silent 
concerning them. The term "brief" has several signi- 
floations. In its more common acceptation it is a short 



writing or epitome, as an abridgment of 
a law case, made out for instruction to counsel, 
or indeed any short statement of facts. 
The word was in early times written "breve;** aod 
Cowell, in his Law Dictionaiy, says, " Any visit or precept 
from the king was called Bfwe, which we still retain in 
the name of J9rur/, the King's Letters Pftteot to poor 
sufferers for collection." The general title of " King's 
Briefs," used in England, is traceable to the fact that 
these documents, under whatever designation adopted, 
or for whatever purposes designed, were in later times 
issued under the direct authority of the sovereign, at first 
under his personal authority, but later under the authority 
of the Council, through the Lord Chancellor. The Church 
exercised the same right (Mr. Walford goes on to say) of 
issuing them, not only prior to, but apparently coeval 
with the sovereign at one period. It may be taken fof 
granted that the design was usually one of a charitably 
character, but not always so. Great calamities, either to 
communities or individuals, probably first gave rise to 
their use. By their aid the losses of the few could be 
relieved or mitigated by the contributions of the many. 
The Rev. Thomas Walker, M.A., was vicar of Clent (a 
village formerly in Staffordshire, now in Worcestershire)^ 
from 1668 to 1719. He kept an autograph book, wherein 
he recorded the collections be made ui>on briefs in his 
parish church. From this list, taken from J^otet wnd 
Qtteries(5thS.rV.,447, 481),anda:ivenby way of anappendix 
to Mr. Walford's paper, we glean the following items, 
which we transfer here, in the trite language of the 
original : — 

1682. Cb?ompto'.~Collect for a fire in ye Town of 
Colomp. in ye cou'ty of Devon. 03. 08. 

1704. SovXk ffio^^on.— Coll. ffcbr. 18 upon a Briefe for 
loss by fire at South molton in Coun Devon. — 2 9 o&. 

Can any other contributor furnish extracts of a ■Sm iliM' 
character relating to Devonshire ? They are of importance 
to local historians. 

J. Potter Briboob, F.B.H.S. 

Free Public Library, Nottingham. 



PARISH STOCKS AND OLD CHURCHES, 

In the south-west porch of the ancient church of St. 
Thomas k Becket, at North Lew, the parish stocks are still 
preserved. I. measured them recently and the follow- 
ing are their proportions :— 5 feet 6^ inches long by 1 foot 
1^ inches high. They are made out of 3i inch timber, and 
offer accommodation for four persons of different ages 
and sex. The lily white ankle of the maiden fair had 
openings provided at one end, just 3 inches in diameter. 
The holes gradually got larger, and at the other end the 
fourth pair are 4 inches in diameter respectively. 

The church, within (save that the rood and paidooe 
screens have been cut down to the height of the seats), 
presents almost precisely the same appearanceit had when 
re-seated by carved oak benches in the early part of the 16th 
century. The date upon one of them is A.D. 1537. 

All Saints' Church, East Budleigh, is rery simihu-lj 
seated, and upon the great Sur Walter Raleigh's father's pew 
is precisely the same date. Both these ehuxtshes ax^ 
presently to be restored under the same architect. 
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Lewmnidc Charoh, near Launoeston, is a Oomiah church, 
whoM fine oak Mating has also remained intact for nearly 
four oentories. 

Ofcoforse, we all know that whilst jonmeying to 
Cornwall (so the story runs) the Devil died at North Lew 
of cold, and was buried under the market cross ! Seeing 
that the octagonal steps which still remain of this famous 
cross have a diameter of 10 inches, and stand 7 feet 
7 inches high, the crobs itself must have lifted its head 
some 30 feet above the ground. This would place it 
amongst the finest of such erections in the west country. 

Exeter. Habbt HiMB. 



A BRIDE'S DOLLS. 



There ia a curious tradition in my family that I should 
be glad to have cleared. If taken literally, it would show 
a curious feature of old Devonshire society, about 120 
years ago. A lady was married at Plymouth, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of George III., who, with her wedding 
trousseau, brought her dolls, and confessed to having 
played with them until a real doll — a little son was given 
her to turn fictitious into real maternal care> To modem 
ears this sounds incredible, and modes of " explaining 
it away," like other quaint traditions, have been proposed 
by ladies jealoust>f the dignity of "the girl of the period" 
of G^rge IL and m. I am not so sure now that it is in- 
credible and may not be bare fact. Let us remark ; — 

1. Dolla were not so common then as now ; they were ex- 
pensive, and would be taken caie of by good girls. 

2. Beading among girls was not encouraged, and the 
lady in question was never, tradition says, studious. 

3. She was an only daughter, and had probably few 
playmates. 

4. She was married very young— at 15 or 16 (as 
common in those days). 

5. Young people must have some amusement. 

I should like to know if there are any similar traditions 
in the west. The idea of a chUd-bride and her dolls 
sounds quaint to modem ears, in these days of late 
marriages and Oirton Colleges; but I can hardly relegate 
it to the region of impossible legend, although Mrs. 
Grandy in the present day would think it most extra- 
ordinary. What child brides there were in some families 
in olden times I 

W. S. L. a 



JURY PRESENTMENTS TOR THE 
BOROUGH OF WEST L(X)E. 

fOOPIBD AND CONTRIBUTED BY MB. WILLIAM HI0K8.] 

December 25, 1678.— We present the Constables for not 
executing their duty on Saturday nights and Sabbath 
Days. 

October 24, 1693.— We heartily thank the Major General 
Trelawney for his kindness in repairing the Town Keys 
LQuays]. 

October 20, 1697,— We present John Clogg wool- 
comber for setting up of his employment and bringing in 
of a family without a certificate or discharge. 

Blay 6, 1696.— We present the Down Drivers f<» not 
doing their office. 



May 3rd, 1699.— We present the Mayor and CoustaUei 
for not punishing wicked and lazy persons both old and 
young which absent themselves from the sex vice of God 
and profane the Sabbath day. We present the Mayor for 
not weighing the bread. We present John Stapp ani 
Nicholas Guilds to be searchers and scalers oF leather. 

June 13, 1701.— We present Christopher Maynard for 
not carrying the rabbige in the street by Jas. Small's 
house. 

1714.— We present Ferdinando Surrell for Keeping a 
horse to the down and having no right there. We present 
Nattian Cooke for coming into the town without liberty 
from the town. 

October 26, 1714.— We present John Lucas for coming 
into the town and keeping trade here. 

October 23, 1718.— We do present Samuel Jew the 
younger for aboosing the late Constables in executing their 
offices. We do present Thomas Jew the son of Samuel 
Jew for aboosing the late Constables in executing their 
offices. 

May 14, 1758.— We present the Mayor for no*; weighing 
the Bread and trying the Weights and Measures. We 
present the Mayor for not repairing the streets and 
canells, and likewise for not repairing the stocks and cage 
and for not repairing the Key from Mr. Chas. Bawden to 
the slip below the Town HaU. We present Roger Pope for 
entertaining stragglers. 

1776.— We present Richard Frethy for leaving his Hogs 
to run the commons. 

October 20, 1777.— We present Josephus Sargent for 
Drawing Beer in the time of service. We present the 
Mayor and Capital Burgesses for not summoning all 
inmates to swear to their respective parishes. 

1778.— We present the late Mayor for not repairing the 
pavements there being many breaches in the same. 

26th October (year unknown).— We present the Mayor 
for not ordering a convenient place for putting aside tbe 
Dung that is made within the Borough but he that owns 
it doth cause it to be shovelled together in heaps and 
leaves it to lye a long time to the great prejudice of the 
inhabitants and travellers. 

October, 1821.— We present Mr. Ed. Bowden for leav- 
ing his Dung heap in the street and Jane Bowden for 
ha\ing her pig's house in the street being a nuisance. 
Declaration by the Members of Parliament for the 
Borough and the Mayor and the Corporation. 

April 21, 1685.— I do declare that I do believe that there 

is not any Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper or in the Elements of bread and wine on or 

after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. 

Signed by the M.P'.s and the Corporation. 



Qu^pes. 



669.— Wateb Supply of Msdi^sval Plymouth.— As 
there has been so much discussion of late about Drake and 
the Plymouth leat, can anyone inform me of the following 
cognate matters (not belonging to the controversy)? — 

L It is said that water was very scarce in Plymouth, so 
that oar ancestors or ancestresses had to send or taka 
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thdr clothes a mile to be washed, there not being water 
enongh in the town to wash clothes. 

2. That water had te be fetched from Flympton, five 
miles distant. 

3. That the legend of the making of the leat is that Sir 
Francis Drake rode OTer to Dartmoor, and, having selected 
a spring suited for the water supply, whispered some msigio 
words to the beast, and then galloped into Plymoath, the 
stream following. I have heard the variant that Sir 
Fianois walked in from Dartmoor once, in exceedingly bad 
company, and the water followed him and his companion. 
Where is this version to be found ? 

♦, What is the derivation of the word "Leat?" 

5. That Plymouth leat was the cause and model of Sir 
Hugh Myddleton's " New River*' scheme for the water 
supply of London. 

6. Was Plymouth the first town in England supplied in 
modem mode, and not merely from springs, rivers, and 
conduits? W. S. L. S. 

670. —Rapp ABBS Govs, ILFBAOOHBB.— Many visitors to 
nfracombe mu^t have been struck with the name of this 
little bathing cove, near the mouth of the harbour, as 
more appropriate to the otiier side of the Irish Channel 
than to the coast of North Devon. Is it a merely fancy 
name, or has it, by chance, any connection with the 
"traditional story of the capture of an Earl of Tyrone in 
the neighbouring parish of Combmartin ? According to 
Mrs. Whitoombe*8 " Bygone Days in Devonshire and 
Cornwall," pages 33 and 124-, this event was celebrated in 
Combmartin, down to the year 1837, and was known as 
" Hunting the Earl of Rone." I do not imagine there is 
any real ground for the story, but it may be in some way 
commemorative of the surrenderof the Earl of Tjrrone in 
Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Bideford. N. D. 

671. — EDaKOUHBB Fahtlt. — Dick Edgecumbe (2nd 

Baron Mount Edgecumbe) died unmarried, 1761. — ^In his 

will proved in P.C.C., May, 1761, he mentions his " four 
chilorBn by Mrs. Ann Franks " alitu "Ann Day," viz. 

" Richard" and *' three daughters," all of whom were then 

minors, and he constitutes Horace Walpole her trustee. 

I am most desirous of learning : — 

1. When and where was Ann Franks or Day born and 
baptized ? 

2. Who were her parents ? 

3. Which was her real surname ; if Franks, whence 
that of Day, and vice verad ? 

. A. When and where did she die ? 

5. When and where were her four children bom and 
baptized ? 

6. The Christian names of each of the three daughters. 

7. The surname of each of the four children. 

8. What became of these four children ; also any othei 
particulars about her. 

I have seen it stated, in some book printed in 1770, that 
she was bom in Devonshire, near Plymouth, of poor 
parents ; that when eighteen she eloped with Dick Edge- 
OBmbe, and thatshetook upher abode at Mount Edgecumbe. 
But all this is very vague, and I require confirmation of 
i^ C. Mabos, 

20, Bmperor's-gate, London, S.W. ^ 



672.— Tbavbllino in Dbvon Am) CoBNWALL.~Hias 
any exhaustive statement been published on travelling 
in Devon and Cornwall during the last 200 years ? IT 
not, I should think in the WeUem AiUiquarp, your cor- 
respondents might collect some exceedingly interestingand 
curious facts bearing on the subject. 

1. When were the Cornish vans introduced ? I remem- 
bered them as quaint cumbrous machines, but still I believe 
improvements on ancient modes of travel. I wonder if 
any of them are still used in the remote parts of Corn- 
wall. 

2. It has been suggested that many of the Devonshire 
lanes are among the most ancient (after the Roman roads^ 
of our English roads, and that they were designed for 
paok'horses, and have been worn down by the hoofs of 
many generations of horses. The most antique British- 
rocMls are probably the causeways on Dartmoor. 

3. When were the first carriage roads formed in Corn- 
wall ? A great deal of interesting and curious matter 
might be coUeoted about our travelling in the days of 

old. 

W^. 8. L. S» 



§e0Ufs. 
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QuBBBB. — ^To querror fuorpropeily means "to quarry. 
But Nares also gives quarr, to choke, used by W. Browne^ 
a Devonshire man. I have little doubt that quarr, to 
choke up, or rather to become choked up, is a corruptioii 
(due to some oonfusion with quar, to quarry or a quarry) 
of the old word querkent also quarken^ to choke, stifle, 
suffocate (for which see HaUiwell's Dictionary). This is 
a Scandinavian word, derived from Icelandic JTirriE^a, more 
correctly Kvirl^a, to choke, a causal verb derived tron& 
Icelandic Kverk, the neck or throat. 

Cambridge. W. W. Skxat. 

Btdefobd (Obioin of Namb).— The Iforth Devtm 
Magazine was published at Barnstaple, " under the editor 
ship and management of a club of literary gentlemen, of 
whom the most prominent was Dr. Morgan." (Chanter's 
Literary Hutory of Barnstaple, p. 50). ** Beuton-by-the- 
Ford " occurs in the anonymous poetical "Induction" to 
the first volume, without explanation or reference of any 
kind. In the seoond volume it will be found in the intro- 
duction to a poem on Bideford, with the unsupported 
assertion I have ahready mentioned. 

Bideford. N. D. 

Thi Tillt Familt.— The parish of West Harptree^ 
in the county of Somerset, which is situated under the 
north side of the Mendips, was formerly, according to 
CoUinson {vide Collinson's History of Somerset, Vol IL), 
divided into two manors, vis.. West Harptree-Goumay 
and West Harptree-Tilly. The latter of these two manors, 
at the time of Domesday Survey, belonged to'Walter de 
Dowai, who was Baron of Bampton, in Devonshire. 
The under tenant of this manor was a person called 
Ralph. In the sixth year of the reign of Richard I., we 
are informed by CoUinson that a Henry de Tilly, a tenant 
of this manor, paid £14 ISs. as sontage for the king** 
ransom, and from that time branches of the TlUy family 
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begim to aoqaire property in different parts of Somerset- 
shire, and notably at Oannington, near Bridgewater. 
There is a black letter memorial to the memnry of Leonard 
Tilly, Esq., in one of ihe north windows of the oave of 
Oannington Church, without date. (See CoUinson.) The 
oonneotion of the Oannington branch of the family with 
Gomwall must have commenced at rather an early period. 
The Herald*s Visitation of Oomwall,1620,sbow8 a marriage 
as having taken place between Anthonie Tanner, of 
BrannellfinSt. Stephen's, Cornwall,and Elizabethjdaughter 

of Tylley of Oannington, ** in Com. 

Som'sett." He (Anthony) was the father of John Tanner, 
of Brannell, who famished the pedigree of the family in 
1620, whose eldest son Bernard was then twenty-six 
years of age. 

Among the list of the names of the chieftains given in 
"Stow's Chronicle," taken by him from "Tayleur's 
Chronicles of Normandy," as coming with William the 
Conqueror, is that of '*Le Sire de Tilly," but the name 
does not appear on the battle-roll, which is generally 
Admitted to have been compiled three hundred years after 
the conquest. A muster-roll was drawn up, it is stated, 
previously to the departure of the expedition from 
Normandy, in referring to which, after the battle, the 
Norman army was found to have been reduced from sixty 
thousand to forty-five thousand men. There is no 
evidence, however, to prove that this was the veritable 
bsttle-roll which^we are told was deposited with the sword 
of Harold and the consecrated banner, which WUliam* 
received from the Pope, at the high altar at Battle Abbey. 
Ph>bably the oldest list of the Conqueror's companions is 
that compiled by Wace in the reign of Henry IL 
Holinabead's " Copy of the Battle Boll," transcribed A.D. 
1577, gives 629 names, while the list 
contained in the chronicle of John Brompton, 
Abbot of Gervas, in Tortehire, who concluded 
his work with the death of Eichard I., contains but 240 
names. There are three books which may be accepted as 
authorities on the antiquity of families, viz. : — Domesday, 
temp. William I. ; Liber Niger temp, Henry H. ; an I 
Tuta de NevUl^ temp, Henry III. and Edward I. 

The founder of the Tilly or the De Tilly family came 
to this country in all probability about the same time as 
Sir Eeginald de Courtenay (in the reign of Henry U.), 
perhaps marrying the heiress of that manor of West Harp- 
tree, which afterwards had the family name affixed to it. 
The castle and lordship of Tilye is mentioned several times 
in the Botuli IformanicB, A.D. 1418. 

On the top of the window, near the Tilly memorial, in 
Oannington Church, CoUinson gives these coats: — 
Azure, three fleurs de lis or. 

Argent, a bend guies, on a chief cusure^ three escallops of 
the second, a chaplet for distinction. 

Argeni, a bend gtdet between three dragons' heads, 
erased soMe. 

Argent oatkfem^iable, between three pheons of the 
fint, two fleurs de lis gule$ ; impaling argent three fleurs 
de lis gules, a label of three points. 

The pheons as before; impaling, cusure, three fleurs de 
lis or. 

Argent^ a dragon erect sable ; impaling quarterly, or 
and octtfi^ four eagles erect countexohanged^ 



The pheons again ; impaling or on a bend gules three 

. . . argent. 

In the next window : — 

Argent, a chevron between three bugle horns sahle ; 
a crescent for difference. 

Argent three water bougets or. 

Azure and or counterchanged, a sun in glory. 

Ovles, three bezants, a label of three i>oints. 

Taunton; A. J. MONDAT. 

Ph(enioian versus Cornish, &o.— A translation of the 
Decalogue was sent you simply as a specimen of Cornish 
and English. A contrast of Hebrew with Cornish, as 
suggested by your correspondent "Hibyskwe," might hel]^ 
to solve a difficult question ; but this, I think, should be 
left to some Hebrew scholar, who also knows Cornish. 
A good comparison between Punic and an aUied tongue 
to Cornish, viz., the Iriah, may be found in Polwhele's 
"Historical Views of Devon," p. 187. The Punic is quoted 
from the Poenulus of Flautus, and the resemblance between 
the Punic and the Irish is very striking. The following 
may interest " Hibyskwo " and some of your readers ; — 



*( 



Pumc — Chim lach chunyth muin ys tyal mycthi barrii 
im schl. 

ft 

JrM^— Chimi lach chuinigh muini is toil miocht belridh 

lar mo scith. 
JFn^^M^.— A support of weak captives ; be thy will to 
instruct me to obtain my children. 

PttJiic. —Lypho can ethyth by mithii ad cedan binuthll. 
Irish, — Liomhtha can'ati bimitoheadeadan beannaithe. 
EnglisK — Let it come to pass that my earnest prayers 

be blessed before thee. 
Pitn»c.— Byr nar ob syllo homal o nim ! ubymis 

isyrthoho. 
Irish,— -'Biot nar ob siladh umhal ; o nimh 1 ibhim a 

frotha. 
English, — ^A fountain denied not to drop to the humble ; 

O Deity that I may drink of its streams." 
Plymouth. Frbd. W, P. Jaoo. 

DARTM00BLiBQiEND8.—(Ritriciu8 Walker, voL iii., 81).— 
In answer to Mr. Parfitt's enquiry as to " Patricius 
Walker," I am able to tell him that Patricius Walker was 
aiw«t{(2on^mtaken by Mr. Allingham, the editor of 
Fraser's Magazine, Seeing that the "Eambles " published 
by Mr. Allingham referred to Cornwall as well asto Devon-, 
shire, I almost wonder that Mr. Parfitt did not consult 
the index of the Bibliotheca OornufnsnsiB, where he would 
have found a reference to page 1358, which givespartioulars 
of Mr. AUingham's birth, death, ko. 

FXNZAKCn. 



(C 



Weekly Mercury I' October 27 th, 1883. 



KING'S BRIEFS. 

The Bev. Thomas Walker mentions another brief for 
the poor of Teignmouth and Shaldon, under 
date of 169L Now, this is an especially 
interesting one ; and all who have read Macaulay's 
History of England will remember his wonderful desorip 
tion of the attempt made by the French, under the oom- 
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mand of Tourville, to land on the coast of Devon. Having 
failed, Toarville contented himself by sending his galley to 
ravage Teignmouth. The inhabitants fled ; but all their 
dwellings were destroyed by fire, and it is for this loss that 
a Brief was ordered to be read in all the ten thousand 
parish churches of the land. A street, nowcalled French- 
street, marks the site where their dwellings ouce stood. 
If it would not take up too much space, I should have 
great pleasure In lending the Editor a copy I have of 
this Brief, for insertion in the Western Antiqwary, 

Teignmouth. Emilt Colk. 

[We shall be happy to receive the copy, and if possible, 
to publish it. — BDno&.l 



PALACE COURT, PLYMOUTH, AND ITS 

SURROUNDINGS. 
The historical facts or traditions regarding the old 
building recently demolished, and now replaced by the 
handsome, and commodious structure, aptly named 
the " Palace Court Board School, '* are of singular— not 
to say romantic — ^interest. In fact, a poetical or ficti- 
tious writer might here find scope for the display of the 
most imaginative powers ; for a romantic tale might be 
produced, in which the ancient grandeur of the Palace, 
combined with its historical associations, would give the 
piquancy which is so fully appreciated in this fiction- 
loving age. The former appearance of the spot, and the 
features of the old Palace itself, will be remembered by 
most Plymouthians ; and it is a satisfaction to know 
that those features and the air of genuine antiquity, 
which the old building presented, vrill be handed 
down to future generations in the window which adorns 
our New Quildhall (the Katherine of Arragon window) 
as well as on the canvas of several local artists. Mr. 
James Hine, in his interesting lecture on the "Old 
Buildings of Plymouth," describes the "Palace Court" 
as "a quadrangle, the north and west sides of which are 
occupied by the so-called Palace buildings, and the south 
by the ancient gateway. It is surrounded now in every 
direction by densely-populated houses of more modem 
construction. The buildings are of three stories of very 
substantial erection, with walls of dark limestone, pierced 
with numerous doors and windows, having granite 'dress- 
ings and mullions. When built, it must have been a 
▼ery noble house, and even in its present decayed state 
it is extremely picturesque. Of the interior — as it was 
originally— itis hardly possible to say much. Its modem 
proprietors have fitted it up with as many miserable rooms 
for as many miserable people as can be crowded into it. 
Here and there you meet with an old corbel in the wall, 
with carvings concealed by whitewash, of some noble oak 
timbers in the roof, to remind you of its former impor- 
tance." Yeiy little is known of the early his cory of the 
grand old mansion, but the little that can be gleaned, from 
tradition and history combined, enables us to identify it, 
almost beyond doubt, as the scene of more than one impor- 
tant event. Leland, the old historian and topographer, 
says that Richard Painter, a rich merchant, four times 
Mayor of Plymouth, the last time in 1492, "made a 
>goodly house towards the Haven," and there entertained 
Catherine, Princess of Arragon, during hpr stay in the 
West^ previous to her departure for London, there to be 



wedded to Prince Arthur, anil afterwards to be the ill- 
fated consort of Henry YIII. " She was grandly received 
here, with much feasting and rejoicing. The nobility ind 
gentry of the neighbourhood crowded to do honour to 
their future Queen, and entertained her from the time of 
her arrival with West-country sports and pastimes. The 
steward of the Royal Palace, Lord Brook, was sent by 
Henry YH., directly the news of the Infanta's atrival 
was known. The Duchess of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Surrey, likewise, came to attend on her." Authorities 
differ as to the exact site of Painter's house. Mr. 
LlewUyn Jewitt states, in his History of Plymouth, that 
the Princess of Arragon was " lodged at the Mayor's 
house in Notte-street, a house which seems 
to have been of considerable size and importanoe 
—in fact, the best in the town." Mr. Worth, on the 
other hand, expresses the opinion that the Palace Court 
was the scene of the important reception. And this 
view is borne out by other writers, as well as by tradition. 
This is no place to argue the point; but it may be sug- 
gested that the house until lately standing in Notte-street 
was of a later date than Painter's time, and that, 
although the ancient Mayoralty House was situated in 
Woolster-street for a long period— Yintry Ward 
having been the premier ward of the town — we have no 
evidence to show that the Princess was lodged there, but 
rather the reverse. Painter does not appear to have held 
the office of Mayor at the time ; but, being a rich man, 
having a " goodly house " and a large establishment, and 
being, moreover, a man of spirit and aadress, the pleasing 
task of entertaining a Royal visitor fell to him as a 
matter of right as well as of oonvenience. We have no 
doubt^ therefore, that the so-called, but aptly-styled. 
Palace Court was the mansion of Painter, and the place 
of habitation of the noble princess, whose union with 
England's Prince, and afterwards with England's burly 
monarch, has added so sad a page to the history of our 
country. Her appearance on the stage of England's 
history was brief, and though brilliant at the firsts it had 
a bitter end. Her career was remarkable ; her position 
difficult, and her fate me lancholy. Little imagination 
is needed to picture the festive scenes enacted in and 
around the palace, in those golden days, when the youn ; 
princess received the glad homage of the people amongst 
whom she had chosen to cast her lot. 
Another tradition says that Charles II. was also enter- 
tained in this spot) on the occasion of one of his visits to 
the town, but by whom does not transpire. 
It is certain that, for a long period previous 
to the time of Painter, this site was either built upon or 
surrounded by houses, and, meet likely they were the 
dwellings of rich people. The Plymouth of Edward 
in.'s time was clustered near to the shore and extending 
to this spot, and but a litUe beyond it. The invading 
Bretons had, doubtless, a notion of the wealth of some of 
the inhabitants, and of the rich booty to be obtained here 
when they made their fierce raids upon our coast in 1402-3^ 
firing the town, destroying, it is asserted, several 
hundred houses. 

Later events of much historioal import have been 
enacted in and around this spot, and doubtless the old 
house was the soene of many a banquet^ festival, or 
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Bol^Tnn oodI eranoe, as the mature of the tiinee demanded. 
The old Pahlaoe Oourt was aLso a silent witness of many 
changes, national as well as looal, affecting monarchs, 
oationa, and people ; nor was it less an example of 
the decay of earthly power and grandeur. We believe 
that it had been a palace in which Princes were 
entertained ; we know that it at last sunk into a habi- 
tation for the poorest and most abject of the people ; and 
now it has 0wen. place to a building, which is designed, as 
« Palace of Education, to teach many lessons to many ages, 
and in which, let us hope, the lessons taught by the 
Palace itself , and the interesting historical associations 
«lnstered around it, may not be f or^tten. 

Thero isone reference that must not beoTerlooked in this 
notice relating to the locality in which we are at present 
interested. In this street, or rather in a portion of it, 
now called Stillman-steet, formerly Seven Stars-lane, was 
bom, in the year 1804, JohnKitto, "the Plymouth Work- 
house boy,*' who became a doctor of divinity, a Hebrew 
aeholar and traveller, and a blbliad authority of great 
note. The career of John Kitto should rouse 
the slumbering ambition of many another Plymouth 
boy, prompting him to strive, by overcoming obstacles, by 
working m the face of difficulties, and, as in his case, by 
contending against even severe bodily affliction, to make 
a name famous like his throughout the civilised world. 
Such was Kitto. His name is inscribed on the roll of 
worthy Plymouthians, and Plymouth boys may well take 
his career as their stanilard ; although the boys of this 
generation have little in common with John Kitto with 
respect to difficulties in the acquisition of knowledge. 

A view of the interior of Palace Court, as it existed not 

long before its demolition, was given in an early number 

of the WeitemAfUiquarjf, and was included in the first 

▼olume. 

W. H. K. Wbioht. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OP 

DULVBRTON. 

The following notice on the name of Dulverton having 
appeared incur local paper% I herewith forward it to youi 
trusting that, especially with the few lines now added re- 
lating to Devonshire, it may be deemed deserving a place 
in the columns of the Western Antiquary, 

At the recent annual meeting of the Somerset- 
shire ArchsBological Society at Wiveliscombe, 
'*I>r. Pring raised the question as to the 
meaning and derivation of the name of Dulverton. 
The gnide-books were right in discarding the notion that 
it had anything to do either with the place or its inhabi- 
tants being in any way dull, but no solution of the name 
had, so far as he knew, been hitherto suggested. We 
must here follow the rule of seeking its etymology in the 
oldest known form of name, viz., the Celtic, which would 
be drawn from the natural features of the place. Now it 
is admitted that there was formerly a ford here over the 
river Barle, and this river presents to us at this point a 
very remarkable hendf as may readily be seen by reference 
to the ordnance map. D61, then, in the Celtic, means "a 
bend in a stream or river," and if we take this in con- 
nection with the existence of a ford at this point, we 



shall get Ddl-ford-ton, the ford-town at the bend of tha 
river. This certainly agrees with the natural features dl 
the place, and if any one wUl pronounce the word Ddl- 
ford-ton he will see how readily it passes into Dulvertoa. 
Much less violence is here done to the original than in 
many other instances, as in Bridgewater for Burg Walter, 
Brixton for Brighthelm0ton,and other similar examples." 
It is interesting to note that in the adjoining county dl 
Devon we have the two names which we here find com- 
bined in Dulverton — ^Dol-fordton, somewhat widely 
separated, and each, as might be expected, possessed of 
only one distinctive feature. Thus, near Orediton, w% 
have the name Fmriton, on a stream which falls into tfaa 
Creedy. In this instance, however, as the name implies^ 
there was merely an andent/oni here, and the stream, far 
from presenting a deep bend, is more than usuallj 
straight at this point. Again, sis miles north 
of Hatherleigh, we find a remarkable bend in 
the river Torridge, just sinular to that in the Barle at 
Dulverton, and here the Celtic Ddl presenis itself, but m 
in this case no ford apparently ever existed at this spot, it 
furnishes simply the name of DoUon to the parish whiidi 
adjoins this bend in the river. I am aware that DU 
means also "a fertile mead on a river's side," and like- 
wise merely "abend or curve." According to Dr. Owen 
Pughe, however, it means specially *'a bend in a stream o 

river," and this use of the word is well illustrated in tho 
two instances here cited. 

Whilst place-names are, as at present, justly re* 
cognised as " forming the earliest chapter in the 
local histoiy of the places to which they refer," so 
long will their investigation oontinue to attract and 
instruct. Assuming the interpretation here given to the 
name of Dulverton to be correct, we are taken back by it 
to a very remote period, when this place was little more 
than a sparsely scattered assemblage of huts, which had 
sprung upby a ford near the bend of the river and it may 
even then have borne the name of D6lford^ 
before ever the Saxon suffix Um .was added to 
it. Nor must the instance thus afforded of 
the expressive and comprehensive character of 
the nomenclature of our Celtic ancestors be altogether 
overlooked. It will not fail here to be noted that such a 
natural feature as a bend in a river requires even with ni 
at the present day the employment of several words to 
describe it, whereas in the Celtic it is at once expressed 
by the use of the single and very brief word D61, And 
this is not all, for the eharaeter tUio of the hend (li^e that 
of the wooden band or yoke used for oxen) is also con- 
veyed in this ifhort word of three letters, and it will be 
seen on reference to the ordnance map that this particular 
form or character of the bend of the river is very obser- 
vable in the two instanoes I have cited, on the Barle at 
Dulverton, and also on the Torridge at Dolton. 

Taunton. Jambb H. Pbino. M.p. 



ANCIENT CULTIVATION OF GARLIC IK 

CORNWALL. 

In Oarew's *' Survey of Cornwall" we find the follow- 
ing particulars, amongst others, under ** Stratton Hun- 
dred." '* His circuit is slender, but his fruitfulness great^ 
and the inhabitants' industry commendable, who reap a 
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large benefit from their orcharda'and garden8.bat especially 
from their garlidc (the countryman's triaole), which they 
send, not only into Oomwall, bnt many other shires 
besides" (p. 278, ed. 2nd.) 

Very similar statements, probably copied from Oarew, 
are made by Norden in his '* Survey ;" and Heath, in his 
"General Account of Cornwall," appended to "A 
Natural and Historical account of the Islands of Sdlly," 
notices garlic as produced at Stratton. 

The Lysons, ^n their volume on Oomwall, refer in the 
following words to Oarew's particulars, and also to tie 
cultivation of the plant in their day: — "Garew," say 
they, *' speaks of great quantities of garlick cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of Stratton, for exportation ; its cul- 
ture is now chiefly confined to private gardens ; it is, 
however, exposed to sale in the market, and purchased by 
the cattle-doctors " {Magna BriU. Cornwall^ p. cciv. ; 
1814). 

I have brought the preceding particulars together, with 
a view of enquiring for any old records, printed or other- 
wise, respecting the cultivation, exi>ort, and employment 
of garlic either at Stratton or elsewhere in the county 
of Cornwall. 

At the present day the county is known to botanists to 
produce in a few places a noticeable and gigantic species, 
Alliwn Ampelopratum, L., in a quasi- wild condition ; 
but its occurrence now is most probably entirely depen- 
dent on ancient cultivation. 
' Devonport. T. R. A. Bbigos. 



Qneri^H. 



673.— Mebbivalb Bbidob Faib.— Are there any tradi- 
tions about the fair at Merrivale Bridge T It is said to have 
been last held in 1625, and to be a possible relic of the 
times when at the Merrivale Bridge there was a lazge 
population. Penwith. 

674.— Magnet Magazine [Pltmouth].— Can anyone 
supply me with a short statement of the facts connected 
with the history of this magazine, founded in Plymouth 
and continued during the years 1822 and 1823? 

COBNKJUB WALFOBD. 

Belsize Pbrk Qardens, London, N.W. 

675.— Bishop Shobt.— I believe Bishop Short, of 
Adelaide, was a Devonshire man. I pee in Crodcford that 
he wrote some sermons, published in 1838, and Bampton 
Lecture, 1846. Did he publish any works since then? 
The subject ii interesting, not only for Devonshire but 
Australia, for the history of Australia oan hardly be 
written without referenoe to Bishop Short. 

W. S. Laoh-Ssctbka. 



§yit^$. 



WlSVBID OB "WTLTBID, THB NaMB or BiBROP 

Bonipaob. — Perhaps some of your readen may be 
inclined to think the above question of about as much 
importanoe as the difference 'twixt Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee ; yet, Mines Mr. Parfitt maintains his spelling 
of the English name of St. Boniface to be as frequently 
written as the other (ante p. 88), in the interests of his- 
torical aoonzacy I must ]oi& issue with him. 



I think some of the authorities-!-living or dead — will be 
found writing the name Winf rid, and im confirmation 
hereof will name a few distinguished men who have so 
written it,' having verified each case. Among old writers 
the time-honoured authors of the Worthies of Engla/nd 
and the Worthies of Devon, may be cited ; and the half 
dozen following among modem writers, all of whom are 
specialists in mediaoval history: — Soames, Newman, 
Merivale, Maclear, Freeman, and his disciple, the Ute 
Mr. J. R. Green ; the latter by the way, adopts the varian 
Winfrith. 

I will also throw in the well-known local names of Mr. 
Baring-Gould, the late Mr. R. J. King, and ^r. Thomas 
Kerslake. 

I may mention that the two last in my list both give 
credence to the belief that the name of the well at Crediton 
somitiemorates St. Boniface. 

In respect to Winifrid being feminine, I know from 
modem usage it, with others (e.g. Ella), is so regarded, 
and possibly in earlier times ; but, as in our own day there 
are certain Qhristian names bestowed upon ahildren of 
both sexes — e.g, Evelyn, Florence, Ac, the same 
practice may have obtained among our Anglo-Saxon 
forebears. 

I have noticed the prefix Wini in other Saxon names. In 
Newman's "Lives of the Saints" will be found the life of 
TFinibald, Abbot of Heidenheim. 

The Northumbrian Wilfrid, Bishop of York, was a 
distinguished [ecclesiastic, and if for no other reason than 
for the sake of distinguishing the two men, some 
difference in their names would be desirable, especially as 
Wilfrid, the Northumbrian, did not take a reUgious 
I name ; but there is no need to cast about for a distinction 
because there was ever one. 

In Anglo-Saxon history the feminine forms of the names 
at the head of this note are found, vis. :— Winfreda and 
Wilfreda ; and I was told the other day that thei« are 
two "blessed damosels" li^g in this "ever faithful 
city" owning the former name^ 

Exeter. Chablbs Elkin Mathewb. 

TwBBinBT-MAiD. — ^This is not a purely Cornish term. 
It means a maid who helps cook and housemaid between 
them ; and probably gets well worked and bullied by both. 
My housemaid (Cornish) and gardener (Devonshire man) 
are equally familar with the term. M. 

Seobbt CHAifBBBS.— In auswor to W. S. L. S., I beg to 
say that there is an opening in the kitchen chimney of 
Berry Pomeroy Castle < into a secret chamber, which has 
a small window to light it in the external wall of the 
castle. I visited the rain many years ago, and put my 
head up the chimney to try to discover a priest's hole, and 
there I found one. Of course, it was known to others long 
before. 

Kenton. G.P. 

Phoenioian A2n> OOBNiBH.— Such is the heading given 
by a correspondent who signs himself " W. F. C, Honm- 
bridge." It would take a great deal of time if one were io 
produce all the evidence that the Phcenidans traded with 
Cornwall. The overland trade in tin is so weU-known 
that it requires no further notice. It would be interestiiig 
if " W. F. C. " would let your readers have his evidence in 
support of his .'itatementi that probably "the Phoanioians 
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neyer went to OomwKll ;" that " they feared to pan the 
piUanof Henmles (the StrBits of QibnJtar) '* that they 
came ''perhaps to Southampton." I presume that that 



ooallty is meant that *'the Cornish language 
probably aTariatlonof the Oeltio tongues." Why does 
*' W. F. O. " say " probably?" Lastly, without taking up 
too muoh space, it may be suggested that ** W. F. C. '* 
confute the following, from among a number of writers. I 
will omit the statements of al2 tiie authentic writers on 
Cornish history. Th^ say the Phcenidans (iid come to 
Cornwall by sea. But let me give the opmions of an 
independent writer. ** Bodhart, "says the editor of Bollin's 
"ArtsandSoienoesof the Ancients," "that learned and 
ingenious orientalist .... has not only traced 
their progress" (the Phoenicians are q[K>ken of) "throughout 
the whole maritime coasts of the Mediterranean and 
Enzine Seas, but also through those of the Baltic Sea and 
German Ocean. He has also traced their progress beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, along the western coasts of Spain, 
the Bayof Bi8oay,and as far to the north-west as the coast 
Cornwall. The amber of Prussia, the silver of Spain, the 
tin of Britain, the gold of Ophir, the spices of Arabia, the 
linen of Egypt, the slaves of the Caucasus, the ivory of 



Africa^ thf tepper of Armenia, the horses of Cappadocia, 
centred in their emporium." 

Plymouth. Fbbd W. P. Jaoo. 

The Lxtb of Bbirfxbbis. —I have in my possession a 
parchment slip, in Latin, dated 2nd January, 1587, and 
endorsed Humphrey Speoott, Eaq., Sheriff, wherein 
Greorge Eveleighe, Gent., is summoned to surrender to 
Matthew Ley, Gent., and James Ley, Gent., 3 messuages, 
4 burgages, (dwelling houses?) 4 gardens, 4 ^roit gardens, 
60 acres arable, 50 acres meadow, 80 acres pasture, 40 acres 
wood, and 30 acres furze and scrub in Ley, Bereferrers, 
Beerabiston, and Tamerton, failing which to appear and 
answer at Westminster. This confirms Mr. Boase'a notes 
about thii family. The estate, which is still called Ley 
or Leigh, is now the property of Sir Francis Drake, Bart. 
It would be an interesting supplement to what has been 
already told us in your pages about the Ley family to 
know when, and by what means, the Drakes acquired 
thii estaite. Still more interesting would it be to learn 
something about the chapel said to have been built by 
Henry Ley, temp. Henry VH. 

Bereferrers Rectory. Fbedkbio. T. W. Wintle. 



/ 
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We give herewith an fllustration of another of the 
Dartmoor Crosses, folly described in Mr. Crossing's 
interesting paper, the first portion of which is published 
as a supplement to the present number. We are much 
indebted to Mr. Crossing for the pains he has bestowed 
upon these valuable notes, as well as for the expense he 
has incurred in connection with the same, and of the 
several illustrations which he has supplied. The fifth, 
and remaining illustration of these Dartmoor Ciosses, will 
be given in our next number, when we hope also to 



publish the concluding portion of Sir. Crossing's notes on 
this interesting topic. 

The other illustration given in thQ present number is of 
the house at Crowndale, near Tavistock, in which Sir 
Francis Crake was bom. (See notes on pp. 112, 115, of 
the present number.) The woodcut is a correct copy of 
the sketch in Lewis's " Scenery of the Bivers Tamar and 
Tftvy." Bdn. 1823. 

Bditob. 
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FOLK-LORE.— OLD POPULAR JUSTICE. 

Our forefathen in Moluded cUrtricti had, in their un- 
written law, very rude but not leis effectual modes of 
ponishnenti for offenoet against order, morality, or 
decency. These were awarded by the voxpopuli, without 
any reference to " justiee of peace and coram.** When- 
erer the moral sense of the public was offended by a glaring 
breach of connubial fidelity, the parties so transgressing 
were punished by being held up to public reprobation by 
what was called a Rtdinff. 

A cart was got,donk^8 were harnessed in,and a pair, per- 
sonating the guilty or suspected, were driven through the 
streets, attended by a train of men and boys. At Polperro 
the attendants acted as trumpeters ; the bullocks' horns 
used by the fishermen at sea for fog or night signals were 
always available for the purpose. The mummers were vety 
cautious, by careful disguise in dress and voice, and avdd- 
ance of anything directly libellous in their rather ribald 
dialogue, to keep themselves out of the clutches of the 
law. I remember one riding, when an old rusty cannon 
of the smuggling period was waked up from its long 
quiet for service on the occasion, and, bursting, led to the 
mutilation of several and the death of one. 

The '* Mock-hunt *'of Stokeclimsland is something akin 
to this. 

A very few yean ago six persons were summoned before 
the Osllington magistrates for indulging in a game called 

" Mock-hunt," thereby causing the obstruction of a 
horoughfare. The defendants were accused of disguis- 
ing themselves, running up and down the highway, blow- 
ing horns, and making a great noise. A bonfire was 
Ughted in a neighbouring field. Mr. fVost, the lawyer, 
who made an able defence, urged that *' the parties were 
summoned, with a view of putting a stop to an old eustom, 
o!der,in fast. In theooontiflsof Devon andCkNmwall than the 
Diroroe Oomrt itwlf. It was when an Improper iatimaoy 



took place between married parties that persons 
took this opportunity of assembling in the manner des- 
cribed." The prisoners were fined in a mitigated i>enalty. 
Gases of this rude justice are even now not uncommon, 
but are getting rarer year by year. 

Biding the hatch is a sort of vulgar ordeaL of which I 
have only traditional knowledge, never having seen it in 
actual practice. In a case of gross moral misconduct 
among members of a religious body, the erring one is said 
to be arraigned, and his guilt or innocence determined by 
placing him astride the hatch, which generally supple- 
mented the meeting-house door. The hatch being 
violently swung to and fro, the accused was acquitted if he 
fell inwards, and condemned if he fell outwards, and was 
accordingly re-admitted to conmiunion or expelled the 
society. 

Various forms of ordeals and wagers once prevailed 
among ourselves, and still prevail amongst undvilised 
people, where guilt or innocence is submitted to trial by 
divine judgment rather ttian human testimony. 

Bodmin. T. Q. 0. 

KEIGWIN. 
The family of the Keigwins are intimately connected 
with Comish history, for Jenkin Keigwin was killed by 
the Spaniards at Meusehole in 1595, and to John Keigwin 
we are indebted for the preservation of many relics of the 
Oomish language. The name means Keig or Kei, dog,-— win 
or widn, white,—*' the white dog," the cognisance of the 
family. This is Ik characteristically Celtic mode of desig- 
nation. The well-known Banquo in *' Bfacbeth " meant tJi 
same. Ban, white — ibii, dog. It is a pity the old arms of 
the family, t.«., the three white dogs, should be now re- 
moved ftom the sign of the Keigwin Arms at Mouse- 
hole. Though probably not very andent th«y were a link 
with the past W. S. Laob-Sztbka. 



THE POET OAT'S CHAIB. 

In a curious oolleetion of chairs made by Mr. George 
Godwin, at South Kensington, is one that was used by 
our DeroDshlrt Poeti John Gay,at least I pranime 10 from 
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the paragraph in " Tho World" for October 2Uh, p. 7. 
After speaking of a chair that had probably been used by 
Anne Boleyn herMlf, the writer says, " Much more exact 
tm to pedigree is a curiooa looking engine near it, something 
between a saddle and a chair, in which the M.F.H. is 
placed at a foxhunting dinner, and which is shaped like 
a saddlcso that thelegs of that important functionary may 
not be deflected from the curve which has become natural 
to them. This queer chair is used by sitting saddlewise 
across it, with the face toward the back, on which there is 
not only a desk, but a receptacle for holding pens and 
ink, and sconces for candles. Under the arms of the chair 
are drawers, each turning on a pivot ; under the seat is a 
drawer for books or paper ; and behind this is a secret 
drawer, in which were found some B£SS. : 
among others a commission appointing a relation of Gay 
to a post in the army. The chair is a piece of good work, 
of very fine-grained dark-coloured mahogany ; the seat, 
back, and arms stuffed and covered with greenish-brown 
leather, studded with brass nails.** 

I think this should find a place in the WeHern Anti- 
quary, Should a copy of the paper in which this will pro- 
bably appear fall into the hands of Mr. Godwin, he might 
perhaps be able to confirm this, or otherwise ; or he might 
be able to add to it, as it is weU to treasure up any re- 
miniscences of the men who have left their " footprints on 

the sands of time.'* „ ^ 

Exeter. B. Pabfitt. 

SIR JOHN GAYER 

[We are favoured with the following communication 
which appeared in the DaUyNtwB of October 20. Several 
correspondents have called attention to this interesting 
matter, but, inasmuch as Mr. Shute has sent a copy of 
his letter, we prefer to re-print the same in our columns. 
Further notes on this Plymouth "worthy" will be 
acceptable. —Editor. J 

Sir,— Tour impression of this date contains a short 
leading artide alluding to the service held yesterday even- 
ing, according to annual custom, at the church of St. 
Eatherine Oree, Leadenhall-street, to commemorate the 
preservation of Sir John Gayer from the attack of a lion 
in Arabia in the year 1631. Sir John was a native of 
Plymouth, but settied in London, where he became what 
was then termed a " Turkey merchant,** and, as such, 
acquired a considerable fortune. He was a member of the 
Fishmongers* Company, was sheriff of London in the year 
1635, and Lord Mayor 1646-7. On the 16th October, 
about 250 years ago, he was in the deserts of Arabia, upon 
business which required his personal attention. By some 
means he became detached from the caravan, and, while 
quite alone and unarmed, he was much alarmed at seeing 
a lion approaching him. Scarcely knowing what to do, he 
fell upon his knees, and asked the Lord to deliver him 
from his perilous position. The lion looked at him 
savagely, but, upon seeing htm in this position, after a 
few moments walked away in an opposite direction. The 
merchant, on rising from his knees, made a solemn vow 
that upon his safe return home he would commemorate 
this providential deliverance by some benevolent act. 
Upon reaching England he accordingly left a sum of 
money to provide for this sermon every year, in addition 



to a bequest to the parish church of his native town. Fly- 
mouth. He also liberally endowed many other charities 
in the city of London, including Christ's Hospital. In 
consequence of his loyal attachment to King Charles I., 
he was ordered by Cromwell's Parliament to pay a fine of 
£500, a considerable sum at that time, and in default of 
payment he was committed to the Tower. In the British 
Museum might be seen a copy of his petition to Parliament^ 
asking, not for mercy, but for justice. He ultimately 
obtained his freedom, and died in the year 1640.— I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
Liverpool, Oct. 17. Abthub Shutk. 



Qu$n$B. 



676.— Naval Satinos and Traditions.— Can any of 
your readers tell me what is the origin of the saying *' the 
Admiral has fallen down the hatchway f* I used often 
in my childhood to hear it said when the salute of a man-of- 
war announced that a ship had entered the Sound, re- 
turned from foreign service. I cannot exactiy call to 
mind the particular words, but they were somewhat as I 
have given them. Possibly there was some tradition or old 
naval ** yam*' connected in some way with the exjweasioii. 

Kkarlit. 

677.— The Old Pltuouth Mills.— Drake is said to 
have built three mills in or dose to the town, and theae^ 
I believe, are mentioned in Corporation Documents as 
Higher, Middle, and Lower Mills. If , as I have seen 
stated. Higher Mill was that now known as Drake*s-place 
Mills, and Middle Mill, that recently demolished in 
Pound-street, where was Lower Mill ? If that was the 
one in Mill-lane, when was the one built which used vo 
stand on the site of Sherwell Chapel ? 

W. S. B. H. 
678.— Mu. Petkb Quill and Thb Zikgba Club.— I 
have recently met with a copy of '* The ( Life and Adven- 
tures 1 of I Mr. Peter QuiU 1 A Country Attorney | by 
Benjamin Boscawen | Printed for the Ifingra Club | 
1859 1 .** Thesoenery of it is laid to a great extent in 
Devon, and particularly in Plymouth and Devonport I 
have been told that it is founded on fact, and that it is 
pretty nearly a biography of a local lawyer. Can your 
readers give any information about it» and say what was 
the Zingra Club, for which it is said to have been 
printed? 

Devs. Junb. 

679.— Benefit Societies in Devon and Cornwall. — 
Would it be possible to form a list of the Benefit Societies 
which have existed or are existing in the two counties, 
giving some particulars of the formation and progress of 
each society, and of the advantages to be obtained by the 
members ? As a contribution to this subject, I append a 
list of the societies which were in existence in the borough 
of Penzance in the year 1873 : — Mount Sinai Lodge of 
Freemasons, Foresters* Friendly Society, Mount's Bay 
Friendly Sodety, Odd Fellows' Friendly Society, Opera- 
tive Stonemasons* Friendly Society, Penwith Annuitant 
Society, Penzance Annuitant Society, Weel^yan General 
Assurance Society, Toung IVadeamen's Society. In 
addition to the abovenamed nine benefit societies, thera ^ 
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were also three LoAn Societies, namely, The Monnt's Bay 
Mutnal Loan Society the Penzanoe Mutual Loan Society, 
and the West Penwith Provident Loan Society ; but I be- 
lieve the first two of these benefit societies no longer exist. 
Uany of these benefit societies published annual reports. 
An account of these can be found in the Bibliotheca Cornu' 
hUfiM, iii, 990-96. The Mount Sinai Lodge of Free- 
mftsons above mentioned is the oldest lodge in the 
piovinoe of Cornwall, except one, that of the " Love and 
Honour'* at Falmouth. The charter or warrant of consti- 
tution is dated 1770. The number of subscribing 
members at the date named was forty-four. There is 
also a Royal Arch Chapter connected with the lodge. 

Pbnzanok. 



S^flli^B. 



Let, Eabl of Mablbobouoh.— The ve/y interesting 
papers which have lately appeared in the WeUem 
Antiquary induce me to send a few additional notes on 
this old family, long connected with Beer Feners, and 
whose name is still continued there in the estates known 
«H ** Higher and Lower Ley. The first of this honour- 
able stock named in local history is Sir William Ley, 
whoee son Sir Henry Ley was settled at Beer Ferrers in 
1248. From him descended Henry Ley of Beer Ferrers, 
who was also of Tefont Evyas, in Wilts, and who married- 
Dionysia, daughter and co-heir of Walter St. Manx. 
Esquire. Six sons were bom of this marriage, the 
youngest of whom, named James, was destined by rare 
gifts and natural endowments to fiU a place on the roll of 
the English Peerage. James Ley, Earl of Marlborough, 
Baron Ley of Ley, in Beer Ferrers, and a Baronet, was 
^m about the year 1$52. At an early age he went to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and afterwards studied law 
at Lincoln's Inn On the accession of James I. he was 
made a serjeant-at-law, and soon afterwards constituted 
Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench in Ireland. He 
was also King's attorney in the Court of Wards. At this 
time he is described aa residing at Westbury in Wiltshire, 
the manor of which had been purchased about 1500. In 
the 22 year of James L he was made Lord High Treasurer 
of England and Baron Ley of Ley. One of the first acts ot 
Charles I., on his ascending the throne, was to confer the 
honour of an Earldom on this eminent man, and make 
iiim Preddent of the OoundL These honours he did not 
long enjoy, but resigned them with his life full of years 
in 1628. His remains found a place of sepulture in the 
•ancient Chantry Chapel in the Heywood Aisle of West- 
bury Church, where there is a handsome monument beanng 
his eiBgy and that of his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Pettey. of Stock Talmage. 
Oxon., Esquire. The following is thelinscription : — 

"Here rest in peace the bones and ashes of the Lord 
-James Ley, Knight and Banmet, the sixth son of Henry 
Ley, of Tefont Evyas, Esq., who, as a young man having 
undertaken the study of jurisprudence, deserved so highly 
on aoeoont of his excellence therein that he attained to 
the highest rank of legal fame. He was made Chief 
•Justice to the King's Bench in Ireland, and, being recalled 
to England, was made King's Attorney in the Court of 
Wards, and lastly principal in the King s Bench, which 



offices when he had fulfilled with great honour, on account 
of his uprightness. King James conferred upon him the 
title of Baron Ley of Ley (the ancient seat of his family 
in Devon), admitted him to his Privy Council, and made 
him High Treasurer of England; and King Charles 
honoured him by increasing his title to Earl of Marlborough, 
and by making him President of the Boyal Council. 

"His wife was Mary, daughter of John Pettey, of 
Stock Talmage, Oxon., Esquire, (whose body is placed 
beside him), by whom he had a numerous family : Heniy, 
now Earl of Marlborough, James William, Elizabeth. 
Anne, Mary, Dionysia, Margaret^ Hester, Martha, and 
Phoebe. After his first wife's death he married Mary, the 
widow of Sir William Bowier, Knight, after whose decease 
he married Jane, daughter of Lord Butler, by whom he 
had no issue. 

"And so this great man, whom nature had found of 
great sagacity, and had perfected with learning (his 
official duties were well performed up to declining age), 
his end caused by the decay of old age, gave up to God in 
London, at Lincoln's Inn (the place which he loved of all 
others), in peaceful death, the soul which had deserved so 
highly of his country, March 13th, 1628. — Henry, Earl of 
Marlborough with many tears, erected this monument to 
his parents as a last duty," 

Surmounting the monument is a shield of arms quarterly 
of twelve as f dlows : — 

I, Argent, a chevron between three eeM hecult couped 
edble (Ley), 

f. Argent, a chevron engraiUd enemieit between three 
beart* heade cowped tabic (Ley), 

5, Or a chevron azure between three roeee guUi 
[Boudl). 

4' Argent, a chevron, between three magpiee edbU 
(Kingdon), 

6. Argent, three trees, erased vert, two and one 
(Charley). 

6. Ermine, a chevron vaire between three leopard^ 
heads azure ( ?) 

7. Argent, on a chevron azure, three sheaves, or 
(CfradockK 

8. Argent, ttoo chevrons gules, a lahd of three points 
vert (St, Maur), 

9. Chiles, ten bezants, four, three, two and one 
(ZoucheK 

10. Or, a lion rampant, within an orle of crosses 
crosslets, azure ( Lovell ), 

II, Azure, a cross fiuery or (Pavdy), 

It, Argent, a chevron between three seals* heads, couped 
sable (Ley), 

On another part of the monument are two other shields, 
thus emblasoned i-^ 

1, Argent, a chevron, between three beartf heads, sable 
(Ley). 

i. Ley impaling quarterly, or, and azure on a bend vert ] 
three martlets of the first (PeUy). 
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This latter coat indkates that the effigy of the female U 
that of the Barra fiwt wife, who died before the honour of 
an earldom waa conferred upon her husband. A portrait 
of this eminent judge is published with his ''Law 
Reports," in 1659. Sir R. G. Hoare has also given it in 
his " History of Wiltshire.** Although two centuries have 
passed sinoe the Leys hare become extinct in Westbury, 
the character of the good earl seems to have been cherished 
and reverenced there ; for the monument is in a 
good state of preservation, showing that within those 
years, pious and disinterested hands and liberal hearts 
have freely contributed their labour to keep from decay 
and ruin, the monument of a man whose pure and honour- 
able life is to this day associated with the history ot 
Westbury, and in a lesser degree with the parish of Beer 
Ferrers in Devon, where his ancestors so long resided, and 
where one of them founded a chapel in which to com- 
memorate their name at an altar of intercessory prayer. 
The name is still commemorated in Berr Ferrers by the 
duration of the Ley estate, but I believe the 
ehapel has long since perished. The Earl of Marlborough 
reckoned the great Milton amongst his personal friends, 
and the poet was often a welcome vidtor to his hoone. 
The following lines dedicated to Marcaret Ley is a fitting 
tribute to the noble earl*s character, and to our closing 
remarks of him : — 

" Dauarhter to that good Earl, once President 
Of England's Ooundl and her Treasury, 
Who lived in both unstained with Kold or fee, 
And left them both more in himself content, 
Till the sad breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory, 
At Chsronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 
Though later bom than to have known the days 
Wherein your father flourished^ yet by yon 
Madam, methinica I see him living yet. 
So well your words his noble virtue praise, 
That all both judge yon to relate them true. 
And to possess them, honoured Margaret." 



Stoke, Devonport. 



J. W. 



Ck>RNiSH AND Phcenioian.— The inquiry into the 
posrible connection between Oomish and Phoenician may 
seem interesting at first sight, but unfortunately the now 
accepted laws of philology are not encouraging to us in this 
matter. The usually accepted view is that the Oomu- 
British was a language of the Cymric division of the Celtic 
family of languages, nearest to Breton of all living tongues, 
and that these Celtic languages are distinctly Aryan or 
Indo-European, cognate to the Sanscrit, the Latin, the 
Greek, the Old Gothic, the Old Slavonic, &c. The Semitic 
family differs from the Aryan on many essential points, 
not least in the grammar. A large school of philologists 
deny that there is any connection between the Aryan and 
Semitic languages. I think they put the cases too 
strongly, for resemblances in some points are traceable, but 
still an Aryan langpiage is always far nearer to other Aryan 
languages than to any Semitic language. The test of 
sentences is not a fair one. Resemblances should be 
traced in words and grammar, as to the lesemblanoes 
between Axyan and Semitio langaages. I believe they 
wUl be found more numeroiu if the Inquiry ii 



carried on further, but this probably wonld apply to all» 
If there are any connections traoeikble between Cornish and 
Phoenician, it would be well to ascertain if the same 
connections may not be traced in other Aryan andSemitio 
languages. 
Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbva. 

Bell AT thi Dooktabd, Divonfobt.— I have not 
seen any reply to H. Sharrock, in the June number of the 
WetUm ArUiguarjf ; but, in reading Sanford*s "Tonrist's 
Companion,*' I have come across the following otatement 
respecting the bell then in use, and I presume the same as 
is now employed :— *' The bell |is supported on a column 
made of the mainmast of an East Indiaman and . . . 
was taken from the Tonnant, when captured at the battle 
of the Nile by Nelson, and was previously stolen from the 
famed church of St. John, in the island of Malta, by the 
French.** Probably this ia what H. Sharrock refers to. 

Dbvs. Junb 

Abb Phcsnician and Cobnibh sohbwhat Alikk ?^ 
Such was the heading of an article by Dr. Jago in the 
Wettem Antiquary of September 28th, in which he g'^ves 
quotations from various writers corroborating the 
view that there wcu a similarity ; and 
at the end of his articles follows the 
note promising the insertion of the Ten Commandments 
in English and Cornish. When I saw this, I concluded 
that the object was to further elucidate the supposed 
similarity ; And it was under these circumstances that I 
wrote my question (No. 664), and ventured to suggest that 
a comparison with the Cornish words with the Hebrew 
was really necessary. This was not inserted tQl after the 
appearance of the commandments in Cornish, and in the 
Wettem Antiquary of 20th of October Dr. Jago says he 
sent the commandments '* simply as a specimen of Cor- 
nish and English.** As he did not intend them to be 
connected with the subject under this heading, of ooursA 
we cannot fairly expect him to provide the missing link of 
comparison, which I venture to think so necessary for the 
consideration of this subject, that I would earnestly join 
Dr. Jago in appealing to some Hebrew scholar to furnish 
you with the Ten commandments in the way I suggested, 
namely, written out in English letters, so that all may 
compare them for themselves with the Cornish, as given 
by Dr. Jago. If we are to understan that the Punic, as 
given, is as similar to the Phoenioian as Irish is to 
Cornish, then the extracts from Polwhele go far to 
establish the supposed likeness between Phoenician and 
Cornish. Hibtbkwx. 

[In Dr. Jago*B article under this heading in the- 
Wentem Antiquary of last week, a quotation referring 
to Boohart contained a curious misprint. For '* ivory from 
Cornwall,** read "ivory from Africa.'*— Editob.1 

Lbat.— This is nothing but an old and more, correct 
pronunciation of the word let, which is now preserved 
only in the compounds in-let and out-let. It means a way 
or course. It occurs as A.S. geidete, a neuter sb., moan- 
ing course, from the verb kUtan, mod. "R, let, io permit, 
'let go. The A. S. thviora weffa gddetu^ Ue,, eounies of 
three ways, ai^plied to a place where three roads met, be- 
came prov. E. (BBsez) tkrttre Itet, now oomiptsd into 

hree rdeet. 

Waltxb W. Bxxst. 
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Weekly Mercury^' November lo/A, 1883. 

A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OP DARTMOOR 

.AJLLINGHAM, WiLLiAK.— (See '* Tiokler." 

AJiBRY, P.F.S.— Stones found at Swinoombe (Dartmoor) 

probably oonneoted with Alieieni Mining there. Tram. 

Defoon, Awk,^ toL i^., 1870. 

ANDREWS, Ghablks.— The Priioner'e Memoirs, or, 
Dartmoor Fris<m, containing a Complete and Impartial 
Histoiy of the Entire OaptiTi^ of the Amerioans in 
England, from the Oommenoement of the late War 
between the United States and Great Britain, nntilall 
Prisoners were released by the Treaty of Qhent. Also 
a Fartionlar Detail of all Ooonrrenoes relatire to that 
fiorrid Massacre at Dartmoor, on the fatal erening of 
the 6th of April, 1815. The whole carefully compiled 
from the Jonmal of Charles Andrews, a Prisoner in 
Bngland from the commencement of the War, until 
the Release of all the Prisoners. Frontispifce--« 
folding View of Dartmoor Prison. New York, printed 
for the Author, 1815. 

SATE, 0. Spsnoi.— On the Glitter of the Tors of Dart- 
moor. IVans. Dewn, Aiaoc,, voL iv., 1871. 
A Gontribution towards determining the Etymology of 

Dartmoor Names. Ibid, 

On the Prehistoric Antiquities of Dartmoor. Ibid, 
Do. do. 2hun9. Plpmouth IntlUtUion, vol. iv., 

1869-73. 

On Prehistoric Dartmoor. Ibid. 

On the Original Map of the Boyal Forest of Dartmoor, 

illnstrating the Perambulation of Henry m, 1240. Trant. 

JDevon, AsaoCt vol. v., 1872. 
Researches into some Ancient Tumuli on Dartmoor. 

Jlnd. 

Do. do. Ibid, voL vL, 1873. 

Orimspoundandits Associated Belies. Tratu, Plymouth 

Jfutiiutian, toL ▼., 1673-4. 

BRAY, Mbs.— The Borders of the Tamar andTayy. 3 toIs. 
liondon, 1836. Remainders afterwards issued with a 
new title-page. New edit., pub. 1870 in 2 toIs. This 
work contains a good deal of information relative to 
Dartmoor, chiefly extracted from the Rev. E. A Bray's 
Journal. 

<:}ARBINaTON,N.T.— Dartmoor: a Descriptive Poem. 
I^ondon, 1826. With P^face and Notes by W. Burt. 
Since re-publisbed, both separately and with the 
Author's collected poems. 

•OATEL, L.— La Prison de Dartmoor, ou B^t Historique 
des Infortnnes et Evasions des Prisonniers Fran^ait en 
Angleterre, sous TEmpire, depuis 1800 Jusqu'en 1814. 
2 vds. Paris, 1847. 

<X)AKEB, Jonas.— A Sketch of the Several Denomina- 
tions of Beligion in the Christian World, with a short 
aoeount of Atheism, Deiim, Judaism, and Mahometan- 
Ism. By Jonas Ocaker, the Dartmoor Poet. Tavistock, 
1871. This sketch is in rhyme ; Mr. Ooaker has also 
printed sevoal nngle pleoes deseriptivo of the n^^r. 



GOLLIEBt W. F«— Dartmoor. Traau. Devon, Asaoe,, voL 
viiL, 1876. 

OOTTLE, JoBXFH.— Dartmoor, and otherPoems. (With 

Notes on Dartmoor). London, 1823. 
CBOKEB, Db.— A Guide to the Eastern Escarpment of 

Dartmoor, with a Descriptive Map. London. No date 

on title, but the last page has " Bovey-Traoy, May, 

1851." 
DABTMOOB COMMnTEE.— first Beport of the 

Committee on Dartmoor, in connection with the Devon* 

shire Association. Tram, Devon, Auoc, vol. iz., 

1877. 

Second do. Ibid., voL x., 1878. 

Third do. Ibid,, voL xi., 1870. 

DAVIDSON, J. B.— Some Anglo-Saxon Boundaries, now 
deposited at the Albert Museum,Exeter. STrane. Devon* 
Asaoe., voL viiL, 1876. 

DIXON, M1B8 SOPHIK.— A Journal of Ten Days' Excnrs* 

ion on the Western and Northern Borders of Dartnuxur* 

Plymouth, 1830. 

A Journal of Eighteen Days' Excursion on the Eastern 
and Southern Borders of Dartmoor, ko, Plymouth, 
1830. 
DYMOND, BOBKBT.—Widecombe Chronicle and Dart* 

moor Gasette, Edited by Robert Dymond. Sold at the 

Bazaar at Torquay in aid of the funds for restoring tha 

parish church of Widecombe. Torquay, 1875. 

Things New and Old concerning the Parish of 
Widecombe- in-the-Moor and its Neighbourhood. Edited 
by Robert Dymond, F.S.A Torquay, 1876. 

Historical Documents relating to Dartmoor. Trwu 
Devon, Auoc, voL xi, 1870. 
EVANS, Baohkl.— Home Scenes ; or, Tavistock and its 

Vicinity. London, 1846. 

Contains some account of Dartmoor scenery, ko. With 
letter on the botany of Dartmoor by S. Baron, and ona 
on the scenery and antiquities by S. Dixon. 
HAWEEE, Rev. Tbbabubkb.— River of Dart. TroM, 

Devon, Amoc, voL xii., 1880. 

HEMANS, MB8.~Dartmoor. A Poem. For tius poem 

the authoress was awarded the prise of fifty guineas^ 

offered l^ the Royal Society of Literature in 1820, for 

tbe best on the subject. 
JONES, Rbv. J. P.— Observations on the Scenery and 

Antiquities in the neighbourhood of Moreton-Hamp-stead, 

and on the Forest of Dartmoor, Devon. Exeter, 1823. 

A Guide to the Scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Ashburton, Devon. Exeter, 1823. Another edit. 1830. 
KELLY, John.— Celtic Remains on Dartmoor. Tram, 

Devon, As$oc, vol. i., 1862-6. 
KING, RiOHABD John.— The Forest of Dartmoor and 

its Borders. An Historical Sketch. London, 1856. 

Dartmoor Legends. Quarterly Review, June, 1873. 

LEGENDS.— Dartmoor LegendB, and other Poems. By 
a Lady. Exeter, 1857. 
LEWIS, F. C— Picturesque Scenery of the Biver Dart^ 

from its Source in the Wilds of Dartmoor to its Mouth 

in the English Channel, in/ac-«tOM/M of the Drawingn^ 

(38 Plates). London, 1821. 
MABSH, Mbs.— Chronicles of Dartmoor, 3vols. LondoD« 

1866. Thisisaworkoffictioih 
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ORMEROD» O. W.— Sapposed British and Dniidioal 
BemainB in the Famhei of Chagford and Gidley, and 
the adjoining part of Dartmoor. Tram. PlymaM. In- 

BtUution, 1858. 

Bock Basins in the Granite of the Dartmoor District. 
Quarterly Jaumal of the Geological Soc,, 1859. 
Hut Circles on the Eastern side of Dartmoor. Arckao- 

logical Assoc,, 1864. 

On the Traces of Tin Streaming in the Vicinity of Chag- 
ford. Trans, Devon. Assoc., vol. L, 1862-6. 

What is Grimspound? Ibid,, vol. v., 1872. 

Notes on Bnde Stone Remains situate on the Easterly 
Bide of Dartmoor. (Read before the Royal Arohaologioal 
Institnte, 30th Jnly, 1873.) Privately printed, Exeter 

1876. 

Archaological Memoirs Relating to the East of Dart- 
moor. Exeter ; no date to title, but introductory notice 
dated 1876. This work consists of two of the foregoing 
Memoirs, with other i>apers. 
PENGELLY, W.— Recent Discoveries in the Parishes of, 

Chagford and 'Manaton, Devonshire. TrarhS. J>ev<m. 

Assoc, vol. xii., 1880. 
BENDEL, J. M.— Report of a proposed Line of Railway 

from Plymouth, &c., to Exeter over Dartmoor. 
BOWE, Rbv. Samuel.— Antiquarian Investigations in the 

Forest of Dartmoor, Devon. Trans. Plymcvih Instilu- 

turn, vol i., 1830. With a view of the Stone Avenues 

near Merivale ^idge, and eye sketch of same by CoL 

Hamilton Smith. 

A Perambulation of the Antient and Royal Forest of 
Dartmoor, and the Yenville Precincts, or a Topographical 
Survey of the Antiquities and Scenery, &o. Plymouth, 
1848. Map and 11 lithographs. Second edition, 1856. 

STOKES, Hbnbt Srwill.— The Lay of the Desert. A 
Poem in two Cantos. London, 1830. 

"TICKLER." ALLINGHAM, WiLUAM.— Devonshire 
Sketches : Dartmoor and its Borders. By Tickler. 
Exeter. Several editions. A series of sketches for the 
most part reprinted from the Devon Weekly Times. 

" A.D.TOR."— Autumn and other Manoeuvres on Dart- 
moor. By A.D. Tor. London, 1873. 

WIDEOOMBE.— A True Relation of those sad and 
lamentable Accidents which happened in and about the 
Parish Church of Wlthycombe in the Dartmoores, in 
Devonshire, on Sunday the 21 of October last, 1638. 
4to. London, 1638. 

A Second and moat exact Relation of those sad and 
lamentable Accidents, which happened in and about the 
Parish Church of Wydecombe neere the Dartmoores, in 
Devonshire, on Sunday, the 21 of October last, 1638. 
4to London, 1638. 

WILKINSON, Sib Gabdneb.— British Bemains on Dart- 
moor. Archcelogioal Assoc, vol. xviiL 

WORTBL, R. N.— Notes on the Htstorical Oonnectioiks of 
Devonshire Plaoe-Namea. Trans. Devon. ^s«oe.,vdL x», 
187a 
Lydf Old and its Castle. Ihid., vol zL, 1879. 

The above list is a very incomplete one, I know, but it 
includes all the principal works relating to the moor, I 



thhik. Doubtless many contributors to the Wedem 
AntiqiMry will be able to add to it, and so cany out the 
suggestion made by " Gild Helm.'* 

There are many writers, who give information about 
the moor, whose works perhaps can hardly be considered 
as belonging to its Bibliography ; such as Polwhele, and 
Moore, in. their Histories of Devon, Shortt, Blewitt, Miss 
Chanter, in Ferny Combes, with others ; and a good deal 
of information respecting the customs of the tinners' 
parliaments at Crockem Tor will be found in Pearoe'a 
Laws and Customs of the Stannaries. 

South Brent. WiLUAM CBOSsnro. 

[We shall be glad to receive additions to the above 
interesting list, and heartily commend Mr. Crossing'a ex- 
ample to other contributors.— Editob.] 



680.—FXNOULHBT, Sib Peteb.— He died a Exeter on 
the 4th August, 1774. How long, and where did he live 
in Exeter ? Had he a wife and family? I shall feel much 
obliged for any biographical particulars regarding him, 
and during his stay in Devonshire. Does " TrewmMi's 
Exeter Flying Poet " (begins 1763) contain any notices 
of him, or of his death and burial ? 

29, Emperor's Gate, London. C. Masok. 

681.— CoBNisH Folk-lobe.— Can any of your readers 
illustrate this quotation from Carew's '* Survey of Corn- 
wall ? " Speaking of fishing, he says : — " Now from the 
harbour we will launch out intothedeep, and see what luek 
God there shall send us, which (so you talk not of hares, 
or such uncouth things, for that proves as ominous to 
the fishermen as the beginning a voyage on the day 
when Childermas Fell doth to the mariner), may succeed 
very profitable." Childermas or Innocents' Day, is a day 
of special ill-omen in ComwalL If it should fall on a 
Monday, which is universally Vfashing day, the washing i» 
put off till the morrow. I have never heard of this fisher 
folk-lore, though bom and bred among fishermen. With 
regard to the hare, I find this in the *' History of Pol- 
perro," p. 142 :—" Another object of supersti- 
tion among our fishermen is the white hare, 
a being resembling the leticke. It frequents our 
quays by moonlight, and is perfteUy harmless, exoept 
that its appearance is held to predict a storm." Is 
Carew's piece of folk-lore known, elsewhere ? 

Bodmin. T. Q. O. 



Snih^* 



PiLOHABDfi AS Manubb.— Not on the Comish eoaat^ 
but on the Devonshire, I can testify to having seen the 
principal part of a very large haul of pilchards being 
used for manure. In September, 1880, with some friends 
I visited Tor Cross, near Slapton, and on the beaoh there 
saw a large heap of pUohards, which bad been caught in a 
seine on the preceding day. They were being oarted on 
the land for manurial purposes, and during the afternoon 
we passed several fields where the fish had been deposited 
hi heaps for this purpose. I remarked at the time that 
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lome way of oonTeying them to one of the Gorniah curing- 
houoes might haye been fonnd, and so have prevented snch 
great waste of an edible material. 

Bodleigh-Salterton. T. N. Bbushfield, M.D. 

OONOEBNiKQ DoLLS. — Pteviondy to the use 
of fashion plates in magazines, costume-dolls 
performed this duty. Mrs. Bury Palliser in her his- 
tory of laoe, giree some interesting partioalars of the 
mode of transmitting the Paris fashions. She writes:*' The 
custom of dressing up these great dolls originated in the 
saloons of the Hdtel RambouiUet, where one termed * La 
Grande Pandore*, at each change of fashion, was exhibited 
'en graude tenue', a second, the little Pandore, in morning 



d^habille. 



" Even when English ports were 



closed in war time, a special permission was given for the 
entry of a large alabaster doll, four feet high, the Grand 
Courier de la mode. In the war of the First Empire 
this privilege was refused to our countrywomen ; and 
from that time Englishwomen, deprived of all French aid 
for a whole generation, began to dress badly. Pitt has 
much to answer for." A similar calamity occurred in the 
Franco-Prussian War, when Paris was shut up by the 
Prussians. England's dependence upon France for 
fashion is of an ancient date, as a French author asserts 
that a doll was sent to the Queen of England in 1381. 
Will this throw any light upon " W,S.L.S.*s" diffi- 
eulty in his communication, ** A Bride's Dolls." 
Exeter. q/£^ 

Ph<knioian VKB8D8 OOBNISH.— The letters of the Rev. 
W. S. L. Szyrma and *' Hibyskwe " are very interesting 
and suggestive. It would perhaps throw some light on 
the relationship between Phcsnioian and Cornish if a 
comparison were made as suggested. I think, that if ever 
done, it should be thoroughly cone, and it is to be hoped 
that one day some accomplished scholar will compare the 
Hebrew with the Cornish grammar, and also select such 
words as are to be found in Williams's Cornish Dictionary, 
and note what Semitic words may be found there. Then 
it woold be also necessary to examine the written and 
printed remains of ancient Cornish to discover what 
further comparisons might be made with Hebrew. It 
seems to me that the Decalogue is too limited for such a 
purpose. It might, or it might not be of use to 
do this, but I will not venture to dedde. 
Although the Hebrew and Phoenician belong to the same 
family of languages, yet, after all the trouble and learn- 
ing required to compare Hebrew with Cornish, another 
formidable difficulty arises, viz., who will compare Hebrew 
with PhoBnician ? Considering how long ago it is since 
Phoenician was spoken, and how small are its remains, a 
comparison of Hebrew with Phoenician woull seem fo be 
exoeedingly difficult. That the Comu-British is an 
Aryan language, the modem philologists are convinced 
of, but what is contended for here is th^tthe Semitic in 
it, if we may trust our Cornish historians, is much more 
than is generally supposed. 

Plymouth. Fbkdsbio W. P. Jaoo. 

Epitafh in Ssabobouoh Chuboh.— In response to the 
Invitation of "W.H. H. R.,"inpage98 of the TTertem 
Antiquary, I send you a free translation of the Epitaph 
in Seaborongh Chai«h :* 



Who lives each day as If 'twere last, lives well ; 
Who lives, as if life always lasts, finds helL 
Exeter. W. B. 

CoBNiBH Satingb.— The macaronic verses, quoted by 
Dr. Fred. W. P. Jago, and commencing, 

" Amo, amas, 
I love a lass 

As cedar tall and slender," 
have no reference whatever to ComwalL They are the 
production of the late John CKeeffe, the dramatist, and 
author of The World in a Village, and other works, which 
were popular at the close of the last century. 

Calcutta. W. F. P. 

ExKTXB " Season. "—In placing before an audience at 
Exeter recently some highly-interesting historical notes 
on the west quarter of that city, Mr. George Townseud 
took the opportunity of replying to the query recently 
published in the Wettem Antiquary, asking whether 
Exeter "used to have a fashionable season in the last 
century," and whether there were any traditions regarding 
those " gay times." <*No doubt," said BIr. Townsend, 
'* there were traditions of the kind,not yet available to the 
general reader." Meantime, it was his opinion that they 
might presume the case "partially proven" in the fact 
that there were records of the Exeter town residences of 
the county families. He mentioLod, for example, that of 
the Duntze family of Tiverton, now occupied by Mr. 
Latimer ( Western Time$) on Fore-street hill. " Courtenay 
House," he said, "is now the 'Institution' in the 
Cathedral yard, and Mrs. Treadwin's bouse in the same 
locality was the town house of the Drews of Gnmge. There 
are also Bedford House and Bampfylde House, and the 
town houses of the Colleton family in Fore-street ; Carry's, 
of Coddngton, in Paul's street ; Giffard's, in St. Martin's- 
lane; and Northmore, of Cleeve, in North-street." 
"Beyond thes?," added Mr. Townsend, "there were the 
town residences of the great ecclesiastics in earlier times." 
In the absence of mure definite information, I think the 
worthy antiquary's reply is wor^h mentioning. 

Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 

Fakilt of Hawkins.— The writer of the "Addi- 
tions to Risdon's Survey," 1811, says:— "The 
manor, advowson, and the lordship of the 
hundred of Fremington were formerly possessed by 
the family of Sloley. John Sloley, Esq., died 
in 1620 [1621], and left three sons, Hugh, John, and 
Richard, of whom Richard was the last heir male, and 
died in 1666. John Slol^ had a daughter, Thomasln, 
who w«s married to Richard Hawkins, Esq. (the son or 
grandson of the celebrated Admiral Sir John Hawkins) 
who held this lordship, and after whose death the manor 
and barton were purchased, in 1672 [?l by Richard 
Ackland, merchant." P. 423. 

This is sufficient authority to oonneot the foUovdng 
entries, gathered from a careful examination of tha 
F^remington PMish Registers, with the Plymouth 
family : — 

1676— Mr mcholas Hawkyns was married to Mrs Anne 
Manning— 24 May. 

1600— Mr NicholaB Hawkins was manied to Mis. 
Susanna Allin-^26 Feb. 
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1678-John a. of Mr Nichols Bawkyiui wm bsptd.— 27 

Sept. 
1679— Dorothia d»u. of Mr Nichols Hawkyiifl w»b 

bftptd.-^ Deo. 
1681-^ohn 8. of Mr NichoUn HawkyM w«i baptd.— 23 

Mar. 
1692— Eliatbeth dau. of Mr Nioholas Hawkyns was 

bapt. — ^9 Juno. 
1696— Thoma* I. of Mr Nioholas Hawkina was bapi.— 

26 April. 
1677— Mrs Thomasln wife of Mr Biehard Hawkyns was 

bnried— 29 Nov. 
1678— John s. of Mr Nicholas Hawkyna was biiried— 30 

Sept. 
1680— Mr Robert Hawkyna bnried— 14 Jnne. 

[Is Itobai a clerical error for Biehard ?\ 
1683-John s. of Mr Nio: Hawkins was buried— 26 

Oct 

1690— Anne wife of Mr l^oholas Hawkins was bnried— 

25 July. 
1693— Elisabeth dan. of Mr Nioholas Hawkins was 

bnried— 7 May. 
1708— Susanna wife of Nicholas Hawkins, gent, was 

buried— 3 Feb. 
1717— Nicholas Hawkins was buried— 15 Feb. 

From my next entry I conclude that Richard Hawkins 
was the second husband of Thomasin Sloley. 
1632— James Heygate gent, married to Mrs Thomasin 

Sloley— 9 August. _ 

J. INOLX Dbkdok. 

Reab-Admibal Sakukl Bbookino.— I have not 
been able to trace with any degree of accuracy the descent 
of the family of Brooking, though from their anns, some 
documents in their possession, and the names of several 
estates in Devonshire and Cornwall, such as Palestine, 
Judea, etc., once belonging to them, there is reason to 
believe that their ancestors were not idle during the Holy 
Wars. The officer of whom reference is made was 
bom at Newton Ferrers, in the former county, about 
1753; went first to sea with tbe Hon. Oaptain John 
Leveson Qower in 1765. He was midshipman in com- 
mand of a gunboat belonging to the " St. Albans,'* during 
the expedition up Hudson's River to relieve General 
Buigoyne; was lieutenant of the "Strombolo** fire- 
vessel, " Galatea " 20, and *' Prudent " 64, ac the relief 
of Rhode Island, Fort McLean, and St. Kitts. The 
Galatea, of which Mr. Brooking was the only lieutenant, 
was one of the most active cruisers on the American 
station ; and in the course of a single omiBe of six weeks, 
was fortunate enough to capture two large letters of 
marque — a formidable privateer — which haddonemuchmis- 
ohief to our trade, and the Recoveiy, au armed ship belong- 
ing to the United States. In 1782 he was made actiug- 
oommander of the " St. Lucia,** sloop ; and was confirmed 
in that rank to the command of the "Drake." He was 
promoted to pobt'iank July 2Ut, 1796. The House of 
Assembly of Jamaica voted him a sword, value 100 
guineas, for his services while in command of a squadron 
for the protection of the island. The climate of the West 
Indies proved so injurious to Oaptain Brooking's health 
that he was at length compelled to quit it, and return to 
England, from which time we lose sight of him until 



August 31st, 1819, the date of his superannuatioa u a 
Bear-AdmiraL '* A Toung Plymouthian ** will find akug 
account, from which this is taken, in '* Marshall's Royal 
Naval Biography." Burkes Oeneral Armory gives these 
Arms : — 

Brooking, Sa. on a fees or, betw. three czvscents ar. a 
cinquefoil gu. Orest— A swoid in pale eniiled with a 
savage*s head oouped ppr. 

Brooking (originally from Devonshire). Ar. a fees wavy 
per pale as. and gu. betw. in chief and in base a trefoil 
slipped vert and two crosses crosslet of the third. Great :— 
Ad escallop or. surmounted by a crescent as. Motto— Chrux 
fideicalcar. 

Southampton. G. T. WlHDTlB Mobbd. 



" Weekly Mercury^' November Vjth^ 1883. 

FITZFORD AND ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT 
/ DRAKE. 

In my last I omitted to state that John Fits mar- 
ried Maiy the sister, and Sir Francis Drake married Blia- 
both (devisee of his Plymouth mills), the daughter so 
George Sydenham. This John Fits enfeoffed Sir Fhmois 
Drake and George Sydenham in all his estates in trust for 
himself and Mary his wife, who, after his death, resided at 
Radford, with Drake's friend. Sir Christ<q;»her Hairia. 
Drake lodged some of his captured treasure at Radford. 

Fits and Harris each held a part of Orowndale in fee ; 
Harris, moreover, was chief lord of the manor of White- 
church of which Crowndale was an ajipurtenance. 

I once received a written tradition from an aged mem- 
ber of the Drake family, that the Gourtenay, Russell, and 
Drake families were connected. Thinking the marriage <tf 
Gourtenay with Drake's widow might havegiven rise to ik 
I let it drop. 

Tour readers, who know something of county genea- 
logies,may suspect that the Plymouth leat was very much 
of a family affair. The Heles, Slannings, Fitses and some 
others were amenable to Drake's influence. He also com- 
manded the tinners and some millers. The real difficulty 
was with outshlers, as one of my unpublished letters wUl 
show. 

London. Wtyxbn Gulsb. 



GEOBQE TKOSSE. 



A catalogue of second-hand books, on sale by J. K 
Gomish, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester, issued October, 1883, 
contains many curious, rare, and valuable volumes. It 
seems desirable to place the following on record in the 
WaUm Antvfikiiry :— 

" Autograph Manuscript :— A course of lectures upon the 
Assembly's Gatechism, by (George Troase, ejected minister 
of Exeter. 17th century. Folio. 6 thick vols. Galf 

neat. £10 10s. 

<* A veiy vduminoos coUTM of lectures, never printed, bat 

eridently prepared for printhur ; veiy deariy written in a good 

Ann hand. His chaiacter as a writer and Divine msy beseenin 

Oalam 's Nonconf ormis tiT MemorisL In OnnePs Life ef Dr. John 
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Oweo, theae unpubUahed yolunM are mentioned as being in 
•existenoe, beddee hit printed worlu. He is there said to be * a 
man of nnwearied diligence, and oonaiderable learning. His 
eorious aotobiography— • sort of St. Augustin's Confessions— 
was printed at Exeter, 17U. He disoemed the drift of King 
James^ Deoburatlon for Liberty of Consdenoe, and rejected it." 

J. INOLE DBEDQB. 



SPEECH OP AN EXETER MAYOR, A D. 1671. 

It will probftbly interest some of your readers* 
especially those who are members of a Town Oouncil—to 
have an opportonity of perusing the speech made by 
William Sandford, a former Mayor of Exeter, at the time 
of his election to that office, in the year 1671 (the year 
following that of King Charles n.'s visit to the dty). The 
high-flown language (" dressed in a pomp of words "), the 
nnmerons quotations, and the general advice given, will, 
I think, afford a striking contrast to the speeches made on 
similar occasions at the present day. The speech is given 
at length in Brioe's Weekly (Exeter) Journal, October 1, 
1725. 

Bndleigh-Salterton. T. N. Bbushfibld, M.D. 

** A speech made by William Sandford, Esq., in the Guild- 
hall, in the City of Exeter, upon Monday, the 25th day 
of September, Anno Dom. 1671, being then and there 
elected Mayor of the said City. 

Gentlemen, — If I were not persuaded that Ignorance 

and Ingratitude to ingenuous Spirits and good Natures are 

equally distasteful, I should be silent this Day, and not 

adventure upon an extemporary Discourse in such a 

Throng of able Judgements ; but since your Suffrages have 

administered the Occasion in preferring Youth and 

Ignorance before Age and Experience, betraying your 

Jadgements through your Affection, that if it were not for 

the Hope of Assistance from those Gentlemen, I might 

despair of being any way serviceable to this my 

Kaiive City ; for I know that the multiplicity on which 

the Statutes on which the Office and publick Practice of 

Mayors and Justices do principally consist are such, and 

as every Parliament by Sxpiratioo, Discontinuanee and 

otherwise are so altered, as any Man not convers>nt in 

the Study of the Laws (though otherwise very industrious) 

may find it a Work difficult and laborious to proceed 

secundum leges A Hatuta Regni, for which reason I shall 

waive all private and clandestine Administrations, as 

much as possible, and what must be done, endeavour to 

perform Juste, fldeliter, and sincere ; therefore I desire all 

you thit are, or shall be elected, or continued Conitables 

for the subsequent year, that yon will be faithful and 

prudent in the Discharge of your duty. Let no man have 

a contemptible thought of this antient Office, which in a 

Sence is tiie very Hinge on which the Door of Justice 

fajuigs. By your Diligence, Debauchery and Prophane- 

ness may be supprest; Drunkenness, Swearing, and 

Sabbath-breaking not so frequent. This City for a long 

Time hath been ih» Emulation to its Neighbours, and by 

learned and judidoua Men frequently proposed as an 

Example to others. I beseech yon, therefore, let 

not o«ir KeRligenoe prostitute our primitive Glory, 

«nd peipetaatd Soandal and Infamy to our- 



selves; and withal let us remember how 
ungracious, how indecent, and how inhumane the 
Insolency, Fierceness and Brutishness of our enemies once 
appeared unto us, and we may piously and earnestly 
beUeve God's just indignation against them, for their want 
of bowels, sent a whirlwind in a moment to blow them oat 
of the world—that is, out of a Capacity of doing more 
mischief in the World. And let iJl those that are too 
proud in thinking themselves less faulty than other men 
beware of the apostaoy of Nicepkorus, lest those fumes of 
Bnvy,Malice and Uncharitableness do so far transport and 
intoxicate, that they f aU into those very crimes for which 
hitherto they have valued themselves for having declined. 
The old Stile was vide invkem se dUigunt, but an 
incomparable Person hath made the inversion, quidnunc 
illidicerent Christianij n nostra viderent tempora? When 
I do but reflect in the Martyrology of the late Time, and 
consider the noble and pious lives uf those 
famous Worthies made the Bloody Sacrifices of 
Tyrannical Usurpation for God and Loyalty, 
and compare them with the present conversation of such 
whose indefatigable Pains in off ering themselves victims 
to Venue and Bacehue is so excessive, tliat I cannot 
withoutaPlangerous [sic] Consternation confess that many 
Men soffioiontly intelligent and well affected to his 
Majesty and the Church's Interest, by their Ambition« 
Pride, Voluptousness, and Debauchery have done more 
Wrong and InjurytoMonarchyandPrelacy,than some that 
openly impugnit,andareitsgreatest Enemies. Iftherebebnt 
the least Energy in humane Prudence, or Political Deport- 
ment worth Observation, let this obtain its desired Effect : 
for 'tis a oonf Aksed Maxim that Beli^ous Factions art 
always augmented and cemented by austere Conversations. 
Let us but live the Doctrine of the Church of England^ 
impartially execute the known laws, Tros Tyrenove nuUo 
discriminef really and consdonaUy endeavour to promote 
Unity and Peace amongst ourselves, considering how 
dangerous it is for the Herdsmen of Lot and Abraham 
to be at Variance while the Perizite and Jebusite are still 
in the land ; this Conclusion from the Premisses will be 
truly Genuine ; Peace shall be witliin our Grates, and 
Ptosperity within our Walls. Thus have I endeavoured, 
without the least fear of Censure or Desire of Applause, to 
lay before you my present Resentments of our joint 
Duties ; the Ears of the Times being yet so coy, and pickt 
for Accnrateness, that to be plain and homely, intitles the 
Speaker to Budeness orStoicism,each offered annotation is 
a Barbarism, and every reproof a libel ; the Hewing down 
of a glorious Vice, and whipping of a Sin in Scarlet, 
pnsmanires him that doth it, and he grows thereby a 
Ttibntary and Slave to the Frowns and Dishonours of the 
Guilty. But I have lan the Adventure under this persua- 
sion, that Speech is the very idea whereby the Blind and 
soul of the Speaker oonveyeth itself into the Bosoms of 
them that hear. It is with it as it is with Tunes, if key'd 
too High, they raek no less the Instrument than the Ears 
of 'em that hear. Tumid and forced language harrows 
the Attention, when the Facile and flowing Stile doth no 
less invite and oommand. Tis a Gawdy but Inmiaculate 
Eloquence which is dressed only in a Pomp of Words, and 
Ivories more in the Strength of the Epithet than in the 
Matter. Th^ that know how to speak, know also their 
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Times of Silenoe ; for to speak appoaitly* and much is 
not the part of one Man. I shall detain you no longer, 
but return to you all my humble and hearty thanks for 
your Pains and Respect." 



POSTAL AFFAIRS IN OORNWAXL. 

On the occasion of the opening of the new post-office at 
Penzance (on November 2, 1883), that much-esteemed 
Oomishman, Mr. T. S. Bolitho, gave the following 
remembrances of the past, which I think may be well 
recorded in your pages. I copy from the report of the 
Western Daily Mercury of November 3 :— Mr. T. S. 
Bolitho observed that there could be no doubt that one 
of the best tests of improvement, of progress, of civiliza- 
tion, and refinement, was the progress of communication 
— (applause) — whether personal communication or com- 
munication by letter — (renewed applause). The first 
thing in a n3w country was that, after erecting huts for 
the people they should make roads. Mr. Bolitho sp'3ke in 
an interesting way of the means of oorxmunication in the 
past. His father, he said, between 1790 and 1795, 
determined to go to London, but the mail had left 
Penzance, on horseback, for Falmouth, to catch the 
ooaoh five hours before. His father took his horse, and 
his servant rode, carrying a pair of saddle bags. His 
father rode straight to Launcosion, a distance of seventy- 
five miles, and caught the coach standing in the street. 
There was no stabling for the hors<^ ani the servant had 
to returaTU BuiYlUtHT'^His ma1nil|rthe total dist nee 120 
miles. Before 1808, he was given to understand, there 
was a very fair communication with Falmouth, s&me sort 
of carriage being brought to Penzance. The carriage was. 
however, dropped, and the horse again resorted 
to. He and his brother could remember the mails being 
brought on horseback. Down to 1800 the mails came 
three times a week, and the mails were sent from Penzance 
to St. Ives by an old woman who carried a basket. At 
this time the letters were distributed in Penzance by a 
woman, who carried them in a basket. In 1808 there 
came a regular daily postal system from London, the 
letters that were despatched from London on the Monday 
night, reaching Penzance on the following Thursday. His 
brother remembered the news of the great fire of Moscow 
being called at Chyandour, and also of the battle of 
Waterloo. The battle of Waterloo was fought on a 
Sunday, and they received the news on the following 
Sunday. It was said that the reports of the guns were 
heard In London, but this could not be ; possibly the 
reports were heard at Dover. After the woman they had 
a man, who carried a bell from street to street, collecting 
letters. This was from 1814 to 1820. After this there 
was a littie better order. The post-office was in Alverton, 
aud subsequently in Chapel-street. Then it came into the 
hands of one for whom th«y had high regard and esteem 
^Miss Swafau Nothing could be better than their 
present postal system. It was odd of Shr Humphry 
Dav^ that when he saw the first sparks from a small 
electric machine, he said it was the future light of 
England. It bad not only been the light of England, but 
of the whole world. At Penttnoe now they had, instead 
of the two small bundles of letters only, soma 90,000 



messages received and despatohed in the year— (h^Imk). 
Th^ thought they lived in the most wonderful century 
since the birth of the Saviour, but those who should live 
in the next century would probably consider them a set of 
old dolts. 0. 

[Mr. Harry Hems also sends a note on the above.— 
Editob.1 



THE POET GAY'S CHAIR. 

MR. GODWIN'S CHAIBS. 

I perceive in No. 40 of the Western Antiquary wiextnx!^ 
from an account given in The World of October 24. of my 
historical chairs, so to call them. This relates to the 
chair formerly belonging to John Gay ; and the writer of 
the paragraph containing the extract (Mr. K Ptkrfitt,)add8, 
"Should a copy of the paper in which this will probably 
appear fall into the hands of Mr. Godwin, he might, 
perhaps, be able to confirm this or otherwise, or he might, 
perhaps, be able to add to it, as it is well to treasure up 
any reminiscences of the men who have left their 
footprints on the sandi of time.' " 

I fully agree in this, and willingly give some additional 
particulars. A sketch of the chair was published in the 
Illustrated News toT Ootoher 71, 1849, with some letter- 
press. A good engraving of it will be found alao in The 
Builder, It forms not merely a seat, but also a desk fat 
writing, a cabinet to hold^papeis, and a complete receptacle 
for the holding of pens and ink, at the same time having 
sconces for candles. Under the arms of the chair are 
drawers with the necessary implements for writbg; 
eath drawer turns on a pivot. A flap of wood 
may be raised at pleasure. Under the seat is a 
drawer for books or papers, and behind this is a secret drawer 
in which were f jund some MSS., including a commission 
appointing a relative of Gay to a post m the army. This 
drawer is ingeniously fastened by a small bolt, not 
perceivable till the lai^r drawer is removed. The chair 
is made of very fine-grained dark-coloured mahogany; 
the seat, back, and arms stuffed, and covered with brown 
leather, ornamented with brass nails. The chair, oondder- 
ing its age, is in pretty good repair. Some years since, 

this curious relic was sold among some of the effects of a 
lady named Williams, niece of the Rev. Joseph Bailer, 
and who by a previous marriage had been the wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Fortescue, of Filleigh, near Barnstaple (Gay's 
birthplace). The families of Fortescue and Bailer were 
by marriage related to Gay ; bis sisters, Catherine Baller» 
and Johanna Fortescue, inherited his property at his 
decease. After Mrs. Williams's death, this chair came 
into possession of Mr. Clarke, of High-street, Barnstaple, 
and at his demise again passed under the auctioneer's 
hammer. These notes scarcely make it clear that the 
chair is used by sitting across it with theiaoe towards the 
back, on which the wooden flap is hinged. 
6, Cromwell-place, London. GiOBOB Godwin. 
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681.— Old Pltmouthiaito.— -Among thoee persons who 
(on the death of Dr. Hawker in 1827) took an active part 
in promoting the boUding of Charles' Chapel for the Bev. 
Beptimiu Courtney, wero the following^ Tii. :*Hani7 
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BfeKoerer, T. T. Peiherbridge, Edward Sooti, and Samuel 
^nreeby. I ahould feel obliged to any of your readers 
who ooold furnish me with the dates of their deaths 
respeetiyely ? I camiot find mention of them in the lists 
of monuments, &o., in St. Andrew's and Obarles which 
are given in Mr. Jewitt's History of Plymouth. In this 
oonneotion I beg to thank you for the information given 
respeoting Admiral Pellew and Mr. Wyndyer-Morris for 
hifl extracts relating to Admiral Brooking. As, however 
I have not aooess to the work he quotes, might I ask him 
to favour me still further, by giving the date when 
Admiral Brooking died, and the place where he was 
buried T A Young Pltmouthian. 

682,-— DxvoNSHiRX Guilds. —Is there any list extant 
of the Devonshire Guilds ? If not, it would be an interest- 
ing work for any Devonshire antiqoaiy to collect one. 
A very interesting article on the subject appears in the 
Antiquarian Magazine of last month by Mr. 0. 
Walford. W.S.L.S. 

633.— Thx Hawkins FAinLT.— Mr. Jas. G. Oommin,of 
Exeter, having kindly referred me to you for information 
upon a point of much genealogical interest to members of 
my family, I venture to trespass upon your valuable time 
with the following queries, viz. : — Had Admiral Sir John 
Hawkins, o&. 1590, a daughter Elizabeth ; and, if so, 
when bom, and married, and to whom ? Family tradition 
says Elizabeth Hawkins married, at Plymouth, eirea 
1560, John Bourohier Sayer, and had by him a son, 
John Bourchier Sayer, born 1561. Can you refer to any 
pedigree or record of the family, which would throw any 
light upon the subject ? Does the register of his parish 
go back so far ? It might answer all these points. 1 
should suppose everything relating to the family of this 
famous old " Worthy of Devon " would be well known 
to your local antiquaries, and perhaps the inf oimation I 
require may be in print, but I do not find in Burke, or 
any of f he histories available here, mention of any child- 
ren except his sor^ though he no doubt had others. Any 
information which you can give me upon this subject, 
will greatly oblige. Sam. P. Mat. 

Newton, Mass. U.S.A. 
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Tbavxllino in Devon and Cornwall.—" The first 
wheeled carriage used in Devonshire is said to have be- 
longed to the Lord of Otteiy Mohun, or Moon's Ottery, in 
the parish of Luppitt, three miles from Honiton." 
Farquharion, 

Attached to inns and farmhouses was the Upping 
atoek or Helping stock, an erection provided with steps 
for assisting females to mount the pillion for riding on 
honebadk behind a horseman. The following anecdotes 
ftre£rom the Live Slock Jowmal of Sept, 1882 :— 

" The FQUoD.— The widow of a small squhre in North 
Devon told me some years ago, that when she was 
maRied at Exeter,abont the beginning of this oentoxy.she 
went home with her husband on a pillion. But that does 
not oome up to Mr. Mogl^'s story of Bishop nnobdiffe, 
who^ aooovdlng to the report of Bishop Marsh, ' went 



about in his visitations and confirmations through 
Northamptonshire on a pillion behind his churchwarden ; 
the only way that he could then travel (oif the high roads) 
through Northamptonshire.* Sydney Smith could hardly 
have heard of this story when he made his joke about 
' gig bLshops.' 

" Pack-horses. — Mr. Dymond, in his interesting papers 
on the Old Inns and Taverns of Exeter, says : ' The inns 
provided shelter for a crowd of wayfarers, and for the 
carriers whose pack-horses brought to Exeter from all 
parts of the country the crude work of village looms and 
water-mills, to be perfected and exported.' k,n old Devon- 
shire artist, T. N. Williams, who published etchings and 
lithographs of Devonshire scenery, has shown groups of 
these pack-horses in some of his illustrations." 

Exeter. G. T. 

Thb Tillt Famtlt.— Thanking Mr. Monday for his 

information on the above subject, I would refer him to 

the lineage of Visoount Monok, in Burke's Peerage, 

where a certain William le Moyne, Lord of the manor 

of Potheridgo, County Devon, in the year A.D. 

1066, is said to have married the daughter and 

heiress of Tilly, which points to the fact of the family 

being settled in England before the reign of Henry 

U, as he surmises they then came over ; however, I shall 

be very glad of more information on the subject. 

Tilly, 

Household Expenses of the Countess or Devon, 

Temp. Henbt VIII.— In reply to " Hibyskwe's *' Queries 

in the Western Antiquary, page 101-2, I would notice the 

following words :~ 

Wardens.— ShakespeBxe, "Winter's Tale" (Act iv., scene 
2). "I must have saifron, to colour the warden pies." 
Staunton says, " Warden was the old name for a species 
of pear." 

Weykerum, — ^This from its connection with "Wax" 
and " Tallow " is probably the material for making wicks. 
I offer this merely as a suggestion. 

Hyendyi and eyfferyng goote^r-The word " Eafera " 
occurs in Beowulf in the sense of offspring ; thus the 
dragon Grendel is called the " angan eaferan " (sole 
offspring) of his avenging mother. " E>yffeiyng " is 
evidently a later form of " Eafera." Therefore " Eyffer- 
yng goote " would be a breeding goat. 

Oernos,—! think "HibyskweV* explanation of this word 
quite correct. 

Fretheng,— This word, pronounced " Vretheng," is 
still used in the centre of Devon, and is applied to the 
practice of driving in stakes and entwining thorn bushes 
or other browse around them to stop a gap or form a 
temporary hedge. 

Feaner.— Shakespeare, third part of Henry VL, Act 2.) 
so. 5, " ere the poor fools will yean." Yeanlings or eanl- 
ings are lambs just dropped, from Anglo-Saxon eanian to 
bring forth. A yeaner would therefore be the person 
employed to take care of the ewes during the lambing 
season. 

Bokhere.—l believe this to be the same as " Bokhome," 
which was satisfactorily explained in the Western Anii- 
quary, page 82, Iqr "F. W.P.J.", and page 80 by 
*<G. T.," when it was shown to be " dried whiting." 
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Bctksamen from its connection with bokhere is evidently 
baked salmon, which I expect means dried salmon. 

'* Badge-skins.'* MUton's Oomus. Une 707. '*To these 
badge doctors of the stoic far." Sir E. Brydges says 
" Badge" is far, anciently an ornament of the soholastio 
habit. The Imp. Dictionary defines "Badge** as 
the dressed skin or far of lambs.— By the way, I have 
never heard of the far of lambs before. 

Agletts. Shakespeare, "Taming of theShrew.** (Act i,so.2 
"Marry him to a pappet, or an aglet-baby.** Staunton 
says " Aglets were the tan to the strings osed to fasten 
dresses, and thnse aglets sometimes reiiresented small 
images. Mr. Singer has shown aglet also signified a small 
brooch OT jewel in one*s cap. The eight aglett being 
" for gold and for enamel for my Lord*s garter," might 
refer to either dass of ornament. 

Colcum,—! think "Hibyskwe ** qaite right in sappodng 
this to mean Coloombe Oastle. The saggestion of 
CoUiimpton is no doubt a mistake. The other words 
mentioned in his queries, I am at present unable to explain 

The original MS. u in the Public Beoord OflSoe, and is a 
volume of 281 numbered pages, mutilated and gall-stained. 
The extract supplied to the Western Antiquary is takea 
from those published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, but in a form that is very cumbrous and ex- 
pensive, and being among a large mass of other papers, 
would be likely to escape attention and therefore bo 
known to veiy few. Ab it related to Devonshire old 
customs, &e., I thought it deserved a place in the Weitem 
Antiquary. 

Plymouth Mark Oann. 

** Weekly Mercury^' November 24/A, 1883. 
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DRAKE AND EXETER.* 
In connection with Drake*s appeal to the Exonians, 
your readers should know that the Lord High Admiral 
Howard felt very sore because he had not been appointed 
to the command of the expedition to PortugaL He put 
every obstruction in the way of fitting out the fleeti and 
Hi2abeth*s Ooundl was at last obliged to silence him with 
the reply that, as the naval part had been undertaken at 
Drake*s cost, he had the best light to command it. This 
explains why Drake wanted aid in such a heavy under- 
taking. Exeter was not lukewarm. In the I^op of 
Exeter*! registers will be found a pastoral letver enjoining 
prayers to be offered up in the churches for the success 
of Sir Francu Drake. 
London. Wttiebn Guleb. 



SOME DEVONSHIRE TOKENS. 
In a copy of Boyne*s " Tokens of the Seventeenth Oen- 
tury *' now before me, a MS. document has been inserted 
by a former owner. It is headed " Tradesmen • Tokens of 
the 17th Oentury not mentioned by Boyne, which I had 
inmy collection before I sold them to a London dealer," 
and issigned " G. S. Wintle ; ** and from it» I have taken 
the following partioolars of some Devonshire tokens, 
which may prove interesting to your readers :^ 



BAMFTOK. 

1. 0&.—Iohn Ball=The Grocers' Arms. 
JSev.—Of Bampton. 1652=L B. 

BAB58TAFLB. 

2. 0.— lonaa Havwkwell=sThe Pewterars' Arms. 
iZ.— Of BarnsUble=:L H. B. 

OHUUfLKIGH. 

3. O.—Iohn Bowring of =Hi8 Half Penny. 
iZ.— Ohlamle{gh..l670=L K. B. 

OBIDITOR. 

4. O.—Iohn Knight=A shuttle. 
iZ.— In Orediton. 1665=L S. K. 



5. 0.— lohn Slade=1658. 
iZ.— Of Exeter=L S. 

6. a— lohn OhaUwell=1662. 
22.— InExon=LO. 

7. O.— Bich. Tamling=Alion rampant. 
A— In Exon. 1666= R. T. 

8. a— WilL Pearce Iunior=A fieur de lya. 
A— Of Exon. 1668=W. M. P. 

9. 0. — ^Thomas Iones=A man on one leg, smoldBCi 
J2.— Of Exeter. 1669=Exon. 

lYTBBlDQB. 

10. a— At the Goate. 1657=A goat. 
12.— Atlvey BridgerrA. M. B, 

UOLTON, 80UTS. 

11. 0.— William Downes of =A bell. 
A— Sovth Movlton. 1652=W. E. D. 

12. O.— Samvell Badcock=A cock. 
22.— In Sovth Moolton=S. B. 

13. O.— Ed. Broad. Sovth Molten=Tbe Mercen* Anns. 
iZ.— When you please He ohainge Then i (in 3 

circles.) 

PLTMOVTR. 

14. 0.— lames Iriesh. at ye 3 fishHooki. 
IZ.— Of Plymouth. 1667=1. E. L 

8ILVEBTON. 

15. 0.— Silferton=1660. 
A— Devonahire=I. Y. 

TIVSBTON. 

16. 0.— Thomas Webber in 
J2.— Tiverton. 1666=T. K. W. 

T0P8HA1C, 

17. 0.— Peter Trapnell of =1668. 
22.— Topsham Meroer=P. D. T. 

TOBBINOTON. 

18. 0.— George Taoker=1666. 

22.— In Great Torrington=G. D. T. 

TOTNEB. 

Id. 0.— Peter Gai]ard= Arms of the Barber SoigMiii. 
22.— In Totnes. 1657=P. E. G. 

Theremajperbi^Mbeaninaooiiraey or two in the fort- 
going particulars, but I give them as I find them. 

Clifton, Bristol. Bkatkb H. Bl&OHB. 
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LECTURE ON THE STREETS OF 
FLYMOUTBL 

At the oloM of aa intereiilng kotue delivered IqrMs. 
W. H. K. Wright» at the Athenmun, aboat a fortnight 
Blue, Mr. B.N. Worth, m leferxing to the abaenoe of good 
reaaods for the nomendatnre ot our atreeti, mentioiied 
Xiookyer-atreet as being oalled after Edmund Lookyer, and 
•a it is now one of our moat prominent thoroughfares, he 
thought it might have claimed a grander name derived 
from local hietnry. He hinted that the name of Armada- 
atreet was originally proposed for the thoroughfare in ques- 
tion. If the disottssion had not run on untO somewhat 
late,I should haveUked to say, that in my opinion, the name 
of Lockyer deeerves well of the oitisens of Pljrmouth, inas- 
much as it is recorded that, when, early in the century, 
the Governor of the Oitadel laid claim to all the eastern 
part of the Uoe, as pertaining to the Oitadel, and fenced 
it about, Edmund Lockyer,heading the men of Plymouth, 
proceeded to the Hoe, and forcibly removed the barriers 
in spite of the military looking on. This attitude had the 
desired effect on the authorities, and secured the Hoe to 
posterity. If we had more men of such public spirit, we 
should not have to go so far for street-names, as in the 
instances to which Mr. Wright referred in his lecture. 

Plymouth. W, 0. Wadb. 



COLCOMBE CASTLE, — KATHERINE 

COUNTESS OF DEVON AND HER BOOK 

OF HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES. 

The extracts from the Hou$ekotd Expente^ of the 
CoutUesi of Devon, contributed by Mr. Mark Gann, are 
interesting and valuable, and especially so to a resident in 
this town (Oolyton), in which Ooloombe Oastle is situate, 
the cradle of the Oourtenay family, and their occasional 
residence for tliree centuries, at least, until the un- 
fort*inate fate of Henry, Marquis of Exeter, placed it 
in the blood-stained clutches of his cousin and namesake, 
Henry VUI. 

Nothing explanatory need be said as to the lurth, 
parentage, and alliance of the Princess-Oountess and her 
Book of Household Expenses, beyond noting that she 
was the youngest daughter of King Edward IV., and 
wife of William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, who died in 
1511, and that she was a very great and proud lady, and 
described herself as FUia^ Soror et Amita RtgU^ the 
daughter, sister, and aunt of kings ; that she seems to 
have resided occasionally, during her widowhood, at both 
their Devonshire seats, Oolcombe Oastle, in Oolyton, and 
Tiverton Oastle. In their chapel attached to Tiverton 
Ohurch she was buried, in 1527. Her obsequies were 
quite of regal character, and her ill-fated son afterwaids 
caused a splendid tomb^ with hereiBgies on it, to be 
erected. Both chapel and tombare utterly destroyed ; and, 
the only record left existing to her memory at present, 
appears to be her grand armorial insignia over the porch of 
the beautiful chapel of John Greenway, a merchant prince 
of that era, and oontempomy with the great Prinoeai- 
Oounteas. 



We read :— 
" Pr ssc nted to my lady's grace by two Strobryges at Ooloom* 
four sogar loovys, one to my Ladjr's grace to hyr 
ohambre— «*Ai* 

The Strobryges or Strowbrydges were a family ofoon- 
siderable position living in Oolyton at that era, and for 
nearly two hundred years after, and of 
sufficiently gentle birth to be included in the 
Vtsitation of Devon for 1620— («ee page 278, 
Harloian Edition). There were two families of them 
dbsely related and springing from a common origin^ 
one, the elder, lived at Streathayne, about two miles from 
Oolyton. This residence, now mostly pulled down and 
reduced to a labourer's cottage, shows, in the portion lef^ 
ample evidence of the good estate of its ancient pos- 
sessors. There is a very fine deep-moulded and trussed 
oak ceiling in the lower room, and linen-pattern panels on. 
the wainscot around. The other and younger branch lived 
at Howberhayne, about half-a-mile distant. This house 
(recently repaired and somewhat modernised) still exhibits 
good points of the picturesque fancy of the Tudor 
architect, and the estates they dwelled on belonged to 
them. 

A Urge number of entries of the baptisms, alliances, 
and deaths of these families of Strobryge occur in the 
Register, from the oommencement in 1538 down t > the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and the name is still 
existent in the parish and neighbourhood. In the 
time of Henry VUI. and long afterwards, they were people 
of oonsiderabie position and social standing in the parish, 
and especially so in founding the present Ohamber of 
Feoffees of the parish charities, of which they were 
zealous promoters. An interesting circumstance connected 
with this is extant, by their (the Feoffee's) preservation 
among their muniments of the memorial brass of Joha 
btrobryge, who died in 1516^ and which was some years 
since restored to the church, and reftxed there. The in- 
scription runs : — 

^^Herelieth John Strobryg the Elder, UUe oftheprth 
of Cottyto Mchani, whU^ John deceuy'd ih XL day off 
SeptefTiberintheyereoffourlord Ood a thousand eeocc xtg 
on whois eoid Jhu have Mercy.— -Amen.** 

Probably it was a son of this John, thus desoribeil as 
'* the Elder," who was the merchant's son that presented 
the "sagar loovys" to his illustrious neighbour at Ool- 
combe. The arms of the Strowbrydges as found on the 
seal of an old document, are—" over vnUer a bridge of 
four arches, masoned and emhatUed, thereon a pennon 
flying, a crescent for difference.** 

We further read :— * 

*' Presented by my Lord of Newnham one fresh salmon to 
Oolcum;'* 
and — 

" Presents of salmon (In August) from my Lords of Newnham 
and FOurde;" 
and further — 

•*lly Lord of fViurdes servant a boar and two swans." 
These were the offerings of the abbota of those Monaa- 
teries (both lying dose to the rivw Axe) to tha 
Oountesa. My lord of Newnham, must have baeA 
Abbot John EUys, appointed ia 1512, and died in 1528; ha 
was the last bat two that held that dignity. 
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My lord of Fourde (Ford) wm Abbot Thomw Ohwd, 
iMt of that dignity, and Buffragan to Oldham, Biahop of 
Exeter. Ford Abbey wa» apedally under the patronage of 
the Oourtenaya, Bevewd of the earlier ones being buried 
there. Mylordof Ford it wae, also, (probably in eonee- 
quenbe of this relationahip) that wae ■pooially deputed 
to bury hiB augurt patroneM at OSverton ehureh, onFWday, 
5th November, 1527, at her magnifioeiit obtequieis the 
most important probably ew oelebiated in DevonAire, for 

•ke wae a king's daughter. 

It is interesting and pleasant to note the oomplimenti 
of these distinguished Churchmen to^iurds their neighbour 
and patron; for it was not always that such happy 
relations had existed between my lord of Ooloombe and 
my lord of Ford,— to wit, when, about two hundred and 
fifty years before, my Lord Hugh Oourtenay of Ooloombe 
in 1290 sallied up to Ford one Sunday night and drove off 
the Abbot', demesnes sundry bulls, oows, oxen, and heifers 
in reprisal for some aet of eontumaoy of the priest toward 

his patron. 

Interesting and sad too to note the preparafaons and 
oonviviaUty that warmed old Ooloombe, when the poor 
unfortunate marquis came to his ancestral home,ou a visit 
to Ws widowed mother. Perhaps it may have been his first 

visit to the place. 
*i To Mr. Spek'8 senrsnt for tringing a letter notifying my 

LoidllAiquia'soomiDgto Ooloombe SM. 

«*ToMacfaant for oarrisgeof £100 to my lerd 20d. 

" To Motton of Exeter, for dierries, strawberries, and his 

labour when my Lord Marquis was here 2b. 6d. 

And then further, for the " minstrels for setting and 
mending my lady's instrument," toother "minstrels of 
the King, Oardinal, and Lord Daubeney" ; and for " red- 
deer,— gtils,— bucks,— tunsof beer,— malmsey,— barrellsof 
winefrom Mr. Speke to Ooloomb,— six horse loads of fish to 
Ooloomb,— pmnts to Dick the Fool,-«anvas for lining the 
doublet of Andrew of the Kitchen"— probably the 
oook— shows a glorious picture of the sumptuous 
hospitality and jollity that reigned at Ooloombe, when the 
king's daughter was resident there, and expeoted her only 
son and heir home in the year of grace 1524. 
And thi*n it makes the heart ache to reflect that 
throe years after, the Oountess was in her grave— merd- 
fully for her a peaceful one— and within a few years 
eucceeding, this son, for whom such great preparation had 
been made, was wrapped in a bloody shroud on Tower- 
hill and consigned to an unknown grave— a pertinent 
picture of the viciBsitudes of human life. 

Henry Oourtenay was rebuilding Ooloombe when the 
axe overtook him. 

Oolytou. W. H. H. RooEBS. 



Qu^Hhs. 



684.— Is IT OOBRIOT TO CALL TBUBO A '* OiTT ?"-^The 

use of the woid " city " is not so simple as it appears to 
be, and before examining the claims of Truro to such a 
title, some definitions of the term should be given. 

Dr. Johnson calls a dty :— 

1. " A large ooUeotlon of houses and inhabitants." 



2. " In the English law, a town oorporate, that hath a 
bishop and a cathedraL" 

BaroUysaysthatacityis:— "A large town enclosed 
with a walL In law, a town corporate, that hath a 
bishop^ and a cathedral ehuroh." 

Ogilvie defines it as meaning :— 

1. Intkgeneral sense, a large town. 

2. In Groat Britain, a borough or town eorporate,wUali 
ii, or has been, the seat of a bishop ; or the capital of Ins 
fee, is called a "dty," but this i$not trw wi aU earn." 
(Tho italics aro mine.) 

Hero then are three definitions of the word " dty" :— 

1. As to the die of a plaoe. 

2. As to its being surrounded by walls. 

3. As to its being the seat of a Ushop. 

The general or popular meaning of the word " dty " ii 
comparative, as when we say a dty, a town, a village, a 
hamlet^ and comparo them together. 

Had Truro four or five centuries ago such a population 
as it now contains, the term '* dty " might have been 
then correct ; but in these days the sise of Truro,oompared 
with that of our great towns, forbids the use of the word 
" dty " in a general or popular sense ; and aa Truro 
never had any walls about it,no claim can be made on this 
account dther. 

But the third ground for talcing the title remuna, vis. :•» 
that Truro is the seat of a bishop. 

Now, Truro has dther had the title* 'dty "granted to 
it, or it has been assumed. 

If pmntftf, "by whom ? and when? Has a biahop the 
power to do so ? That thero wero " dties " before bishops 
wero ever dreamt of ii well known. 

It may be that Truro assumed the title because it is hi 
accordance with the definitions of the diotionaiy,or that it 
ii customary. 

This is what that great authority, the letmed SeldBRB, 
BAja-^TabU-Talk, p. 41):— *'Oity— what makes a dty! 
Whether a bishopric or anything of that naturo 7 

An9wer,—'T\B according to the first charter which made 
them a Oorporation. U they aro incorporated by name of 
Civitas, they aro a dty ; if by the name of Burgum, then 
they aro a borough." 

If this of Selden be right, then the authorities of Truro 
will have to examine their charters. If the word Burgum 
be found there, then T^uio is no( a "dty." 

Finally, let us examine whether custom can eatabliBh 
Truro's r^ht to be called a "dty." What has been the 
euMtom as to the use of this title in the sees of Oomwall 
and Devon? 

WMtaker thought that the see of SL Qermans was 
established about 614, but other writers doubt this. O. 
S. GUbert teUs us (Hist, of Oomwall) that " King Athd- 
stan is said to have appointed one Oonon to the bishop- 
rick of the see in 836;" but no writer, andent or modem, 
ever called St. Germans a dty because it had a bishopb 

About or bef oro the year 1050 Leofrio was the bishop of 
Orediton— then the only see for the counties of Oomwall 
and Devon ; but no one ever called Orediton a dty, 
although it once had a Ushop, a bishop's palace, and a 
oathedraL 
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When in Leofrk wwe " united both Uiboprioks in the 
«hiiieb of St. Petar*! at Bzeter," this pUoe hi^been a 
"flitj" long 6<^ofV biihops oame there. 

It is elear that the cuffom of the weeternjeee doei not 
helptheclaimofTnirotobeoa]leda"olt7.'' Eridently 
there are two sides to the question. What are the aign- 
jnentsinjmoq^ol I^ruro's claim ? Is there any law for 
it? 

Plymouth. F. W. P. J. 



i^UfM. 
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Lsa OF MunoN " Clubs.— In reply to the query on 
this point in areoent number, it may be interesting to 
Inow tliat a dub with this strange appellation has Just 
been f onned hj a numbnr of young men in Exeter. I must 
jidmit that the dub has not a particularly morel tone 
4kboutit| inasmuch as gambling is its all-sustaining spirit. 
The members, twenty-four in number I beUeve, meet once 
A year, and play cards for a number of legs of mutton, the 
loeers of which — there aresnpposedlto be twelve — Shaving to 
supply them. I merely contribute this note in order to 
•how the existence of the dub^ butby no meansto ai^nrove 
of the mode in which its '* business*' is conducted. 
Exeter. T. J. NORTHT. 

^ King's Bbufs.— Agreatand disastrous fire occurred 
in the town of Honiton in 1766. In Ferquharson's 
" Kstoiy of Honiton " is the following : '* A brief for the 
xelief of the sufferers was issued to collect money, and 
was signed by William Hill, Dissenting minister ; John 
Ratter, DissentiDg minister ; Bobert Qidley, attorney ; 
Bichard Lewis, vicar of Buckwell, and master of Honiton 
Grammar School ; John Guard, gentleman ; John How, 
gentleman. It was countersigned .by the members for 
the bqrougb. Sir Geoige Yonge and John Duke. The 
tre a s urer in Honiton was Mr. Bichard Northcote, a 
draper. 

"Another brief was issued from the Orown to the 
authorities of the western counties to collect money to 
-relmild the chapel and charity of AllhaUows," which had 
•been destroyed in this fire. 

Exeter. O. T. 

Sauffobd SPiNKT.—Beferring to the communication 
from " W. F. 0." in your issue of 29th September, I quite 
Agree with your correspondent in conduding that the 
Affixed name of Spiney is very probably derived from a 
former lord of the manor. This custom of afllxing the 
name of the pos ses sor was very prevalent after the 
l^orman conquest, and is found in many place-names in 
I>evon^h]re. We might instaoce those of Bovey Trac^ 
<(in which two names are conjoined), Beer Ferris, Newton 
Ferrers, &c In the Domeeday Survey, this place ii marked 
MM Sanford. It is also a fact that Sire de Spinay came 
oTer with William the Conqueror, although I think tliis 
name is, like these of many others who accompanied that 
aoquiritive personage, really Saxon, and not F^nch or 
lYorman. The arms of Spinney are to be found in 
beraldic books of reference, and a ftunily of this name is 
mMOI to be found hi this neighbourhood, and there is also 



a dergyman of the same name in the Established Churdi* 
This name is also to be found as a place-name in 0am* 
faridgeshire, I believe. 
Plymouth. WODiir. 

Hawkins Familt.— In reply to "S. S.," both \niliam 
and John Hawkins left male issue ; but there la *no 
mention cl the manor of Sutton Valletort on their wHli^ 
if I remember rightly, and there are no inquisitions od 
their deaths. '* 8. &" should refer to thepresent kid 
andtnMMthe title badk-wards. 

London. Wttibn Guub. 

Ph(ENIoian ANDlCtoBinsH.— (The following communica- 
tion pubUahed in the " Banner of Israd," October 24th, 
1883^ is of interest in ooimection with the discussion now 
going on in the Wenem AnHquarp^ under the above 
heading.— Edztob.] 

OOBNWAUi AND TAB8HI8H. 
BTH. B. SHAW, 

uijmiipot of the dMorvations published under this head 
in the "Banner" for September S, it may be interesting to 
point out a few instances whidi have Just come under my 
own notice during a joum^ through this interesting 
district, of the survival of pure Hebrew nomendatnra 
among its people. I forbear to mention personal namesi 
wluch are^ perhaps, in all places common to Ohristians as 
well as Hebrews ; but there is no putting aside the signifi- 
cance of the name of a quaint little village situate about 
ten miles from Bedrutn, and which, although called in 
the gaaetteers and ordnance xaaipB by the name of Zeallai 
is by universal local consent spdt Zdah, or Sdah with a 
Z. Then again, three or four miles distant^ and all among 
the tin-mines, in the midst of a wilderness of names nre* 
fixed with Tre, Pen, and Pol, we find a duster of places 
hating the generic prefix of P^iran; and one in 
particular, a village boasting of a churdi, 
and rejoicing in the name of Penran-za bu lott 
which surdy recalls the name of one of Load's sons. 
And perhaps more remarkable still^ is the name and 
situation of the ancient town adjoining Penzance, on ths 
oppodte side of the Mount's Bay, Ifara-Zion, or Market- 
Jew. I have made special inquiry on the spot as to the 
origin and meaning of the two names, and the inhabitantB 
believe that Mararion, which they pronounce MmraSUmf 
l» a new name, and that Market-Jew was the ancient 
name of the place when the Jew$ made a market here for 
tin. They are not willing to accept my ruggestion that 
the Jews never came here, but that the other Israelites 
did, and that the extraordinary little mount a few hun- 
dred yards out in the bay, and which is now crowned 
with a castle and chapd, may have suggested to these 
Hebrew emigrants recdlections of their native Zlon 
(which it certainly resembles), and the hittemea of their 
forced exile therefrom. The spirit of home-longing still 
survives among modem IsraeL as witness the writings oC 
Washington Irving and Mark Twain. 

There may probably be many other instances of 
Hebrew names in Oomwall, but these aremerdy instanced 
as having come under my observation ih quite a oasasl 
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Af promifed, W0 giv« in tii* p nm mi muBbcr iktflaliM 
01 two Boteworthj ehftin, both ooDnteted with Wartkie§ 
qfDeffon, Oor readen will find nfennoM to Gay'i 
XJbuix on pp. 127, 128^ 136. Wo are mnoh indebted to 
Bfr. Qeorge Godwin for tbe intereeting pariimdMs of 
tt)ia mxnona ralio of a oelebmted Deronshire Poet (John 
Ofty, author of the " Beggar^a Opera," " Fablea," &o., 
kc)f and also for permiarion to oopy and re-prodnoe in 
onr pages a representation of the ehair now in his 
possession. 

Dbau'bOhaib.— This ohair, which is still preserved 
at Oxford,' also famishes an intereeting topio for another 
note. For some of the following pardoolars we 
are indebted to our esteemed oorrsspondent, "Wyvem 
Gnles." The lines l^ Oowl^ are well known and often 
qnoted, but we need make no apology for re-pnblishing 
them here. 

Queen Eliabeth ordered Drake's ship to be laid np at 
Peptford ; a dook was exoavated for tbe purpose, walled 
lonmd and roofed in, a passage was left for visitors to 
walk ronnd and view the ship. The oosti of this work 
jMie foond among | the notes of onr correspondent 
^Wyvem Qoles." The ship started from Bngland as 
Abe " PeUcan," the name was changed in tbe voyage, in 
hononr of ^^ir Ghristopher Hatton (I think, on his birthday) 
to the ** Golden Hind.'' When she had gone to decay 
and was broken np^ John Davis, Bsq., of Deptford, had a 
.ohair made from her planks, which he presented to the 
University Library of Oxford. Alwaham Oowley, bom 
1618, wrote an '* Ode Sitting and Drinking in tbe chair 
made out of the relics of Sir Francis Drake's Ship^ " 
which is printed among his works, but not worth quoting 
here, we therefore give the seeond ode, which is shor ter 
and better : — 

'* Upon the chair made of Sir Francis Drake's Ship " 
presented to the University Library of Oxford by John 
Davis, of Deptford, Bsquire. 

" To this greiit ship, which roond the worM hath ran 

And mstch'd in thsnoe the diatiot of th4 San, 

This Pythogorean ship (for it msy daim 

Withoot presamption so deeerv'd a nsme, 

By Knowiedffe onoe, and transformation now) 

In her new shape, this sacred port allow, 

Drmke and his ship, oonld not have wished from fate, 

An happier station, or more blest estate ; 

For k) I a seat of endless rest is given 

To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven.* 

This is all as generally publiahed, bat there remains 
tome forthflr lioea first pnblished in the Blog. Biit. 

'* Thy glofy DaAii cxtenrfve ss thy mind 
Vo time shaU tsmMi, and no HmMs bind ; 
What greater piaiss ; liiaa Ikns to BMtah the 8VN 
Knowing the BiOB which oaanol be ontran. 
Wide as the Woau then uuiupass'd spnads thy fame. 
And with thai WoaLD^ an eqiml date shaU claim." 

Poeta and dramatista have alhided to the ahip fai a 
aiannerto ocavey the idea that she wiifitledvpaa a 
reetauiant. 



Mils • bid Oottaoi, Alphinoion; akd Mb. JoRxr 
DiouN 8.^The aeoompanying sketch try the writer of thx» 
note represents the cottage at Alphington, nearBxeter, 
which forty years ago was the abode of the lather of the 
celebrated " Bos.^' The loan of the block is due to the 
kindness of Mr. Robert Langton, of Manchester, who baa 
lately published a highly interesting work on " The Ohild- 
hood and Youth of Oharles Dickens," the value of whieh 
is considerably enhanced by the introduction of seventy* 
six illuBtrations, admbrably engraved on wood by liStni>lf, 
representing tbe various spots associated with the life 
of the great humorists during his early childhood at 
Portsea, and more conspicuously during his happy boj- 
hood, from four till eleven years of age, passed at Obat- 
bam, Rochester, and neighbourhood. Mr. John Diekena 
was a clerk in tbe Navy Pay (HBce atObatbam Dockyard, 
and resided in that town from 1816 till 1823. It wma 
here that the little Oharles passed some of thehi^pieat 
years of his obildhood, which made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on his memory. Writing in 1865 to Mr. W. B. 
Bye, of the British Museum, who had sent him a copy at 
hisUtHe book "Visits to Rochester," he says: "Aa I 
peeped about its old oomers with interest and woadef 
when I was a very little ohild, few people can find a 
greater charm in thai ancient city than I do." Tlie 
family afterwards removed to London, where the elder 
Dickens, like Mr. Micawber, got faito difficulties, and 
Oharles had to faoe a world of unoongenial summndliigs 
abroad and an ever increasing poverty at home. Boon he 
became a lawyer's derk, and then a reporter, having 
at last, as he says, "tamed that savaga 
stenographic mystery." When engaged as such, in 
May 1835, on the Morning Chronicle, he was sent 
to Exeter to report a speech of Lord John RusselL " The 
very last time," he says, *' I was at Exeter, I strolled in- 
to the Oastle-yard, there to identify, for the amusement of 
a friend, the spot on which I onoe ' took,' as we used to 
call it, an election speech of Lord John Russell at the 
Devon contest, in the midst of a lively fight maintained by 
all the vagabonds in that division of tbe county, and 
under such a pelting rain that I remember two good- 
natured colleagues, who chanced to be at leisure, 'held a 
pocket-handkerchief over my note-book, after the manner 
of a state canopy in an ecclesiastioal procession." In the 
spring of 1839 Oharles Dickens came again to Exeter. By 
this time he had become famous and was in flourishing 
dreumstances ; the public had been charmed with "Pick- 
wick." ** Oliver Twist," and ''Nicholas Ni(&leby "; the 
young author was oourted and petted by London 
"Society "; a handsome house near Regent's Park waa In 
contemplation, and it was deemed convenient thattiie 
parents should remove into the country. Wheraupon 
Oharles, having pleasant reoolleetions of Devon, traveb 
down in JubQant spirits to the far distant city of the 
west^ puts up at the " New London Inn," takes a walk 
one bleak mondng in March in the direoticii cf 
Alphington, iriiere exaetty, one mOa distant from the 
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cathedral city, he espies a obarmiag little white cottage to 
be let called Mile Bad Cottage, and at once arranges to take 
it for the future residence of his parents. From his own 
graphic and humorous account of the negotiation, in 
letters written from Exeter, we extract the following : — 

In that to Mr. Forster he writes : " I took a little house 
for them this morning (5th March, 1838), and if they are 
not pleased with it, I shall be grievously disappointed. 
Exactly a mile beyond the city on the Plymouth-road there 
are two white cottages, one is theirs and the other belongs 
to their landlady. I almost forget the number of rooms, 
but there is av excellent parlour, with two other rooms on 
the ground floor; there is really a beautiful little room 
over the parlour, which I am furnishing as a drawing- 
room, and there is a splendid garden. The paint and 
paper throughout are new and fresh and cheerful-looking, 
the place is doan beyond all description, and the neigh- 
bourhood, I suppose, the most beautiful in this most 
beautiful of English counties." He then gives a humorous 
description of his interview and negotiation with the land- 
lady, her invalid brother and his wife, and of a subsequent 
visit to an Exeter upholsterer for the purchase of 
furniture. He adds : '* I walked [from Exeter] straight 
there, by some strange impulse, directly after breakfast. 
I am sure they may be happy there ; for if I were older 
and my course of activity were run, I am sure I could, with 
God*s blessing, for many and many a year. ... I think 
they took me here at the New London [InnJ for the Won- 
derful Being I am, they were amazingly sedulous ; and no 
doubt they looked for my being visited by the nobility and 
gentry of the neighbourhood." (" Forster's Life of 
Charles Dickens.") 

The following morning (Wednnsday, 6th March) he 
writes to his friend, Mr. Mitton : ** I do assure you that I 
am charmed with the place and the beauty of the coimtry 
round about, though I have not seen it under very favour- 
able circumstances, for it snowed when I was there this 
morning, and blew bitterly from the east yesterday. It is 
really delightful, and when the house is to rights and the 
furniture is all in, I shall be quite sorry to leave it. . . 
The house is on the high road to Plymouth, and, though 
in the very heart of Devonshire, there is as much long- 
stage and posting life as you would find in Piccadilly. 
The situation is charming— meadows in front, an orchard 
running parallel to the garden he Jge, riohly-wooded hills 
closing in the prospect behind, and away to the left, 
before a splendid view of the hill on which Exeter is 



situated, the Cathedral towers rising up into the sky in 
the most picturesque manner possible. I don't think I 
ever saw so oheeiful or pleasant a spot. . . . Charles 
Kean has been the star for the last two evenings. He was 
stopping in this house [viz., the New London Inn], and 
went away this morning. I have got his sitting-room now, 
which is smaller and more comfortable than the one I had 
before. ("Letters of Charles Dickens.") 

He hopes his father would be able to bring down his 
dog Dash " to keep down the trampers and beggars." 
The landlady's name was (according to Mr. Dyer Knott) 
Mrs. Pannell, but Dickens writes Mrs. Samuell. The 
rent of the cottage was £20 a year, taxes included. Coals 
were selling at £1 6s. a ton. Mr. John Dickens is still 
remembered by a few of the older inhabitants of Exeter. 
Bia near neighbour, Mr. Dyer Knott, describes him as a 
chatty, pleasant companion, possessing a varied fund of 
anecdote, and a genuine vein of humour. He was a well- 
built man, rather stout, of very active habits, a little 
pompous, and very proud (as well he might be) of his 
talented son. He dressed well, and wore a goodly bunch 
of seaLs suspended across his waistcoat from his watch 
chain. Mr. Knott rememben also his son Augustus, 
and more than once saw the great humorist at Alphing- 
ton, when on a visit to his father. John Dickens, in 
1842, gave Mr. Knott two pages of a travesty of Othello, 
written by his son Charles in 1833, for private performance 
in his own family. A fftc-simile of four lines of this 
literary curiosity is given by Mr. Langton. When the 
elder Dickens left Alphington is not recorded, but pro- 
bably it was soon after 1842. The old postmaster, John 
Hele, knew him well, and used to boast that he bought a 
piece or two of furniture at the sale. He showed to Mr. 
George Townsend, of Exeter, an old-fashioned tent bed- 
stead and a pair of salt-oeUars, once used by Mr. John 
Dickens, and when exhibiting these articles to visitors, he 
invariably speculated as to the chance that the author of 
"Pickwick" might at some time have occupied the 
identical bed then in the proud possession of John Hele, 
postmaster, of Alphington. The present postmaster 
informed the writer of this note that only a few months 
previously to April, 1882, a letter had been sent to Mr. 
John Dickens from America to his old address at Mile-end 
Cottage ! It was, of course, returned through the Dead 
Letter Office. 

Exeter. w. B. Ryb. 
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Blight degree; and, with one or two exceptions, no in- 
scriptions are to be seen on them. 

Tneir surroundings, however, invest them with a charm 
peculiarly their own ; for we oannot behold these old 
lichen-stained and weather-beaten memorials of the pMt, 
standing in olose proximity to the remains of the rude 
habitations of the Oelts, without contrasting in our minds 
the dark times when those huts were peopled, with the dear 
daylight which beamed forth when the cross was planted, 
and with the blessings which Christianity has spread over 
the land. 

Amung the grey tors they stand in solitude — ^the far- 
stretching heath on every side — with no sound to break 
the stOlness that reigns around but the rushing of the 
streams from the rugged hill-sides. As we gase upon 
tnem, we can let our thoughts stray back to the tmie 
when they were first reared, and in fancy may see the 
woQdious events which have since taken place on the 
stage of this world's vast theatre. Nor will it fail to 
strike us how little have all these events affected what we 
ban see around us. The granite tors still lift their lofty 
heads to tbe sky. the blossoms of the mountain still wave 
on the heath, the stream yet pursues its way over its 
rocky bed, and all is here unchanged. While events 
whicn have shaken the outside world, and have decided 
the fate of nations have been occurring, these hills and 
valleys, huge rocks and winding streams, have remained 
as in the days of old, and these venerable stone crosses 
have been lost in the solitariness of the moorlands. 

At early mom when all is fresh and bright, when the 
dew-drops sparkle on the heather, * 

"And drowned in yonder living blue. 
The lark beoomes a sightless somr,* 

the impressionable mind will experience a pleasurable 
emotion at beholding hereL far from the haunts of man, 
the emblem of the Ohristian faith. A t the hour of sun- 
set, when the shades of evening are beginning to settle 
over the wild and we hear that moaning sound so 
peculiar to the Dartmoor rivers as the twilight 



approaches, a calm feeling steals over us, which is 
heightened when, perchance, we find ourselves beside an 
old granite cross, alone on the heatn ; and when night 
spreaids her daiic robe t>ver mountain and plain, and the 
sole light is that which is lent by the pale stars, that form 
will forcibly remind us of the power which the religion of 
the cross has exercised over the darkness of our land, and 
which it has so happily dispelled. 

The hands that laahionea these time-worn relics have 
long since mouldered in the tomb ; and they themselves 
are oft-times overturned and shattered, deeply impressing 
us, as we contemplate their ruin, with the certainty that 
all the works of man will fall and crumble away before 
the touch of Time. 

It is not difiicult to determine for what purpose the 
crosses on Dartmoor were erected. That some were simple 
boundary marks is certain, and others were veij probably 
set up to point out the direction of the ancient moor- 
tracks.^ It would seem that their position often indicated 
the point vhere two roads crossed, or where one diverged 
from another ; and as these old tracks were in many cases 
nothing more than a grassy path, and in places scaroely 
to be distinguished, such marks were of the ti^reacest utility, 
and no doubt often safely guided the traveller when pur- 
suing lus way over the hiUs of the silent moor. 



HOBAJON'S OROSS. 

In commencing our examination of these crosses we 
shall direct our steps to Three Barrows, a lofty hill rising 
high above the left bank of the Erme, where, on the dope 
near the summit, we shall find the shattered remains of 
one, Ijring amid the granite with which the ground is 
strewed. Tbi« hill, wnioh la about two miles to tne north- 
ward of Harford Ohuroh, is crowned with three large 
cairns, whence its name, and during an exploration of one 
of them by Mr. Spence Bate, recorded in the ^th 
volume iUi^"^) of tbe Tramactwnt of the Dewnahire 
AtdocitUum, part of a cross, consisting of one of the arms 
and the top of the shaft, was found near at hand. This, 
he, with great probability, supposed to be a portion of one 
which he states was set up hy a jury of survey, 
empanelled to settle some bounds in this part of the 
moor about a centurv and a hiJf f>efore. 

He also oonsidered that In it be saw all that remained 
of a cross which iar. mentioned on an old map of Dartmoor 
as Hobajon's Cross, and whicn is there represented as 
standing on two steps, and is sitasted nearly in the 
middle of a row of upright stones. This row extends 
from Butterdon Hill, near the Western Beacon above Ivy- 
bridge, to within a short distance of Sharp Toi, which 
overlooks the enclosure known as Piles New-take. At the 
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former place it iB seen leading directly from a circle 
thirty-five feet in diameter, of which the atonea, with the 
exception of two (and those partially bo) are fallen. This 
encloses a small cairn about twenty feet in diameter, 
much dilapidated. 

It has been supposed that the old map in question dates 
back as far as 1240, in which year a perambulation of the 
forest was made, or even earlier ; but, as Mr. J. Broddng 
Howe points out in his Cistercian Haiues of Devon,* this 
cannot be the case, because on it there is a representation 
of the Abbey Ohurch of Buckland, which Abbey *as 
not founded until 1278. He considers it to be of two cen- 
turies latnr date. Further on, I shall bring forward some 
evidence which I think will show that this view is the 
more correct one ; but without going into this question 
now, it certaixdy appears from the map, that a cross was 
standing in the stone-row at the time it was drawn, but I 
am not so suie that it was ever fixed on steps as it is there 
represented. Another cross, which I shall notice here- 
after, is shown on the map as standing on steps in the 
same manner, althouffh nothing of the sort is to be seen 
near it now, so that it is possible that this was nothing 
more than a conventional mode of the drau^tsman to 
indicate the existence of these crosses, and it was not, 
perhaps, intended, or considered necessary, to convey a 
perfectly correct idea of their form. 

Mr. Bate accounts for the cross being erected in the 
stone-row on the hypothesis that those who reared it, 
finding the dark clouds of superstition clinging to the 
heathen relic, were anxious to plant the symbol of 
Christianity amid the rude erections of the Pagans. This, 
indeed, may have been the case, but I am inclined to 
think it quite as probable that the cross was erected 
simply as a boundary mark. When the object for which 
the stone-row was primarily erected was forgotten, it was 
naturally looked upon as ^ boundary, and still continues 
to serve as such, constituting, as far as it extends, the line 
which separates Ugborough and Harford Moors. As 
fresh perambulations of the bounds were made, in all 
likelihood new marks were added, and Hobajon s Gross 
we may not unreasonably consider to be one of these. 

The mutilated cross which is at present to be seen, con- 
sists, as stated, of the top of the shaft and one of the 
arms only. This arm is ten inches in length, the shaft 
measuring sixteen inches from its upper surface, and 
being about fourteen inches in width. Aei the sides of it, 
however, are not quite parallel, the width is not the same 
throughout, but is rather greater at the top. It must 
have been a massive cross. when in its complete state, 
with a breadth across the arms of about two feet eight 
inches ; its height, of course, it is impossible to determine. 
The fnicturf runs across in an oblique direction from 
under the reinaimng arm. One side of the shaft is ten 
inches in Uiickness, the other only seven inches. It is 
now lying on the slope of the hili towsrd the ri>ei' Erme, 
not far from the north-western caiin. 

From the aljeenoe of anv other cross near the spot, I 
think we ma^ safely conclude that this is the one that 
the jury,whicn Mr. Bate speiJu of, erected on one of the 
oaims on tnis hill ; and that it is also the old Hobajon*s 
Cross is nearly certain, for, although the existence of this 
mutilated head is not generally known, the name still 
lingers here — a small heap of stones at no great distuioe 
from the top of the hill being o -lied .by the moor-men, 
Hobajon's Cross 

This point forms the starting place when the bounds of 
a portion of the moor in this locality, which belongs to 
the manor of Ermington, are perambulated — ^the first re- 
cord of such perambulation being in the year 1603. 

If tbe BUppodtioi be correct, as no doubt it is, that we 
now see on Three Barrows a portion of this ancient cross, 
we know that it must have been brought from the stone- 
row, as we have no reason to consider the map wrong in 
representing it as standing there, but other hands, I 
think, than those of the jury of survey did this. From 
the fact of the manor [M>andary bearing the name of 
Hobajon* Cross, it would seem likely that at one ti^e it 
was erected there, in which case we should perhaps be in- 
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clined to consider that those who were engaged in mark- 
ing out those bounds, were ooncerned in the removal of 
the cross ; but I am of opinion that they were not those 
who took it from its original position, although it is not 
mpossible hat they may have used it as a mark to their 
boundary. 

In the account of Buckfast Abbey in Br. Oliver't 
Monastieon (page 378), there is an inquisition on tiie 
boundary of Brent Moor, dated 1557, at which time it be 
longed to Sir William Petre. This boundiuy line was 
marked by four crosses at certain points ; one on the 
centre cairn at Three Barrows, one on the cairn known aa 
Western Whitaburrow, a third at Buckland Ford, and a 
fourth at the oonfiuence of the Avon or Aune with the 
Western WeUabrook, and they each had the werds 
*' Bunda de Brentmore," engraven on their faces. I am 
inclined to believe that it was for the purpose of serving 
aa a mark to these bounds that Hobajon's Cross waa 
taken from the row of stones, and if it ever stood on 
the little cairn marking the boundacy of the lands 
belonging to Ermington manor, it was taken iliere from. 
Three Barrows, in which case the jury of survey, to 
which Mr. Bate has alluded, must have found it there^ 
and set it up once moro upon the jB;reat cairn on the hill. 
There is no trace of any inscription to be seen on the 
portion which now remains of this interesting relic, and 
now it became so mutilated it is impossible to say. 

I have carefully examined the stone-row on several 
occasions, but could never find any traces of the steps, ae 
shewn on the map, and, aa before observed, it is doubtful 
whether they ever existed. 

On a stone at the extreme end of the row t nearest Sharp 
Tor, and which is much larger than most of the others 
which compose it, I observed a small incised cross measur- 
ing seven inches in height and five and a half inches 
across. This stone is evidently an addition to the row, 
but is distinguishable, at a glance, from a modem 
boundary post. It stands about three and a half feet 
above the p^ound. and appears to mark some important 
poin^ as it is placed in the middle of a small, rough, 
circular pavement, about six feet nine inches in diameter. 
Maj we not allow that then is a probability that thia 
incised stone marks the spot, whero, in years long since 
flown, the old cross was staiiding,andthat, after itsremoval, 
the present stone was set up as a memorial of it by those 
who wero interested in preserving these particular bounds ? 
I do not forget that the map represents Hobajon's 
Cross as being in the centre of tne stone-row, and this 
stone, as I have said, is at its end ; but the row is oon- 
tinuea from this point by modern boundary stones, 
and in all probability was so continued by older ones at 
the time the map was drawn, so that if the cross really 
stood on the spot in question, in placing it in the middle 
of the row, the map would be substantially correct. 

Thero is one consideration we must not overlook, which 
is, that it would not have been every difilcult task to 
have removed the cross from Three BaJrrows, and to have 
re-erected it in the row, instead of setting up another 
stone there m its place. But it is not unlikely that it 
may have been found broken, though perhaps not in 
such a mutilated state as we see it now, and was no 
longer in a condition to be placed in its old position. 

The view from the commanding height of Threa. 
Barrows, or as old records have it, Threberis, is one of 
frreat variety and beauty. A lar^^e portion of the country- 
lying between the southern frontier of Dartmoor and the 
Channel is spread out before us like a magnificent 

Sanorama, and the most prominent headlands on the 
outh Devonshire coast are plainly visible. On the other 
side we look into the moor. Away to the northward is 
seen the boggy land in the neighbourhood of Erme Head, 
with the distant tors peeping over the dark brown ridges. 
On our left, the river fiows at a great distance bdow the 



tProm its oommenoement at the drole on Butterdon Hfil, to ita 
termination at this stone, the row is 1.791 yards in length. The 
distance of the.centre osirn on Three Barrows from the stone Is 
2,326 yuds. 
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irind-Bwept height, on. which we stand, and Piles Wood is 
discernible far down the steep, stretching along the bank 
^ the stream. 

Before leaving Three Barrows we must not omit to 
-observe the fine |traok-line which rana up from the East 
QUuse to the centre oaim, and pursues its course down the 
slope of the hill towards the Brme. 



PETBE'S OHOSS. 

Prooeeding in a northerly direction we shall make our 
way towards Western Wlutaburrow, one of the bounds of 
the forest ; and in so doing shall* follow the line of posts 
that mark the boundary of Brent Moor, which boundary 
■aeems to be indicated on the old map by a line on which 
jkre placed what seems to be meant for three stones. 

The cairn which bears the name of Western Whita- 
■burrow is sixty-three yards in circumference, and accord- 
ing to the inquisition alluded to, the second cross marked 
-with the words "Bunda de Brentmore" stood here. 
Until about the year 1847 it was to be seen erect on the 
-centre of the oaim; but it was then partially destroyed by 
Bome workmen in the employ of a company which was 
formed for the purpose of extracting naphtha £rom the 
peat that here abounds, but which was not a success. 
The works were! dose to Shipley Bridge, and the peat 
was taken thither from this spot on tram-waggons; the 
•old tram-road is now in a very ruinous condition, but 
still serves as a bridle-path. 

There being no place of shelter near, the labourers 
erected a house on the cairn with the stones of which it 
was composed, and, requiring a large stone as a support 
for the chimney-breast, they knocked off the arms of the 
ctQBa and used the shaft for that purpose. The house has 
been taken down for several jrears : the waUB,to theheight of 
about three or four feet, being all that is now to be seen 
of it, but the shaft of the cross has, fortunately, not been 
lost. It is now set upon the cairn, and has recently had 
the broad arrow cut on it by the Ordnance survevors. It 
measures four feet in height, and about fifteen mches in 
width. The end which is now uppermost has had pieces 
cut from the corners, leaving a sort of shoulder, whidi has 
the appearance of having been made to fit into a socket, 
and I werefore take tku to be the bottom of the shaft. 
The name of it, too, is still jaforxotten, for the spot 
is seldom called by its older appellation of 
Whitaburrow,* but is generally known as Petre's Gross. 

Sir William Petre, of whom Prince gives i:s an account, 
and who was, as already stated, the possessor of Brent 
Moor, was born at Tor Newton, in the parish of Tor 
Brian. He was Secretary of State in four reigns, those 
4>f Henry yiU.,Edward VL, Mary, and Elizabeth ; and, it 
is said of him that in this office lie was " smooth, re- 
served, resolved, and yet obliging." He amassed great 
wealth derived from the monastic possessions which were 
granted to him. He died in 1571, and was buried at In- 
gatestonein Essex. 



CROSS FOBMEBLY AT BUOELAND FOBD. 

Our search for the third cross will take us to Buckland 
Ford— so we shaU make our way down the hiU in a north- 
westerly direction, and, passing a bound-stone, shall soon 
Teach the foot of a steep narrow gully, close to which we 
shall observe an old path, which we shall descend for a 
short distance to a point where it crosses a small sfaroam 
which falls into the Avon just below. This is Buckland 
Ford, but we shall look in vain for the cross. I have care- 



* So spelled with the addition of an 6 in the Penunbulatf on of 
tbe Forest of 160B ; in that of 1240, the name is speUed Whyte- 
Inughe. It is Bsstem Whitaburrow, howoTer^hiob ismentioned 
in these perambulations, aod not western Whitaburrow ; but 
ibis would appear to be an error,S8 the former spot does not f ona 
a foiest bound, but is situated on Brent Moor. The boundary 
runs stral^t from the confluence of the Western WeUabrook and 
the Avonto Western Whitabuifow. The oaim known as Eastern 
Whitaburrow is ninety yards in droumferenoe, and twdve^ards 
ittlielffhl The name is pronooBoed with thei long, as though 
jpeDed White-a-borrow. 



fully searched around the spot, yet have never been able to 
ftna^t,nor can I learn that any one has ever seen it. Soma 
minmg operations appear to have been carried on near the 
bank of the Avon, and it is possible that the cross may 
have been destroyed by those who were concerned in 
them. 

The old track which crosses the stream at this ford is 
called the Abbot'a Way, and can be traced from Deaa 
Moor for several miles, passing the source of the Brme,and 
the head waters of the Plym. It formed a direct means 
of conununication between the abbeys of Buckland and 
Tavistock on one side of the moor, and Buckf ast on tha 
other. The name by which I have alwavs heard it called 
by the moor-men is Jobbler's or Jobbers^ Path, which it 
dottbtiess obtained from being used by the yam- jobbers in 
former days. The monks of Buckfast were extensiva 
traders in wool, and this commodityi and yarn spun from 
it, no doubt often formed the loads which were carried on 
the backs of horses on this old road. It appears more 
than probable that it passed near where Princetown now ia^ 
for I find that Mr. Burt in his preface to Oarrington'a 
Dartmoor^ published in 1826^ states that traces of a 
tcackway called Jobbers' Gross were visible across bogs 
near the prison. 

Although wd shall be unsuooessful in finding the 
cross at Buckland Ford, we shall be well rei|aid for having 
visited the spot, for the surrounding^ combine to form a 
most pleasing picture of a moorland valley, secluded and 
quiet, closed in by hiUs on every hand. Behind uii 
stretches tbe heatherv slope known as Bush Meads, 
ancientiy Bishop's Meaos ; to our left {in summer time 
covered thick^ with ferns) a hill rises precipitously from 
the Avon, which here benos round in a fine sweep. On 
our right hand, the bottom of the valley is shut in by 
Dean Moor, and immediately in front of us, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, is Huntingdon Warren, a fine bold 
hill of good hard ground, free from heather, but covered 
in places with scattered granite. Several enclosures the 
rude erections of the Danmonii, are in sight, and tell 
us that this quiet valley was once thickly peopled by the 
ancient inhabitants of the moor. 

Not far from where we stand' the Avon is spannel by a 
rude bridge of two openings, formed of slabs laid on a 
centre pier, consisting partly of the natuial rock.t and 
further up the stream we catch sight of a craggy hollow, 
from which the river S3ems to issue. On apj^roaching it, 
we should discover that the Avon here falls, m a iier'es of 
small cascades and widely-sprea.ling rivulets, cv<ir « 
number of rocky ledges, ana forms a mctt intei dating 
picture. 



HUNTINGDON CBOSS. 

From Buckland Ford we shall follow the Abbots Way 
to the Avon, and cross it at another ford, at a so at <nown 
to the moor men as Lower Huntiu^on Cornet, imme 
diat««ly above the confluence of this stream with the 
Western Wellabrook. It is here where the inquisition saya 
the fourth cross was set up, and we shall be gratified at 
observing it still standing erect a few yards from the 
bank of the river. It is now known as Huntingdon Oross» 
and is situated at the comer of the wairen. It is imme- 
diately within the forest bounds, and close to the spot 
where the parish of Lydf ord (in which the whole of the 
forest lies) joins the parishes of Dean aud Brent, On 
some maps it is called Buntingdon Cross, but this must 
certainly DC an error. 

The word Huntingdon Is doubtless derived from aun^ 
"water "—in this particular instance the name of the nver 
which flows by here— and dun," a hill "(the water hill)— 

t This bridge, although constmeted in a precisely similar 
manner to those which are undoubtedly of reiy ancient ereotioa« 
is distinguishable from them at a glanoe. Bere the edges of the 
granite are not rounded as they naturally are in the older 
examples. The two stones which form the roadway, and 
which once were evklentiy one. show the marks of a bar 
used In splitting them. The brloge, however, presents aTCiy 
fiolwrisque appearance. 
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whioh oertainly oommendB itself m a verr raitable 
i4)peI]ation, for it ia bounded on two lidei by the Avon or 
Anne, and on a third by the Wellabrook. 

Huntingdon Oroes ia romantioally ritnated in a kind of 
hollow, the rising ground suirounding it being covered 
with patches of heather, with here an 1 there a grey 
boulder of granite. All around ia still and silent, save the 
low munnuringof the waters as as they run over their 

gebbly bed. The only signs of life are the fnny In- 
abitants of the warren, and, perchance, a herd of uut- 
moor ponies, wild as the oountoy over which they roam, 
and a few sheep or cattle grazing on the slopes. The 
cross is surrounded by rushes, and a dilapidated wall — the 
warren enclosure — ^runs near it. It staisds a little out of 
the {perpendicular, and is dose upon four and a half feet 
In height. Across the arms it measures one foot ten 
Inches. There is no trace whatever of any inscription to 
be seen upon it. 

Evidences of the oceupanor of man, and of the works of 
his hand, are plainly visible in this spot. The Abbots' 
Way is here distinctly seen ascendmg the left bank of 
the river as it makes for the enclosed country above Dean 
Burn. Along the bank of the Wellabrook old mining 
operations have left their tnuses ; and on the slope of the 
hill to the east is a large circular enclosure, two hundred 
and eighty jards in circumference, and between it and the 
Avon are mne hut droles. Further down the river, these 
hut villages are numerous, especially on the left bank. 

With our examination of Hun^gdon Cross, we shall 
^ndnde the survey of the four which formerly served to 
mark the bounds of Brent Moor. 



PEARL'S OBOSS' 

Owley Gate, which opens on to Ugborough Moor, below 
the Eastern Beacon, 'mil be the point from whence we 
shall next start. Here we shall observe a rough track, 
which pnrBuing for a short distance, and crossing the 
head of a little brook, we shall find has become a smooth 
green path of considerable width. By following this 
grassy road, which runs nearly due east and west (which 
we should be well able to do,even after it loses its present 
eliaraoter and is covered with heather, for it is marked 
throughout the whole of its course by small heaps of 
■tones placed at short distances apart) we shall repch 
the moor gate at Harford ; the path forming the most 
direct route between that place and Owley, from whence 
a road leads to Brent. 

We shall, however, find the object we are in quest 
of, at about midway, and nearly a mile from 
the gate by whioh we have entered on the moor. 
It is the top of the shaft, and one of the arms of a very 
curious old cross, and It is much to be lamented that it 
has been so mutilated. It is known as Pearl's Cross, 
(a corruption probably of some older name), and is situat^ 
bv the side of the path we have been following, doea^ 
the point where it is intersected by an old road, wBich 
though now exhibiting the marks of wheels and showing 
us that it is sometimes used as a way for bringing in peat, 
is no doubt an andent trade, and can be traced a con- 
siderable distance. It passes between Sharp Tor and 
Three Barrows, and goes direct to Left Lake Ford, and 
from thence to one of the boundary stones of Ugborough 
and Harford Moors. From this point it becomes a 
narrow path, but can be followed as far as the stream 
which runs down Stoney Bottom into the Eime. Erme 
Pound is at no great distance from this place, and a little 
farther on, the Abbots' Way crosses Bedlake. In the 
opposite direction this old road may be traced to the en- 
dnsed lands on the south of the Eastern Beacon. 

The shaft of Pearl's Cross is missing, and the mutilated 
head is simply fixed up on a few loose stones. There is 
little doubt, however, that it Is now found within a very 
short distance of its original site, and that it served to 
maik the path by which we have come from Owley, and 
also the one which crosses it. 

Although the portion of the eroes which remains is very 
little, it is sufficient to show that Jt possessed a certain 
mount of roughly executed onuHmentation. It appears 



to have been cvlindrical in shape, and aeroas the upper 
and under surfaces of the arm there are projections awmt 
an inch and a half high, and about two and • 
half inches wide. The jnme are also to be observed 
on each side of the top of the shaft, the only part of thir 
which is now remaining. These must have g^ven the 
cross a venr interesting appearance, when in its complete 
state ; and there is no other example of a Dartmoor ckmi 
in which this rude kind of ornamentation occurs, nor ia 
there anything of the sort to be observed on those uriii^ 
are portrayed in Blight's Ancient Crottei and AntiquUiet 
of Comwall, 

From the top of the shaft to the fracture, which is im- 
mediately below the arms, Pearl's Cross measures one 
foot eleven inches. One arm is completely gone, and the 
end of the other has also been broken. From the present 
extremity of this arm to the farther side of the shsft from 
where the other has been broken oflp, the measurement is 
one foot five inches. From the upper surface of the am 
to the top of the shaft it is nine and a half inches, and the 
diameter of the arm is about one foot. 

It presents a very weather-beaten appearance, and. 
though ornamented in the manner described, is roujB^er on 
its surface than most of the crosses which are foundon the 
moor. This, however, may have arisen from the wearing 
away of the granite. 

Turning our faces towards the direction from which wa 
have come, a very pleadng view is presented. The little 
market town of South Brent lies at the foot of the lofty 
eminence known as Brent Hill, which rises oonspicuoaaly 
above the surrounding country. The vale of the Avon 
towards Avonwick, with the woods which cover the steep 
bank of the river, is plainlv visible, and, as far as the eye 
can reach »are cultivated fields, with here and there a fatim- 
stead nestiing amid the trees. On our right we perceive 
the rocks on the summit of the Eastern Beacon, and near 
us on each hand are several low, dilapidated cairns. 

Proceeding once more in a westerly direction, we shall 
observe at a short distance from the cross, a row of single 
upright stones intersecting the path nearly at right an^es; 
and a littie further on, we shall again approach the row of 
stones which runs from Bulterdon Hill towards Sharp 
Tor, and which here crosses our grassy track As Pearl's 
Cross is very much nearer the stone row than the eroas 
on Three Barrows, some doubts may perhaps enter oar 
minds as to whether the former may not be the old Hoba- 
jon's Cross after^all, under a new name ; but the reooUeo 
tion that the name of the latter still exists near Tlirea 
Barrows, will prove suffident to enable us to «ligiwi— thia 
idea. 

The path will now take us down a dope, and we shall 
pass the source of a rivulet that faUs mto the Erme, 
]ust below Harford, and following the littie heaps <k 
stones shall reach the moor gate. A few minutes wiU 
bring us to Harford Chardi, and from thence to the 
bridge, on the road to Comwood, which we shall follow, 
and after a beautiful walk through true Devonahiie lanes, 
we shall find ourselves in that village. 



ROMAN'S CEOS?. 

The next cross which we shall vint is mtuated on Lee 
Moor, whither we shall now proceed by the road which 
leads to Meavy,and shaU perceive it on the right-hand side 
immediatelv h&ade the h&hway, and at no great distance 
from the clay works. Bowe in his Perambulation of 
Dartmoor has a passing notice of this cross, " the shaft of 
which," he says, *' appears to have been broken off, a« 
there is only enough now left to raise the cross slightly 
above the large block, in which a socket has been formed 
to receive it." Since this was written, however, it has 
been placed upon a shaft, and properly fixed in the 
socket, and now stands erect. For this act of careful 
preservation, we are indebted to the late Earl Morley. 
I presume the old shaft coald not be found, as the present 
one does not seem to have original^ bdongiBd to the head, 
but has apparently been made for it. Its sides and the 
face nearest the road have been squared, but the back 
part of it remains in its rough, natiual state The block 
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in which the tobkei is eat> it ftboat f omieen inohc* in 
thieknew, and is droolAr in ihsp^ the dismetei of it being 
about three feet snd a half . Whether this blook always 
belonged to the orois or not. I am unable to nj, but^ as 
we know from Bowe that the h«^ was resting in the 
Booket out in it before its restoration took place, it seems 
probable that it did. I have been informed that the head 
of this eroBs was found lying on the moor near at hand, and 
plaoed here for preserration ; bat while this was so^ it 
would not necessarily prove that the stone did not 
originally belong to it. 

Standing as this crois does by the road-ride, if not in its 
originai position, at all events not far from it, it was 
doubtless erected like Pearrs Gross to point out the direc- 
tion of an ancient track, the forerunner probably of the 
present road. Near at hand, an old path leads across the 
common to the village of Sliaugh, and we may not un- 
reasonably suppose that the cross also indicated the point 
where this branch diverged. 

It is known in the neighbourhood as Roman's Gross, 
and stands five feet ten inches in height, and is two 
feet across the arms. The shaft measures from the 
bottom to the under surface of the arms about four feet 
two inches, and is thirteen inches in width. One comer 
of it is bevelled, and that the other should be so treated 
was probably intended, but from some cause or other it 
was left unfinished. 

It has been suggested to me that the name of this cross 
became attached to it,in consequence of its being probably 
s^led by those in the vicinity the Roman Gross, and so 
in course of time it came to be called Roman's Gross. If 
this be so, the name would, of course, be a comparatively 
modem one. It has, however, occurred to me whether 
or not the name may have been corrupted from Rumon. 
Tlie Abbey of Tavistock was dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. RnmoD, and the road, to which we may suppose this 
cross served as a mark, was doubtless frequently tra- 
versed by pilgrims journeying to that abbey, and they 
may have oestowed the latter saint's name upon the old 
land-mark. 

I must not omit to mention another object in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, in which we find the same name as 
that of the cross occuning. I allude to the excavation 
known as the Roman Gamp, which, however, seems to 
be nothing more than a remnant of some ancient 
mming operations. 

A tradition afiSrms that this cross was erected to mark 
the spot where St. Paul once preached, and we shall pro- 
bably not be sceptical regarding it, when it is provea to 
our satisfaction that St. Paul ever set foot in Britain. 

Many rude stone remains are to be found in the vidnity 
of Roman's Gros8,butthe8poliator has, unfortunately, been 
at work among them. 

The view from the spot where this interesting relic 
stands, embraces an eztenrive range of the cultivated 
oountiy to the south and south-west, bounded by the 
Channel ; while to the north and north-east are seen the 
granite crests of numerous tors. Brent Tor is a con- 
spicuous object far awav to the northward, while the rocky 
piles of Great and Little Trowlsworthy Tors rise near at 
hand. 



GROSS NSAR GADAFORD BRIDOB. 

liBaving Roman's Gross we shall proceed by the road to 
Oadaford Bridge, which spans the river Gad. Grossing 
it we shaU make our way up the slope of Wigford Down, and, 
at a very short distance m a north-westerly direction, 
shall come upon a portion of what must once have been a 
remarkably fine cross. It was discovered lying near here 
fay the soldiers encamped in the vicinity, during the 
Autumn Manoeuvres in 1873, and was set up by thenuto com- 
memorate some event, on the centre of a small grassy 
mound, rather more than nine feet in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a little trench. The greater part of the shaft 
i fgone, but the portion now remaining measures from 
the surface of the ground to the top about 2^ feet, and 
across the arms it is 2ft. Sin. The width of the shaft 
below the arms is 13in., and from the upper surface of 
the arms to the top of the shaft itis eiaouy 12in. The 



shaft tapers from the arms upward ; below them it 
appears to have had its rides paralleL 

On one side of this cross th^re is a fracture, a piece 
being split off from itJbut the face which now fronts west- 
ward is uninjured. On this ride I observed three incised 
croeses ; one on each arm, and the third, a little larger 
than the others, in the centre, exactly where the arms 
intersect the shaft. There are faint traces of what seem 
to be incised crosses on the fractured ride, but they cannot 
be determined as such with certainty. 

The cross may, perhaps, have been set up originally as a 
mark to the same road that Roman's Cross served to point 
out, on the line of which, as I have observed, the 
present highway, (which passes close to the spot on which 
the crows is now placed) was, verv likely, formed. 

The surroundings ard of a very pleasing character. The 
"ever brawling Cad " fiows at a short distance from us, 
on its way to mingle its waters with the Mew, the stream 
that with it forms the Plym, and,, from the foot of the 
romantic Dewerstone rolls ona*ard 

"Thro* aroUng bridges, moss'dby hoanr time. 
Or, hung with clustering verdure, thro rich meads. 
Till flovrang on thro' SAuniAM's towery groTes, 
It pours its tribute to the restiess sea.*^* 

Trowlsworthy Warren house, with numerous en- 
doeures near it, is seen on the hillride ; a few tors lift 
their rugged crests above the slopes, while Pen Beacon 
and its companion height of Shell Top rise above 
the whole, and a true picture of Dartmoor border scenery 
is presented. 

MBRGHANTS GROSS. 

We shall now turn our back upon the valley of the Cad. 
and following the road up the ascent in front of us^ shall 
soon reach- fingmoor Down, along the skirts of which we 
shall make our way to Lynch Hill. The road here winds 
down this steep declivity to the Mew, and at the foot of 
it, on the very verge^of the common, we shall be pleased 
at observing a remarkably fine cross. 

In the vicinity, it is known by the name of Merchant's 
Gross, and is tiie taUest of any on the moor, being no less 
than 8ft. 2in. in height. It measures across the arms 
2ft. Sin., and they are 14in. in depth. From the bottom 
of the shaft to their under surface the distance is five 
feet ten inches. Fourteen inches is the width of the 
shaft at its widest pi^ but in some places it is not quite 
thirteen. Just below the arms, the shaft is ten inches in 
thickness, but lower down, it is not more than eight 
inches. 

On each ride of it there is an incised cross in the centre 
of the shaft, where it is intersected by the arms. They 
are both of one sise, and measure two feet four inches in 
height, and nearly fourteen .inches across, being about 
one inch broad. 

The cross is in a fine state of preservation, a small piece 
only, from the under omer of the southerly arm, being 
broken off. In proportion to the height of it, the arms are 
rather short, projecting but seven inches on each ride of 
the shaft, the top part of which rises twice that distance 
above them. It leans a littie toward the east, and stands 
on a small patch of greensward on the right of the road 
in descending the hill ; two lofty trees,an oak and an ash, 
spread their foliage above it. An upland road here 
branches off to Sheepstor, which is about two miles 
distant. 

There is a tradition that this cross marks the grave of a 
suicide; but while it is pcsrible that a burial may have 
taken place near it, it is more probable that it pointed out 
the road over the moor by which we have reached it, and 
that pious hands erected it with the two-fold object, per- 
haps, of serving as a gnide,andalso to bring forcibly before 
the minds of those who journeyed this way, the religion of 
which it was cmblematicaL Indeed, tradition now re- 
lates that the wayfarer used, before setting out over the 
waste, to kneel b&ore this cross and pray for proteotion 
on his journey. 

* Howard's BidUs^ Fob, p. 33. 
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A oharming bit of wsenery is presented from Merchant's 
Gross. We have lost sight of the more extensive proi^pect 
observabld from the top of Lynch Hill, bat we have gained 
a near view of a beautifully wooded little valley. Yenna- 
don Down forms a barrier to the north, with a fine 
plantation of firs stretching part way np its slope. To the 
north-east the thick foliage dl Burrator Wood (uothes the 
side of the vallev, and trees also cover the bottom, hiding 
the stream which courses along it, while towards the east 
are pasture fields adjoining the common, which stretches 
around towards the point where we stand, and rises high 
behind us. The granite peak of Lether Tor is seen peei>- 
ing over the trees at the head of the valley, formmg a 
striking contrast to the softer features in the foreground. 

We shall now proceed to Merchant's Bridge near at 
hand, beneath which flows the Mew as it emerges from 
its leafy screen, and crossing it, shall leave Meavy on our 
left, and moimt the hill towards Tennadon Down, not for 
the purpose of examining another cross, but with the object 
of enjoying the view of ^e beautiful scenery which is com- 
manded from that common. 

Did we visit Meavy, we should find the base of a cross 
in that village, and further back at Shaugh, should also 
have seen one standing in a hed<e at some short distance 
to the eastward of the church, had we extended our walk 
to that place. These, howevei, would partake more of the 
character of village crosses, and although close to the bor- 
bers of the moor, cannot, of rotirse, be considered as Dart- 
moor crosses, and do not therefore come within the scope 
of these observations. 

We shall not fail to be delighted with the varied 
prospect which we obtain from Tennadon Down. Rocky 
steeps, smiling fields, hills covered with gorseand heather, 
thicklv wooded glens, and wide stretches of common are 
spread around ; and as we look down uponthe lovely valley 
OT the winding Mew, the words of Oapem,our Devonshire 
poet, will recur to us : — 

" The vales of Devooia 1 
What landsoapM are seen. 
So fertile in beauty, 
So golden and green ! 



SIWARD*S OR NUN^ GROSS. 

We shall now proceed to examine another group of 
crosses, and for this purpose shall once more visit Western 
Whitaburrow. in order that we may approach the fiirst of 
the objects of which we are in search, by the old Abbot's 
tiony. It nasses at no great distance from the cairn as we 
Wae alreaav seen, and, on gaining it, instead of ^oin^ to- 
havds Bnckland Ford, we shall turn in the opposite direo- 
war and trace it to Redlake, which we bhall have no 
difficulty in doing, as this old track is here very plainly 
marked ; in fact, from a ford below Brock Hill Mire on 
TV^n Moor to Redlake Ford, it is still a very good path 
for a horse, with the exception of one or two boffiy places 
near the Avon. This road did not, I think, cross the stream 
at Redlake Ford, but was carried down the left bank of it, 
where traces are still to be seen, and crossed it just where 
it falls into the Brme, and not very far above Erme 
Pound. It is not unlikely that the path which we have 
seen passing by PearVs Gross, and running out to Left 
Lake and Stoney Bottom, thoua^h perhaps more fre- 
quently used as a way to Erme Pound, was also traversed 
at times by travellers making for the Abbots* Way from 
the neighbourhood of Ugborough, and it would be at the 
point we have now reached that they wotdd strike it. 
After passing Redlake, the ti«ck is lost for some distance, 
but evidently ran along on the left bank of the Erme, as it 
is seen crossing Dark Iiake immediately where that stream 
unites its waters with the former river, the source of which is 
dose at hand. The Abbot's Way passing the Mire, here 
continues its course over some fairly hard ground, 
through the midst of bogs, to the Plym, which stream it 
crosses near its head waters at two places, the lower track 
being the one which would be pursued by those journey- 
ing to Buckland. It is, however, by the higher ford that 
we shall cross, but we shall see few traces of the old 
road further than this point. A direct line from here to 



Taviatock, though seemingly the most natural route for 
the Abbots' Way to take, wasnotthe direction it followed, 
for the nature of the ground had to be considered in plan- 
ning this old track acroas the moor. We shall tberefora 
proceed in a direction north-west-by-north, where we sbaJl 
find pretty good ground, and at the distance of alwat a 
mile and-a-nalf shall come in sight of an object which will 
cause us to quicken our steps, uid hasten down the slope 
towards it. 

This Is Siward's Gross, a most interesting relic, and 
though not quite so tall as Merchant's Gross, u more mss- 
sive, and is. m fact, the larvest cross on Dvrtmoor. It it 
now more freauenuy callea Nun's Gross, and is about 
two-and-a-half miles to the southward of Princetown. It 
is fixed in a socket cut in a block of stone sunk into the 
ground. In height it is 7ft 4in., and measures 2ft. 8Sn. 
across the arms. The width is rather greater across the 
top of tbe shaft than it is lower down, being here 1ft. 8in « 
while immediately below the arms it is but 1ft. 
6in. Across the lower part of the shaft it is narrower 
still, for at the distence of 1ft. from ^e bottom it 
measures only 1ft 5in., and below this it narrowi 
naduallv towards the socket in which it ia placed. 
The shaft has not perfectly parallel ndes, for the width 
of the western face of it is somewhere about An. less than 
these measurement^ which I took on the eastern side. Its 
average thickness is 14in. The arms spring from the 
shaft at a distance of 5ft. 9in. from the bottom, the laigest 
of them, the southerly one, being llin. in depth doss to 
the shaft, and the smaller one only Sin. 

At the distance of 3ft. Sin. from the bottom the shaft 
has been broken in two, but an iron damp on each side of 
it now holds it firmly together. Iron wedges also seonre 
it in the socket The cause of its being overturned was 
never ascertained, butRowe says it occurred only about 
two years before he wrote — 1S4S— and. as he also saw it 
when it was restored, which praiseworthy act, he states, 
was the work of Sir Ralph Lopes, it could not long have 
remained in a fallen condition. 

It forms one of the boundary marks of the forest, being 
mentioned in the Perambulation of 1240, and is figured on 
the old map of tbe moor already referred to. Hisre it is 
representea as standing on steps, in the same manner as 
Hobajon's Gross, but there is no trace of anything of the 
kind now. On the back of the map the perambulation is 
set forth, and at its foot is the following : — 

" hit is to be noatid that on the one syde of the 
crease abouesaid their is graven in the stone Gmx 
Siwardi, and on the oth. side is graven, Bodlande.'' 

In the notes to Garrington's Dartmoor j however, it is 
stated that on the western side the words Bond bond are 
to be seen in Saxon characters, having been coniectuied, 
so that work states, to mean the bond or bound of the 
land,and on the eastern side, in more modem character!^ 
the word Syward, considered to be the name of some 
prince, duke, or earl of the forest The editor of 
Murray's Hand-Book for Deponihire, ed. 1879, (a writer 
whose acquaintance with Dartmoor was veiy extensive) 
renders the inscription on one side as Syward^ and on the 
other as Bod Bonde. and sayv it marked the " bonde" 
between the Rojra] torest and the Monks' moor. 

I have examined these inscriptions with great care, and 
although they are not easily to be made out, yet on the 
eastern side, across the arms, I think there Is unquestion- 
ably the word Sywafd or Sivxird, It is uncertain whether 
the second letter is a F or an /, and the first is not very 
distinct, but the last four there is not much doubt about 
On the western face there is a small incised oron in the 
centre of the shaft, where it is intersected by the azmi^ 
and immediately below this are the letters which have 
been read as Boa Bond and alio as Boolande, but which I 
am quite convinced mean nothing of the kind. Siward's 
Gross is named in a deed of Amioia, Gountess of Devon, 
confirming the grant of certain lands for building 
and supporting tiie Abbey of Buddand, amons whidi 
were the manors of Buckland, Bickleigh, and Walkhamp- 
ton. This latter manor abuts on tiie forest, and the 
boundary line, which Siward's Gross, as just stated, maiks 
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*t one of the pointi, is dnwn from Miator to the Plynu* 
^e oron, therefore, in addition to being oonsideied a 
forest boondaiy mark, also became one to the lands of 
Bookland Abbey, and I am therefore oonvinoed that the 
letters on it which have been so variously interpreted 
«impl7 represent the word BooUmd. The name, as already 
stated, is ensrayed on the western face of the cross— the 
side on whiw the monks' posseasions lay. 

The word is divided, the first three letters forming one 
line, and the remaining four another, directly xmaet it, 
thus: BOC 

LO ND 
and this has caused some to imagine tiiat there were two 
words. How the second syllable should have been read as 
Bond^ I cannot oonoeiye, for the L is plainly to be dis- 
oemed. The other letters, of course, require a careful 
examination to determine what they are, but with a 
very dose lorutinv the only one there will be found to be 
any doubt about is the thira, which looks more like an O 
thjm anything else. This is, however, easQy to be 
Accounted for, as the wearing away of a very small por- 
tion of the stone would cause the letter C to appear like an 
0« It is this appearance which has hitherto led astray 
those who have endeavoured to decipher the inscription, 
and together with the error of reading the first letter as 
«n R instead of a B (another mistake which might easily 
occur) has led to the belief that the letters repreaented 
the word Boolande, but no one haa ever auggeated any 
reaaon why auoh aname ahould appear on the cross. I can 
see no more than aeven lettera ; there doea not appear to 
have been any E at the end of the word. 

While, however, we can quite underatand auoh a mia- 
take aa the foregoing, happening at a period long aub- 
aequent to the time the lettera were engraved, it is 
puxzling to ael how it could have arisen at a time when 
they would not only be plainly decipherable, but the 
meaning of them alao be perfectly underatood, aa muat 
have been the caae if the date of the map ia to be referred 
to the thirteenth century. Aa idready pointed out, how- 
ever, the repreaentation of BucUand Aboey Church on it, 
IiTovee it to oe of later date than this, and the preaent 
^ronmatanoe f umiahea an additional proof, were auoh 
wanting, unlesa the writing on the back of ^e map can 
be shewn to be of much later date than the map itaelf , f oi 
it is not poasible that auoh an error aa that of reading the 
name aa JSoolandej^ could have ariaen until long after the 
-time when it was nrat engraved on the cross. It therefore 
appears that the map cannot boaat of ao great an antiquity 
as naa been auppoaea ; but itmav bea copy of an older map, 
In which case, the description of the croiip was without doubt 
added to it when the oopv was made. That an error has 
occurred I feel aure, for I do not think there ia any doubt 
that the word represented is BocUmd, 

This old spelling of the name occura in the deed of 
Amicia, anaalao in a charter of her daughter Isabella De 
Fortibus, granted in 1291, confirming the granta made by 
her mother to the Abbey. The name probably arose 
from the tenure under which the lands were held, Boc 
land meanincr land held by charter. Dyer, however, 
states that places on streuns which bear the name of 
Snckland derive it from ock or udL**water" as many were 
ao named before the tenure of Bocland was known, t 
Thus the name would signify the ttream land^ and 
Buckland being situated on the Kiver Tavy, such name 
would not be inappropriate. It has also been considered to 
mean beech land, but the first-mentioned etymology, in the 
present instance at all events, seems the most probable one. 

* " From Wslkbsmpton to the boundsries ci Dartmoor, on the 
northern part of Mistor, and thenoe towards the south by the 
iKnmdaries of the Verderers (regardorum) of Dartmoor, that is 
to say, by Mlstorhead (Histor panna), and by Hysf ochres, and bv 
%waraa Cross and OyUeabuivta and Plymcnindla to the Plym.^' 
Deed of Amiola, Goontess of Devon. Dr. Oliver's Monattieon, p. 
288 ; Mr. J. Brooking Howe's Cit(«reian HouMet qf Devon, Traru. 
Devon AaeoCt vol. viL p. 366. It would seem as though an 
endeavour was afterwards made to extend theae bounds, tor one. 
of the Abbots was, in 1478, found guilty by a Juiy at Lydford of. 
intruding upon the prince's land In Dtftmoor. 

t Bsatoratlon of the Andent Modea of Beatowlng Namea, ftc, 
V.163. 



The lettera on the eroaa which compoae the name ol 
Syward, have been oonaidered to be much more modem 
tnan thoae which we have just been eTamining, and 
certainly have that appearance. They were therefore 
probably cut on the stone long after the cross first 
obtained that name, in order to perpetuate it. 

As this crosa waa in exiatence before Buckland Abbey 
waa founded, we know at once that the monka of that 
house were not the erectors of it; with regard to the 
monks of Tavistock Abbey, the case is aomewhat 
dififerent. Siward'a Oroaa, atanding as it does on the line 
of the Abbota' Way, would aeem^ not improbably, to hava 
been aet up by the moi^ of Tavistock, as a mark to point 
out the direction of this track across the moor : and were 
it not for the fact that it has been supposed to have 
obtained ita name from Siwaid, Earl of Northumberland, 
who, it is said, held i>roperty near this part of the moor 
in the Oonf eaaor'a reisn, I ahould have no hesitation in 
believing auch to be the case. Buckfast Abbey was not 
founded until 1137, ao that if the crosa waa atanding at 
the time it ia aaid Siward held landa here, it could not 



have been erected for the purpoae of maririn^^ anv road 



leading to that place ; but there is no proof mat 
really atanding ao early, and if there waa, it would not 
follow that the monks of Tavistock did not erect it» for 
Tavistock Abbey was founded nearly a century earlier. 
This, however, is a point which, from the slender evi- 
dence we have, it is, of course, impoaaible to determine. 
Mr. Spence Bate is of opinion that it waa erected on the 
aite of an old kistvaen, which he considera is the cause of 
its poaaeaaing more than one name. I do not, however, 
think that it obtained ita appellation of Nun'a Crosa from 
any individual. I ^onld rather be inclined to consider 
the word a oonruption of nana, which means in Oomu- 
Oeltio a valley, dale, or ravine ; hence Nans Crosa would 
be the croaa atanding in the valley. This deacription 
would exactly auit it, for it ia aurrounded on three aides 
by higher ground, and stands at the head of the valley 
where riaeatiie Swinoombe river, which falls into the 
Woat Dart. Whatever our conjeeturea may be aa to who 
erected thia croaa, we know positively that it waa atand- 
ing as early as the year 1240, and was then known as 
Siward's Crosa, and formed one of the boundary marka of 
theforeat. 

In the deed of Amida alluded to five other croaaea are 
meutioned by name, vis. :— Smslaou-nbacroase, Tanedone- 
cross, Maynstoncross, t WolewiUe Croea, and Copria- 
croaae. As far aa I can determine, the latter three were 
not on the moor, but Smalacumbe Croaa may have been, 
and Tanedone Croaa waa probably on or near Tennadon 
Down. 

3iward*a Croaa being doaely sirrounded hy higher 
ground, there ia no view, except a psjp at Fox Tor down 
the valley, to be obtained from it. TLia tor, however, is 
aeen to better advantage from this spot than any other. 
The endoaurea of a amall moor faim are doae at hand, 
the low thatched house being built in true Dartmoor style. 

We shall again paaa Siward'a Croaa, but for the preaent 
bid adieu to this intereating old memorial of other timea ; 
ere doing ao, howeve^ I will treapaaa on your patienoe| 
gentle roader, while I addreaa theae few linea which i 
have penned : — 

TO SIWABD'S CBOSS. 

Old cross, how many sunamen bright liave flown. 
Since flnt was here up-reared tfy sacred form ; 

How many winters hast thou stood alone, 
And braved the atorm. 

Of thoae who shaped and faahioned thee with care. 
From the rough block that midst the heather lay. 

The memory, like smoke upon the air, 
Hath passed away. 

At mom, when gladdened by the Sun'a bright ray, 
Ihe lark poured forth her mountain mdody. 

Oft as the abbot paasing on his way 
Gaaed upon thee. 

I Qy. Maen stone. 
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When doflky nigbt^a «dvanoe made daylight fle^ 
Or gathering mists the beaten track would hide, 

The lonely traveller, beholding thee, 
Hath found a guide. 

Long in the desert may^ thou stand, old oross, 
And towards thee ne'er be stretohed an unkind hand ; 

But with thy ooat of lichen grey and moes, 
Ix>ng may^t thou stand t 



THB WINDYPOST. 

Very slight traces o! the Abbots' Way are obseirable 
leading from Siwaid*s Cross, but the name of Jobbers* 
Gross, in connection with the old track near the prison at 
Ptinoetown, as before mentioned, would lead to the sap- 

riaition that it must have passed that wa^. But for this, 
should be rather inclined to think that its course lay to 
fhe westward of North Hisworthy Tor,* instead of to 
the eastward of it, the side on which Prineetown lies ; 
or even that it did not extend so far northward as that 
tor, but that, on nearing South Hisworthy Tor, it left it a 
little to the right, and then went straight to Tavistock, 
erossing the Walkham somewhere above the spot where 
Ward Bridge now is. The existence of the name of the 
road, however, at Prineetown, is a strong piece of evidence 
to the contrary ; but, whatever course It took, we know it 
must have crossed the river at some place between the 
bridge just named and Merivale Bridge, higher up the 
ttream. Thither we shall now proceed, and, gaining the 
opposite side of the river shall pass near Vixen Tor, and 
TmiJring our Way across Beckamoor Oombe, we shall soon 
reach Feather Tor, which is situated a little to the north- 
ward of Pew Tor. 

Here we shall observe a cross, and on nearing it shall 
find it to be a remarkably fine example. It is known in the 
vicinity as the Windypost or Windystone, but is some- 
times called Beckamoor Gross. It stands on an elevated 
plain between Feather Tor f and Bam Hill, being close 
to the former, which is a tor of no great size. The shaft 
and arms are ootagonal,and have a girth, the former of 3ft. 
4in., the latter of 3ft. lin. It is 7ft. in height, and across 
the arms measures 2ft. 3in. ; the distance of the under 
mxisce of the arms from the bottom of the shaft in 5ft. 
The faces of tiiis cross look nearly due north and south, 
and it inclines out of the perpendicular ; a straight line 
drawn from the under surface of the Brm, close to the 
shaft on the western side, would fall seven inches off from 
the bottom. The broad arrow has recently been cut on it, 
I presume, by the Ordnance surveyors. 

Some moss and lichen are seen on the head of this in- 
teresting relic, telling us of its age, like the silvered hair 
of an old man. Time, however, has dealt gently with it, 
for it is in a ^ery good state of preservation, and shows 
but few signs of the winter storms to which it has for long 
years been exposed. 

A small stream of water runs at a distance of a few 
yards from it, and to this we must look for the derivation 
of the name of the oombe dose by, of Bam Hill to the 
northward, and not improbablv of that of the cross itself. 
BedlEamoor ia evidently derived from the word beck^ which 
signifies a mountain sfaeun ; and bamt according to Dyer, 
is simply aun, ** water, " with the « changed to r, and h pre- 
fixed, t ^*n is a inmonym of ean^ water,§ and y is a 
diminutive, so that the name Winaypatt would mean the 
post by the little stream, ft 



• Oonunonlv called North Hessaiy Tor. South Hisworthy Tor 
is now genenuly known in the vlcimty as Look-Ont Tor. 

t On the Ordance map. Feather Tor does not seem to be 
lightly marked. It is not so tar north as it is there made to 
appear. 

t Ancient Modes, pp. M, 166. 

f/Md. p. 236. 

tt Dyer. p. 254, also derives wind from vki, which he says im- 
plies a hiU. If the name of the cross comes (fom this word, it 
would, of course, signify the post on the hilL 



A track will be observed dose to it fording the rivulet, 
and, although bearing evident marks of oomparativelT 
recent usage, may be none the less an old pata/^nd, tS- 
though I do not oontend too stcongly for the polnl is not 
improbably the Abbots' Way. It is pointed out by the 
moor,men that the Windypost is in a direot line with a 
cross on Whitchurch Down (which we shall presently 
notice) and the menhir near the stone avenues on Long 
Ash Hill above Merivale Bridge, so that it would afanost 
appear as if this latter was miade use of as a mark to tiie 
road, which would thus seem to run in a straight hoe 
from it to Whitchurch Down, passing by the cross we 
have just examined. If, however, the Abl>ots' Way passed 
to the eastward of North Hisworthy Tor, the menhir 
would be left a little to the south, as that road deaeended 
the hill towards the Walkham, but it would still go to 
the Windypost and over the down in pursuing 
a straight eourse to Tavistock. It ia im- 
possible to determine this matter with any 
certainty ; but we Siust not allow the fact of the route 
round North Hisworthy Tor being an indirect one from 
Siward's Gross, to influence us against believing that such 
was the course it took, for, though longer, it would have 
been an infinitely better road to travel. As before observed, 
the kind of ground to be passed over was a consideration 
which could not be overlooked ; a^d while the old tracks 
always nursued a direct course, where it was possible, it 
was evidently a matter of solicitude with those who first 
marked them out, to choose such ground as a horse could 
at all times pass over without danger. 

Standing^ by the side of the Windypost we obtun some 
very fine views of the surrounding country, — a total con- 
trast being presented, on the westem side, to the picture 
obsez:vable as we look toward the east. On the north and 
south we are shut in by the low eminences between 
which the cross stands, but in other directions the pro- 
spect is extensive. From north-east tosouth-eastis a wide 
range of moor, and on the opposite side a vast extent of 
cultivated country, backed by the Gomish hills. Staple 
Tor rises to the north-east, seen above the shoulder of 
Bam Hill, which forms a near foreground, and east-north- 
east, Great Mistor rises grandly with its granite crown. 
Below us, to the east, ia Vixen Tor ; while opposite to it, 
on the other side of the Walkham, is seen King Tor, with 
the Prineetown Railway sweeping around its base. Turn- 
ing to the south-west, we can discern the Tamar above 
SiQtash, with the BojbI Albert Bridge spanning the river; 
and a little further to the west, the Ghannel is visible off 
the coast of GoinwalL Tavistock lies below us to tiie 
north-west, and tf grand panorama of woods and fields 
stretches away in the distance, with Kit HiU forming a 
conspicuous object in the iMideoape. 



GROSS ON WBITGHURGH DOWN. 

As I have just observed, if the Windypost marked the 
Abbots' Way, that road passed over Whitchurch Down, 
without doubt, and the old cross situated there may have 
indicated its direction. Without, however, insisting on 
this, we follow the old cart-track down the hill to- 
wards Moortown (which would have been the course the 
monks' path must have taken if such were the case), in 
order to reach Whitchurch Down, that we may examine 
the old relic. "Moretown," says Risdon, "hath long 
been in the tenure of Moringe, a family whidi andently 
wrote themselves De la More, whidi place bordereth on 
the skirts of the moor." Some lofty trees grow arouod 
the house,and a pleasant lane near it leads from themoor, 

E resenting a striking contrast to the wild heath we 
ave just left, thiddy strewn with its scattered granitt 
boulders. On reaching the bottom of the lane, an ascent 
is before us, up which we make our way, and in a 
very short time find oursdves on the down. We 
next pursue a straight course over it, and when near the 
centre, with the road leading to Tavistock a little to oar 
left, see before us the object which we wisb to ex- 
amine. 
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ROMAN'S Cross, Lee Moor, 

Height, 5 feet 10 iDchei; breadth urois the urns, 2 feet. 
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"Hftrd bv the trajiide I found a oran. 

That made me brealha a pnj'r upon the ipot— 

MeihoughL the daima of Charity to uiye 
More fondolj. along with Faith and Hope, 
Hie pioua dioioe had pitch'd upon the vttge 

Of a deHoione slope, 
Giving the eye much variegated soope ;— 
'Look round,' It whiroer'd^onthat proq>eot rare, 
Thoee vales so verdanl and those hills so blue ; 
Enjoy the sunny world, so fresh, and fair.'" * 

This orosi, though not really standing on the moor, 
may yet, I think, be fairly reckoned among the Dartmoor 
orosaes ; for Whitohuroh Down is only separated from 
Dartmoor by a narrow belt of cultivated country, and, 
at the time the cross was erected, was probably one with 
it. A kind of quarry has been formed doee by, the ground 
being excavated to within a few feet of it. It has a very 
' ragged appearance, and the depth of the arms, which are 
▼eiy roughly shapen, will at once strike the observer as 
being much greater than is generallv the case, being no 
less than ei^teen inches, llie shaft measures four feet 
eight inohea from the bottom to the imder surface of the 
arma ; its full height being seven feet nine inches. In 
width it is about twelve or thirteen inches, and in ^ck- 
neas varies from ten to twelve. The arms are two feet 
four inohea aoroea. This yenerable cross leans slightly on 
one aide, and its mde fashioning presents ajneat contrast 
to the care displayed in the shapmg of the Windypoat. 

On the south-cast face there la something whicn bears 
a faint resemblance to an incised croas, but the granite is 
ao much worn by the weather, that it ia impossible to 
determine with any degree of certainty whether the marks 
are artificial or not 

It will be noticed that it stands within a circular en- 
dosmre formed by a low bank of turf, which also includes 
the quarry in its area. This enclosure measures four 
hundred and seventy feet in circumference, the measure- 
ment being taken on the top of the bank, as it ia so mudi 
overgrown with heather in certain places, that I could not 
measure it on the outside. 

Due north from this croaa we observe Brent Tor, only 
a few milea distant, the church on ita summit being 



* Hood. Ode to Rob Wiiaon, 



plainly visible, and to the riffht of it the long stretch of 
Black Down. North-east-by-north is seen SmeardoB 
Down, and more to the east and nearer to us is Cooka' 
Tor. We have also another view of Staple Tor, and 
turning to the east-south-east, the ^int from whence we 
have come, we shall see Pew Tor rising very prominently 
on the common above Moortown. In the other direction 
the prospect is bounded by the Oomiah hilla, a more 
extended view of which we obtained from the 
Wlndjrpost. 

The town of Tavistock is .within a short distance of thia 
spot, though not visible from it ; but as we look towards 
the valley m which it lies, ere leaving the down to pursue 
our investigations in another part of the moor, thoughts 
of other days will perhaps crowd into our mind. We 
shall think of the time when the rich abbey, commenoed 
by Ordgar and flnidied by his s *n Ordulph, flourished 
there ; of the Saxon School, and of the printing; press^ 
and the monk Dan Thomas Kychard, who in 1529 
" emprented in the exempt Monastery of Tavestokin Den 
shyre" a translation of Boetius de Ckm9ol<UUm€ PhUoiophitB, 
We shall think too of Fhtncis Drake, that brave ^* sea- 
dog '* of Devon, who first drew breath beside fair Tavy's 
stream ; of Browne, the author of Britannia't PtuioraU 
and of the well-known lines on Lvc^ford Law, and the 
recollection of the fare he obtained on his visit to that 
place — the " tythen pig " between " nine good 
stomachs," and the **daBS of drink" ("daret when it 
teas in France'*)— wvl bring a smile to our faoe; 
and as some of the beautiful descriptions of sylvan 
scenery in the P<utoraU recur to us, and the story of the 
loves of the Walla and the Tavy is brought to our mind, 
we shiJl see in imagination the ** all jovsome grove," the 
bowers, and the "shading trees** of wnioh he sings, and 
hear the feathered melodists of the woods mingling their 
carols with the loud murmuring of the "voicefnl stream,** 

*' So numberless the sonffsten are that sing 
In title sweet groves of the too careless spring. 
That I no sooner could the hearing lose 
Of one of them, but straight another rose, 
And perchingaeftly on a quaking spray. 
Nigh tir'd herself to make her hearer sUy."* 



* Britannia't Pattoraii. Book IL, Song 3. 
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TINCIE^JF Ce^NI^P FlgpE^Y. 

By E. W. RASHLEIGH. 



CX>MPAS8E8. 

The following aooount of ancient Cornish fishing re- 
quirements may interest the readers of the WeiUrn uinli- 
quarjf at this time : — 

The oldest fashioned compass known in Oomwall is 
one that cannot now he obtained. It was Yery rnde in 
oonstmction, consisting of a stone or earthenware bowl 
with water or spirit placed inside it, and in the liquid a 
needle piercing a piece of straw. The bowl was roughly 
marked with the four points of the compass, and coTered 
with a piece of talc puttied to the top. This was in use 
until near Elisabeth s time. This compass, the earliest 
known, although not existing now, has stUl a record of 
it left, in the earthenware bowls, which I hear were used 
daring the last century for Ughttng purposes in the Pen- 
zance district. The old compass was swun(( only on two 
piYotd. This was improved on by degrees. The next com- 
pftfs was one used about 150 years ago, in which wood took 
the place of doam, and the needle, instead of being in 
water, was piTotted, and the compass swung as they do 
now. Of tnis class of compass, I have shown one 
in the late Fisheries Exhibition. The next improvement 
was bringing the light into the same box with tne com- 
pass. The compass was then put into a box with a division 
and talc window, through which a halfpenny rushlight 
shone on the compass, the lights being kept in other 
divisions. 

The wooden compass was then improved to a metal 
one. I have exhibited a compass of this class also. After- 
wards the flare-up and match division was added to the 
other side of the light. 

This addition produced the modem binnacle as used at 
Polperro and Lobe, and in Oornwall generally. Of these 
binnacles there are two kinds — one for deck work and one 
for cabin work; the difference between them beicg 
the shape of the roof ; slanting for deck work, as it 
can be looked into better ; and squat e tor cabin use. 
An example of the square roof was exhibited by Olver, of 
Polperra Soon after the motal compass was invented, 
the bottom of it was made of talc, for ships with cabins, 
and the talc painted with the points of the compass, so 
that the captain from his bed could see his compass with- 
out going on deck. I have exhibited one of this kind, 
with the talc bottom, in use about eighty years ago. 

U0HT8. 

About ship lights. The oldest kind was pro- 
bably that now found in Pensanoe aistoriot 
with the bowl — the relic of the old compass-box. In Bast 
Cornwall, for the last 200 years, a brick was all that 
held the lights the light being a id. rushlight. 
The difficulty experienced in lighting this in a 
|;ale of wind can be imagined, for the brick had to be taken 
mto a sheltered place ana a light struck with flint, 
steel, and tinder-box, and then the rushlight lighted ana 
carried to the compass box again. After using this 
simple cheap form of light for a hundred years 
or more, it occurred to some clever fisherman 
that he was in danger of being run down, as 
he was without a light till be could relight his 
oandle. and then ten to one if it were not blown out before 
it reached the deok. His inventioQ was having two holes 



instead of one in his brick or wood, and lighting these by , 
pushing a straw through one of the ventilation holes of 
the lamp case And thus li|;hting the second rushlight from 
the one already alisht, without opening the case. This 
was again improved to three holes bored in the wood, as 
nobnck was large enough for it I have shown these 
brick and wood lights in the exhibition. The light was 
then still further improved by a fisherman disoovering 
that a tin candlestick wotdd be better than a pieoe m 
wood. When the light was not joined to the compass, it 
was of the shape of our common stable-lamp — square with 
horn sides, as the talc was never large enough. Horn had 
one advantage, for when a hole was burnt in it, they 
could heat another piece and stick it to the old piece. I 
have a lamp treated in this way. The lamp-case was then 
fitted into a division in the compass-box. This mov- 
able lantern was of use when the light was required for 
pulling up the nets at night ; then it bad a horn bottom 
made for that purpose, and when the flare division was 
also added, it formed the modern binnacle. The advan- 
tage of the modem binnacle is grejat, as in case of sudden 
danger you can show your light without any trouble. 

When it was discovered that pilchard oil would bum, a 
great revolution took place fifty years ago in the method 
of lighting. The fishemian invented a lamp with a spout 
through which he could pour in the oil when extracted 
from the pilchards. This lamp had a top with 
a hole for a piece of wick to bum in the lid 
ot the oil box. In East Cornwall the ofaiof 
manufactory was at IJskeard. This lamp was made of 
tin, and constantly improved. I have shown the latest 
improvements just before it ceased being used six years 
ago at Polperro. The lamp was, however, used chiefly in 
cottages, for the oil was always oozing out and making it 
dangerous on board ship. It was in common use twentr 
years ago at Polperro ana Fowey. Then moderators, with 
a spout to pour the oil in, took their place, and then the 
lamp now in common use. A patent rushlight oandle 
lamp was made for beach work and cottase use out of 
old tumblers, with metal tops and handles added. It was 
the patent of a man at Polperro. I only know of two. of 
these lamp4 existing now ; i have exhibited one. A rush- 
light is now used only by Cornish miners. 

OBAB-FOT KNIFB, 

Cormsh people used formerly, and even now, a curved 
knife for withe splitting. In other parts of England the 
knife is straight^ but in Cornwall curved. The Cornish 
people split their wood hy^ working the knife upwards in 
an exactiv opposite direction to the generality oi English 
people, who cut downwards. 

BOPB HAKIKO. 

With regard to twine-makins in olden days, the plan 
used in rope-yards was carried out on a snuJl scale in 
what is caUed a noesil-cock. I was much amused to see 
one exhibitor in the exhibition advertize the old noasil- 
cock as his new invention. I saw the proprietor (tf this 
novelty, and, thinking to see a man over one hundred 
years md, I was astonished to find he was not more than 
forty. The nossil-cook is naturally of very andent date* 
It originated, as far as I can see, from the old q^indki^ 
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irhieb, no doubt, wean used by the original 
twine-maksTB. The pUn is lomewhat similar: 
A weight was attached at one end of 
twine or tow and span on a man's leg, and kept twisting 
t7 Us hand being rubbed on his log. This was so rongh a 
way of making twine that often it was unevenly twisted. 
This was improved an hundred years ago, at least, by 
hanging from the roof of a oottaoe a nestle-taker or 
nosnl-cook. It is still in use at Polperro by one liinars, 
who, I think, is almost the onlr nestte-taker maker left in 
OomwalL and is well worth a risit by fishermen 
interested in it. The weight is still attached to the 
l>ottom as in the spindle, but instead of twine being 
rubbed by the hand, reels with hooks at the bottom are 
fastened into a frame. The frame is fastened to the roof 
of the cottage, and around these reels a piece of endless 
string is attached, which makes them revoWe. I have 
seen four reels, but Minars has told me that the fourth 
reel is useless, as never more than three reels can work it. 
He can twist twine of three or four strands without any 
more than three. I have exhibited his work. It is as 
f^ood as m<whine-made nestles. Whoever invented the 
nuasil-cock was veiy ingenious, for great knowledge is 
required not only in fixing the twine oa the reels, but 
jdso in fixing the tow or twine on the hooks at the bottom 
of the reels, for there is only one way to make the 
twine twist right. Out of the three reels there are 
only two which will in any case twist the twine, and it is 
the two reels placed angleways in a four • reeled 
machine — ^the other reel is only necessary for mi^ng 
all the reels revolve properly. It is a great pity that the 
fishermen do not still use these nestle- tMcers. 

Pieces of rope were made at sea by a number of 
these nestles put tot^ether. I have exhibited an old rope- 
making machine with wooden cog wheels. The machine 
is very old, as also is the nestle-tiucer. The rope-mjkking 
machine is exactly on the same principle as rope-walk 
machines, only on a small scale for speouJ use on tne deck 
of a vesseL 

HORNS. 

Fog horns were not known until recent years — the only 
horn used was a cow horn, with the point cut off, and a 
piece ot wood or oork put in its place ; this was the horn 
used by the huers, ana as a fog or duiger horn. 

PIIEB BUILDINa. 

InPolperroisasight that can be seen nowhere else. 

There are three piers. I tried to get a model nude of 

them for the exhibition^ but could not get it made 

properly. The first pier is now 200 years old. It is built 

-on wooden piles driven in after the manner of houses 

built in Venice, and the stone pier built on the top. The 

4itonos immediately on the piles are very large and without 

any mortar or cement, so the sea plays right through 

the pier. It is built with a perfectly upriffht side 

facing the sea. The next pier was ouilt about 1740. The 

side next the sea is on a slant ; it is on a rock founda- 

^on and built with mortar, no rubbish being used inside 

it. 

The modem pier, which is the outside one, is built with 
a curved face to the sea and filled in with rubbish, with a 
-eement end to it in the bottom. 

HOOKS. 

The oldest kind of hooks were evidently imported from 
Norway, Holland, or Germany. These were bone hooks. 
They were used in Mevagissey within the memory of 
man. Metal hooks were used only for large fish. The 
hake hook was one about 1^ feet or two feet long. It was 
a piece of iron bent, pointed, and barbed at one end, and 
'Ciirved into a ring shape the other end to hold the rope. 
The next improvement for hake hooks only, was the 
invention of a kind of swivel for these large 
hocAs. Then for small hooks a certain 
Oaptain Barber, or Barker, of Polperro, invented and 

.tented a small swivel hook, one of which is exhibited. 



of hooks, an improved hook came out, which was that the 
barb was bent a little on one side, in order to hold the 
fish better. Of these ancient hooks all the modem 
ones are variations, and not always improvements. All 
the old-fashioned hooks always hjMi the stock-end nobbed 
to hold the nestle or gut When no hook-making machine 
existed, all hooks were made by the fishermen themselves : 
they always took with them some iron wire, a file, and 
a hook bender, with which they made their own hooks. 
This consisted of a piece of wood, with a naU bent 
near the top of the stick. Now hooks are so cheap, it 
is abolisheo. 

nsHiNa LnriB^ 

With regard to fishing-lines, the modem way differs 
considerably from that of 25 years ago. 

ThespUoing of rope was quite different, and any one 
that examines the two can see it. The old fashioned 
method of fixing hooks to a long line was peculiar. 
There never were more than four hooka on a line origoally, 
and these were all of different sizes, all placed facing tne 
same side of the line, and so arranged that the largest hook 
at the end of the line. 



Then came the invention of putting hooks alternately, 
first on one side and then on the other side of the line, 
the largest at the end. These alternate hooks were often 
catching, and so, to prevent this, a piece of wood was used 
to tie every two hooks, to keep them clear. Now 
long lines are used holding 100 or more hooln. 

LEAD, 

The old method of lead-making was by 'getting some 
sand, wetting and shaping it,and thenpouriog the lead into 
the wet sand-shape, then boring a hole to strap it by. 
Owing to water often making the lead fly, a stone or loam 
mould was used-'some of these still exist in Penxance. 
The old-fashioned way of strapping is quite different to 
the new. The lead was always strapped with twine. 
This entailed a little more labour ; so tnen, fishermen in- 
vented a metal rod, which was passed through the lekA 
when hot in the mould to save themselves the trouble of 
strapping. This new way is very oblectionable, siuot 
holes can, by the iron rod, be easily bored into the boat's 
side when hauling up the line. The shape of the lead is 
considered to be of great importance, although I do not 
know why. The old-fashioned shape was Uke half an 
egg-shell divided longways. 

The modem shape is angular, and narrower than the 
old. It is supposed to prevent the twine ^or rope VinlHng^ 
but I do not see how. 



tt is like a modem swivel, except that it is twice or three 
times as long. After many years of fishing with tiiese kinds 



The reels for the fishing lines were like the modem, only 
not dove-taUed together as now, being merely four pieces 
of wood placed across each other in a square shape, and 
wood-pinned together. 

ANOHOBS. 

The most important part of the vessel's gear was its 
anchor. In olden days, when metal was scarce, they had to 
invent an anchor of wood— the cheapest material ; it was 
called a killick. There was a bottom piece of. wood 
curved and barbed like a fish-hook at each end. From 
near the centre of this, two upright pieces of wood were 
pegged, leaving a space between for a stone to be tied 
to weight it. These two pieces of wood were passed 
through a small piece at the top. 

When metal became cheaper, iron anchors were bought^ 
and new inventions have improved them so much, tnat 
there are at least five kinds of anchors used in Cornwall. 

The grapnel is the outcome of the anchor proper. A 
grapnel is a four-dawed anchor. There is an improved 
grapneljanchor, which is used only in the Fowey River, and 
at f olperro,wIuch has two out of its four claws movable^ 
shutting up on the immovable ones for stowing away. 
It has been in use in the Fow^ River for more than 
twenty y^tfs, but I cannot find out the inventor. Oat of 
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the ah*pe of grapndi, many fiibing things seem to have' 
been invented ; for instanoe, the mixnel dredge need in the 
IMe of Man ; aa also the jig for oatohinff iqnid^xhibited 
hjr Spain, and I beUeve ay Mr. Hearder, of Plymouth, 
^e good old days of mrai^iluig oaosed the ilahermen to 
invent a oreeper for fishing np kegs from the sea, where 
fhey were hiaden from the excise o£Boers. This creeper 
Is very ancient, and is called a centipede creeper, owing to 
its having any nnmber of daws all round the andhor 
stock to lay hold of anything within its reach. One diffi- 
mUtj that many fishermen had with an anchor was, that if 
it were caught on a rock,it was sometimes almost impossible 
to free it ; a ring was therefore made at the anchor-head 
and a line fastened to it, so that it could be pulled up the 
reverse way, in cases of difficultv. Mr. Dunn, of Polrnan, 
has again improved the anchor, py having only one daw, 
and wat maae to shut up in the stodc. He ciJls it " non- 
fouling," and its name bespeaks its value. 



TOBMKRTOB. 

When the fishing trade became large, many mcrohanta- 
bought fish bulked in casks, and as it was difficult to teat 
the quality of the fish in the centre of these bands, the 
meronants in Itafy invented a plan for lifting up tiie fisb, 
and seeing the quality of it in the middle of the oadc It 
was two semi-circular hoops of iron, fastened together at 
one end and with two handles the other end* Teetii 
were arranged all round the indde of the hoop, so that 
they could, by pressing the sides of it together, lift up the 
fish in bulk whenever the merchant wished. There Is a 
tormentor existing still in Mevagissey Pudine M^u&o- 
tory. Owing to telenams, the use of these tliinn is 
unneoessarv, becauM if the fish are bad, the pur(£aaer 
soon tells the bulkers of their cheating, by telopam. 

I hope that this account of andent Comidi nahing may 
induce others to study it more. 

Kilmarth, Far Station. 
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DABTMOOR BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
We have reooiyed ntunerous additions to the interest- 
ing list of works relating to Dartmoor, recently oompiled 
by Mr. W. Crossing. We hope to publish them as an 
appendix to the number now in the press, or in connection 
with his paper on "Dartmoor drosses." Any farther 
additions will be welcomed. 

Editob. 

RELICS OF A PAST GENERATION. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE AIJ3EBT MUSEUM 

COLLBOnONS. 

This letter from Mr. George Townsend, of Exeter, ap- 
peared in the OazeUe a few days since, and I think it is 
quite worth your reproducing. 

Oolyton. W. H. H. R0GSB8. 

Gradually, additions are being made to the collection ot 
local drawings, prints, and pictures which hang on the 
walls of the Museum Beading-room. Two recent con- 
tributions claim a passing notice. One is a very interest* 
faig picture in cnl, of the north side of High-street, above 
and below the Guildhall, with its old houses and shops, 
and with a market or fair in the street. The scene is of 
the date of 1797, and was painted by John White Abbott, 
of Oowick, honocaiy B.A., bom in Exeter in 1763, died 
1851. The picture was presented to the Museum by Miss 
Abbott, of Ezmonth. Another contribution, by D. 
Badford, Esq., i^a colonred engraving of the south view 
of Bxeter. In this view, the Shilhay appears covered with 
lacka, in connexion with the old woollen trade of Exeter. 
This print was published Vy J* Penny, November 24tb, 
1810. Penny was a well-known bookaeUer at that period, 
whose shop WM in Fore-street, the second door below 
North-street. Penny was succeeded by Mr. Wheaton, 
but the shop was nnfortuiiately destroyed by fire in 1882. 



Among other interesting additions to theMuseiui, are two 
numbers of the '* The Exeter GazeUe, or Universal Adver- 
tiser for the West of England, printed and published byS. 
Woolmer, Guildhidl, Exeter ; also published in Plymouth, 
by P. Nettleton, printer, Market-street." These papers 
were presented by Miss Oroker, Bovey Tracey. Thei« la 
no price mentioned for a single copy, but 4s. per quarter, 
postage free, and it will be remembered, that these were 
only weekly papers, and a very small quantity for tho 
money. The titles are decorated with a wood-cut of the 
Star of the Order of the Garter, and the respective dates 
and numbers are. No. 1,085, Thursday, August 15th, 
1793, and No. 1,091, September 26th, 1793. The paper 
consbts of four pages, each page being about half the size 
of the present Gazette DaUy Tdegram, so easily were our 
forefathers satisfied with a modicum of news and general 
intelligence. The papers now under review, were published 
during the " Reign of Terror," of the French Revolution, 
and contain particulars of the English Army's operation 
under the Duke of York, and of the Fleet under Lord Hood. 
Connected with the French Revolution, a correspondent, 
Mr. Frederic Desprez, writing to the Ourator, sends " two 
bank-notes of the Reign of Terror," two assignats ; 
respectively, *' de quinse sols '* and " de dix sous." The 
number of August 15th, contains an advertisement of a 
meeting at Cullompton, headed *' Grand Western Canal." 
This was an age of canal-carriage, and the issue has also 
an advertisement of shares for sale " ot the Grand 
Western Canal, ten shares, at ten guineas each share ; 
Tavistock and T^mar Canal, one sett, price ten guineas ; 
Public Devon Canal, one sett, price twenty-five guineas. 
Apply to the printer." There is an advertisement also for 
the sale of the Exeter Water Works by private contract 
A portion of the ruins of these ancient Water Works,, 
established in 1694, may now be seen at Engine-bridge, 
with an inscription on the wall facing the bridge thus :-* 
" This Water Work was contrived by Amb. Crowley and 
Dan. Dannell, AD. 1694 ; improved and rebuilt by James 
Golsworthy, AD. 1811." There is no regular list of births, 
I marriages, and deaths in these papers, but an occasional 
notice among " locals " as :— " Birth, Saturday at Tun- 
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bridge Wells,' the lady of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., 
of a 80*3," in the paper of September 26th. In the same 
paper there is a brief account of the celebration of the 
Prince of Wales's birthday with " a splendid dinner " at 
the Londoft Inn. 

At this period, Mayor-chooeiag did not excite so mnch 
attention, as in more modem times. The following para- 
graph dismisses the matter briefly :— " Exeter, September 
25th, Monday.— Richard Chamberlain, Esq., was elected 
Mayor uf this dty for the year ensuing ; Charles Upham, 
gent., succeeds to the Receivership ; Mr. Tothill (mer- 
chant), Mr. Jonathan Worthy (fuller), and Mr. John 
Gibbons (baker) were appointed the three annual stewards 
or assistants." There is also a notice of the appointment 
of provincial Mayors, so that we may conclude, that 
September was the favourite month for Mayor-choosing. 
The assise of bread this week was as follows :^ 

B. d. 

Price of wheat per bushel 6 

The allowance for baking per bushel 1 

Our esteemed friend Mr. W. H. H. Rogers, of Colyton, 
sends a torn copy of the Times of February, 1788, out of 
which we gather the following advertisements. The first 
is a large sale of spirits at the Custom House, Topsham, 
comprising 2,553 gallons, and 3owfc. 2qr. 101b. of salt. This 
was an important article of trade at the time, bearing a 
heavy duty, which duty was entirely abolished in 1825. 
Another advertisement of the sale of 117 puncheons of old 
Jamaica Rum, in London, is beaded, "Sales by Candle." It 
was the custom, on an inch of candle being lighted, for 
the last bidder to be declared the buyer, as the wick went 
out. Another large and seasonable sale Is advertised in 
London, of furs of all descriptions, described as " Skins." 
The fragment of the Times also contains an advertise- 
ment of " An accurate list of Blanks and Prises in the 
State Lottery," a legalised gambling mania rife at the time. 
On the walls of towns and in newspapers and periodicals, 
atartling announcements appeared of lucky numbers drawn 
out of certain lottery offices. Little handbills, with comic 
or sentimental illustrations on them, were freely circulated, 
in order to stimulate this mania. These are now rare, 
and specimens may be occasionally met with, in old scrap- 
books. "The Book of Days," on this subject says, in 
reference to the abolition of lotteries, ** it was wisely felt, 
that the inducement to gambling held out by them, 
was a great moral evil, helping to impoverish many, 
and diverting attention from the more legitimate indus- 
trial modes of money-making." The abolition took place 
in 1826. 

Exeter, November, 1883. G. T. 



GEORGE TROSSE. 

Mr. Trosse was not an ejected minister. He went to 
Oxford in May, 1657, and was there in 1660. Although he 
preached and laboured with good acceptance, he was not 
ordained until 1666, in Somersetshire ; six Nonconformist 
ministers conducting the service, one of whom was the 
worthy Joseph Alleine, of Taunton. 

In King James XL's reign he was, with others, appre- 
hended at a Conventicle, and sent to gaol for refusing to 
take the oath, that it was unlawful,on any pretence what- 



ever, to take up arms against the King, or any commis- 
sioned by him, and not to endeavour any alteration of 
Government either in Church or State. He offered to take 
it, if the word '* unlawfully " might be inserted befon 
*' endeavour,'* but was required to take it according to the 
Act. He says in his autobiography: — " I pleaded that 
the Act did not extend to me, neither were they obliged 
to propose the oath to me, because the law expressly says, 
' that he must either be a Nonconformist turned out for 
Nonconformity, or one convicted of keeping conventicles ; * 
now I was obnoxious upon neither of these accounts, for / 
never had a Benefice to he turned out of, neither was ever 
legally convicted of keeping conventides." He, however, 
was imprisoned for six months. 
Totnes. Edwabd Windeatt.' 



A CURIOUS DOCUMENT. 

Turning over the contents of the crude oaken coffer 
which stands against the eastern wall of North Leu 
church's southern aisle, I came across the following 
parochial agreement which I venture to copy. 

Exeter. Habbt Hkms. 

** We, the undersigned, being Parishioners of the Parish 
of Ashbury, do hereby declare that the Child of Mat> 
Brock, a pauper of the said parish, which is now to be bom, 
shall never become chargeable to the Parish of Northlew 
as the child, tho' it may hap pen to be bom in the afore 
said Parish, We agree, shall belong to the parish of 
Ashbury, the mother, Mary Brock, being placed in the 
parish of Nortlilew by the direction of the poor-waxden 
for the purpose of lying in, the Parish of Ashbury having 
no convenient place for the purpose. 

M. Wooloombe. \ r«ii«,«i,— «*i-««- 
WilliamMare. f Churchwardens. 

E. Glass, Junior. 

Stephen Palmer. 
Ashbury, 8th August. 1813. 
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685.'-NoNOONFOBMiTT IN DEVON.— I am collecting 
particulars relative to the Nonconformist Churches of 
Devon, and should feel personally obliged to any readers 
of the Western Antiquary^ who would favour me either 
personally, or through your columns, on this subject. The 
particulars to be found in Drs. Walker, Calamy, 
Palmer, &o., I am conversant with, but should be glad of 
any corrections of errors in those works, and, particularly, 
for notes of any local traditions as to the founders of the 
earlier Nonconformist Churches. 

Totnes. Edwabd Wikdeatt. 

686.— A Bibliographical Quebt.— Portraits | of the | 
Spruggins | Family, | arranged by | Richard Sucklethum* 
kin Spruggins, Esq. I 1829. 44 plates. 

Privately printed. 

The above is the title of a curious work " dedicated to 
the Aristocracy of Great Britain," dated from *' Spruggins 
HaU, Apra 1st, 1829." 

Lowndes says : — "A clever ^eu d*esprit by the Countess 
Morley." 
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I would aak if any readers of the Western Antiquary 

can favour me with its origin, and a clue to the oharaoters 

. 80 humorously caricatured. It is a most remarkable work, 

but I nee no mention of it in Davidson's Bibliotkeca 

Devoniensis, 

BiBUOPHILE. 

687.—** YoTiNQK Vat " and ** Qreat Yotinob Stone." 
— Elizabeth Slocombe, of Sampford Brett, in the 
county of Somerset, in her will, dated the 18th day Oif 
January, 1565, after enumerating her goods and oliattels, 
and having previously referred to her brewing vat, includes 
likewise her **yotiuge vat," and her ** great yqtinge 
stone." What were these domestic articles, which were 
doubtless of quite as much use at that time, and perhaps 
erved for a far more practical purpose, than Mrs. Bardell's 
wanning-pan did for Mr. Pickwick? The word '*yotiuge " 
ooourriiig so often in Somersetshire wills,! should feel 
obliged if some correspondent would give an explana- 
tion. 
Taunton. A. J. Mondat. 

688.— A Gkntbnabt of thb Invention of the 
Locomotive at Redruth. — Is it true that the locomotive 
steam-engine was discovered at Redruth, and first set in 
motion there in 1784 ? If so, a centenary of one of the 
most important of human inventions would be due next 
year, in West Cornwall. The statement of Mr. Smiles 
impUes this, in his Lives oftht Engineers, vol. iii, p. 76, 
77, hesays:— **In 1784,Waiiam Symington,one of the early 
inventors of the steamboat, was similarly occupied in 
Scotland, in endeavouring to develop the latent powers of 
the steam-carriage. The very same year in which 
•Symington was occupied upon his steam-carriage, William 
Murdoch, the friend and assistant of Watt, constructed 
his model of a locomotive at the opposite end of the island, 
. at Redruth, in Cornwall." Murdoch's engine was small— 
a mere toy — and was taken once, on a dark night, for an 
evil spirit. But still it was a locomotive, and the parent 
apparently of Trevithick's locomotive. 

W. S. Laoh-Sztbha. 

689. — Plymouth Municipal Insignia. — Having 
recently been present at Charles* Church, when the 
Mayor attended in state, on the occasion of a charity ser- 
mon ; I was struck, as a stranger, by the fact that 
three maces were borne before him. The word ** mace," 
is defioed in the dictionaries, as *' an emblem of authority 
borne before magistrates." This is simple enough, but 
why are there three such emblems ? Is there a triple 
authority or jurisdiction of any kind symbolized, or is any 
historical fact of interest commemorated by the custom ? 
Everything connected with the history of an ancient 
borough like Plymouth is of interest, and I think many 
of your readers would be glad to have some light thrown 
upon that which appeared so singular to me, as a stranger. 

Plymouth. A Visitor. 

[There is a no peculiar signification in the fact that the 
Borough of Plymouth i>088es8es three macea, which are 
borne before theMayor and Corporation on state occasions. 
It is simply owing to chance gifts, and nothing more. 
Mr. R. N, Worth, in his History of Plymouth, thus refers 
to this portion of the Municipal Insignia, p. 123 : — ** There 
are three maces belonging to the borough. They date 



from the reign of Queen Anne, about which time, some 
old, and with our present lights, much more valuable ones 
were sold for old metaL The largest was given by Colonel 
Jory, when one of the others was ordered to be carried 
before the mayoress." — Editor. 1 

690.-.VBELL Familt of Devonshire. -Can any reader of 
the Western Antiquary give me information on r this 
family and of their ancestral lineage ? I see in an old 
Directory and Gazetteer of Devon, by Billings, 1857, pp. 
416-17, that they are largely represented at Hatherleigh, 
North Devon ; and in the parish church buryiag-ground, 
the name of one f amUy on a tomb-stone, is spelt in three 
different ways, vix. :— ** Abell, Abel, and Able." Does this 
mean one and the same name, and what are the arms of 
the family ? 

Plymouth. J. M. Webber. 

^ 



SmJi^^ 



Exeter Notes. —The Western Antiquary of November 
10, asks a question touching the house in which I have 
spent more than the half of my eighty years in health and 
comfort. The house was built A.D. 1717, by Sir Thomas 
Bury, a wealthy merchant of Exeter, when the old City 
was the c^ief seat of the woollen manufacture. He had 
his warehouses at the back, and (for a town) an extensive 
garden, with coach-house and stabling near at hand. I 
was told some^fifty years ago, that men were had down from 
Bath, to make the sashes for the house. Exeter in 1717, 
had not yet reached the dignity of sash-'windows. When 
I took the house, I was told by the old man-servant of Mr. 
James Blackmore, from whose trustees I afterwards 
purchased it, that I was the fourth occupant — Sir T. Bury, 
Sir John Duutze, BIr. James Blackmore — who had 
occupied it nearly fifty years. It may be that Sir John 
Duntze, the second baronet, occupied the house in suoces- 
sion to his father for a short time. 

In 1833 or '34, I was engaged to take shorthand notes of 
the proceedings of the Commissioners of Torquay, touching 
the municipal Corporation. In their Court, held at Tiver- 
ton, Messrs. Roscoe and Rush ton were the Commissioners. 
In the course of the proceedings, the Town Clerk, Mr. 
Wood, an aged man, produced a document of which the 
following is the substance : — 

*'The undersigned recommended Sir John Duntze to Mr. 
Pitt for the appointment of Receiver-General of taxes of 
the County of Devon ; and the conditions of the recommenda- 
tion are. that he shall render and keep his offices in the town 
of Tiverton, and pay the Corporation £80 a year and a 
pipe of wine annually." 

I quote from memory, but am confident that the version 
of the memorial is substantially correct. 

The Commissioners asked bow it happened that if this 
note were sent to Mr. Pitt, it was still found in the 
archives of the Corporation. The answer of the Town 
Clerk, was to the effect that Mr. Pitt sent it back with an 
intimation, that he would have nothing to do with the 
conditions. Sir John Duntze did go to render at Tiverton, 
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but I believe that the Town Olerk and he did not keep the 
offices there. Heoontinued the payment to the Corporation 
till Joseph Hame made a inotion in the House of 
Commons, on the subject of these Receivers of Taxes, and 
BO, the old Corporation of Tiverton lost their bonus and the 
pipe of wine. They were some thirty-six in number, and 
had the privilege of returning two members to Parliament. 
Besides the money they made out of members, they got 
some very good places for sons and nephews— .the towns- 
people being of no account whatever. < 

I see you refer to a past quesHon, " Had Exeter a 
fashionable season in the last century ?*' 

» • 

In a conversation which I had with Mr. John Gidley, 
the late eminent Town Clerk of the old city, I gathered 
from him that Exetor had had such a season. We were 
speaking of a theatrical revival which had broken out in 
the city. Dr. Drury had found ** old Kean " in Exeter. 
SamuelPhelps(a native of Devonport) came here "astroller" 
about 1835 and left it " a star.** Charles Kean followed 
next. In a conversation on these matters, Mr Gidley told 
me, that his father-in-law, Mr. Cornish, had told him that 
in his youth, the members of the theatrical company 
resided in Exeter — the leading actor (tragedy) being a 
master-butcher. Coimty families were accustomed to 
winter in Exeter. . Mr. Cornish was grandfather of Sir 
John Mowbray, who first saw the light of day in the 
sunny month of June, 1815. The grandsire was, for his 
station in life and age, well qualified to speak of what he 
knew of the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
what was the knowledge of his parents as to the social 
winters of old Exeter. Thomas Latimbb. 

Exeter. 

The Phocnioians and the Tin Tbade of Devon and 
Cornwall. — ^This is,! am fully aware, a vexed question, 
one which has oooupied a great deal of space and time in 
the writings of many students of history. Lately, I have 
observed that the subject of the Phoenicians trading with 
Cornwall has cropped up again in the Western Antiquary. 
I have been reading a little book called ''Early Britain, 
CelticIBritain,''br Professor Rhys, professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford. London, 1882. In discussing the 
subject of the tin trade of these islands, with that of the 
Continent,the professor asks, " Was there then any trade 
in tin carried on directly between Cornwall and the Con- 
tinent, continued from the time of the Carthaginians or 
Phoenicians ? There is not a scrap of evidence, linguistic 
or of the presence of Pkcenicians in Britain at any 
time, and the supposed proof (in the writings of Festus 
Avienus, a somewhat confused poet of the fourth 
oentur>) that Himilco in the flourishing times of Carthage, 
carried his voyage of discoveiy as far as this country, is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. Had there ever been Cartha- 
ginian commerce with the tin districts of West Britain, 
it would probably have been continued by the Yeneti, in 
whose hands the trade with this country was in 
Caraar's time," p. 47. The inhabitants of Devon and 
Cornwall appear to have been much behind the inhabi- 
tants of the more southern oounties, or those lying 
directly opposite to Qaul. These southern peoples had a 
coinage of their own, which cannot very well be 



distinguished from those of the opposite side of the 
Channel, but so far as can be ascertained, the western 
peoples, although they were smelters of metals, had no- 
coinage. In the way of trading, they seem to ha^ 
parted with their ingots, or rather, as it is described, as 
** made into slabs, shaped like knuckle-bones, and carried 
to a certain island lying off the coast of Britain, called- 
Ictis, during the ebb of the tide the intervening spaoe was 
left dry, and to that place they carried 
over abundance of tin in their waggons.*' This 
Ictis, is by many writers considered to be the 
Isle of Wight, but this does not agree with the 
deicription, and it is now thought to be the Isle of Thaaet 
The description agrees better with St. Michael's Mount, 
but this is given up for the reason that that was pro- 
bably not an island at this early time, besides, the Isle* of 
Thanet apx>ears to agree better with Cesar's statement, 
** that British tin appeared to have been brought from the 
inland parts of the country.** In earlier times, the tin 
seems to have been brought from the West in boats, if <me 
may trust the somewhat obscure account given by Timani 
The tin seems to have been brought along the coast in 
coracles to the place of shipment across the Channel, 
thence it was carried into Gaul, and Diodoms, then 
informs us, ** that after travelling overland for thirty 
days, they finally brought their loads on pack-horses to 
the outlet of the Rhone, that is to say, to the meeting of 
the Rhone and the Sftone, where the wharves for the 
tin barges were erected. " Of the Gk>ideUc 
branch, it appears that the Durotriges may 
have had -a letterless coinage, that the Dunmonii, witnont 
actually excluding coins from their country, showed 
probably a marked preference for the kmok-knacks 
of the Mediterranean workshops, while barter 
was the only way of doing business, understood by the 
Silures and the other Ooidelic tribes of the remotest parts 
of the island.'* This is corroborated by what Strabo- 
wrote, *' that the imports included the following things in 
the order he gives them : — Pottery, salt, and articles of 
brass, or, more correctly, bronze ; and, then he groups 
contemptuously together, ivory rings, necklaces, red* 
amber, glass-ware, and siichlike trumpery.'* This, it 
must be admitted, is not very complimentary to the 
Danmonians. On referring to Professor Max Mliller's 
** Chips,** V. iii., for any reference to Phoenicians in Corn- 
wall in his two learned articles on Cornish Antiquities, 
and *' Are there Jews in Cornwall," I cannot find that 
there is a single tittle of evidence educed by this learned 
writer, in support of the commonly-stated assertion 
favour of the theory that in they were the principal 
traders for tin, in times before and after the Roman 
invasion of Britain. The notion which has prevafled 
with some writers, for comparing the Hebrew 
language with the Celtlc-Comish, seems to me tohavB 
originated from a few words which appear to correspond* 
with Hebrew, but so far as I can see there is no c<»ipari8on 
to make, and what prima facie, did appear to bear out th» 
Hebrew theory, has, I think, been quietly disposed of bj^ 
Prof. Max Miiller, in his learned essay, on " Are there 
Jews in ComwaU." 
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THE DRAKE STATUES. 

Having heard that a replica of the Taviatock Drake 
Statae— byMr. Boehm— is intended for the Plymouth 
memorial, I write to enquire whence that eminent sculptor 
derives his authority for his repiesentation of our 
Devonian patriot and admiral. 

I will say little of the costume of the statue, although 
it is so unlike what Drake usually wore, and in which he 
Is usually if aot invariably depicted. He is represented 
in the statue as wearing a courtier's dress, which seems 
very unfamiliar to those who, like myself, have been 
-Accustomed to see him portrayed in the ordinary costume 
^f a soldier of the Elizabethan period— consisting of a 
very tightly fitting and closely-buttoned jacket, surmounted 
by a gorget of plain armour. 

But it is when one comes to the face, that he is dis- 
appointed in the sculptor's conception of Drake. We 
miss the bullet head, and the honest and sturdy, if some- 
what hard look of the demon of the sea. Drake was a 
ylain-looking man, and of somewhat under-sised stature. 
In Lodge's engraved portraits, we have a portrait of 
Drake, copied from the original in the possession of the 
Harquis of Lothian, and which portrait is very unlike the 
fltatue. The latter represents a rather handsome 
man, more rasembling Sir John Hawkina, than his friend 
Sir Francis Drake. It would be interesting if Mr. Boehm 
would inform us from what sources he derived his con- 
oeption of Drake's features. I have no doubt he has 
caretuUy studied the matter, but, inasmuch, as the statue 
does not closely represent — in features especially — the 
'Drake with whose portrait the public is so familiar, it is 
due to them that some light should be thrown on the sub- 
ject by the gifted artUt himsell. 

Plymouth. W. 0. Wadb. 

P.S.—I should like to add that, in a fine oil painting — 
the work of a distinguished artist— recently exhibited 
here, Drake's features are represented in strict accordance 
-with the portraits with which we are so well acquainted. 
I refer to the picture of " Drake playing at Bowls on the 
Hoe, the Armada in sight," by Bfr. Seymour Lucas. The 
Trinoe of Wales inspected the picture, and the two accom- 
panying sea pieces. — W. 0. W, 



JASPER MAYNE. 



There was one Jasper Mayne, born at Hatherleigh, in 
1604>, who was equally noted as a preacher and drama- 
tist. He received his education at Westminster and 
Ohrist Church, where he took his degree of D.D., and 
entered Holy Orders. His attachment to the Royal 
oause exposed him to much suffering during the Oivil 
'Wars, but after the Restoration he rose to be Archdeacon 
of Chichester. His dramatic writings contain abundance 
^f broad humour ; and a remarkable instance of his fond- 
ness for a joke was found in his will, in bequeathing an 
-old trunk to his man-servant, saying th.it in it "he would 
^nd something to make him drink J* When the funeral 



was over, the poor fellow hastened to examine his 
treasure. To his great mortification, upon opening the 
trunk, a red herring was disclused. Jasper Mayne died 
in 1672. Perhaps others may have read about him, and 
can furnish your readers with a few more eccentricitiee 
of this divine. 
Plymouth. J. M. Webbkb. 



A REMARKABLE STORY. 

The fate of the unhappy man Qouldstone, whose too 
numerous family drove him to the murder of his five 
children some time ago, reminds me of a similar story 
which I have read in Izaoke's '* Memorials of the City of 
Exeter." 

He relates that an inhabitant " of the oitj (for so the 
story goes, and it will hardly persuade credit), being a 
very poor man, and having many children, thought him- 
self blest too much in that kind, wherefore to avoid the 
charge which was likely to grow upon him that way, 
absents himself seven years together from his wife ; and 
then returning again, and accompanying her as formerly, 
she was, within the space of a year thereafter, delivered 
cf seven small chi'dren at one birth, wliicfa made the poor 
man think himself utterly undone, and hereby despairing, 
put them all in a basket, with the full intent to have 
drowned them." 

The man was, howevw, met by a lady, supposed to be 
the Countess of Devon, who enquired what it was he 
carried in the bag which be had in his hand. He replied 
that it contained "whelps," whereupon the Countess 
asked to see them, as she desired to make a purchase. It 
was then discovered that the contents of the bag were not 
whelps, but the "seven small (diildien," and the father 
was compelled to " acquaint her with the whole oirooni* 
stances." The good lady then administered to the man a 
sharp rebuke, and osdered the children to be taken 
from him. She took a charitable view of the case, and 
had the infants, who had m narrowly escaped a wateiy 
grave, "put to nurse, then to school, and to the 
university, and in process of time, having attained to 
man's estate, and being well qualified in learning, made 
means and procured benefices for every one of them." 

Reading by the light of recent events, it is just probable 
that some portions, at least, of the above story mKf 

persuade credit." 

Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 



« 



MAYORS, MACES, AND MACE-BEARERS. 

In his " Echoes" of Saturday, December Ist, 1883, 
published in the lUuttrated London News, " G.A.S." 
thus writes on the question of Mayors and Maces ; and as 
the notes contain an allusion to a very curious episode 
which recently transpired at a Mayoral election in Corn- 
wall (St. Ives), as well as some references to the origin of 
maces and mace-bearers, we think it worth while to 

reproduce them here. 
^* Wh%t is the matter with the Mayors ? The Lord 

Mayor of London has damped the spirits of the preachers 

of charity sermons by declining to go to church on Sun* 

day in state (another of our grand old institutions 

threatened with abrogation !) ; the Blayor of Dover does 
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notaeehiflway towards Btanding treat to the Town 
Ooonoil at an immemorial Innoheon ; tomewhere down 
in Oomwall there are two gentlemen, each of whom 
dedarea that be, and he edone, ie Mayor; and the 
Mayor of Marlborough 'objecta to a maoe. Are theae 
municipal aberrations to be considered as ominous or porr 
teutons of something dreadful which is about to happen ? 
I remember reading that just prior to the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, some fifty years ago, the 
silver oar, forming part of the regalia of some very ancient 
borough, mysteriously diaappeared ; a town crier, aom^ 
where down in the Midlands, waa auddenly aeised with a 
total extinction of voice, and the beadle of a highly 
respectable ward in the city of London went clean out of 
his mind. Grim presages ! Let Grog and Magog live, 
prosperous gentlemen. 

" As for the Mayor of Marlborough's objection to maces, 
the dislike of his worship to the decorative kitchen pokers 
in question may rest on atrictly logical grouLda. What 
doea a maoe repreaent ? What doea the thing mean ? 
Maoea did really, once upon a time, aignify aomething. 
In the middle agea, when the crimes of the aaaaaains 
affiliated to the Old Man of the Mountain were acatteiing 
terror broadcaat among the princea and potentatea of 
Europe, the grandees who objected off-hand were 
acouatomed to aurround themaelvea with a body-guard of 
trusty adherenta, armed with heavy iron cluba or macea, 
and their busineaa was to keep a sharp look out for the 
special correspondents of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
(the predecessors of our Invincibles), and, if they aaw 
reaaonable cause for auf»picion, to batter their braina out. 
In proceas of time theae " maaaiera" came in Eogland to 
be known aa " Sergeanta-at-Mace." The Old Man of the 
Mountain and his crew became extinct (for a time), and 
were forgotten ; but the mace remained to degenerate into 
a *' bauble," aa it waa vigoroualy but disoourteoualy called 
by Oliver Cromwell when he favoured the Long Parlia- 
ment with his own particular viewa on the cl6ture. The 
adommeat of raunicipalitiea with a mace aeema to have 
been pretty general throughout Europe. When Bon 
Alfonso of Spain waa newly come to hia kingdom, and 
waa making a progreaa from Madrid to Zaragoza, I 
remember that at leaat one town where his Majesty halted, 
the Alcalde who presented the loyal address was attended 
by a mace-bearer, who wore, bcaidea, an astoniahing 
periwig of apun tow." 

We would aak, for the aatiafaction of our correapond- 
enta generally, aa well as for ouraelvea, for aome informa- 
tion respecting the Municipal Inaignia of thevarioua citiea 
and borougha in Devon and ComwalL How many macea 
doea each town poaaeaa ? Are there any hiatorioal facts or 
traditions relating to them ? And what other items of 
" pomp and circumstance" do the various municipalities 

lay claim to ? 

Editob. 

CORNISH SURNAMES. 

The late Mr. William Bottrell (whose worka on Comiah 
folk-lore are ao well known) ahortly before his death made 
me a present of hia copy of Dr. Chamock a Patronymica 
Comu-SrUannUxi, with hia own manuscript marginal notes 
in it, with penmssion to use them as I like. As the latter 



are of some little interest (not merely for the author's 
aake, but from their intrinaie importance), I hope you will 
find room for them, espeoiaUy as the Comiah language is- 
now attracting the attention of your rea^era. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbica. 

Nons. 

In the preface at the explanation of the prefix tre,l 
find Mr. Bottrell wrote " Tre." A Dwelling and Home- 
atead. A Townplaoe. 

Z>rea.— A Farm-houae. 

Bo«.— A large houae— « Blanaion. 

C%^.— A anuJl houae— a Cottage. 

Thia, I think, is a very fair definition. 

He exproaaed doubt with a query (thua) at " dra, die^ 
fra, fre, free, frea " aa forma of ** tre." He added " oon, 
noon, un," aa terma for " down." " Inoe " he marked as 
" laland," and not peninaula. He added alao *' wana, 
wartha, garth " aa aignifying ** upper," and "meOyn and 
vellyn " aa " miU." Also " bear, beor," he added, as used 
for ** great " in Cornish prefixes. 

NAMES. 

(A)— Alston. —Mr. BottreU marked as "hffl Vythe 
cliff." 

Angear.— He added to Dr. Chamock's explanation as 
*' the green or fruitful place." ** An caer the castle." 

Arwennack. — He derived as in original form Narwinick. 

(B) — Bal is an open space such as tinworks are usually 
found in, hence Bal, a tinwork, a mine. In Devonshire, 
on Dartmoor, it still preserves its original force. Query. 
Is this now the case ? 

Baricot.— He marked as connected with bar-bor a hilL 

Barracot.— He truly marked as English if the deriva- 
tion '* bam cot" would be true. " Skebar " is a bam in 
Cornish. 

Boswednack is given as '* a manor in Zennor." 

Bochym. — " Bosaohym," Achym's house. But the 
owner translatea it "the Houae of Mourning." 
Booonnock.— " Cunnack'a Houae." 

Bodeworgy. — Dr. Chamock doubta thia being a sur- 
name. Mr. Bottrell wrote "No" to it. Can your 
readera trace any peraon bearing it T 

Boger ia given aa Bo geart, the green or flourishing 
dwelling. Mr. Bottrell marked that "g ia aoft in Boger, 
in geare it ia hard." 

Bohelland "alao Beheathland." 

Bolitho.— The derivation anggeatcd is Sol-Ukp, "the 
great hill." Mr. Bottrell wrote " Bolitho, the aooent 
would fall on the antepenult. Leidh (el leidhow) ia a 
tribe Bo (a) ladh and Bo (a) ludhow. The houae of the 
tribe (or) tribes." 

Bove.— "Probably Boeaoon the House on the Downs." 

Boapidnick.— " House of the Headland by the water or 
creek." 

Botteaux.— Bottrell on his own name. Mr. BottKll 
wrote :— " The oldest form is Botrall, " aux" and " eox " 
have nothing to do with sea or water, but are simply the 
plural forms. The name means Fairf ort or def enoes^ 
Bo-Beau traUar or freU, an old Norman-FVenoh military 
term. Bottal is also " a load " in the old dialect of Nor- 
mandy. " Barbe-Uue" was one of their anoestoTB. Some 
of the tribe are still fn Normandy. 
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691.— BAB-TBUMFKr ow Rktnolds.— Does Anyone 
know the whereabouts of that ear-trompet of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds which he " shifted" when bores shouted to him 
•bout " Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff T There is a 
portmit of Reynolds with this instrument in use, showing 
that it was a large affair, with a spiral, almost double, 
twist or oonTolution, quite as big as a tolerable oow*b 
horn, and tapering, without a flange at the larger end. 

F. G. S. 
IThe above from Ifota and Queries^ 6th S., viii., 
Deomber 1, 1883.] 

602.— Rival BIatobs at St. Ivn, Cornwall. —As 

there are rival claimants to the honour of sitting in the 

endo seat attached to this ancient borough, for the year 

18834, would it not be well for one of your West Oom- 

wall correspondents to briefly state the droumstuioes 

attending this unusual episode, for the sake of future 

readers of the Western Antiquary ? 

Kbablst. 

' 693.— Sib Walter Ralbiqh's Flebt.— From whence 
did the Rev. Richard Hakluyt obtain his information, 
that he was enabled to inform Sir W. Raleigh as to the 
particulars of his fleet, and also of the preparation of Sir 
F. Drake's intentions against the Spaniards ? 

In 1585, April 7th, Richard Hakluyt writes to Secretary 
Walsinghaii : " Two days before my dispatch, the Queen 
on sight of two books of mine, 'Aristotle's Politics in 
Latin,' and 'Mr. Raleigh's Voyage in English,' promised 
me the next vacant Prebend in Bristol, but I hear 
that Mr. Saunders is resigning his to another. If such 
resignations are permitted, it may be many years before 
I am placed. I leave it to Sir Walter Raleigh to tell you 
how careful I have been to send him discourses, both MS. 
and print, about his voyage. 

" P.S. — ^The rumour of Baleigh's fleet, and especially the 
pireparatien of Sir F. Drake, so vexes the Spaniard, that I 
wish, if Drake's voyage be stayed, the rumour of it may 
be continued." 

It would appear from this, that Hakluyt 
was in communication with someone who knew the 
movements of the Spaniards, and that he was utilising 
this knowledge in endeavouring to obtain an appointment 
in the Bristol Cathedral. This is not very com- 
plimentary to a man who was seeking a somewhat high 
preferment in the Ohuroh. But I suppose we must fall 
back upon the old adage, " All is fair in love and war." 

Exeter. E. Parfttt. 

Trb Tillt Familt.— Since my last note on the Tilly 
family I have carefully perused a copy of the lAhtr Niger , 
compiled in the reign of Henry H., and which contains a 
return made by the barons of all their retainers who held 
their lands under them by knight service, together with 
the extent of the holding of each, and have found that 
an Otho de Tilli held three knights' fees of Henry de Lacy 
in Yorkshire, and likewise that a Roger de TilU held one 
knight's fee under the same baron. A knight's fee con- 
■isted, we are told, of twelve plough lands— a plough land 
bdng as much arable as a pair of oxen oould plough in a 
year with BufBdent pasture for the team. The following 



quotation from Sir William Pole's "Description of 
Devonshire " (page 233), written by him in the year 1635^ 
may perhaps prove of interest to your correspondent : — 
*' Woonford — The hundred and manner of Woonford 
Einge Henry I. gave unto Galfride de Magna Yilla» 
whom also the Einge appointed for the keepinge 
of the Oastell of Exon. Maundevill gave the said 
hundred and manner unto William Fits John, in mariage 
with his daughter ; from this William descended Henry 
Tyllyt which fell from the English obedience to the 
French," &c, and at the commencement of his collections, 
he describes Henry de Tilly as Lord of Woonford in the 
time of Richard L Risdon in his " Survey of Devon," 
written about the same time, gives almost a similar 
account to that of Sir William PoU. Did a descendant 
of William Fits John assume the name of Tilly ? I think 
there is a good account of the Tilly family to be found in 
the " Russell Memoirs." Was Marshal Tilly, the Gom- 
mander-in-Ohief of the Imperial Army during a greater 
part of the Thirty Years' War, a descendant ? 

Taunton. A. J. Monday. 

LiDWBLL Ohafbl, NEAR Dawlish. — A corres- 
pondent, when TTriting about these ruins on the 
Allor Water twelve months ago {WtdUm AtUi- 
quary, vol. ii., p. 107) did not draw attention to a very 
clever poetical version of the legend of the wicked monk 
St. Simon, which appeand in Temple Bar, July, 1867. 
The poem I refer to is " The Monk of Haldon," by the 
Rev. R. H. D. Barham, worthy of Ingoldsby himself ; so 
far as I can ascertain it has never been re-published. While 
staying at DawUsh for a week or two last summer, I 
started one day to visit LidwcU (variously written 
••Ludwell," "Lythewell," and, in the ordnance map, 
" Lidswell "), and from the difficulty I had in flnding it, 
conclude that the Dawlish people do not make the most 
of those local historical associations that help to attract 
visitors to a watering place. The chapel is said to have 
belonged to the distant parish of Sidmouth. I cannot 
And any mention of it in Dr. Oliver's "Historic Collec- 
tions of the Monasteries of Devon," 8vo., 1820, but I 
think this work was afterwards incorporated in the 
Maiuuticon, The chapel and the well were both 
dedicated to " Our Ladye " : hence has arisen the corrupt 
term " Lldwell," by which it was known. 

Exeter. 0. Elkin Mathews. 



Shouldkr of Mutton Olub at Plymouth.— This 
society is said to have been originated in the mayoralty of 
Thomas Cleather (1801-2), and the following statement 
respecting it appears in the Harris MS. (1809) :—" The 
Freemen began all at once to think about their dormant 
privileges, and to stop the current of usurpation on the 
part of aldermen : and it is natural when any engage in a 
cause to meet frequent to consult for welfare. There being 
no innkeeper a Freeman (for it seems they were denied the 
use of the Guildhall) but a Mr. McKeever, who kept a 
small house which had formerly been an eating-house and 
tipling one, known by the name of the Shoulder of 
Mutton; hence arose the name. In their meetings* 
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-which were at the first frequent, i.ej aeem 
to have had the good of the town at heart, and after they 
had gained the memorable contest at Exeter.ln whi * the 
rights of Freemen were estabUshed beyond the shadow of 
A doubt, they met but seldom,unless they had business in 
hand, as elections, mayor choosings, &o. They estab- 
lished an annual meeting to be held on St. Patrick's 
Day, in commemoration of the above event, being ^be day 
on which it was settled. At their feasts they place the 
shoulder of mutton, the largest and finest that can be got, 
in the first or chiefest place. In the dispute (1807) be- 
tween the Freemen and Freeholders, many biUs and 
electioneering squibs were let off here on the Freeholders, 
with the Society's name signed, which name they openly 
avowed for the first time. Some one wrote to the Prime 
Minister ol State respecting them, an official letter was 
sent dowc to the Commissioner of the Navy and Agent 
Victualler, whose answer was so satisfactory that they 
were not troubled any more." Editob. 

Tbubo a City.— Theories are very valuable as far as they 
go, but I much prefer to have facts. There is a very 
simple raply to " F. W.P.J." Truro was created a city by 
her Moat Gracious Majcsty.as may be seen by referring to 
The London OazeUe, 7tkSept€mher, 1877, page 5161, 
London. GKOBOk 0. Boabb. 

PH(ENICIAN8 Am) OOBNIBH.— It has been well observed 
that errors once put into print die very hard. I am much 
amused at seeing our very old friends the Hebrews in 
ComwaU again being trotted out, and again apparently 
commencing to take a new lease of Uf e. The names men- 
tioned by H. R. Shaw in the Banner of Itrad have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the Hebrew language, as has 
been well shown by Professor Max Muller and other good 
authorities, and there is not the least proof that there 
«ver were Jews in Cornwall until a comparatively recent 
period. I have read all that has been written on the 
matter for many years, and it has been the same thing 
over and over again— theory without any facts. What is 
the use of this ; let the facts, if any there be, be pro- 
duced. 

London. Gbobgb C. Boabk. 

Aduibal Bbookinq.— In the WeUem Antiquary of 
Nov, 17th, a "Young Plymoothian" asks where Admiral 
Brooking is buried? I may tell him that a few weeks 
back, I was oommissioned by a gentleman to 
take a photograph of a grave or rather graves at 
Newton churchyard, up the river Tealm, one name of 
which was Admiral Samuel Brooking, which I have no 
doubt is the notability whom he wishes to discover the 
resiiag-place of. Tall trees wave over the spot, 
which is enclosed with railings. I should think the vicar, 
who seemed to me a very courteous gentleman, would f ur- 
niih the inscription which looks up to the sky from a flat 
stone, and is somewhat indistinguishable in oonsequenoe, 

Plymouth Jambs Goabd 

[Mr. Winter, of Elliott Farm. Newton Ferrers, writes to 
say that he knew the Brooking family, and that the re- 
mains of Adiiiiral Brooking lie in Newton Ferrers church- 
yard, as stated by Mr. Goard.— EditobJ. 



" IVceify Mercuryr December \<^ih, 1883. 

WASSAIL. 
Several years ago, we had on Twelfth Night, the visit of 
poor old Tommy Climo, nicknamed Pretty Tommy^ 
buM a non lueendo. Tommy was dressed in a MankeUing 
coat, such as the Cornish tinners wear. Hanging from his 
neck, by a collar of listing, was his tin wassail bowl, hold- 
ing some not very alluring-looking drink; made, I was 
told, of boiled ale, roast apples, sugar, and spice. My 
"goodwill *' never allowed me to " taste here, once or twice 
of our good wassail," astbe song invited me. The song was. 
superiorto the one following. I only remember one accurately 
the first verse, though I have lingering echoes of the others 

*' A JoUy Wassail-bowl, 
A WmsaU of good ale; 
Well fare the butter's soul. 
That setteth this to sale. 
Our Jolly Wassaiir 

It is probably the song printed in Ellis's Brand (Bohn), 
vol. i., p. 5. 

At night-time through all Christmas-tide, we have the 
visits of boys, and even men, who bring an empty wassail 
bowl, and sing this ruder song : — 

WAS-HAEL. 
Come, llaister and Missus; Was-hael doth begin. 
Pray open your doon and let us come in, 

For singing Wss-hael, Was-hael, 

And Joy come to our Jolly Was-hael. 

The MiMRis at the door she cannot be mute. 
For 'tis an old custom you cannot dispute, 
For singing Was-bael, A». 

There's Missus and Maister sitting down by the fire, 
While we poor Wassallers are out in the mire, 
A-singing Wss-hael, ftc 

O Missus and Maister, sitting down at your ease. 
Put your hands in your pockets, and give what you ^ease. 
For singing Wss-hael, ttc 

Come hither, you servant, come hither, my dear. 
Come fill up our bowl-dish with dder or beer, 
For singing Was-hael, Aa 

Come hither, you servant, wherever you be. 
Come fill up our bowl-dish with coffee or tea, 
For singing Wss-hael. ttc 

Sometimes it is laurel, sometimes it Is bay. 
Come fill up our bowl-dish and we'll drink awsy. 
For singing Was-hael, dec. 

The roads they are dirty, our shoes ars got tiiin. 
And we've got a bowl-dish to put money In, 
For singing Was-hael, kc. 

If Missus is sleepy, I hope she will wake, 
Tb sive we Wss-haelers a piece of good cake 
For singing Was-hael, Ac. 

Come knock at the knocker, and ring the door-beU, 
And give us some money for singing so well, 
Was-hael, Aa 

We wish you Meny Christmas, and Happy New Tear, 
A pocket of money, and cellar of beer; 

Was-hael. Was-had, Was-hael, 

And Joy oome to our JoUy Was-hael 1 

Bodmin. T. Q. O. 
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CHRISTMAS PASTIMES IN EXETER 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
Railways, penny newspapers, telegrams, and the 
** wondrous brain-power " of political leaders in these 
days have annihilated most of the old customs indulged 
in by our forefathers. "The Mummers " * were an 
institution recognised at Ohristmas time. A few lads 
occupied their spare time after leaving work, towards 
Christmfts, in preparing for the heroic drama of St. 
George, The " getting up " was not such as Mr, 
Planch^ would approve lof, or the dialogue such as 
would pass muster before even the humblest critic of the 
modem drama. ** The Mummers *' did not seek criticism 
MO much as coppers. 

"If unmelodious was their song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumminflr see 

Traces of ancient mysterie ; 

White shirts supplied the nuMquersde, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made." 

The septuagenarian of Exeter will well remember these 
«ld "mummers'* traversing the streets at Ohristmas 
time, in all their finery of white shirts, white trowsers. 
ribbons, swords, and buckles, performing, as they did, in 
the various public-houses, and in such private houses as 
they could command attention from ; and in the country 
also, from the baronial ball to the farm-house kitchen, 
they always had a cordial welcome, commencing at 
Christmas-eve, the ashen-faggot saturnalia, 

" When old Christmas brouicht his sports again." 

Theexpidtsof the favourite patron saint of England 
St. George, and his destruction of the mighty Turk, 
formed the prominent feature of this household drama. 

Probably it was a remnant of the old Miracle plays of 
the Middle ages, and represented the triumph of Ohris- 
tianity over Fftganism. The principal characters were St. 
George, the Turkish Knight, old Father Ohristmas, old 
Dol Dorothy, and the Doctor. Latterly, some rather 
incongruous additions were made — as the Duke of 
Wellington, Blucher, and Napoleon, probably arising 
out of a patriotic feeling after the battle of Waterloo. 

In the performance, Father Ohristmas thus introduced 

the party:— 

^'Here come I, old Father Christmas, welcome, or welcome not, 

I hope old lather Christmas will never be forgot. 

Room, room, brave gallants, give us room I 

We've come to show oar acting on this Christinas time. ' 

Then St. George comes forward with the following 
"bouncing announcement : — 

** Here comes I, St Geoige the valiant Knight, 
To slay the Turkish Knight I'm come to fight. 
Twas I that broufrlit the Dnuron to the slaughter, 
And won the King of Egypt's fairest daughter." 

This is followed by the response of the Turkish Knight, 
who says : — 



* ** In the middle ages, mummlngs were very common. 
Mwnm is said to be derived from the Danish word mumme^ or 
momme in Dutch, and signifies to disguise oneself with a mask : 
hence a mummer. . . . The mummeries practised by the 
lowerolassesof the people usually took phMse at the Christmas 
'holidays; and suoh persons as could not procure masks, rubbed 
their faces Over with soot, or painted them. "^Struttt Sportt 
4Md Pa§tim€i. 



" Here oome I, the Turkish Knight, 
From the Turkish land to fight. 
I'll fight St. George, with courage bold, 
And if his blood be hot, I'U make it cold." 
A fight ensue8,af ter stage-fighting fa8hion,and the Turkish 
Knight falls. Sometimes Buonaparte also attacks St. George, 
and of course also falls. St. George then ruefully contem- 
plates iiis fallen foes and says : — 

" These men have had some aeep and deadly wounds, 
I fear they'll never lise to fight again ;" 
and then compassionately enquires for a doctor : — 
" Is there a doctor to be found. 
Who can cure these men of their deep and deadly wound T 

The doctor steps forward— a quack of superlative skill and 
ezcellenoe-who looks upon the prostrate men and replies :- 

** Tee, St. George, there is a doctor to be found. 
Able to cure these men of their deep and deadly wound." 
St. GaoaoB. " What are thy travels, Doctor 7* 
Doctor. ** Sir, I've travelled through Italy, Ireland, Germany, 
and Spain, 
And if these champions' heads are off, I'U put them on 
again." 
St. Gbobob. ** Try thy skill. Doctor." 

Doctor feels pulse, looks grave, administers a cele- 
brated pill, and gradually the patients rise, recover their 
feet, and retire, accompanied by other by-play, speeches, 
and rhymes, followed by the necessary routine of the 
collecting-box. The dialogue and acting of this Oliristmas 
pieoe appears to have varied from time to time, and it 
would be difficult to obtain a coirect rendering of the 
original story. Like our old^favourite " Punch," additions 
and improvements have been made from time to time, 
which find acceptance by a not too critical audience. A 
spirited sketch by Stockdale of the ** Mummer" perform- 
ance in an old farm-house kitchen is given in the lUiU' 
tnUed Lowion News of Ohristmas, 1850, of which the de- 
scriptive letter-press runs thus: — *' Hark !What shout is 
that ? — on which confusion seises all— men, women, and 
children rushing pell-mell, scrambling to thehighest bench 
" The Mummers are coming, hurrah? " And then en- 
tered six or seven youths fantastically bedeckel with 
ribbons, and gay, antiquated garments, ransacked from 
the bureaus of the grand dames ; here and there a bright 
silken bow, worn as a favour from their own dear Marys. 
Space being cleared, the play representing the unconquer- 
able of old England partially attracts the attention of 
the noisy audience. A warrior, lip corked d In numHache^ 
personating the ambitious Napoleon, is brought to en- 
counter St. George, who after a fierce combat lays 
the vaunting Gallic dead upon the earth, the wall echoing 
the boisterous applause that greets his downfall. How- 
ever, by the interposition of old Father Ohristmas, he 
is restored to partake again of the season's blessings." 

The lUuitrated News for December, 1866, in an article 
on " Ohristmas Mummers in the Olden Time " thus 
alludes to the Exeter Mummers— quoting from a scarce 
work of 1737:—" England's Hero— St. George forEngland.* 

At Ohristmas Eve, or at least very lately, were fellows 
wont to go about from house to house in Exeter, a-mum- 
ming, one of whom, in a (borrowed) Holland shirt, most 
gorgeously be-ribboned, over his waistcoat, &c, flourish- 
ing a faulchion very valiantly, entertains the admiring 
spectators thus :— 
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Oh ! here oomes I, St. Oeoi^ei * nuui of oounge bold, 
And with my tpear I winn'd three crowns of gold» 
I dew the Dnuron, and broaght him to the elMiirhter, 
And by that very means I married Sabra, the beauteous King of 
Egypt's daaghter." 

The old *' Mummers" diaguiaiDg seems now to be trans* 
fexred to the Fifth of November night» but our old 
'* Mummers " were satisfied with their own rendering of 
the ooetume of the renowned individuals they attempted 
to resuscitate. Our modem Fifth of November gallants 
are more pronounced, and give us, in tinsel and card- 
board, brilliant representations of the Knights of old, or 
the proud Turk in his gorgeous fineiy. 

The country '* Mummers " had their code of laws:— Any- 
thing verging upon intoxication was punished by a fine. 
A Turkey fig was used to keep the voice in order, and 
after a week or ten days* " outing," the performers would 
share £3 or £4 each. 

"The Waits," or "Singers," on Christmas morning 

were almost universal in the Exeter parishes, sixty years 

ago! nor are they quite fossil iced now, as during a wakeful, 

still Christmas night, we catch that pleasant echo of old 

memories and bygone days?— 

"Awake, awake, it Is the happy mom ;" 
or, 

" Hank, the herald angels sing 

Olory to the new-bom King," 

a«3ompanied as of old with violin, bass, and flute. The 
musical portion was concluded with the cheerful ** Good 
night, or good morning, Mr. so and so^a Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year!" to be followed by a 
pecuniary appeal on Boxing Day. The late Mr. David 
Gilbert, the Cornish antiquary, thus refers to this pleasing 
custom, in a publication of his on Ancient Christmas 
Carols : — *' Just before Christmas-day, I was awakened 
in London, at the dead of night, by the playing of the 
waits. On the conclusion of their solemn tunes, one of 
the performers exclaimed aloud :— ** God bless you, 
my masters and mistresses, a Merry Christmas to you, 
and a Happy New Year." 

Another of the incidents of this' time was the gathering 
of the night-stragglers and early risers, to listen to the 
famous '* Old Hundredth Psalm " in the nave of the 
Cathedral The singers were placed on the western side 
of the organ screen, and subsequently in the minstrels' 
gallery on the north side of the nave. This was a 
picturesque and impressive scene in the dim twilight of a 
winter's morning, illuminated by a. few candles, the red 
glare from which strongly contrasted with the faint rays 
•f returning daylight from the eastern windows. But 
there was a needs-be for discontinuing this service, and 
since the year 1858 it has ceased to be one of the 
specialities of Exeter Cathedral. t Some from among 
' the night-stragglers and early risers,"- on emerging 
fr^m the Cathedral, after the singing, would find their 
way across the yard towards St. Martin's Church, outside 
whose porch *' curds and whey " were sold — a 
harmless, warmmg and acceptable beverage on a winter's 
morning. 

Exeter. O. T. 



t A print of this scene will be found in the lUuttruUd Londor 
Newt of December, 1852. 



A REMARKABLE STORY. 

The tradition quoted by Mr. Northy from Incke'a 
Exeter^ will be found also in Risdon's Devon applied to 
Chulmleigh. A story of the same kind is told of Tiverton. 
The legend appears to be of Welsh origin, with a St. 
Tcilo, Bishop of Llandaff , ten or twelve centuries ago^ 
figuring as interponent. 

Bid^fora. N. D. 
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694.— Edward Hakcocke, the repreeentaiiTe of the 
Coombe Martin family of that name, was Beoorder of 
Exeter at the beginning of the 17th century. He dwelt 
at Mount Radford, and married a daughter of Sir Amyas 
Bampfylde. This lady survived him and afterwards 
married Sir John Doddridge, Kt., and lies by the side of 
that worthy in the Lady Chapel of Exeter Cathedral. 
This E. Hancocke had a son who was about twelve years 
old in 1646. I am writing without proof at hand, Ifat 
believe the above facts to be correct. Can you or any of 
yourreaders tell me any more ot this family, what be- 
came of the son, if he left issue, and* if the family is repre- 
sented by the family of Hancock, who have long held the 
manor of Lydeard St. Lawrence, Co. Somerset, and who 
bear the same arms as the Coombe Martin family. 

M. 

695.— A Dkvonbhirb Book.— Can any of your 

correspondents interested in local bibliography tell me 

anything of the authorship of the following book :— 

'' Reflections on Names and Places in Devonshire." 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1845 ? 

Chester. T. Cann Hughes. 

696.— ASOHDSAOON Froude.— Can any of your readers 
give me any information about the ancestors of Arch- 
deacon Froude, Prebend of Exeter Cathedral, who and 
what were his parents and grand-parents, or where I 
could refer for the parttcolars ? I believe he died in 1859. 

Birmingham. £. A. F. 

697.— Parr Family op Devonshire Aim Shropshire. 
—Through tlie kindness of the Rev. Henry Parr, the 
Yicar of Yoxford, Su£Folk, I am enabled to give the fol- 
lowing notes from the OerU!eman*9 Magazine^ 1800, 
which notices the death of Bartholomew Parr, 
Surgeon of Exeter, who died 25th September, 
aged 87. This called forth a letter from a corres- 
pondent, ** Antiquariolus," in the next volume, whov 
writes : *' The father of the gentleman whose death yen 
record I knew well. He was a Dissenting minister and a 
literary man, &c., ke. From his youngest son Mr. 
William Parr, I heard that the family came from Shrop- 
shire. I foimd from his papen which he showed me that 
Robert Parr, from whom the genealogy was regularly 
deduced, was a merchant in Exeter about 
1585, bom in 1567." Can anyone give me the Chriiitian 
name of Bartholomew Parr's father (and what sect did be 
belong to),or a copy of the papen refened to above f 
Any further information relating to the above will be es- 
teemed a favour. 
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BOOKS WHITTJCN BT THB PARR FAMILY OF BXKTER. 

TkroQgh the kindness of Mr. G. Townsend, Deanery- 
■qnaro, Exeter, I am enabled to give the following from 
E^vidion's " Bibliothioa Devonensis :''— 

*' Svaanna's apologie against the Elders ; or a vindica- 
tion of Svsanna Fftrr, one of those two women lately ex- 
oommnnioated by Bfr. Lewis Stvdey and his church in 
Exeter. Composed and published by herself e for the 
clearing of her own innooency, and the satisfaction of all 
others who desire to know the true reason of their so 
rigorous proceeding against her." 4to., 1659, British 
Museum. 

A slight sketch of the life of the late Rev. 
Richard Hole, LL.B., Rector of Faringdon and Inward- 
leigh, &c.— By Bartholomew Flirr. Exeter, 1803. 

I Aliall esteem it a favour if any readers of the Western 
Antiquary can inform me if the above two books can be 
purchand, and where obtained. Also I shall be glad 
to know of any other works written by the Parr family of 
Devonshire, also copies of any old wills relating to the 
Parr or Parre family of Devon, especially the will of 
Henry Parre, of Alphington, near Exeter, August, 1615, 
to be seen in the Archdeaconry of Exeter. See Western 
AiUiqwxry, 23rd June, 1883. 

Ledbury, Herefordshire. John Frank Parr. 



Bishop Bonifaob.— As a contribution to the discussion 
with regard to the right spelling of St. Boniface's English 
name, may I mention that Butler in his "Lives of the 
Saints" calls him Winf rid, whereas Oamden gives his 
name asWinifride? But in the Isle of Wight, nearly at the 
foot of St. Boniface Down,stauds a Roman Catholic Chapel 
called St. Wilfrid's, and which I, on a visit to the Isle of 
Wight, took to be intended for the same saint who 
gave his name to the Downn. 

St Saviour's, London. Chahlottb G. Bogbr 

TWBBNT MAID. —This term is by no means confined to 
Cornwall and Devon. It is well known, indeed as common 
as housemaid or cook, in this part of Gloucestershire, in 
the sense used by " M." in reply to the query. It pro- 
bably has a more extended use. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. John Maolban. 

Par or Parr— Its Origin and Namb.— On October 
13, last, inquiry was made in the Western Antiquary as to 
the origin and name of the place called Par, near St. 
Bhuey, Cornwall. Also as to Par-street in Plymouth, 
Exeter, and other towns in the West of England. I will 
only say something about Par, near St Blazey, and leave 
tbe remainder of the question tci someone eUe. On 
going by rail from Lostwithiel to Par, it will be observed 
that, after emerging from the west end of the tunnel, the 
train passes along a narrow and very marshy valley, just 
before Par Station is reached. An alluvial deposit also 
extends towards St. Blazey bridge, and southwards to the 
sea shore. Between the sea and this alluvial ground, 
there was formerly a low tract of land of some width, the 
western end of which pointed to the village of Par, then 



situated on the western side only of the St. Blazey river 
Where the river flows, was anciently a broad, tidal 
inlet, widening as it stretched inland, then dividing into 
two arms, one northwards to St. Blazey Bridge, the other 
up the valley by the side of what is now the 
Cornwall Railway, in a north-easterly direction. " The 
sea, says Lake {Paroch, Hist, of Cornwall), has been driven 
back from St. Blazey Bridge for at least two miles within 
living memory. This inlet of the sea and its two 
branches have, during the long course of time, 
become silted up, and, where there was water 
deep enough for navigation, is now the site of 
railways and their stations. The estuary, as above 
described, was narrowed at its mouth by the low ground 
above mentioned, and like a bar, it kept back the 
detritus washed down from the mines, ko, Camden's and 
Speed's Maps of Cornwall, A.D. 1610, contain no name of 
Par, but the inlet of the sea is shown with its 
two arms. About 114 years later we find that 
Moll's map, A.D. 1724, gives only a sin(/le arm to tbe 
inlet, viz., that one extending from the bar at the mouth 
up to St. Blazey Bridge ; and up to this date this map 
has no name of Par : but this name may perhaps be 
found in old writings. In Kitchin's map of Cornwall, 
A.D. 1750, there is more information. Par is given as 
the name of a village west of and near to the 
moutb>. of the St. Blazey river, and the spit of land 
at the mouth of the ancient estuary is called 
" The Parr," and it reaches from the cast 
side of the river to the mainland. The origin of the 
name Par for the village would thus appear to be 
derived from ** The Parr," or bar, which lay transversely 
across two* thirds of the space where was the mouth of 
the inlet of the sea. This bar must have acted as a 
natural breakwater to the navigable water inside, and it 
may be noticed here that» in ancient maps of Cornwall, 
there is a point of land near the south-west angle of Par 
docks called Port Point. Now that the old inlet is silted 
up, it is called in the Ordnance map. Spit Point. ' Port 
Point is very significant of the former state. 
From ** The Parr " it would seem sprung up the little 
village of Par, by which a road to Fowey led (and still 
leads) across the mouth of the St. Blazey river, which 
was, when I was a child, passable for vehicles nt low 
water. There was a long, ricketty, wooden foot-bridge, 
which I have seen and crossed in my childhood. This 
road also appears to have given origin to the village of 
Par, because of its being a crossing-place of the river over 
to "The Parr," along which the Fowey road laid. So 
" The Parr " gave the name Pat to the village, and the 
village a name to Par Consols, to Par Docks, to Par 
River (but this was formerly called St. Blazey River), to 
Par Railway Station, and to Par Stack, a huge and lofty 
chimney, which last name is locally used of a man who is 
said, from bemg so tall, to be ** like Par Stack." Whether 
the history of Par-street, Plymouth, Exeter, and other 
places in the West of England, will explain the term Par 
or Parr, I do not know. Probably in these places 
some account of a bar, or barrier, whether artificial or 
natural, may be found. As to the origin of the name Par, 
it may be explained as a simple mutation of Bar for Par. 
In Celtic-Cornish there is the word darri, to part, to divide. 
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We may compare 6ar with 6arr», and par may be com- 
pared with parri. Now, in Celtio-ConiiBh, harH and parri 
mean the same thing. A mutation of 6 top wae not very 
nncommon among the ancient Cornish people. Thus Par 
and Bar (as of sand) would be synonymous words, and a 
special locaUty, as "The Parr," would] give the name 

to a village near it. 
Plymouth. Frkd. W. P. JAGO. 
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THE CHRiSTM.AS PLAY OF ST. GEORGE. 

Two years ago, a party of young men at Ashburton 

carefully sought out, among the old people, the parts of 

the play of St. George, as acted by the old .mummers. 

They threw the fragments together and got up the play. 

Probably, in other places, more may be recovered by the 

readers of the Wtfitm AiUiquary, and this valuable 

piece of folk-lore saved from oblivion. The play is as 

follows : — 

PLAY OP ST. GEORGE. 

Enter Turkish Knioht. 

Open your doors and let me in, 

I hope your favours I shall win ; 

Whether I rise or whether I fall, 

I'll do my best to please you all. 

St Oeorve is here and swears he will oome in. 

And, if he does, I know he'll pierce my skin ; 

If you will not believe what I do say. 

Let Father Christmas oome in— clear the way ! 

[Retires. 
Enter Father Christmas. 

Hore come I, the dear old Father Christmas, 

Welcome, or welcome not, 

I hope old Father Christmas 

Will never be forgot. 

A room, make room here, gallant boys, 

And give us room to rhyme. 

We are come to show activity. 

Upon a Christmas time ; 

Acting youth or actinc a((e> 

The like was never acted on the staffo. 

Not, however, for a laugh and a jeer. 

But for a pocketful of money and a skinful of beer. 

If yon will not believe what I do say. 

Let the King oome in— clear the way ! 

Enter the King of Eotpt. 

Here I, the Ring of Egypt,boldly do appear, 
St. Geoige ! St George I walk in, my only son and heir ; 
Walk in, my son St. George, and boldly act thy part. 
That all the people here may see thy wondrous art. 

Enter St. Gsorob. 

Hera come I, St. George, from Britain did I spring, 
I'll fight the Russian Bear, my wonders to begin. 
Ill pierce him through, he shall not fly ; 
I'll cut him down, or else I die. 

Enter the Bear. 

Who's he who seeks the Beards blood, 
And calls so angry and so loud ? 
That English dog, will he before me stand ? 
I'll out him down with my courageous hand, 



With my long teeth and scurvy Jaw: 

Of such I'd break up half a score. 

And stay my stomach, till I'd more. 

fSt. George and the Bear fight : the latter is killed. 

Fatheb Christmas. 

Is there a doctor to be found. 
All ready near at hand, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound. 
And make tlie chamfrfon stand ? 

Enter DOOTOR. 
Oh ! yes, there is a doctor to be found 
All ready near at hand. 
To cure a deep and deadly wound, 
And make the champion stand. 
Father Christmas. 
What can you cure ? 

Doctor. 

All sorts of diseases. 

Whatever you pleases. 

The phthisic, the palsy, and the gout 

If the Devil's in, I'll blow him^out 

Father Christmas. 
What is your fee? 

Doctor. 

Fifteen pound it is my fee. 

The money to lay down ; 

But, as 'tis such a rogue as he, 

ril cure him for ten pound. 

I carry a little bottle of alicampane. 

Here, Jack, take a little of my flip-flap, 

Pour it down thy tip-tap. 

Rise up and fight again. 

[The Doctor performs his ourOj the fight is renewed, and 

the Bear again killed. 
St. Gborqb. 

Here am I, St George, 

That worthy champion bold I 

And with my sword and spear 

I won three crowns of gold ; 

I fought the Russian Bear, 

And brought him to the slaughter ; 

By that I won fair Sabra, 

The King of Efinnpt's daughter. 

Where is the man that now will me defy T 

I'll cut his giblets full of holes, and make his buttons fly. 

Song. 

Don't you sec the Turk Is coming. 
With his pockets lined with blue? 
And his heart is never, never true. 
As boldly he comes marching along. 

Re-enter Turkish Knight. 

Here come I, the Turkish Knight, 

Come from the Turkish land to fight I 

I'll fight St George, who is my foe, 

I'll make him yield before I go ; 

He brags to such a hlffh degree. 

He thinks there's none can do the like of he. 

St. George. 

Where is the Turk that will b'^fore me stand ? 
I'll cut him down with my courageous hand. 
[They fight, the Knight is overcome, and falls on one 
knee. 

Turkish Knight. 

Oh ! pardon me, St Georare, pardon of thee I crave, 
Oh ! pardon me, this night, and I will be thy slave. 
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St. Obobok. 

No pardon sbalt thoa have, while I have foot to stand. 
So rise thee up again, and fight oat, sword in hand. 

[They fight agftin, and the Knight is killed. 

Father Christmas. 

Lonis and ladies, you see what he's done, 
He has cut the Turk down like the eveniofl: sun: 
la there any doctor that can be found 
To cure the Knightof his deadly wound? 

Re-enter Doctor. 

Here oome I, a doctor, 

A ten pound doctor, 

I've a little bottle in my pocket 

Galled hokum skokuni alicampane. 

rU touch his eyes, no^e, mouth and chin, 

And say " Rise, dead man," and hell fight again. 
[The cure is performed. St. G^rge and the Knight again 
fight, and the latter is again killed. 

St. Georqe. 

Here am I, St. Oeonre, with shining answer Mght, 

I am a famous champion, also a worthy knight ; 

For seven long years in a cave was kept, 

And out of that into a prison leapt, 

And out of that into a rock of stone. 

Where long was heard my dismal moan. 

Many a giant did I subdue, 

I ran the Bear through and throug^h ; 

I fought them all courageously. 

And still will gain the victory. 

First I fought m France, 

Second I fought in Spain, 

Third I am oome to to Ashburton 

To fight the Oiant again. 

Giant (behind scenes). 

Fee— fi— fo— fum ! 

1 smell the blood of an Englishman: 

Let him be live or let him be dead, 

I'll crush his bones to make my bread. 
Enter Giant. 

Here oome I, the Giant, bold Tar^rfn is my name. 

And all the nations round do tremble at my fame. 

Where'er I go, they tremble at my sight: 

No lord or champion long with me would fight. 

St. George. 

Here's one that dares to look thee in the face. 

And soon will send thee to another place. 
[St. George and the Giant fight. The latter is killed. 

Father Christmas. 

Is there a dootor to be found. 
All ready near at hand. 
To cure a deep and deadly wound, 
And make the champion stand. 

Re-enter DocrroR. 

Oh ! yes there is a dootor to be found 

All ready near at hand. 

To cure a deep and deadly wound. 

And make th'i champion stand. 
Father Christmas. 

What can yoo cure ? 

Doctor. 

All kinds of diseases, 

Whatever you pleases. 

The phthisic, the pal^y, and the gout ; 

And if the Devil's in, I'U blow him out. 
Father Christmas. 

- What is your fee? 



Doctor. ' 

Fifteen pounds it is my fee. 

The money to lay down ; 

But, as 'tis such a rogue as he, 

I'll cure him for ten pound. 

I carry a little bottle of alicampane, 

Here, Jack, take a little of my flip-flap, 

Pour it down thy tip-tap. 

Rise up and fight again. 
[Core having been performed, the fight is renewed and 

the Giant again killed. 
Enter French Eagle. 

Here oome I, the Eagle of France: 

I am oome to make St. George dance. 

His blood I'll draw with my big daw. 

With my long beak his bones I'll pick, 

And he shall not go over the water 

To marry the King of Egypt's daughter. 

St. George. 

Where is that French bird, who so doth speak? 

With this sword I'll cross his beak ; 

I'll clip his wings, he shall not fiy, 

I'U cut him down or else I die. 
[St. George and the Eagle fight; the latter is killed. 
Enter Mother Dorothy. 

Here come I, old Mother Dorothy, 

Fat, fair, plump, and commodity. 

My head isbic, my body is bigger: 

Don't }'Ou,think I look a handsome old figure ? 

[Chastises Father Christmas. 
Re-enter Father Christmas and Mother Dorothy 

lovingly embracing. 
Father Christmas. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, your sport is most ended. 

So prepare for the hat which is highly oonunended ; 

The hat it would speak, if it had but a tongue. 

Gome throw in your money, and think it no wrong. 

Mother Dorothy. 

Instead of passing round ye hat, ye mammeis will give a dance 
on this occasion. 

DANCE. 

Last figure in Lancers. 

Father Christmas and Mother Dorothy. 

St. George and Turkish Knight 

King and Oiant 

Bear and Eagle. 

Ashburton. P. F. S. A. 

[We gladly insert the above, as desired by our correspond- 
ent,although a full description of the play was given in our 
last issue, in the article headed '* Old Christmas in Exeter." 
It is interesting to place on record these old oiutoms, 
which aie fast dying out, as well as to n»te any instances 
in which a revival has been attempted or carried ont. — 
Editor.] 

IfULE-TIDE IN CORNWALL. 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 

I have not seen tiie old Christmas play of St. George 
and the Turkish Knight since 1866, when the miners aoted 
it at Pensilva. Is it still common anywhere in the 
coiuntry ? It is curiously like the play aoted in Dorsetshire 
and elsewhere, and evidently springs from crusading days. 

CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. 

Guise-dancers, or geese^anoers as they are oaUed, are 
common enough at Nowlyn West, but they do not per- 
form, but only dress up, and play with one another. 
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DANCING BOUND THE CANDLES. 

This custom is still in vogue in Penwith, but not, I 
think, throughout Cornwall. A basket is filled with sand, 
and candles painted over are stuck in it. The basket is 
put on the floor and the candles lighted, when the children 
dance around it — the girls first, then the boys — all singing. 
This is possibly a vestige of the ancient fire rites of the 
winter solstice. 

CHRISTMAS BUNCHES. 

These seem a Cornish custom, but I suspect not ancient. 
Can any of your readers enlighten me ? I suspect they are 
a popularization of the German Christmas tree. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

Probably this beautiful Christmas custom was never 
more prevalent than at present, 

W. S. Lach-Sztrma« 



DEVONSHIRE EPITAPHS. 

The entertaining collection of epitaphs made by our 
contributor, Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., public 
librarian, of Nottingham, and published under the happy 
title of *' Gleanings from God's Acre," by Messrs. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. (at two shillings), oontidns 
examples of graveyard literature from Alisoombe, Barn- 
staple, Bideford, Chittlehampton, Dawlish, Ilfracombe, 
Kingsbridge, Plymouth, and Torbay. We reproduce here 
one from Bideford, which is on Captain Henry Clark, 
who died in 1836 :— 

Our worthy friend who lies beneath this stone 
Was master of a vessel all his own. 
House and lands had he, and gold in store ; 
He spent the whole, and would if ten times more. 

For twenty years he scarce slept in a bed ; 
Linhays and limekilns lull'd his weary head 
Because he would not to tho poor-house go. 
For his proud spirit would not let him to. 

The blackbird's whistling: notes, at break of day. 
Used to awake him from his bed of hay. 
Unto the bridge and quay he then repaired 
To see w]^t shipping up the river steer'd. 

Oft in the week he used to view the bay, 
To see what ships were coming in from sea. 
To captains' wives he brought the welcome news, 
And to the relatives of all the crews. 

At last poor Harry Ciark was taken 111, 
And carried to the workhouse 'gainst his will ; 
But being of this mortal life quite tired, 
He lived about a month and then expired. 

Editor, W,A, 



698. —The Dawney or Dawnat Family. —Can any 
one give me particulars of the above, beyond those to be 
found in heraldic books? "Marland," in the Ncirth. 
Devon Journal, gave some items twe or three years ago, 
but I cannot get a copy of the paper, it being out of print 
but I remember he mentioned the Dawneys of Sheviocke 
and Norton(? Devon or Cornwall). There seems a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the family traditions : commonly, 
H is' said they came fromDawnay Castle, Normandy, with 



the Conqueror. Where did they settle ? But Vivian derives 

them from Dandy of lianreath. The direct ancestors of 

the present Lord Downc went from Cornwall, to Snaitli, 

in Yorkshire; and other branches of the family seem to 

have been located in Somerset, Hants, and Bucks, 

(Aylesbury). The missing links of the earlier descenta 

would doubtless be interesting to 

Oneakd Ali* 

699.— Devonshire Authors.- In the interest of 
Devonshire Bibliography, I would ask if the popular 
author of " LomaDoone," which is described by Mr. Frands 
George Heath as **one of the most charming creations 
among modem works of fiction,*' is a native of Devon- 
shire? I believe that Mr. Heath, whose '*Fem 
Paradise," ** Fern World," and other kindred works have 
made his name famous, is a Devonshire man, but should 
be glad to be assured of the point. Mr. Heath contributed 
a charming and well-illustrated article to " The Century 
Magazine," for December, 1883, entitled " The Fairest 
County in England," by which, of course, Devon, the 
land of clouted cream, is meant. Will some friend of 
these authors kindly furnish the required information ? 

Keablet. 

700.— Drake's Chair.— Will you please give your 
readers some account of the chair made out of the 
timbers of Drake's ship, in which he sailed round the 
world ? The chair is, I believe, preset ved at Oxford. 

GiLDHSLM. 

[An illustration of this chair with descriptive notes 
appeared in our last monthly issue. — Editor.] 
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Bishop Short.— A reference to the Bihliotheea 
OornubUnsis, pp. 359, 647, 648, will show that Bishop 
Short was a Devonshire man, bom at Bickham House, 
near Exeter, in 1803. At the above references, some 
account of himself and his parents will be found. 

Penzance. 

TWEENT-UAID. —A servant for odd jobs. Not peculiar 
to Cornwall, as I had a Yorkshire girl who used the word. 

E. W. R. 

Par, Parr, or the Parr.— A place in T^wardreath 
Pariah, on the sea-shore. It clearly means level place. 
The word certainly did not exist 300 years ago. It 
originated in the sea retreating, and the sandy shore left 
being called " The Pair," now Par. 

B. W. R. 

Maoes. — In reply to your query, I would draw the 
attention of antiquaries to the interesting sUver maces of 
Marasion. I believe they are among the most ancient of 
the kind in England. As to the origin of tho mace, I 
suspect old Homer, the Father of Poetry, in the ** Iliad " 
explains a good deal, where he describes Ulysses threaten- 
ing to give Thersites a sound thrashing with his royal 
sceptre. The royal sceptre and the mayor's maoe were, 
before they became merely ornamental, originaUy intended 
for use in chastising refractory persons. The rod was 
the ancient mode, and then the symbol of enforcing 

authority. 

W. S. li. s« 
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The Tillt Family.— I stated in a previous query that 

believed the family who formerly owned Pentillie Castle, 

were not oonnented with the ancient family of Tilly. This 

may be somewhat presumptive on my part. However, as 

Mr. Monday states that an early connection existed 

between the Gannington bnncb of the Tilly family and 

Cornwall, I would ask, if any of your readers can tell me 

whether the celebrated Sir James Tillie, who founded the 

Pentillie family, was a descendant of the aforesaid family 

of Tilly. This gentleman (Sir James Tillie) was born at 

St. Keveme, of poor parentage, but was afterwards 

knighted by King James II., marrying respectively the 

daughters of Sir Harry Vane and Sir Richard Chi verton. 

The last-named lady was the widow of Sir 

John Coiyix^n, to whom Sir James Tilly had 

formerly acted in the capacity of steward. Sir James 

Tilly was said to have been an Atheist, and to have du-ected, 

in his will, that his body should be dressed in his best attire, 

and immured in a building exposed, at the top, to the four 

winds of heaven, while he there purposed to await the 

coming of the resurrection day. After remidning in this 

situation for four years, his body fell in pieces, and his 

«tatne was set up instead, where it still remains. The 

place is called Mount Ararat. Will any of your readers 

inform me why it is so called ? Sir James Tilly died in 

the year A.D. 1712, and the estate passed into the hands. 

^7 marriage, of the Coxytons, the former owners, and to 

whom it still belongs. 

Tilly. 

Salutes in Plyhouth Sound.— In the Naval ChnmieU 
vol ii, p. 2, under Biography of Lord Hood, occurs the 
following :— Commodore T. Smith, then commander- 
in-chief on the Newfoundland station, was 
the first oflSoer with whom Mr. Samuel, 
afterwards Lord Hood, embarked in the Romney 
This spirited officer was known at that time in tne navy 
by the appellation of " Tom of Ten Thousand." When a 
lieutenant on board the Gosport, a French frigate (with 
whose Government we were then at peace) in saUing from 
Plymouth, passed him without lowering her top-sails. 
The captain of the Gosport was on shore, 
and Mr. Smith, fearless of the conse- 
quences, fired into the French ship, and obliged her 
to show the onstomaiy homage. Complaint was im- 
mediately made ; Lieutenant Smith was tried by oourt- 
martial and broke. Hi« conduct, however, was so ac- 
ceptable to the nation at large, that on the following day 
he was promoted poet-captain, without passing through 
the gradation of commander. Captain Smith was after- 
wards advanced to the rank of Admiral of the Blue, and 
-died respected by everyone, on the 28th of August, 1762. 
In voL iv. of the Naval Chronicle, pp. 308 — 316, 
in an artide on *' Rights of the British flag, " the origin is 
deduoed from the time of Caesar, and in the reign of King 
^ohn is«" carefully recorded in the Ordinances of Ebstings, 
the duty of salutation, which anciently had been paid 
•by foreign vessels, as well as natural bom subjects to 
the Royal British Flag. .... Item — U a 
Lieutenant in any voyage, being ordained by 
Ckimmon Council of the Kingdom, do encounter upon the 
4Km any ships or vessels, laden or unladen, that will not 
strike and veil their colours (bonnets) at the commandment 



of the Lieutenant of the King, but will fight against them 
of the fleet, that if they can be taken they shall be re- 
puted as enemies, and their ships, vessels, and goods taken 
and forfeited as the goods of enemies, although the 
masters or possessors of the same should come afterwards 
and allege that they are the ships, vessels, and goods of 
those persons who are friends to our Lord the King, and 
that the common people in the same ships be chastised by 
imprisonment of their bodies, at discretion of the King 
for their rebellion." During the reign of Edward I., a 
document appears, containing a solemn adjudication, in 
which all the maritime and commercial nations in Europe 
confirm the ancient rights of the British flag over the 
narrow seas. The nations were France, Genoa, 
Catalonia, Spain, Almaign, Zealand, Holland, Friesland, 
Denmark, and Norway, and other states of less note. 
The extent of this right is the four seas from Cape 
Finisterre in the west, to the middle point of the land 
Van Staten, in Norway. In 40th Eliz., June 30, 1508, the 
Hanseatic Towns solicited her Majesty's permission to 
transport com into Spun, which was refused, and when, 
notwithstanding the refusal, the Protestant fleet 
of the Hanseatic towns presumed to do 



so. 



she ordered 



her fleet 



to 



seise. 



take, bum, and destroy them, which was executed within 
sight of Lisbon. This Queen justified her conduct in a 
manifesto, stating " that they had not only relieved her 
enemy with provisions, but had presumptuously made 
use of her seas, without obtidning her BoyaX permission," 
Southampton. G. T. Windtkb Morbis. 
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INTERESTING FIND AT KINGSWEAR 
Every Dartmouthian will remember the familiar old 
houses at Elingswear, situated at the point by the Ferry, 
with their small windows, quaint high-pitched roofs, and 
low arched doorways. The two now in course of removal 
formed a portion of a street, doubtless one of the earliest 
in the entire i:elghbourhood, and not more than twenty 
years since remarkable for its quaint and foreign character, 
seme of them being built over the roadway which passed 
undemeath. Of Kingswear— or, as it was differently 
written, "Kingsweir," "Kingsware," " Kings^ere,*' "the 
way of the King,"— we find but little mention in 
early history. There is no doubt, from its naturally 
sheltered position on the banks of a navigable river, within 
easy reach of the sea, it was occupied by " they that go 
down to the sea in ships, and that do business in great 
waters," probably from very early times,even of the Roman 
occupation, as traces of a Roman road, leading to Mount 
Ridley,have been found. It was doubtless from this point 
that Richard I. embarked with his fleet for the Crusades 
in the 12th century, and that, two centuries later, 
Kingswear joined her quota of the thirty skips and 
men sent from Dartmouth to the battle of Sluys— the 
first great naval fight of modern history— for which 
service a charter and arms were gianted to Dartmouth by 
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Edward III. We know that vessela sailed from Kings- 
wpar in the 15th and 16th centuries; and it was the quarters 
of some of the Free Lances of the channel, who amused them 
selves with periodical descents on the coast of- Brittany and 
in fact had a reputation as sea-rovers, in keeping with 
the spirit of those times. Whether this fact has any 
connection with the sobriquet "Turks," by which the 
natives of Kingswear are still known, we leave for the 
curious to decide. 

But to return to the old houses. They were evidently 
the residences of men of substance, and they date from the 
early part of the 16th century. A local legend associates 
them with some monastic establishment ; and strange 
stories are told ef a nunnery which once flourished at 
Kingswear, but we are not aware of any reliable 
evidence of its existence. Stranse freaks have been 
played with the arrangements of these houses by successive 
generations of occupiers, the last being Mr. J. Avis, for 
many years lessee of the ferry, and who carried on the 
business of a boat-builder. He purchased the pro- 
perty, a few years since, on the dispersion of the Luttrell 
estate, by which family it had been held for two 
centuries. At Mr. Avis's death, it was purchased by Mr. 
F. 0. Wilkins, of Brookhill, by whose direction the site is 
now being cleared by Messis. Short, builders. It is to 
one of these freaks of a former occupier, of doubtless three 
generations ago, that wc are indebted for the preservation 
of a most interesting carved oak partition, which was 
discovered on Saturday last. The house contained a good 
deal of oak panelling, of the well-known linen-pattern, 
most of which, however, had been daubed with successive 
coats of paint and whitewash. One room con- 
tained twelve large carved figures of the Apostles, which 



Mr. Short, builder, of Kingswear, will be happy to show 
the oak to any persons interested in work of this 
character. 

Dartmouth. R. Cranfoed. 



THE ANCIENT CASTLE OF PLYMOUTH. 

By R. N. WoBra. 

Reprinted from Trans. British Archieological Association ;. 

Plymouth, 1882. 

Before the last vestiges of the ancient castle of Ply- 
mouth are removed, it may be of some interest to put 
upon record the little that is knowi^ of a building which 
played an important part in the history of Ply- 
mouth and, therefore, in the history of the nation. The 
fortifications of Plymouth date from the latter part of 
the fourteenth centuT7,under orders made by Edward HT. 
(1374), and Richard II. (1378). The last-named monarch 
granted one hundred marks yearly for twenty years and 
^ six years' customs duties for the purpose, and walls of 
some kind were erected under the oversight of the Prior 
of Plympton, as lord of the town. These defences did 
not, however, prevent the spoiling of the place by the 
Bretons in the opening years of the fifteenth century, 
when six hundred houses were burnt, and the inhabitants 
then, under patent from Henry lY., erected a wall 
with towers and other defences. This was the date of 
the construction of the castle. 

The site was well chosen — a rocky spur at the eastern 
end of the Hoe, immediately overlooking and command- 
ing the narrow entrance to the andent harbour of Ply- 



mouth, which still retains its ancient name of Sutton 
were remov^ by Mr. Luttrell, to his seat at Dunster ^^^' ^ beseemed a town under ecclesiastical proprietor 



Castle, before the sale of the property, where they are 
doubtless carefully preserved. The partition in question 
h<kd been plastered on one side and boarded up on the 
other, and on this being taken down, an oak partition was 
dUoovered — lift. 6in. by 7ft., containing carved 
panelling in the finest preservation, some of the panels 
being as fresh and sharp as when first from the chisel of 
the workman. There are thirty panels, two rows of the 
linen-pattern referred to, and the upper row — consisting ot 
ten heads-nine female, and one a jester, with his cap. From 
the costume, we should say they belong to the early part of 
the ^^th century,probably the time of Edward VI., or Mary, 
as underneath the heads is carved tracery, in which the 
pomegranate and the Tudor rose are introduced. The 
wood is of that fine rich colour which only time can give, 
and,for its age,is in a good state of preservation, due to its 
proteciion from wear and casualties. There was also a 
doorway, which had been blocked up ; the do<Nr itself is 
gone, possibly used as firewood ; but there are three 
panels which formed a head-piece, in splendid condition, 
the work of which is even better than the partition 
itself. The central panel has a finely carved and 
ingenious monogram, consisting of what appears to be the 
initials *' T.G. F. ," possibly those of a member of the Fownes 
family, one of whom married an heiress of the Luttrells. 
The right panel contains a figure of a pomegranate, full 
size, and the left a doable rose, one overlapping the other, 
all as perfect as possible. 



ship, the church authorities gave their powerful aid to the 
work. Bishop Stafford, in 1416, granted an indulgenoe to- 
wards the erection of two towers and the repair of a 
causeway or quay, which probably occupied the site in 
part of the present Barbican Pier. That he was an 
effective helper in the undertaking, the fact mentioned by 
Risdon that his " armories " hid been ** engraven in the 
work," sufficiently indicates. Other bishops foUowoil 
Stafford's lead. Lacy, in 1440, granted another indul- 
gence to all true penitents contributing <td novam 
fahricaehnem foue vie Juxta coHrum infra vUlam dc 
Plymouth, Seventy years afterwards, Vey soy also assisted 
in strengthening the defences. 

The earliest description of the castle is that of Leland, 
who calls it "a strong Oastel quadrate, having at eche 
comer a great round tower," and adds, '* it seemeth to be 
no very old peeoe of work." This description ooneeponda 
very closely with the drawing in the well-known map of 
the southern and western coasts, temp. Heniy VIII., 
preserved in [the British Museum ; and also witn 
Risdon statement, "A castle they have 

garreted with turrets at eveiy corner." From this * oastel 
quadrate" the present arms of the town, asaltire for 
St. Andrew, the patron saint, between four castles, are 
believed to be derived. There was an earlier ooat^ a ship 
on the waves, with three masts surmounted by fiic 
beacons, and this has been oarionsly embodied in the 
modem seaL 
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The municipal records of Plymouth contain many 
references to the castle, and show that it was maintained 
by the appropriation of one of the towers or castlds to each 
of the then four wards of the town, by the names of which 
the towers were occasionally known. Moreover, as the 
Mayor of the town in those early days was Commander-in 
Chief of the borough forces, and all the inhabitants had 
to take their part in the " watch and ward," or else to 
find a substitute, so the heads of the little community— 
the •* twelve and twenty-four"— were supposed to act as 
the castle garrison. The text of an order is extant, made 
by Humphrey Fownes, Mayor in 1588-9 and 1596-7, setting 
forth who should inhabit the castle ** in time of warre." 
Three aldermen and six councillors were set apart for 
each tower, the Mayor taking his station in the north- 
eastern, which would be that more immediately over- 
looking the entrance to Sutton Pool. 

Work was done uDon the castle in 1508-9, when, after 
it had been made dean, at a cost of iiiis., for 
"mete and drynke for the beggers that laboured 
aboute " its cleansing for a day, stone was 
brought from Prince Rock for its reparation or 
improvement. At another date we read of the pulling 
down of the ivy that grew on the castle walls, and the 
clearing of the ditch ; but as time went on, the castle 
beoame comparatively of less importance, in consequence 
of the erection of various " gun platforms " and bul- 
warks, partly by individual patriotism and liberality, on 
the sea face cf the Hoe, which after the defeat of the 
Armada were "methodised into a fort regular," and 
which were the small beginnings of the present dtadel. 

tJnfortunately, very fejr of the entries afford any clue 
to the real character of the building, beyond what we 
have already seen ; but it is evident that each of the 
towers consisted of an upper and a lower floor with a 
platform roof. Under Elizabeth, the platforms 
were covered with lead ; and in 1590 "seven 
brass pieces were playnted uppon the iiij oastells." In all 
probability the castle was allowed to fall into decay after 
the conclusion of the siege, in which it played its part In 
the defence of the town against the Cavaliers ; and It is 
quite certain the town would not be allowed to main- 
tain it after the dtadel was built. 

Still, within the past hundred years, there must have 
been very considerable remains of this venerable 
structure. The last portions of importance left, were the 
north-eastern tower, and the foundations of the south- 
eastern, with the gateway. To the MS. recollections of 
an old townsman, named Harris, we are indebted for the 
only particulars that can be gleaned of the appearance of 
the hhiio early in the present century. In 1807, he says, 
there only remained one castle, and that " brought down 
almost to the internal baBe,there being on the indde about 
five feet serving for a breastwork, and a garden wall, the 
area being let for a garden. The diameter of this 
castle was about 30 feet— 200 feet to the south, 
there were the remains of one with a diameter of 
only ten feet ; finally removed about 1804.*' The tower 
wfaioh Harris desoribesydisappeared only within very recent 
years ; and he eyidently overlooked the existence of other 
relies of the oastle, sopte of whidi have continued 



to the present day, including those of the gateway in 
Lambhay-street The preservation until the visit of the 
British Archasological Association of this most interesting 
relic of old Plymouth, is clearly due to the utilisation of 
the eastern flanking turret as a dwelling. 

The barbican of the castle has long existed but in the 
name it has given to the pier at the entrance of Sutton 
Pool ; arid Harris has preserved the only description 
which we have. It was of small extent, not quite the 
breadth of the present pier, and had a breastwoik. In 
the endoeure there was an old one-roomed building with 
a porch, having the town arms on the front, and the date 
1528. " In the pavement was the figure of a gunner in 
the act of firing a cannon, said by tradition to record the 
bravery of one man who, when Plymouth was bem^ged, 
and only one charge of powder left, fired the canon, which 
had been crammed to the muzzle, and placed in a lane 
by which the beseigers approached, scattering death 
around and losing his own life I" Believe it who list. 
The ground of the barbican was dug away for the pier, and 
foursquare subterranean chambers.discoved outddethe 
wall, and below high water-mark. Stone shot have been 
found in the castle remains. 



NOTES ON THE LIST OF THE 17th. 
CENTURY TOKENS, SENT TO THE 
"WESTERN ANTIQUARY." 

(The following notes were addressed to the Rev. Beaver 
H. Blacker, editor of " Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries,'* in reply to his description of Devonshire Tokens 
recently published in these columns. — Bditob.] 

1. I have this token, it r««ds as in your list. 

2. This I have in good condition, it leads thus, oh, 
I0NA8 HAVWKWiLL=The Weaven* Arms rev. of babn* 

STABLE. 68=LK.H. 

3. My specimen of this reads thus, but mine is a var. 
of yours, ob. lOHN BOWBiNO. ar^HiB | half | pent | 
BM EBV. OHVLMLBioH. 1670— A Wool comb. 

4. This I have, reads just as yours given. 

5. My " Jdm Slade " is the same as you give it. 

6. My spedmen as your list, except it is Ohallwsll. 

7. One letter wrong hi this, mine reads TAM UKO (rest 
as yours). 

8. Mine reads on ob. vnnoTL ($ie) not tvbnob (the 
rest as yours). 

9. Mine is very perfect, and the smoker soandi on both 
l^gs. 

10. My spedmen reads as you have sent it. 

11. Tour reading is right, except mine is D0WKB8. 

12. Mine reads exactly as your list has it, exoept the 
town b bovth. xovlton (not xoolton). 

13. I have this, the only Devon rhyming token known 
mine on obv. reads xotlton (not X0LT0K)rev. outer drde 
has ILB (not i'll) inner do., has ohainob not oBAMOii 

14. I tUnk there are two varieties d thi8,mhke reads obv. 
IAMB. IBXXBH. AT- TB 3sflBhhodk8.(in a drde) rev. of, 
FLTXOVTB. 1667. si. E. 1 and a flower. 

15. Mine is on obv. bilfbbton. b1660 (i«v. as yoon). 

16. I have this, as yoQn,on]y on obv. ^(diamond you left 
•vt). 
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17. My Bpeoimen reads just as yoa have it. 

18. " George Tuoker=1666 " is the only description in 
your list I never heard of. 

19. My specimen reads same as your description. 

20. ante. By comparison of the Pewterers* and 
Weavers* Arms (see Boyne, Plate 2) you will see a 
similarity between them, but my token is so perfect, the 
arms are certainly those of the hitter company, and the 
date 68 is also plain. 

^wton. H. S. Gill. 



AN ODD EXONIAN 

Under the heading of "Swallowing a Writ," in the 
iasneof "KtBite," for December 8th, the followingstory is 
told :— "Mr. Serjeant Davy, who lies buried inNewington 
Church, Suriey, was a most eccentric character. He was 
originally a chemist at Exeter : when a sheriff's oflScer 
oommg to serve on him a process from the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, he very civilly asked him to drink some beer. 
While the man was drinking, Davy contrived to heat a 
poker, and then asking what the parchment process was 
made of, and being answered, of sheepskin, he told the 
officer it must eat as well as mutton, and recommended 
him to try it. The bailiff said it was his business to serve 
processes, and not to eat them ; upon which Davy told 
him that if he would not eat that, he should swallow the 
poker. The man preferred the parchment. But the 
Court of Common Pleas, not then accustomed to Mr. 
Davy's jokes, sent for him to Westminster Hall, read him 
a serious lecture on contempt of their process, and locked 
him up in the Fleet Prison. From this circumstance, and 
some unfortunate men whom he met there, Davy acquired 
that taste for the law which the eating of a process had 
not given the bailiff ; and when he was discharged from 
the Fleet he applied to the study of the law in earnest, 
was called to the bar, made a Serjeant, and was for a long 
time in considerable practice. He died in 1780." 

I believe this curious gentleman belooged to the family 
which originally settled upon the Devonshire coast about 
A .D. 1616 — ^residing there on their own estate. Unfortu- 
nately, they took an active part against the King in the 
Monmouth Rebellion, and when Judge Jeffreys com- 
menced his "Bloody Assize," they found it both 
eonvenient and politic to migrate to Devonshire. 

At the end of the last century, Thomas Davy, a surgeon, 
practised with some success at Ottery St Mary. He 
marxieU the daughter of a Mr. Boutfl ower, a man o 
letters, in Exeter. His eldest son was Edward Davy, a 
ohemist, who is asserted to be the inventor of the system 
of telegraphy, and is still alive. He is seventy-seven 
years of age and living in Australia. Dr. Davy, D.D., is 
the present representative of that branch of the famUy at 
Exeter. 

Fair Park, Exeter. Habbt Hxhs. 
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70L— Williams Family.— In the County Armory of 
Lake's "History of Cornwall'* is given for one family 
of Williams— sable a Uon ramp, argent. Can any reader 



of the Western Antiquary tell me who th^y were and 

where they livedo and also what is their crest and motto ? 

London. Kkkwtn. 

702.— Bdoklakd Monaohobum Cbors.— Will some 
of your correspondents who write on the crosses of 
Devonshire Furnish particulars of a cross which did 
exist iu Buokland church town? The stone steps 
on tbe summit of which it stood are still to be seen, but 
all tumbled about, as if an earthquake had visited that 
part of England. The cross itself was, I am told, 
broken, and allowed to be taken as waste stone, in 
very recent times. The church of Bnckland has been 
beautifully restored at a great expense, but there is a 
verr interesting sun-dial going to ruin in the churchyard, 
if not already destroyed by damp and rust. One of the 
few remaining stocks is also to be seen here, but it is 
placed outside the church, under the drip of the roof, and 
is falling to pieces It has been used in quite modern 
times for drunkards, who were, if possible, confined in it 
on a Sunday morning, at the entrance to the churchyard, 
as a warning to the inhabitants of the parish. 

London, Gkobob C. Boass. 

703.— Rebidbncbs of Eminent Pltmoutbians.— In 
" Notes and Queries " a few weeks ago, one of your fre- 
quent correspondents (Rev. W. S. Lach-S^yrma) makes an 
earnest appeal that memorial tablets should be affixed to 
the houses in provincial towns where eminent men were 
born or erstwhile resided. In order to localize the sugges- 
tion, which I have made on more than one oocasion, I 
would ask that you would, in the columns 
of the Western Antiquary, give your readers 
some information respecting the habitations 
of the most eminent Plymonthians, as far as pos8ible,fixing 
their locality, and giving such other particulars.as may be 
of interest. A series of notes or articles, witfi this object 
would perhaps so fariafluence public opinion as to induce 
the present owners or occupiers of these noteworthy 
houses to follow the example of Messrs. Pitts, Son and 
King, who have placed, on their new malt-house in Still- 
man-street, a tablet with an inscription recording the 
birth and death of Dr. John Kitto^ who was bom in a 
house which until lately stood on the very site. In this 
connection the names of Eastlake, Haydon, Prout^ Cook, 
and other eminent artists may be mentioned, as well as of 
Drake, BLawkins, Captain Cock, and other noted seamen, 
and many others whom I need not particularize. 

Kbablbt. 

704.— Obioin or thb Abms and Namb of Pabb ob 
Pabbi, or Dbvonshibb.— Can any reader of the WeaUm 
Anttquary give me any information relating to the above ? 

Ledbury, Herefordshhre. J. F. Pabb. 



I?«p^»»^ 



Dbvonshibb Book.— In answer to T. Cann ' Hughes, 
the book " Beflections on Names and Places in Devon- 
shire," was written by C. M. Tonge. 

Exeter. E. Pajoht. 



\ 
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Church of St. George, Dittisham, on the Dart 




St. Saviour's Church. Dartmouth- 
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Pbokioians and Cobnish.— I think Mr. Boase is 
right. What ia wuited, u a ooUeotion of facts on this 
matter, and facts which will bear identifio acmtiny. 
Coiniah was an Aryan language. The question is, what 
evidences are there of its borrowing words from Semitic 
Bonroes ? Its grammar is not Semitic in form. 

Ncwlyn. W. S. L. S. 

Mr. Jago says " it would take a great deal of time if one 
were to produce all the evidence that the Phoenicians 
traded with ComwalL'' But he produces no evidence 
whatever that they ever went there by sea, which is the 
chief point at issue. He asks me for evidence in support 
of the statement " that probably they never went to Corn- 
wall at all." That is, he asks me to prove a negative, but 
it is for him to prove his positive. Mr. Jago is sarcastic 
on my use of the modem name Southampton, to indicate a 
locality, while he uses the name of Oomwall himself. If 
the Phoenicians were in the habit of passing the Pillars of 
Hercules, how was it that the end of the world was 



supposed to be there, or thereabouts, and why should the 
ancient traders have a caravan route through France? The 
amber of Prussia, and the other goods which he mentions, 
as centred in their emporiums, hardly proves that they 
sailed to Cornwall. I refer him and your readers to Mr. 
A. Taylor on " Iktis " in Nature, of 22nd November last, 
published since my note to you. Mr. Jago's sarcasms are 
also bestowed on my saying " The Cornish language was 
probably a variation of the Celtic tongues." As Mr. Jago 
finds Phoenician and Hebrew words in Cornish, my 
** probably " was but respectful to him. The Ten Com- 
mandments having been translated from English into 
Ccmish some time ago, Mr. Jago has now taken the 
trouble to translate them back again, but that proves 
nothing. No one who has not gone deeply into several 
languages, is entitled to any opinion on etymolo^, yet I 
hear and read the most random and fantastic guesses at 
wdds, from persons who can hardly be said to know one 
language. 

W. F. 0. 



S^h^ to tt(e JS^ln$tt»twt(s, <ff 



Our illustrations this month relate to Old Dartmouth, 
the street scenes giving a fair idea of the bits of 
Elixabetban architecture still preserved. The Butter- 
walk has already been noticed in the WenUm Antiquary, 
and we need not theiefore reproduce the remarks which 
have been made respecting it. Fosse-street contains one 
or two houses of the old type, but as far as we know, they 
have no pretension to distinction, except in the matter of 
antiquity and picturesqueness. St. Saviour's Church, 
Dartmouth, contains one of the finest wood-screens in the 
West of England, and is well worthy of a full descrip- 
tion, which we hope to give in a subsequent number. It 
is beautifully carved and illuminated, and 
presents a very effective appearance. There 
is alao a stone pulpit, carved in an elaborate 
manner. Tbe church contains a fine painting by 



Brockedon, a native of Totnes, renresenting " Christ 
rairing the Widow's Son." This was presented to the 
church by the late Governor Holdsworth. In the middle 
of the chancel is a brass, with effigies of John Hawley and 
his two wives, dating from 1408 ; he is remembered as a 
wealthy ship-owner, and is reported to have fitted out a 
fleet, which, in 1389, took 33 ships laden with wine from 
Rochelle. The tower contains a fine peal of eight beUs 
some of which date from 1732. 

The church of St. Qeorge, Dittisham, on the Dart is an 
ancient building, chiefly in the perpendicular style, con- 
sisting of chancel, nave, aisles, and a tower containing six 
bells. The registers date from the year 1650. We are 
indebted to Mr. R. Cranford, publisher of Dartmouth, for 
the blocks of these illustrations. 
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LINE of orones wbioh extendi! from 
Walkhampton Oommon on the western 
■ide of Dartmoor to Eolne Moor on the 
east will now claim our attention, and, 
in order to examine them, it will be 
neoemary to make our way to Lowers, 
a farm on the borders of the moor, and 
not very far from the northern end of 
Yennadon Down, as we shall there find a road which 
will take ns to the first of these interesting objects. 

The scenery which surronnds us here is of a remarkably 
romantic character, and is not sorpassed in any part of 
the border-land of Dartmoor. There is a grand assemblage 
of tors, their nigged peaks towering high above the 
partially cultivated combes, which here run up into the 
moor. Sbeepstor, that giant of the hills, is tlieoon- 
■pioaous feature in the view, and its huge dimensions are 
very strikingly presented. 

On our left as we advance is Lether Tor, the summit 
of which we observed from Merchant's Cross, and which 
WM also to be seen, with the other tors which now sur- 
round us, in our view from Tennadon Down. We see 
h ttor to great advantage as we pass along its foot, 
imder the clatter which here covers the whole hill-side. 
Just before nearing the farm which is called after it, the 
two principal peaks are observed, one rising high behind 
the other, amid a wilderness of boulders, and if beheld, 
as I have sometimes seen them, with the mist-wreaths 
resting on their summits and ever and anon hiding thenr 
from view, the effect is wdrd and picturesque. 

The rocks composing the clatter are heaped in the 
utmost confusion, and the whole surroundings are wild 
in the extreme. 

After passing the farm we shall cross one of the branches 
of the Mew at Lether Tor Bridge, the construction of 
which is similar to that of the andent clapper bridges on 
the moor, the roadway being formed of stones laid across 
from buttress to pier. A moment's pause here to look 
once more upon the tor, as another fine view of it is ob- 
tained ^om tnis spot>,and we shall proceed up the road, on 
each side of which there are numerous enclosures belong- 
ing to the hill-farms around us. On gaining the top of a 
sl^ht ascent, another fine tor lies immediately in front of 
«s on the opposite side of the combe, which we shall have 



observed before, but have not seen to such an advantage 
as is derived from beholding it from the point we have 
now reached. This is Down Tor, and the scattered 
masses of granite on its sammit lie amid patches of green 
turf and heather, its appearance thus presenting quite a 
contrast to Lether Tor, which is composed entirely of 
piles of rock. 

Passing a farm called King^ett on our right-hand, we 
leave the enclosures and enter on the oommon, and shall 
find that our road has now degenerated into a very rough 
track indeed, suitable only for a bridle-path, or lorp^t 
oarts. Close to it, on oar left-hand, is Crazy WeU Pool, 
and as it will take us but a few minutes to reach it, we 
will turn aside in order to gratify ourselves with a view 
of it, as it is a fine sheet of water, and the only in- 
stance of anything approaching a lake on Dartmoor, f 

A kind of gully will be noticed on the left of the road, 
with a little brook issuing from it, and crossing our path. 
This gully we shall not pass, but shall keep along its verge, 
and wall be led directly to the pooL 

Lying in a deep hollow, Crazy Well Pool bursts upon 
the view suddenly from whatever side it is approached, 
but the best effect is produced by sighting it first from the 
northern side, where the bank is highest, and where a few 
steps will bring to our view— as by the wand of an en- 
ohanter— a broad, deep tarn, where, but a moment before, 
a eommon covered with gorse and heather, witli a few 
scattered hillocks, alone met the eye. 

There is no doubt that this hollow is an artificial ex- 
cavation, the remains, in all probability, of some mining 
operations, numerous old workings of a similar character 
faieing found all around this part of the common. 

A belief has arisen among some of the country people 
that the pool ebbs and flows with the tidp, and that it 
has no bottom, the old story being still related on the 
moor that the bell-ropes of Walkhampton church were 
once tied together, ana let down into the pool, without 
finding any. According to Rowe, however, the pool was 
drained nearly dry, in the year 1844, in order to supply 
the deficiencies of the leat near by, and its depth was then 
ascertained. 

There is a ballad, from the pen of the son of Mr. 
A. B. Johns, the artist, founded on a tradition that Piers 
Oaveston was concealed on the moor, during one of his 
banishments, and the scene of it is laid at Crazy Well 

t The name of this pool is sometimes written Clacey Well, or 
OUasenwell, but on the moor it is pronounced as here speued 
Ihis pool is said to cover an acre of ground. 
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PooL Here, at early dawn, clothed in a peaaant's dren, 
GftvestoQ awaits the ooming of the Witch of Sheepstor :— 

" * Where Ian the witch ? she willed me wait 
Beside thia mere at daybreak hour, 
When mingling in the diaUnoe aate 
The forma of cloud and tor. 

' She comes not yet : 'Ui a wild place— 

The tarf is dank, the air is oold ; 
Sweeter, I ween, on kingly dais. 

To kiss the circling gold ; 

' Sweeter in oourtly dance to tell 

Love tales in lovely ears ; 
Or hear, high placed in knightly selle. 

The crash of knightly spears. 

' What would they say, who knew me then. 

Teacher of that gay school. 
To see me guest of savage men 

Beside this Dartmoor pool ?* " 

The witch cornea not, bat Gk^veston sees her face grow 
out of his own, as he peers into the pool ; and, letters 
formed by a rush moving over the surface of the water, 
enable him to read his fate, — 

" Fear not, thou favourite qf a king, 
. That humbled head ehcUl soonoe high," 
Alas ! A double meaning was oontuned in these words, 
as Gkkveston learned too late. He returned to court, and 
once more basked in the sunshine of the royal favour, 
but a cruel fate at last overtook him, — 

"Beside the block bin thoughts recall 
That scone of mountain sorcery — 
Too late ! for high on Warwick wall 
In one brief hour his head must be/' 

CROSS ON WAl KHAMPTON COMMON. 

Begaining the road, near the little stream which flows 
from below the pool, we shall continue our way, and 
shortly come in sight of a ravine sloping down to the 
southern branch of the Mew. When about a half a mile 
from this ravine, we shall leave the road a little on our 
left, and at the distance of a few score yards from it, 
come upon the first of the crosses which compose the 
line extending from this common to Holne Moor. It is, 
unfortunately, broken, and the lower part of the shaft is 
gone. We cannot but lament that this is so, and deplore 
the spirit of wanton spoliation which has radsed its hand, 
here in the wilds, to strike this old relic low. 

The portion which remains, lies on the ground by the 
side of the socket stone, in which it was once fixed, and 
measures one foot ten and a half inches across the arms, 
which are eleven inches deep ; the shaft* or what is left of 
it, being two feet four inches in height. It is eight and a 
half inches wide below the arms, and the same imme- 
diately above them, but gradually widens upwards, being 
nine and a half inches at the top. The stone in which the 
socket is cut is very nearly souare, measuring two feet 
eight inches, by two feet ten mches, and is one foot nine 
inches in thickness. The socket measures thirteen inches 
by eleven and a half, and is six inches deep. The stone, 
which has been carefully shaped, has been moved from 
its place, the earth around it having been deared 
away, and it is now tilted up on one side. 

We find the socket-stones of several crosses on the mo<»r 
in this condition, and a moor-man once told me it was 
generally considered that they had been moved from theu 
beds by people who thought they might perhaps find 
under them " a crock of gold " t. That treasure-seekers 
have in many instances overthrown these crosses, and 
displaced the stones in which they were fixed, seems 
from the absence of any other apparent motive lor their 
disturbance, to be not at all unlikely. 

Looking down the valley of the Mew in a direction 
west by south, we get agood view of Down Tor, with 
Sheepstor b^ondit. West-north-west is seen Lether 
Tor, and a little to the right of it Sharp Tor, which is 
ntoated not Hi off the Plymouth and Pmcetown Boad. 

CHILDE'S TOMB. 
Flrooeeding once more along the old road in an easterly 
dhreotion, we shall soon reach the ravine already ob- 

t. On Dartmoor they call these stones troughs, to which th«r 
bear a close resemblance. 



served, and here, near its head, our track crosaea the 
Devonportleat at Older Bridge. Makineour wayuptha 
rising ground in front of us, the path will soon briiijB ua 
once more very near to Siwiird's Cross, from which, as I 
have already stated. Fox Tor is visible, and towards that 
spot we shaU now direct our steps. , , , 

The road goes on to the White Works, an abandoned 
mine, where are several cottages, but we shall leave it am 
our left hand, and proceed direct to the cross. This, we 
shall now perceive, doubtless served to point out the 
direction, not only of the Abbots* Way, but also of the 
path which we are pursuing. ... 

Not far to the eastward is a very extensive piece of 
boggy ground known as Fox Tor Mire, but we shaU keep 
along on the slope of the hiU to the nght of it, and tima 

^''on ^nearing Fox Tor, a fidrly hard tofcct, f ree from 
heather, will be seen stretching from the foot of it 
towards the bog. Our path lies across this, and wh«i 
nearly opposite the tor, and abo:;t a quarter of a mile to 
the nbrttWard of it, we shall .discover an object which 
cannot f aU to be regarded with mterest by all who find an 
attraction in the legendary lore of Dartmoor. 

This is Cbilde's Tomb, and it is on this s^t the hunter 
of the old tradition is supposed to have perished. 

We first meet with the story of ChUde in the pa^ea of 
Bisdon, whose Survey was completed in IWO, and ^e 
tale is still frequently related by the dweUers on tiie 

"^'' •• And when the CJhristmas tale goes round 
By HMuoy a peat fire-side. 
The children list, and shrink to h«ur 
How ChUdeof Plymsloke died!* 

Bisdon says, "It is left us by tradition that one Childeb 
of PUmstoke, a man of fair possessions, haviuff no issue, 
ordained, by bis will, that wherwweyer he sho^d happ^ 
to be buried, to that church his Uuids shoold bejonfc It 
so fortuned, that he riding to hunt m the f orwt of Dartr 
more, being in pursuit of his game, casually lost his oom- 
panv^ and lis 4ay likewise. The season then b«ng so 
Soli^ and he so benumed 1Jerewith,as he was enfoiced to 
kill his horse, and emboweUed him, to creep mto his belly 
to get heat : which not able to preserve him, wjf .^«« 
frosen to death ; and so found, WM carried by Tavirtoke 
men to be buried in the church of that abb^; whi^ was 
not se secretly done but the inhabitants of Phmstdre had 
knowledge thereof ; which to prevent, they resorted to 
defend the carriage of the corpse over the bridge, wh^ 
they conceived, necessity compelled them to paw. But 
they were deceived by a guile; for the Tavwtoke men 

for4with built a slight ^dg®. ,^»»i, P~!^^^«*'^ "^i 
another place without resistance, buried the bodv, wad 
enjoyed the lands ; in memory whereof the bridge beareth 
the name of Guil4bridge to this day, t 

Further on, in his mention of Dartmoor, Bisdon speaks 
of " three remarkable things" existing there, and says 
•* The second is Childe's, of PUmstock's tomb ... . . 
which is to be seen in the moor, where be was froaen to 
death, whereon these verses were once to £f r»d: 
" They fywtethat lyndea and bringes mee to my grave, 
Thepiforie of Pliistoke they ahjUl, haver a 

The tomb continued perfect untd about toe yewl^ 
when it was nearly destroyed by toe ^o'^™*^^ *tS!: 
Windeatt, who was building a f'^^^J^^^j'r^jJ^ **£ 
notes to Carrington's ^»*'»f«% P?^^^wi^i^J^ 
said to have consisted of a wjdestal formed ^.thrw "tepu 
The lower one was composed of four stones, «« *«f t toug 
l^ twelve inches square, and the upper <»eBrf ejAt 
stones more, which, of course, were «°£if : . ,^2?" 
was an octagonal basement about three *««*j»>^^2S.* 
cross fixed upon it. The writer of the notes ^ stotoe 
that "asocketand groove forthe cross, and the oraa 
itself, wito its shaft broken, are the ^^^^^^f^^^ 
toml^" and further says that no one reooUeoted any 

traces of an inscription on it. u -«;i t .t.*.ii 

We shall first of all examine the tomb^ andl Aig 

then point out wh ere most of the stones which compoeed 

• Survey of Dnon, 1^20. BditlSlLI 

+ Survey of Devon, pp. 198, 199. Bdiu 1811. 
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it may now be f onnd ; and when it is Men ' that no diffi- 
enlty stands in the way of restoring this old relic to some- 
thing l^e its ancient appearance, I will venture to express 
a hope that among onr Western Antiquarie* there will be 
found the necessary aid towards effecting such a desirable 
object. 

The tomb itself is simply a large listvaen, of which 
one of tiie end-stones, and the cover-stone have been 
removed. It is situated on a little mound, and there are 
appearances which seem to indicate that this was 
sunronnded by a circle of upright stones, in the same 
manner as the other Idstvaens on the moor. This mound 
must have been about fifteen feet in diameter, but it is 
not possible to take a correct measurement, as it is so 
dilapidated, several heaps of sod l^ing on one side of it — 
doubtless thrown up by the despoilers of the tomb. 

One side and one end of the kistvacn remain in their 
primitive condition. The side consists of a large block, 
five feet six inches long by two feet five inches in depth, 
and having a thickness of about ten inches. The stone 
which formed the other side is lying at the bottom of the 
kist, and is not quite so long as its fellow. The end -stone 
measurei: two feet eight indies in length, the depth of it 
being about the ssme as the large one. 

These stones appear to have been artificially shaped, 
the kistvaen not being of such rude construction 
as the examples generally found. The plan of it,however, 
is predsely similar, but it is evidently of less antiquity. 

There are several versions of the couplet which Risdon 
says was once en^ven on the tomb, but in tbem no men- 
tion of a priorv is made. Instead of this, " lands " are 
spoken of, an alteration tbat later writers probably consi- 
dered necessary when they saw that the retention of the 



broken, only about one-half of it now remaining. It is 
the base in which the cross was fixed, the socket sunk in 
it still remaining in part. There is much more design 
about it than appears from the vignette in Canington's 
Dartmoor, which, however, in its main features is, 
doubtless, a correct representation of the tomb. The 
stone measures two feet three inches across its base, 
which was probably square. At the distance of thirteen 
inches from the bottom, the comers are bevelled, which 
must here have g^ven the stone an octagonal shape, and 
five inches higher the whole of the sides are chamfered. 
This is continued to the top af the stone, the slope 
messuring five inches. 

The socket on the top has one entire side remaining, 
which is eleven inches across, and the greatest put 3 
another, measuring nine inches, while what is left of a 
thiid side is not very much. In depth it is five inches. 

Not far from this stone is another, with smoothed sur- 
faces, measuring three feet seven inches in length, and 
about thirteen inches square. On one side it is not smoothed 
throughout, a portion in the centre occupying aboat a 
third of its lentfth being left in its natural state. This 
stone, I consider, to be one of those that formed the 
upper step of the pedestal, and tbis latter side was doubt- 
less the inner one, which there was no need to square, as 
it would be out of sight. It could not, however, be left 
in its rough state entirely, it being necessary that it should 
be cut at the ends in order tbat the stones which ran at 
right angles to it, might fit closely against it. Tbis upper 
step of the pedestal, this stone shows us to have heen, 
about three feet and a half square. 

The third stone lying here is at the opposite side of the 
mound, snd is a iruch smaller one. Its measurement is 



word "priofie ' would cause the storv to be looked upon one foo't five inches, by one foot six inches, and like the 

with suspicion, as we have no knowledge of the existence * ^- - _ _->. 

of any Pnory of Flymstock. It is, of course, possible that 

lands in that parish may have been left to Tavistock 

Abb^ in the manner mentioned in the tradition, but if so, 

it was probably at an early period, for the manor was 

already m the possession of that house at the time of the 

Domesday Survey. 

Risdondoes not give us any hint as to the date 
of the occurrence, but Prince states that Childe is sup- 
posed to have lived in the reign of Edward in. but for 
what reason such a supposition existed, we do not know. 

Although Risdon tells us that Childe was buried at 
Tavistock, yet he culls this monument on the moor, a 
tomb, and such it undoubtedly was. If, however, we are 
to believe that Ohilde found a grave at the abbey, for 
what purpose was this tomb on Dartmoor constructed ? 
We might imagine that the " luckless hunter ** being 
found nosen to dea*.l^ was interred on the spot by those 
who discovered him, in iterance of who he was ; and 
that afterwards, on his identity becoming known, the 
monks of Tavistock opened the tomb, and seind his body, 
having first invented the story of his will, in 
order to obtain possession of his lands, and that they 
then raised the monument over the grave where he had 
first been buried. The fact, however, of the stones of the 
kistvaen having had a certain amount of labour expended 
on them, seems to preclude the idea of a hasty buriiu, such 
aa we should imagine would have taken place on the body 
of a stranger found on the moor. 

It is poeidble that some confusion rrspectinff the name 
may have arisen, Childe, doubtless, being tbe same as 
the Saxon Cild, a not uncommon appellation. Risdon 
only relates the story as a tradition,and as there is not the 
ali^test evidence forthcoming in confirmation of it^ we 
oan only look upon it as a version of some old legend. 

As to the name of Ouile Bridge, Mr. A J. Eiempe 
■oggeats that bv this nothing more is implied than tne 
Chtud bridge, ^* particularly as it leads immediatly to the 
guildhall ^ Tavistock, "/and there is much more proba- 
mlitj^of the correctness of this derivation, than <n the 
pimning origin of the name as recorded by Risdon. 
/. Noiiee$<^ Ttttittodi and U8 Abbey, p. 17. 

Ijing near the mound on which the kistvaen is dtoated, 
are three stones which have been hewn into shape, and 



other it has been smoothed and squared. It has evidently 
been broken off from another piece, probably one of the 
larger stones tbat was used in the construction of the 
pedestal 

Such, at tbe present time, is all that remains on the 
spot of the venerable old monument. Early in the pre- 
sent century it was standing in the solitude of the moor, 
the storms and wild buffetings of the hundreds of winter* 
that had passed over it, having left it uninjured. But the 
rude spoliator came, and that which time had spared* 
speedily fell beneath his hand. The contemplation of the 
ruins to-day, cannot but cause regret and sorrow to the 
lover of our antiquities, and a feeling of indignation will 
not allow itself to be suppressed, when we reflect upon 
the wanton destruction of this ancient sepulchre. 

The writer of the notes to Garrington's Dartmoor states 
that some of the stones of the tomb were appropriated for 
building and doorsteps, but from what I have been aUe to 
discover, I do not think many of them were taken to the 
farmhouse. The steps forming the pedestal consisted of 
twelve stones, as alreiMly stated, and of these we have 
seen one fying near tbe kistvaen. Three, I have been in- 
formed, did serve tbe purpose of steps at the farm* 
tiiough I have not been fortunate enough to discover them, 
but the remaining eight, I am glad to be able to state, are 
still to be found, and are, happily, uninjured. 

Between the farm-house, (which is now a ruin, having 
been abandoned for s« versl years) and the tor, a small 
stream runs down to fall into the Swincombe river just 
below. Not far from the house a rude bridge spans this 
stresm, composed of stones laid side by side, and reach- 
ing from one bank to the other, for the rivulet is here of 
no great width. These stones are eight in number, and 
without doubt, are those which formed the pedestal of 
the tomb of the ** Nimrod of the moor.'' 

On making enquiries about the tomb some time ago, a 
moor-man of the south quarter, whom I have known for 
several years, and who was born at Fox Tor farmhouse 
about sixty years since, intormed me that these stones 
were always pointed out to him as having belonged to the 
tomb , and he said he bad heard that there were letters 
on the under side of them. 
This, of course, greatly interested me, and I was in 



one of them is rudely sculptured. Unfortunately it is ' hopes that I should find traces of the couplet which Ria- 
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don myn was onoe to be seen on the monument on the 
moor. 

A careful examination of these stones, made by rais- 
ing them from their bed and minutely scrutinizing all 
their surfaces, satisfied me, certainly, that they once be- 
longed to the tomb, but at the same time, oonvinoed me 
that they had never borene any inscription whatever. 

The longest of these stones measures seven feet and a 
half ; two are seven feet, one is six feet ten inches, and 
aaother is six fent four inches in length, while the 
three shortest are about five feet three inches each. The 
largest are about twenty inches in width, but not 

?uite so much in thickness, and the smaller ones are about 
ourteen or fifteen inches wide. 

Three of these stones have the surface which is now 
uppermost saaared at the ends, leaving a roughness in 
the middle of them in precisely the same manner as the 
single stone we have examined lying by the kistvaen. The 
rest are rough and rugged on the surface now exposed, 
but underneath they are all squared, and some have the 
■ides so treated. 

The reason for placing the plain surfaces under, by the 
eonstructors df the bridge, was, I presume, to get them to 
bear better on the buttresses, and the rough upper surface 
it was doubtless intended to cover with soil and gravel so 
as to form a roadway. The bridge is about twelve feet 
wide. 

There cannot be a doubt that we have nine stones out 
of the twelve which formed the lower part of this old 
monument, and the three which were used for steps at the 
fikimhouse may not be beyond recovery. From what I 
can gather they were about the same size as the single one 
now at the tomb. The stones laid across the stream might 
easily be taken back again ; and the tomb be le-constructed 
from the vignette, fresh ones being substituted for the thiee 
that are missing, in the event of further search for them 
proving fruitless. //A piece might be made to replace the 
missing portion of the socket-stone, and the whole would 
then be complete with the exception of the cross. 
// The bridge is now of no service, the stream bavine washed 
stray a portion of the bank Just above it, and formed a fresh 
channel for itself. A new one, if such were neooessary. could 
easily be constructed, as there are plenty of atones lying all 
around the spot 

Where is this cross ? In the notes to Oarrington's Dart- 
moor, as we have seen, it is stated that it was lyins by 
the tomb, with its shaft broken, but the moor-man I have 
idluded to, tells me that he never remembers seeing any- 
thing of the kind there, so it must have been removed 
long ago. A mutilated cross we shall presently 
examine, and which is about half a mile from the tomb, 
may be possibly the remains of that which formerly 
stood on the top of it ; at all events, I would suggest that 
it be set upon a shaft, and fixed in the socket-stone,^ so 
as to complete the restoration of this ancient tomb with- 
out importing more new work into it than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Rev. J. P. Jones in his Observations on the Anti- 

Stities in the neigMH>urhood of Moreton-Hfimpstead^ pub- 
ihed in 1823, says that a gentleman lately informed him 
that a cairn three miles south of the prison had been 
pointed out to him as Ghilde of PlymstooTs tomb. A cross 
formerly stood on it, but was lying near the cairn, a great 
part of which was destroyed. 

Three miles south of the prison would bo somewhere 
about Down Tor, which we noticed near the bank of the 
Hew above Kingsett, but I cannot learn of any cross 
there. Ohilde's Tomb is really aibout three mUes, or 
rather more, to the south-east of the prison, and I think 
it probable that the Rev. J. P. Joners informant must 
have given the situation of the place incorrectly, and that 
the tomb under Fox Tor was what was shown him. At 
that time— about 1823— the cross probably lay beside the 
mound on which the kistvaen is formed, and it might have 
been covered with rubbish thrown up by the spoilers, so 
that what he saw would seem to be notmng more than a 
dilapidated cairn. 

Some of the moor-men speak of Gator's Beam as being 
the spot where Ohilde perished, and will tell you that he 
endeavoured to cross the dangerous morass which extends 



from that hill all over the high ground of the aoatlr 
quarter of the forest, and having spurred his horse iiita 
ine bog could not extricate himself. This story, however, 
is only a distortion of the legend, f oi the tomb was erected 
according to tradition on the spot where the hunter lostk 
his life. 

Whatever may be the truth of the legendary tale of 
Ghilde of Plymstoek, it is certain that something of im- 

Eortance was attached to this old tomb, or we should noi 
ave found such a monument erected over it. 
As we stand beside the wreck that now remains, we 
shall feel a melancholy pleasure in giving the rein to oar 
imagination, and looking round upon the Icnelj spot. 
endeavour to picture it as the "highland hunter beheld 
it in the gloom of that winter evenrag, when the fuiioos 
storm beat over him, and. exhausted and weary, he halted 
beneath the tor, and felt he would never reach hi» 
home, — 

'* For far and wide the ht«hl«nd lay 
One pathless waste of snow ;— 
Hepaused 1-the angry heaven above. 
Ihe faithless bog befow." • 

No shelter is at hand, and death stares the bold 
hunter in the faoe. But love of life is strong within hinir 
and it flashes into his mind that he may slav his hone,, 
and by creeping within its disembowelled body, shield him 
■elf from the wintry blart. He gases upon the tniafy 
steed, and the hand which clasps his huntmg kmfe faU» 
powerless by his side. He cannot take the life of that 
noble animal which has so often borne him over the wide 
moor. With his head bent low before the raging'storm he 
is pressing close to his master's side, as if for protection, 
and Ohilde feels a choking sensation in his throat as he 
regards him. But the snow is now deep around them, 
and further hesitation will involve the hunter's death. 
Turning away his faoe that he may not meet the animal's 
eye as ho strikes the blow, Ghilde plunges his blade inte 
the heart of the faithful brute, — 

** And on the ensanguined snow that steed 
Soon stretohedliis noble form ;— 
A shelter from the biting blast— 
A bulwark to the storm:— 

In vain— for swift the bleak wind piled 

The snow-drift round the corse ; 
And Death his victim struck within 

The disembowell'd horse." 

OBOSSES IN FOX TOR NEW-TAKE. 

Bidding adieu to this spot, we shall cross the brook 
which flows down in front of the ruined farm-house, and 
mount the hill on the opposite side. An old path runs 
near here, which, coming up from Fox Tor Mire, goes by 
way of Avon Head to Eiolne, and is a shorter route to 
that plaoe than the one we find marked out by the crosses. 
We leave the farmhouse on our left, and soon 
reach the eastern corner of the new-take, where dose be- 
side the boundary of it we shall find a very perfect cross. 

I took the dimensions of it in the summer of 1878, 
when it was lying on the ground, in an opening in the 
wall of the enclosure. It is six feet in height, and two 
feet four inches acr )ss the arms. From the upper surface 
of these to the top of the shaft the distance is nine inches. 
One of the top comers of the shaft is not square, but 
there is no appearance of a fracture, so that this want of 
uniformity seems to be owing to the natural shape of the 
stone. The comers of the shaft on one side are chamfered 
at a distance of one foot six inphes from the bottom. The 
angles of this cross are not sharply cut, and it has rather 
a rude appearance. A few yards from it, fixed firmly in 
the ground with which it was level, was the stone on 
which it had been set up, with a socket of sufficient size 
to receive the shaft, ana of a depth of five inches. 

On again visiting the spot in 1879, 1 was greatly pleased 
at finding this cross erect, but what was my regret when 
on passing it again in May, 1881, I found it was once 
more nro^tzate, and now lay beside the sockot-stone. It 
is sad to see the neglected state in which the antiquities 
of the moor are sufEered to remain ; at the present time 
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this oroBs still lies on the groand, bat, happily, is nnia- 
jored. The socket-stone is still in its place. 

We can sec the spot where Si ward's Gross stands, and 
shall notice that it bears almost due west from this cross ; 
a line drawn from one to the other woald pass nearly 
dose to Ghilde's Tomb. 

Being on this spot in May, 1881, as I have jost men- 
tioned, I found the opening in the wall had been boilt up, 
and the workmen in obtaining stones for the purpose had 
unearthed the remains of another cross. It consists of 
the top part of the shaft, with one complete arm, and a 
portion of the other, and it had evidently been buried for 
some time. It does not appear to have been quite so 
large as the one just described From the top of the shaft 
to the point of fracture it measures one foot nine inches, 
and from the extremity of the uninjured arm to the end 
of the remaining portion of the other, it is two feet one 
inch. It is this cross which I suggest should be furnished 
with a shaft, and set up on the tomb, for, as I have ob- 
served, there is a possibility that it may be the very one 
that once was reared on the pprave in the plain below, for 
there is nothing improbable m supposing that in forming 
the enclosures of Fox Tor farm it may have been con- 
veyed to the spot where we now find it. 



GROSSES ON TERHILL. 

We shall now mount the slope in front of us, still pur- 
suing an easterly direction, and coon reach a grassy 
track, not very plainljr marked, except for a short dis- 
tance, but yet oiscei-nible in its course among the heather, 
and near this we shall find two crosses lying dose to- 
gether, with a soc^iet stone between them. 

One of these crosses is bioken,but the other fortunately 
remains in a complete state, with the exception of having 
had a small piece broken off from the correr 
of the shaft. This one measures six feet six inches 
in height, with a breadth aorotis the arms 
of two feet two inches. The depth of these being 
nine inches, and from the^'r upper surface to the top of the 
■haft it is thirteen inches. The width of the shaft is 
about ten inches, and the thickness of it about eight inches. 

The farmer at Sherburton> an estate situated on the 
tongue of land which is peninsulated by the Swinoombe 
rivek' and the West Dart, a few years ago removed this 
cross, and set it up in the court-yard of his farm. The 
Duchy authorities, however, caused him to carry it back 
again to this spot, but instead of having it placed erect, 
allowed it to be cast on the ground, m which ignoble 
position it has ever since remained. The injury oo the 
shaft, which fortunately is only trifi'.ng, was probably 
done in removing it, the fracture being evidently of recent 
date. 

The cross lying beside it has its shaft broken, and a part 
of this, though perhaps not much, is missing from the 
middle of it. It appears to have been about the same 
size as its fellow, the width across the arms being pre- 
cisely the same. The upper portion of the shaft measures 
about three feet, and the lower portion two feet six 
inches. Immediately under the arms it is eleven inches 
wide, and above them it narrows a little ^d wards the top. 

It is, of course, impossible to say to which of these 
crosses the socket-stone belonged, as the hoUow, which 
measures eleven inches by nine, would have received 
either sjiaft. Four inches is the depth of the .ocket, and 
the stone in which it is sunk, is three feet three inches 
by two feet five inches. It is certainly a matter of regret 
that these two fine crosses should be suffered to remain in 
their present neglected state. 

A fine view of the central parts of the moor is pre- 
sented from the high ground on which we now stand, and 
which is known in the vicinity as TerhilL Numerous 
lulls and tors, which, as yet, we have not seen in our 
rambles, now meet our gase, with many other objects of 
interest. Princetown lies about north-west, and Prince 
Hall, the former residence of Judge Boiler, with its 
plantations of fir, is seen nearer to us, in a northerly 
oirectton. Away to the right Bellaford Tor forms a strik- 
ing object, and near it is seen Lough Tor, below which 



Dunnabridge Pound will be discerned, the endosure to 
which all cattle in this quarter of the moor are driven, 
when found straying at the time of the forest drifts. 

Numerous scattered moor-farms, with here and there a 
clump of firs, and long lines of grey walls meet the eye, 
for, from this spot we look upon the cultivated portion of 
Dartmoor. Surrounding this are lofty hills, barren and 
rocky. Hameldon looks huge and majestic, and as we 
turn towards the north-east, Yar Tor, Sharp Toi and Mill 
Tor, three eminences which rise above the left bank of 
the Dart, strike us with their fine appuirance. The rising 
ground does not permit va to extend our view towards 
the south, but even if this were otherwise, we should see 
nothing in that direction but one dreary expanse of boggy 
land untrodden in many places by the foot of m«n or 
animal. 



CROSS ON DOWN RIDGF. 

Turning towards the east we shall observe a hollow, 
which is known as Skir Gut, down which flows a small 
stream. This is the Wobrook, which rising not very far 
from Avon Head, runs in the opposite direction to that 
river, and after a course of no great length, passes under 
Saddle Bridge, and empties itself into we West Dart at 
a short distance below the hamlet of Hexworthy. 

We shall notice that the stream make, an abrupt turn 
towards the east, as we descend the eastern side of Ter- 
hilL Below the bend the rising ground on the left bank 
is Imown as Down Ridge, and it is towards this we must 
now make our way. 

On gaining the bottom of the descent, a path will be 
observed pursuing a course at right angles to the direction 
which we are following, and crossing the Wobrook at a 
place called Skir Fordf, immediately where the stream 
turns so abruptly. This old path runs from Hexworthy 
to Avon Head, and is used by the farmers to bring in their 
peat. 

Leaving the stream a little to the right, we shall notice 
several small heaps of stones, placed at intervals iJong 
the slope. These little mounds which are met with in 
various parts of Dartmoor are called by the 
moor-men ttanndburrows, which name is 
probably derived from the same root as the 
word stannary^ and they were probably tin bounds set up 
by the miners. After passing several of these mounds, 
we shall reach one on which is the upper portion of a 
cross, having the arms complete. This cross lay for years 
beside the mound, but a short time since I asked a farmer 
who lives at Hexworthy to set it up, and I am glad to say 
it is now fixed in the ground in an upright position. I 
measured it when It was lying on the turf, and found the 
upper portion of the shaft to be three feet 
high, and the arms were two feet five inches 
across, and ten inches deep. The lower portion of it is 
about three feet long, and lies near bv. In width it is 
rather more than one foot, and the thickness is nearly 
eight inches. The fracture xuns in an obliq^^e t^Jrectioa 
across the middle of the shaft. The top of this cross rises 
about seven or eight inches above the arms, and it is worn 
away a good deal, in fact, the cross has altogether a very 
weather- beaten look. 

The hill on the southern side of the stream is known 
as Skir, and here the remains of extensive mining 
operations are observed near the right bank of the little 
nver. One old working is of considerable depth, and is 
called in the neighbourhood the Henroost. Opposite us a 
gully will be seen running up the side of the hill, the 
bottom of which is covered with the works of the tinners, 
and is known as Hooten Wheals ; more to the left, in a 
direction south-south-east, we shall observe another 
known as D:y Lakes. 

An opening between the hills towards the east enables 
us to see BucHand Beacon above Holne Ohase, with the 
downs gradually rising behind it, and Rippon Tor 
lifting its lofty crest above them. A little beyond is seen 
Saddle Tor, and further distant still the conspicuous piles 
of Haytor. 

Looidng in a direction nearly due east we diall observo 
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on the brow of the hill, on the further lide of the 
Wobrook, a small mound, and it is within a few score 
yards of thin that we shall find the next cross. We shall 
therefore pursue a straight course towards it, and shall 
soon reach the stream which at the foot of Dry Lakes 
makes another abrupt turn, and shall find here a crossing 
place, which is known by the name of Horse Ford. This 
ford is paved with flat stones, which would seem to 
indicate that a considerable amount of traffic at one 
time passed this way. 

On one of the stones forming the pavement, on the east 
side of the ford, is cut a large letter H, denoting the 
boundary of the parish of Holne, which we have now 
reached, for on passing over the Wobrook #e are no 
longer in the forest, that stream forming its limits in 
this part of its coarse. 

Mr. Spenoe Bate in a paper on the Etymoiorjy 0/ 
Dartmoor Ifames, in the fourth volume of the Trantae- 
tions of the Devonshire A»9oeiationt where he contends 
for an early Scandinavian occupation of Dartmoor, 
traces by means of the names of places in the quarter 
of the moor we have now reached, a path from Skir 
Out to the enclosed country at Dean, by way of the hill 
marked on the Ordnance map as fieldfare, Kider's 
Hill, and Walliford Down. 



HORN'S CROSS. 

Leaving Horse Ford and mounting a steep acclivity we 
shall very soon find ourselves near the mound which we 
ha\e taken as a land-mark, and within a 
short distance of this, on our right as we proceed, we 
shall find a* socket-stone, and the remains of a cross known 
in the neighbourhood as Horn's Cross. It has been very 
sadly mutilated, nothing but a small portion of the upper 
part of the shaft, with one complete arm, and what 
appears to be a piece of the other, now remaining. It is, 
however, uncertain whether what looks like an arm may 
not reall/ be the top of the shaft This piece is one foot 
ten inches across, and the other is but one toot four inches. 
The width of the former is ten inches, and of the latter 
piece nine inches, the thickness of it being eight inches. 
A small fragment of stone, probably a portion of the 
shaft) lies near it. 

The socket-stone is two feet eleven inches by two feet 
nine inches, the socket itself measuring oue foot two and 
a half inches, by ten and a half inches, the deptii of it 
being nine inches. From tne size of this socket it is 
evident that the shaft of the cross must have been a great 
deal wider at the base than at the arms. The stone has 
been disturbed, being now in a slanting position, and only 
partly buried in the ground. 

Our way is here seen as a distinctly -marked path, and 
is crossed by another, which is now used by the moor 
fanners in going from the neighbourhood of Hexwortiiy 
to Brent. This latter track runs from Oumston or 
Cumsdon Tor. to the higher part of the old working con- 
nected with Ringleshutts Mine, and crossing the path 
which ffoes to Avon Head and Fox Tor Mire, makes for 
the little stream which flows down to Sooriton. This it 
crosses at a place called Apstead Ford, and from thence 
trending along the side of the hill, passes the bottom of a 
rocky gully known to the moor-men as Snowdon Hole, 
and so oaward by Puppers to very near the enclosure of 
Walliford Down. Here the Abbots' Way must have 
passed, although it is not traceable across the turf at tlus 
particular spot, but is plainly to be seen at the ford below 
^rock Hill Mure, as already mentioned, which is not very 
far on our right hand, and on the left a track pointing 
towards Dean Bum, and running close to the waU of the 
enclosures seems to be the remama of it. The path to 
Brent goes onward to the enclosed country at Dookwdl 
Gate. 

It is very probable that Horn's Cross was erected on the 
spot where we now find it lying in a shattered condition, 
to mark this path as well as the one which we have 
followed from Lowery, and which we shall be able to 
trace to a ford known as Workman's Ford, not far below 
Ringleshutts jaine, from whence it doubtless went direct 
to Holne. 



THE COFFIN STONE. 

We shall now leave this pf^th and follow that which 
leads from Horn's Cross to Oumston Tor, close to which 
we shall gain the high road from Ashburton to Tavis- 
tock. 

Cnmston Tor, though of no great size, is curious, the 
layers of granite resting upon one another in a very regular 
manner. The view from it of the valley at Dartmeet is 
exceedingly fine, but we shall not linger to admire it, as 
another opportunitv of observing it will shortlv present 
itself, so we shall descend the hill to Saddle Briajge, which 
spans the Wobrook, not far above its confiaence with the 
West Dart. Here an old road may be seen passing down 
the right bank of the Wobrook, and crossing the Dart at 
a ford known as Week Ford, and from thence running 
onward through the enclosures of Huccaby Farm. It is 
not unlikely that a track led down from Horse Ford by 
the side of the Wobrook to Saddle Bridge, and that this 
road was a continuation of it. 

Proceeding by the hamlet of Hexworthy to Hexworthy 
Bridge, we shall cioss the West Dart^ and follow the 
road, with Huccaby farm-house on one side of us, and on 
the other the little moorland sanctuary of St. Raphael's, 
dose to which the old track coming up from Week Ford 
joins the present highway. From Huccaby our course 
will take us to Dartmeet, where after pausing on the 
bridge to admire the lovely surroundings, we shall com- 
mence the ascent of the hill before us. 

When at some distance from the foot, the roadjmakes a 
considerable sweep to the left but we shall follow a green 
path, which leading straight up the acclivity, greatly 
lessens the distance to the top. About mid-way up this 
velvety track we shall reach an object which is known in 
the neighbourhood as tne Coffin Stone, and which I have 
included among the relics we are now investigating in con- 
sequence of its surface hairing several incised crosses. 

It is situated immediately beside the path, and consists 
in reality of two stones, though these were evidently one 
at some period, having probably been rent asundei, by 
some convulsion of nature, t 

One of the stones has six small crosses cut on it, and 
the letters S I. There are also appearances of other 
letters, but none plain enough to be now decipherable. 
The other stone has the letters T R and T P of somewhat 
larger size, and only one cross graven on it. The larger of 
these stones measures eight feet and a half long, by about 
three feet in width, the o iiher being six feet long and 
about three and a half feet across at its widest part ; this 
latter is triangcdar in shape. 

The Coffin Stone is so called in consequence of its 
having lonff been customary to rest the coffin here, when 
a corpse is being carried to Widecombe-in-the-Moor for 
burial The letters are supposed to be the initials of 
some of those whose remains have here been placed for a 
while when on the journey to the tomb. I have seen the 
mourners grouped around this stone, in the quiet stillness 
of a summer afternoon, while the bearers rested in their 
toUsome ascent. The blue sky clear and cloudless, the 
river below laughing in the sunshine, all nature looking 
bright and joyous, but failing to cheer those hearts 
saddened and filled with woe. 

We shall obtain a fine view of the vale above Dartmeet, 
from thisspot^ and shall not fail to admire its beauties. 
Various kinds of trees fringe the opposite bank of the 
stream, and with the enclosures of Brimpts form a 
striking contrast to the rugged steep on this side of the 
river, where are numerous rude stone remains, scattered 
among the natural rocks which are thickly strewn around. 
The hill is crowned with the granite peak of Yar Tor, 
which towers high above the narrow vale. 



CROSSES AT WIDEGOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR. 
A walk of a mile or more across the commons, wiH 

t Numbers of stones are found in this state, on the moor. A 
BUperstltioo connected with them Is noticed in an extremely 
interesting little work, entitled, Dartmoor and its Borderg^ by 
"Tickler":— "Our kind guide pointed out a stooc. 'rsnt ia 
tii-a*n/ which he said occurred. In aU piobablUty, when Jems 
was crudfled." Psge 74. 
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bring HI to the hftmlet of Poniworthy, and from thenoe 
we ihall follow the lane to the village ofWideoombe-in-the- 
Moor. 

I have said that my aocount of these ancient eroaaee 
indndefl thote only which arc found on the moor itself, 
and not thoee of the border villages. But an exception 
most bo made in the case of Widecombe, for although 
that village may now be reached without reallv entering 
on the moor, the valley in which it lies runs far up into 
it, and the place has always been so closely connected 
with it, that a description of the crosses of Dartmoor 
that did not include those of Wideoombe, would certainly 
be incomplete. 
... Just before reaching the village we shall pass by the 
hamlet of Danstone, where, on the green, is a large block 
of granite, from which it has been thought the place may 
possibly have taken its name. Here, in former times, the 
manor courts were held, and the chief rents were deposited 
in a hollow on this stone. Mr. Robert Dymond, of 
Exeter, the lord of this manor, resolved to revive this 
custom, and a short time ago an open air court was held 
here. 

Olose by the stone a cross formerly stood, but was re- 
moved some years since by the Rev. J. H. Biason, who 
was vicar of Wideoombe from 1815 till his death in 1860, 
and placed by him for preseivation in the vicarage garden. 
It is now fixed at the end of a low wall, and over the 
lower portion of the shaft some ivy has spread itself, as 
if to shelter the grey old relic from the rude blasts of the 
neighbouring hills. 

The cross, which is rather rudely out, measures three 
feet less an inch in height, and across the arms is about 
one foot eleven inches. In depth the arms are nine inches, 
on the face which now fronts the garden. The width of 
the shaft above thearms is thirteen inches, but below them 
is greater by two inches. The shaft rises nine inches 
Above the arms, and is about five inches in thickness close 
to their' upper surface, but grows less towards the top. 
Below the arms the thickness of the shaft is about seven 
inches. 

On one face there is an incised cross measuring about 
ten inches in height by five inches across. It is not placed 
between the arms, but below them, and is not in the 
Mntie of the shaft. 

It is probable that in the olden days, the dwellers in 
this tor-surrounded combe resorted to this cross to offer 
their devotions, man^a prayer doubtless having been 
breathed, and thanksgiving poured forth before it — 

"This was the scene :— the old man there. 
More motionless than sculptured stone ; 

The moorland beacon wild and bare ; 

And. high upraised in stillest air, 

The cross against the western glare. 
'Mid glory all its own. 

" And, like the seraph strains which flow 

From million harps or golden lyre, 
Such words as these, good angels know. 
Fell from that old man, grave and slow. 
Borne upward through the evening glow, 

As incense, high and higher :— 

• • • * 

** * Thou art * the same,' for ever One ; 

An4l Thy Great Sign shall never die,— 
For when the circling years have run, 
A Cross no human eye can shun 
Shall e'en out-gleam both star and sun, 

Bright on the eastern sky.' " * 

Near the gate of Widecombo churchyard we shall find 
the base of a cross standing in the centre of the green. 
The cross itself is gone, and in its place a small yew tree 
is growing. 

This base consists of two steps and is octagonal in 
shape. A plinth about six inches high runs round the 
bottom, the sides of it varying from about four f eev three 
inches in length, to a few mches more than this. The 
■ides of the first step measure about four feet long and those 



of the upper one average about three feet and a half. The 
steps are each one foot five inches in height, the measure- 
ment of the lower one being taken from the top of the plinth, 
and their edges project a little, after the manner of stairs 
in carpentry. The tread of the step is about one foot, 
and the diameter of the top of this basement is about 
eight feet and a half. 

Arornd the plinth the ground is worn away, exposing 
the smaller stones which form the foundation of the 
structure. 

Entering the churchyard we shall observe close to the 
south door of the church, a socket stone, with the lower 
part of the »haf t of a cross fixed in it. This stone 
measures three feet six inches by three feet two inGhes,and 
at the bottom is quadrangular, but its upper edge id roughly 
formed into an octagon. 

The broken shaft is about two feet seven inches in 
height, and at the top, measures eleven inches by nine and 
a half. The shape of it here is octagonal, as, at a short 
distance from the bottom, which is square, the comers are 
bevelled. 

Built into the exterior of the east wall of the churchyard 
will be found two parts of a cross, one consisting of a 
piece of the shaft, and the other of the top of the same 
with the arms- These pieces are fixed one on the other, 
but the broken ends do not fit where placed together. 
Taking the measurement of them as one, I find the 
height to be three feet four inches, and the distance across 
the arms is two feet one inch, the depth of them being 
about ten inches, and the width of the shaft about the 
same. 

The shape of these pieces is octagonal, like the shaft by 
the churcn door, but whether they were broken off from 
that, or are parts of the crosp that formerly stood on the 
basement on the green, cannot, of course, be determined. 

Mr. O. W. Ormerod has written a very interesting ao- 
count of the Waynde Crosses tn the District bordering the 
East of Dartmoor, in which he has ^ven a description of 
these Wideoombe crosses. This originally appeared in the 
T^nsactions of the Devonshire Assoeiation, and has since 
been reprinted in a collection of archielogical memoirs by 
the same gentleman. 

We have a good deal of information about matters per- 
taining to this village in a book entitled Things New and 
Old Concerning the Parish of Widecombe-in'the-Moor^ 
edited by Mr. Robert Dymond, and it is there stated, that in 
January, 1876, in clearing s«me steps in the church which 
had foimed the ascent to the rood-loft, but which for 
long years had been hidden froip view behind a walled-up 
Gothic doorway, a piece of the shaft of the churchyara 
cross was discovered, measuring about twentv inches in 
length. At the same time three small granite 
crosses were found, each being twenty-nine inches high, 
ohe having an incised cross in the centre, between the 
arms. 

The tower of the church of *' Withyoombe in the Dart- 
moores " will be sure to win our admiration, and on 
entering the fabric itself, the account which Prince has 
given of the great thunder-storm of 1638 will rush to our 
recollection. On a wooden tablet we may rea^i the 
details of it, in rhyme, said to be written by one HilL the 
vilU^gesohoolmaster^who, it has been supposed, was related 
to Roger Win, one of those who perished in the storm. 



* T.yemon WoUasion. 
LyraDevoni ensis. 



Stat Crux Dum Volviiur OrKf. 



GROSSES ON HAMELDON. 

Our investigations will next take us to Hameldon, a 
high and conspicuous hill which forms a barrier 
between this pleasant oombe, and the open parts 
of the moor. We shall therefore leave 
the village by the road which leads to the 
head of the vale, but shall not follow it far. On our left 
we shall shortly perceive a very steep lane, and making 
our way up this shall reach a field, across which a path 
will tidce us to the commons. 

Gontinuing our way up the ascent we shall observe, on 
gaining the summit, a wall extending along the lofty 
ridge, and carried at one part of its course over a barrow 
ctmdsting of earth and stone. This barrow is known aa 
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Hameldon Beacon, and from this point some 
wHl serve as a guide to enable as to find an 
which is situated on this hill. 

Keeping the wall on our left hand, and proceeding in a 
direction nearly due north, Two Barrows will soon be 
reached. Here the wall is carried down the side of the hill 
to the left, but we shall continue our course towards 
another barrow, which we shall remark at a ^hort distance 
off. This is Single Barrow, and from here we shall p«s8 
on to Broad Barrow, from the top of which, looking 
nearly north we shall see what from here appears like an 
ordinary granite post, but which we shall presently find 
to be an ancient cross. 

From the Beacon to Broad Barrow we have been able to 
feast our eyes at every step upon a view embracing the 
whole of the central parts of the moor, as well as of a 
number of prominent heights in both the northern and 
southern portions of it. To anyone wishing to gain 
some idea of the extent of Dartmoor, Hameldon offers the 
most advantageous point from which to obtain it. From 
Cosdon Beacon in the north-north-west, the eye ranges by 
a vast extent of moor round to Great Mistor in the west, 
and thence, taking in North Hessary Tor, we look to the 
south-west, to the dark hills of the southern quarter of 
the forest, and see in the far distance the Eastern Beacon 
on Ugborongh Moor and near it the neighbouring peak of 
Brent ffiU. Looking across the Widecombe valley we 
obtain a grand view of numerous rocky eminences, among 
which are, Haytor, Bippon Tor and Hound Tor, while 
nearer to us the noble heights of Honeybag, and Chink> 
well Tors, and Bonehili Bocks lift their lof^ heads above 
the combe. The view is truly magnificent, and in which- 
ever direction the observer turns, he is sure to be im- 
pressed with the grandeur of the surroundings, and the 
wild aspect of the desert range — 



** ^here tho grey Tor, u in ages of yore, 
Mocks the mad war of the storm on the Moor, 
Bravely cxposine its huge granite crest, 
cr wrapt in a cloud Hke an angel at rest" * 
We shall soon reach the old cross which is situated on the 
hill, just at t' e point where we sight the house belonging 
to Headland Warren in the valley below. 

We shall find it to be a very rudely-fashioned 
one, formed out of a slab four feet four inchesin height, the 
width of it immediately below the arms being one foot 
eight inches^ One of the arms— the southerly one — ^is 
broken off, and lies on the ground near b^. The depth of 
the remaining one close to tbe shaft is thirteen inches, but 
it is not nearly so much as this at Its extremity. The top 
part of the shaft has also been broken, but it does not ap- 
pear that it ever rose very much above the arms. From the 
end of the arm which is now remaining, to the opposite 
side of tbe shaft the distance is two feet two inches. The 
thickness of this oroes at the bottom is ei^bt inches, but it 
is not much more than six inches higher up. It is leaning 
considerably towards the west 

On the eastern face are the modem letters H.C., which 
I take to mean Hameldon Cross, and beneatth them the 
letters D. S., while under them again is the date 1854. 
We shall have observed that on the four barrows, which 
we have passed on thi8hi^^ there were stones seb up with 
the name of each barrow out on them, and having also the 
letters D.S., and the came date as we find on the cross. 
These were placed here to mark the boundary of Nats- 
worthy Manor, at the time it belonged to the Duke of 
Somerset, and the old oroes being also a manor boundary, 
had the letters engraven on it as welL The original pur- 
pose of this cross was douotless the same as that which it 
serves at present. 

BENNETT'S CROSS. 

Bidding adieu to this storm-beaten old stoie, standing 
in loneliness on this lofty hill, we shall descend the north- 
western slope of Hameldon towards Headland Warren 
house. Some years ago this was a house of entertain- 
ment^ and was called the Birch Tor Inn. Its position is 
certainly a very out-of-the-way one for a bosteby, but a 
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number of miners were at one time employed dowby h^^r 
and from them the landlord derived his Oustom. 

A little on this side of it we shall reach a road which 
was cut a few years since, and which we shall follow for a 
short distance, with the house on our left hand and the fine 
droular enclosure of Qrimspound on our right. This road 
joins tne Prinoetown and Moreton highway some distance 
further on, but we shall not follow it so far, for, making 
our wio^ over the hill on our lefti we shall reach the latter 
road a good bit to the westward of the point of junction. 
As we descend towards it we shall come in sight of a 
very fine cross, standing at the distance of a few yards 
from it, and known as Bennett's Cross. It is in a . very 
perfect condition, but is leaning considerably out of the 
I>erpendicular. On the west-north-west side it measures 
six feet in height, but the ground being worn away on 
the opposite side of it, it is there nearly eight inches 
higher. Tne distance to the under surface of Lhe arms i» 
four feet ten inches, and on the side facing the road they 
are one foot nine inches across. The bottom part of the 
shaft is much greater in girth than the upper portion, and 
above the arms it tapers slightly,as also do the arms them- 
selves, presenting in this feature a rosemblanee to the 
cross we have just examined on*Hameldon« 

Inappearanoeitis very rugged, no paiuF having been 
taken in forming the shaft, this seeming to be little more 
than the stone left in its natural shape, the short, rudely- 
sculptured arms, and the small portion of shaft above 
them, being the only parts on which any attempt at 
fashioning is displayed. 

On the WGst-uorth-west face, that which fronts the 
road, the modem letters W.B. are otf ved, and stand for 
** Warren Bounds," the cross forming one of tbe 
boundaries of Headland Warren. It is al80>a boundaiy 
mark of the parish of North Bovey. and of the ground over 
which the rights belonging to Yiluer Mine extend. 

Between this cross and the forest bounds, which we 
shall presently reach, sererai stones having the same 
letters on them, and which mark the limits of the wairen. 
may be noticed. 

A few loose stones will also be observed near Bennett'a 
Gross, the marks which are set up when the tin-boonda 
are renewed once a year. These stones aro then placed 
as the country people have it, " brandis-wiae " ; ^t i^ 
in the form of a brandis, the name by which the tri- 
angular stands on which the kettles aro set on the hearth 
aro called. 

It is not improbable that Bennett's Cross was originally 
erected to mark, as at present, the boundary of the pari^ 
of North Bovey^ but it may also have been placed at this 
particular spot in order to serve the additional purpoee of 
a guide to a track over the moor. It is dose to the 
present road, and this may have been, and I think 
probably was, formed on the line of an older one. I ^hall 
presently notice two other crosses, now no longer exist- 
ing, which formerly stood dose to this road, and seem 
without doubt to have marked the path across this part of 
Dartmoor. 

The parish of Chagford hero joins that of North Bovey, 
and in both thero are several crosses. As, however, none 
of them, with the exception of Bennett's Cross, aro on the 
moor, they do not come within the Lcope of theu) mvesti- 
gations. Thejr have all been noticed by Mr. Ormerod, 
who has included in his descriptive account^ Bennett's 
Cross and the cross on Hameldon. 

Following the Prinoetown Road we soon arrive at New- 
house, or, as it is now called, the Warron House Inn. 
This wayside hostelry is situated just within the forest^ a 
small stream which we cross shortly befon reaching it, 
foriuing the boundary. Before the present house was 
built, the old inn stood on the opposite side of the road, 
but has been pulled down for some years. It was kept at 
one time by John Roberts, the humorous verse on wHoee 
sign may be foind in Mrs. Bray's BonUrs of tKe J^unar 
and the Tory. 

That writer relates a story of a tnveller, 
who seeking a night's ahdter at a cottage 
on the moor, was shewn to a chamber in whieh 
a large chest. Curiosity prompting him to 
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open it, what was hia horror at finding there the corpse of 
a man I Tales of mardered travellers rose to his mind, 
and all rest was banished. Hovrever, nothing oocorred to 
distarb him, and in the morning as he was preparing to 
depart, he mentioned the matter to the old woman whose 
guest he had been, desiring an explanation of so singular 
a circomstanoe, when he was told by her son that it was 
aniyfayther ! "Farther enquiry elicited the information 
that the young man's father had died some days before, 
and the snow which was only then disappearing had pre- 
vented the removal of the corpse for bnrial, so they nad 
adopted the novel expedient of preserving the body in salt 
in tne old chest. 

Urs. Bray does not state on what part of the moor the 
house was situtated where the traveller met with this 
singular adventure, only saying that he was journeying 
to Tavistock, but I have generally heard Newhouse 
nioken of as the spot, (for the story is still related on 
the moor,) although some say that it occurred «t a house 
doae by the Rundlestone, near Princetown. I have been 
told, that on the morning after the event, the traveller 
ealled at Prince Hall and gave an account of the oir- 
cumstanoe. 

The snow on the moor sometimes lies for a long time, 
and many instances are related of persons having been 

Jost in it. The landlord at Widecombe told ma th^t his 
lather and mother were once "snowed up" at New-house 
for more than a week. They had gone there on the occasion 
of a christening, when the snow falling so heavily, it soon 
^vered the ground to such a depth, that it beoam? quite 
impossible to stir abroad. 

It was at Newhouse also, I have been told, that a prac- | 
tioal joke was once played upon a farmer by which he was 
induced to agree to the purchase of what he imagined to 
be a flock of «heep, but found he had mvle a bargain for 
something verr different. The old ballad tells us how 
Robin Hood, disguised as a butcher, once decoyed the 
Sheriff of Nottingham to the glades of Sherwood Forest, 
under pretence of soiling him some horned cattle, but 
which turned out to be the king's deer ; in the present 
instance, however, the supposed sheep were found to be 
in reality nothing more than granite stones. Near Sitta- 
ford Tor, in this vicinity, are iwj circles known as the 
Qrey Wethers, formed of upright stones, of which several 
have, unfortunately, been taken away. It seems that the 
▼iotimof the joke, who was unacquainted with these 
eircles, Ifas offered so many grey wethers at such a price, 
being told that he might see t lem if he wished, for they 
were "up in the new-take, near Sittaford Tor." On the 
bargain oeing made he was filled with chagrin, at 
discovering what it was that he had engaged to pur- 
ehase. 



0RO3S FOMSRLY ON MBRRIPIT HILL. 

Leaving Newhouse, we shall resume our walk along the 
highway, and after passing Statsbrook Bridge, shall 
ascend Merripit HilL In July, 1831, Hr. Bray observed a 
fallen cross here, lying near a circular pit, dose to the 
road. It was nine feet and three quarters long, and its 
arms were very short, but it was of a regular shape, and 
better wrought than the crosses generally to be seen on 
the moor. 

Jonas Ooaker, who is known as the Dartmoor Poet, 
remembers when there was a cross on Merripit Hill-^ 
without doubt the one seen by Mr. Bray^and s^ys it 
was removed to P<Mit Bridge, which is about a mile 
distant^ and used as a post lor the toll-gate, when it was 
erected there. A few years since, on the abolition of this 
|ate,the house was pulled down, and the posts removed, 
but I have not been able to discover the remains of the 
croB anywhere near. 

Thisinstanoe of wanton spoliatton— one among the 
many wtuoh have taken place on the moor^is much to he 
rMretted. Stone is here in abundance, but in order that 
a little labour might be spared, an ancient relic has been 
destroyed. 



MAGGIE CROSS. 

On arriving at the moorhuid settlement of Post Bridge, 
we shall notice on the right hand side of the road, a gate- 
W, with a cottage, which was intended for a lodge to 
Stennon House, which building, however, was never 
finished in the manner originally contempUted, but was 
turned into a kbourer's dwelling. Here, close to the 
lodge gate, Mr. Coaker says that he recollects a cross 
sending, and It was known as Maggie Cross, but what 
became of it he is unable to say. 

I suspect this cross was also observed by Mr. Bray, on 
toe same occasion that he saw the other on Merripit 
^^ '^^"6 »J8 he noticed one near the bridge, close 

I have not been able to learn anything further about it, 
although I have made many enquiries, and the memory 
of It, except with one or two of the oldest dwellers in 
the vicinity, seemi to have passed away. 

^^^??^.P^^^^* ^^^ h*» !»▼«* and worked on the moor 
all hishfe, now resides at RinghUl, close to Post Bridge, 
and IS of a very advanced age Within the last two or 
three years a terrible affliction has overtaken him, for he 
has became totaUy blind. He has written several pieces 
desonptive of the moor, as well as a collection of verses 
^tiUed A Sketch of ike Several Denominations of 
Bdigum m the Chrtttian World, which was printed at 
Tavistock in 1871. 

Crossing the modern bridge, and noticing just below it 
the ahcient cUpper bridge— the finest specimen of these 
s^ctures now existing on the moor— we shall proceed for 
a few score yards on the road, when we shall observe a 
turiung on our right hand, where a rough track, traversed 
by the peat-carts of the farmers, runs up by the side of 
the nver. There are traces of a path on the moor in a 
line with this road, which I think may, not unlikely, be 
the remains of an ancient way which it seems probable 
led from this neighbourhood, by way of Fur Tor, to the 
northern borders of the moor. 

In 1260 Bishop Bronescombe transferred Ithe villages of 
* JS.^^ and Pushyll from the parish of Lydford to that 
of Wideoombe, for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
their parish church being at such a distance from them. 
Bight mUes in fair, and fifteen in foul weather, was the 
distance it was reckoned to be ; meaning, of course, that 
in fine weather the moor could be crossed, and a nearly 
direct route pursued. Eight miles, however, would 
hardly be correct for Lydford Church is much farther from 
the plAoes named than that, but, at all events, the journey 
would be considerably shortened by crossing the moor, and 
it IS not improbable that this track which we see leading up 
mto the northern quarter of the forest, by the side of the 
Dwt, may have been that which the inhabitants of those 
v^lages traversed for a part of the distance, when visiting 
their mother chnroh. 

The old path,on the line of whicb,as I have observed, it 
seems to be not unlikely the present Princetown rt)ad was 
formed, very probably joined the Abbots' Way at Jobbers' 
Gross. In later times some of these tracks wero marked 
by stones with the initial letter of the name of the town 
or vilUge between which the road lay. Some of these aro 
to be seen on Long Ash Hill above Merivale Bridge, 
having the letters A on one side of them, and T on the 
other, denotmg that they pointed oot the way from 
Aahburton to Tavistock, and between Morstonhampstead 
and the moor several others may be observed. 

Mr. R. N. Worth in a paper on Men and Manners in 
Stuart PlymotUh^ *givesanumber of extracts from the 
Municipal ReooroB of that borough, among which occurs 
the following. 

1690-1700. 

Item paid towards defraying the charges of putting vpp 
MoRestonoB on Dartmoor in the wmt leading from 
Plymouth towards Exon for guideing of Travellers passing 
that way the sume of £2. 



*. Tram Devon Anoe, Vol. xv., p. 476. 
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INCISED STONE AT STICKLEPATH. 

It will now be necessary to leave thiS part of the moor 
and proceed to its northern frontier, in order to pursue 
some investigations there, so we shall direct our steps to 
the village of Scicklepath, where we shall find an incised 
stone standing on the very verge of the common, close to 
the highway from E\eter to Okehampton. 

This might almost be considered as belonging to the 
village rather than to the moor, but as the latter stretches 
down to the spot where it is situated, I have thought it 
well to include it; among the Dartmooi Crosses. 

Mr. Ormerod has noticed this stone, which, as he in- 
forms us, once fell down when a road was cut near it. It 
18 about five and a half feet in height, and is about a foot 
square, but the sides of it arc not quite of equal size. On 
one side there is a cross in low relief, and on another some 
rude tracery is to be observed. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish what this is, but I have been able to discern 
samething which I may liken to the outhne of the globe 
of a huge hour-glass. The stone has also been mentioned 
by Mr. Thomas Haghes in a paper entitled, Notei on the 
JRoaxlsidc Crosses aiul other rcnuiins in mid- Devonshire, 
which appeared in the UcntUiiuuCs Ma^jazine of Septem- 
ber, 1862. 

It stands at the entrance of the glen down which 
courses the river Taw — 

" The loni; brook fallinjf thro' the clov'n ravine," 
and close beside it i.s a well, over which is inscribed. 
Lady Well. Drink Be Thankful. 



CROSS AT FITZS WELL, OKEHAMPTON PARK. 

We shall next proceed by the high road towards the 
town of Okehampton, for the purpose of examining an old 
cross at Fitz's Well, which is situated on that portion of 
the moor known as Okehampton Park. 

Passing through the town we shall mount the hill, and 
gaining the commons once more, shall soon come in sight 
of the well, which is close to the road. A few yards be- 
yond it the summit of the acclivity is reached, which 
commands a remarkably fine .proFpect, the range of 
country to the north being most extensive. Hatherleigh 
Moor is plainly discernible, and as our eye rests upon it 
we shall probably call to our recollection the local rhyme, 
which tells us that 

** The people are poor, as Hatherlcii^h Moor, 
And so they have been for ever and ever." 
Ayhatcver truth there may have been in this in times past, 
we shall, at all events, hope that the first part of the 
rhyme is no longer in accordance with the facts. 

In the valley at our feet lies the town which we have 
just left, with its church on the hill-side at some little 
distance from it. We shall also objerve on its outskirts 
the noble mansion of Oaklands embosomed in foliage. 

The remains of the castle of Baldwin de Brioniis and the 
Oourtenays, with its grey walla clasped by the creeping 
ivy, are seen amid the trees, to the left of the town, and 
though decayed and crumbling, is yet lovely in its loneli- 
ness, the charm of old age endowing it with an attractive- 
ness which fully compensates it for the loss of its former 
grandeur. 

As we turn our faces moorward we shall be struck with 
the fine api>earance of three tors, at no great distance off, 
iua south-westerly direction. The farthest of these is 
Yes Tor, the highest peak in Devonshire, being no less 
than 2,050 feet above the sea level. The middle height 
is Wesi M il Tor, and the one nearest us, thft lowest of the 
three, is Row Tor. 

The forest boundary lies on the further side of these 
tors, and is there marked by the ruins of a wall, which 
was erected several years ago by a native of the Emerald 
Isle, who was bent on enclosing the commons around 
here. The woikmen he employed were Irishmen, and the 
moor-men still relate how they used to work among the 
rookfl with no covering whatever to tiieir feet. This is 
what a Dartmoor man can scarcely understand, for he 
cannot have a boot too thick. The weight of them, too, 
he does not seem to mind, and it is very often consider- 
able, for on leaving the shoemaker they are sent to the 



blacksmith in order that iron heels and plates may be put 
on, a process 'which is termed " tackling." The commoners 
of Okehampton and Belstone, seeing that their rights 
were being infringed, decided to destroy the wall which 
the Irishmen had erected, ko they accordingly met 
one day and ranged themselves along by it, and at a givcsi 
signal they all put their shoulders to it and toppled it 
over. The tuins of it extend for a considerable diatanoe 
across this part of the moor. 

A f aim to the south of where we stand is known as 
Moorgate, and sometimes as Pothanger ; this is in Oke- 
hampton parish, but the parish of Lydford runs up to the 
enclosures belonging to it. The Belstone tors look re* 
markably fine from this spot, with the grand old hill of 
Cosdon rising behind them. 

Fitz's Well is a small circular pool, about six feet in 
diameter. It is made use of by the soldiers who encamp 
here during the summer for the purpose of artillery prac- 
tice. A small heap of stones stands on the brink of it» 
and a ring of stones encircles it. 

It is said that a practice formeily existed among the 
young persons of the neighbourhood of visiting this well 
on the morning of Easter Day. It probably had some 
wonderful powers ascribed to it, and those who gathered 
around its brink, doubtless did so with the idea of dis- 
covering their destiny, for which purxx>se we find springs 
visited at certain seasons. 

There is another Fitz's Well on Dartmoor, a little to the 
northward of Princetown, which tradition affirms wms 
erected by Sir John Fitz, in consequence of his havipg on 
an occasion of being '* pixy -led '* on Dartmoor, found 
that on tasting the water he was able to discover his wmy 
home. This Sir John, it is said, was also the erector of a 
small conduit over a spring at Fitz-ford, the ancient seat 
of the Fitz*s at Tavistock, and there is little doubt that 
this well in Okehampton Park was connected in some 
way with that family. 

A tradition which I have gathered in the ueighbourhoo'l 
states that a person named Sinccr erected the cross which 
we shall find at this well, which is sometimes called by 
the moor-men here about, Spicer's Well. This, howevei , 
is doubtless only a corrupted form of "Fice*8 Well," tLt* 
name Fitz being locally pronoun' ed Fize, or Fice, ax^d 
the tradition would thus point to the Fitz's as having beiu 
set up the cross. 

We shall discover this relic close beside the well, lying 
on the ground, and shall feel regret that we do not see it 
standing erect, and marking the site of the spring, as iit 
tlie old days. 

Like BO many of the Dartmoor examples it is broken, 
and the bottom part of the shaft is not to be found. That 
portion which remains of this old cross is very rudely cut, and 
consists of the upper part of the shaft, and the arms. 
The height of it is three feet two inches, and 
across the arms it is one foot eight inches, 
a small piece being broken off one of them. The shaft 
below the arms is thirteen inches in breadth, but above 
them is much narrower, and grows still more so towards 
the top. This portion rises only six inches above the 
arms. The depth ot the arms is one foot, and from their 
under surface to what is now the bottom of the shaft it is 
one foot eight inches. 

An incised cross on the centre of the shaft, where it is 
intersected by the aims, measures eight inches in height at d 
six in width, being about one and a half inches broad. 
The thickness of this ancient cross vatieSi but avens^s 
about fight or nine inches. Its whole appearance is Teiy 
rugged. 

Our examination of these time-worn relics has now 
terminated, and wc shall bid adieu to the wild steeps of 
Dartmoor. 

I cannot ascertain the existence of any croascs on the 
moor beside those 1 have attempted to desoribe, but tbeie 
may, of course, be fallen ones which have escaped ray 
notice As I have already observed, my design has been 
to include only those crosses which are actually on the 
moor, therefore those which are to be found in aomv ^ 
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the vtllAgea bordering on it, and commons near it, have 
been left unnotioed. An exception to this was made in 
the case of the one on Whitchurch Down, as, in addition 
to the reason which I have ^ven for so doing, it was in a 
manner rendered necessary m order to trace the probable 
direction of the Abbots* Way. 

The mjijority of these crosses, as will have been seen, 
were erected as marks to the paths which were trodden 
by travellers in the olden days, and as we pursue these 
paths now. we are carried back in imagination to the 
time when over them pastel the lordly abbot, tbeknight with 
his body-guard of servitors, the merchant journeying with 
his commodities, or bands of pilgrims bound to the sbrino 
of their patron saint. The grey cross on the heath would 
serve not only to point out their road, but also to keep 
them in remembrance of One who gave his life that man- 
kind might not perish. Wynken de Worde in 1496 
printed a treatise on the ten commandments, in which 
occurs the following : — 

** For this reason ben Crosses by ye wave, that whan 
folke passynge see the Grosses, they sholde thynke on 
Hym that dejed on the Cross, and worsbyppe Hym above 
all thynge." 

Here was the embli m of his religion standing before 
the traveller, and bidding him, by the memories it would 
<:8ll forth, cling to it and shun evil. In ancient Sgypt 
figures of Paacht, the avenger of crime, were set up at the 
junction of roads to remind the people that guilt would 
be punished ; and while these old crosses would tell the 
same tale, they would also speak of the reward in store 
for those who " trust in the Lord, aud do good " (P&alm 
Xxxvii., 3). 

There are many ancient paths on the moor beside those 
which I have noticed, of which the Lich Path i% pei haps, 
tlie most important. This was formeily used for the pur- 
pose of carrying the dead to the churchyard at Lydford. 
Lately an enclosure has been formed on Tavistock Com- 
mon, and has completely blocked this old path. Atten- 
tion is caUed to this by the Committee nf the Dartmoor 
Preservation AssociaticMi in their first report, and it is to 
be hoped that something will be done towards preventing 
the encroachments which are taking place on the moor. 

There is a track across Staldon Moor, which is no doubt 
an ancient one. It runs out to Erme Pits, the remains of 
mining operations quite close to Krme Head, and we may 
therefore suppose it to be an old miners' path, but it 
prol)ab1y also affoidcda means of commumcation with 
the Abbots' Way, that road passing by Erme Head, as ve 
have seen. Several paths are also shown on the old map 
of Dartmoor, one of them reaching across the foreut, from 
^erivalc Bridge to the neighbourhood of Throwleigh. 

The crosses of Dartmoor are, generally speaking, rudely 
fashioned, and aie, without exception, Latin crosses. It 



is true that a few of them, such as the one near Cadaford 
Bridge, and Pearl's Cross, now present the Greek form, 
but this, I think, is, without douot, owing simply to the 
shaft having been broken off and lost. Most of them face 
east and west, but there are exceptions to this. Siward's 
Cross is the only one mentioned m any perambulation of 
the forest, and none but that and Hobajon's Cross are 
marked on the old map. 

And now I would venture to ask whether something can* 
not be done to preserve these old memorials. It is indeed 
sad t ) see so many of them lying prostrate on the ground, 
when a very Ittle trouble would suflSce to set them up 
once more on the spot where'our forefathers placed them. 
Not only as being symbols of our religion do we feel sad- 
dened at beholding them fallen and shattered, but we 
feel, too, that they connect us with a bygone age, and we 
cannot afford to lose them. They are here as a testimony 
to the belief of those who raised them, and we ought to 
respect that ; and while there is yet time, let us listen to 
their silent pleadings, and hasten to aid in their preserva- 
tion, m 

The indifference with which our antiquities have been 
regarded in times past is now happily disappearing, and 
it is at length recognised that tne grey stones of the 
I heath have an interesting story to tell, and one wh^'ch 
cannot be lightly passed over by the student of history. 
There is a charm, too, in antiquarian study, which can- 
not fail to interest and delight ; as a writer in the Builder 
has well said, "Those who have once caught the true 
flavour of antiquity, and learned what it is to extract its 
essence of humanity from the heart of an old stone, can 
very well afford to laugh in turn at those who take it for 
an axiom that the dying present is infinitely of more 
value than * the dead past.' *' 

The antiquary would rejoice at seeing these ancient 
crosses restored, and all true lovers of Dartmoor would 
be gratified at beholding Ihem standiLg vn the tilent 
heath as in the da>s of yore. Their restoration, alsow 
where they point out the direction of a pathway, would 
be of service ; and to open up at the same time 6uch old 
tracks as the Abbots' Way would certainly be most 
desirable. 

If the description of these venerable memorials which 
I have given should have the f ffect nf imprcEbing the 
desirability of their restoration upon tho^e who are 
interested in preserving the antiquities of our county, and 
be the means of rescuing them from total ruin, I shall 
have reason to feel glad indeed ; and that such a result 
may follow I sincerely hope. 



m The antiquities of iJartmoor have unfortunately suffered 
[Treat ly at the hands of tb^ spoliator. I called attention to 
tevtral instances of destruction in the Antiqvary, Vol. ii, p. 
2 71, and »]bo in the Western Jntiqvatyt Vol. i., p. 94. 
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R. D. BLACKMORE*S *'LORNA DOONE.*' 

With reference to my note on this Bubject^ which 70a 
irablished in your u»ue of July 21, a number of friends 
»nd myself have been eagerly awaiting the publication of 
the series of notes which you have been 
promised by one of your valued correspondents. I 
believe that nothing you have yet issued would be 
hailed with more interest by the reading public than a 
aeries of local and historic notes on this wonderfully 
interesting and highly popular novel. It has 
become one of the standard works of EogUsh fiction, and, 
therefore, any further information concerning its history 
and local scenery cannot fail to be of interest. If your 
information is too voluminous for the weekly issue, it 
might be given as a supplement. I observe that in the 
article on Ezmoor, in OasseU's *' Our Own Country," the 
writer seems to have been entirely filled with the ** Loma 
Doone " enthusiasm, while writing on *' Exmoor," and 
refers to very little else beyond the incidents of this novel 
in his description and plates of the district. He states 
that the wild Doones were a party of disbanded royalist 
soldiers, who held their own for some time in the fast- 
nesses of that romantic district.- One feels a great desire 
to be put in possession of the whole of the facts forming 
the groundwork of BIr. Blaokmore's bewitching lomance. 

Plymonth. W. 0. Wadi. 

fWehave received from our esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. J. B. Chanter, some interesting notes on this matter, 
which we propose to publish at an early date, either in 
our weekly issues, or as a special supplement to a monthly 
number. — Editor.] 



OLD-FASHIONED ARTICLES. 

In these days, when modem science is refashioning all 
our surroundings, —when the food we eat, the clothes we 



wear, the utensils we use, as well as the furniture of ou 
houses, our tools, vehicles, books, musical instruments, 
almost everything, is being re-modelled,— it is well 
sometimes to jot down such of the old-fashioned odds- 
and-ends which, though almost or altogether disused, are 
still fresh in our memoties. The old tinder-box, of our 
parents, has been quite superseded by the modern laoifer 
matches, and even the match-boxes now in use are so far 
improved as to be capable of b«ing seen in the dark by 
means of luminous paint. Lucifers, too, are threatened 
with extinction by the introduction of the electric gas 
lighter. But the tinder-box is now only to be found in 
our museums, or in the collections of the curious. The 
warming-pan is also a i:elic of the past, and seldom if ever 
used, being superseded by the more cleanly and comfort- 
able hot water-bottles, jars, and tins. The introduc- 
tion of gas into our houses has almost done away 
with snuffers : consequently, the snuffers and snuffer 
tray will soon be relegated to the old curiosity 
shops. But the time is not so far back when even in our 
churches, it was the duty of one of the attendants to 
make a circuit of the sacred edifice at stated times to 
snuff the candles. Now the use of oil, in small places 
where gas is not introduced, has entirely removed the 
necessity of this ceremony. Then, again, the pattens and 
clogs worn by our mothers thirty years ago have almost 
entirely disapneared, the improvement in the coverings of 
the feet b^ing most remarkable, in this age of machine-made 
boots and shoes. In like manner, the glass rubber 
formerly used for polishing oaken floors is thrust into 
oblivion, and now it is no longer necessary to use elbow 
grease in polishing our floors, the prepared oak-stain 
and varnish having quite superseded this chary necessity. 
Hundreds of things might be mentioned, in the 
same connection, but I simply name a few to open up the 
subject, in the hope that others will follow, whose 
memories run further back than my own. Certainly there 
are some things that we should like to see banished from 
public use, if it were only possible ; to wit, the chimney- 
pot hat, theabsord swallow-tail dress ooat, and other 
oonventionalities of our every-day ooetnme. By the way, 
talking about hats reminds me that beaver-hats, onoe all 
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the rage, are entirely superseded bj the ^ ilk and felt " tile " ; 
and I question if a real old beaver would now be found 
covering the cranium of any of her Majesty's liege sub- 
jects. I wonder if any persun has ever made a collection 
of hats of all ages ? I commend this to my old friend 
Thomas, the noted ** practical tiler. " But these thinftd, 
although generally railed at by those who aie constrained 
to wear them, still hold their own, in spite of all. 
I, for one, certainly do not favour these old-fashioned 
items of our costume, but would willingly replace them 
^or others, i)erhap3 still more ancient, but decidedly 
mor^ picturesque. 

Ws H. K. W. 



OLD JEALOUSIES BETWEEN DEVON- 
SHIRE TOWNS. 

Perhaps the following note bearing on the above sub- 
ject may be of interest to your readers, and elicit from 
some of them records of similar antipathies in other parts 
of the two counties • — 

There is, says a writei in the January number of the 
English Illustrated MdiiazinCy an ancient feud, half 
serious, half jocose, between Tavistvick and t^e parts 



languages, bat the inanbordlnate spirit refuned to listen to 
their request. At length one, more learned than the rvsi^ 
addressed him in Arabic, to which he was forced to succumb, 
saying, — " Now thou art oome,I must be gone." He was 
then compelled to take the form of a colt ; a new bridle 
and bit, which had never been used, were procured, 
with a rider, to whom the Holy Sacrament of the Church 
was administered. The man was directed to ride the 
colt toCranmere Pool on Daitmoor, the following instru- 
tions being given him : — Ho was to prevent the colt from 
turning its head towards the town until they were out of 
the park, and then make straight for the Pool, and 
when he got to the slope, to slip from the colt's back, pull 
the bridle off, and let him go. All this was dextrously 
performed, and the impetus thus g aned by the animal 
with the intention of throwing the rider over its head into 
the Pool, accomplished its own fate. Lastly, an impossi- 
ble task — that of making trusses of sand and binding 
them with ropes of the same, until the Day of Judgment — 
was imposed on the spirit, and so, tradition says, the 
matter remains unto this day. 

Through the kindness of Mr. J. C. Harvey, I have 
been furnished with the subjoined extract, copied 
' verbatim from a published note on the History of Oke- 



round about. It is said that a carrier of Tavistock was 

found on the moor by some Okehampton men struggling hampton. It is not improbable that Gayer was the 

with a flooded stream, and that their comment on recog- almoner of the money collected from the charitable of his 



nising him wa% "Let en go, 'tis only a Tavistock man." 
It is a fact that a horse dealer has been known to abate a 
seller's price, by some pounds, with the remark that the 
pony would be a good one but for having " Tavy-stock 
legs." In this usage of the name the first syllable it* pro- 
nounced with a contemptuous emx)ha8i!3. Now, Tavistock 
has nothing visibly contemptible about it, being a town of 
fair site, of convenient habitation, of ancient good fame, 
the birthplace of Sir Francis Diakc and other worthiis, 
including "manly Peake," who, while a prisoner at 



time, for the purpose therein mentioned, and that he 
appropriated it to his own use ; hence, we may account 
for his unsettled condition in the spirit world : — 

"Mr. B. Gayer, with the philanthropy of a good 
burgess, as shewn in his collections for the rtlci/e of poort 
Protestant prisoners in Turkey," would have been, but 
for these notable researches, a dead letter in the book of 
his little history : but tradition has preserved an ugly report 
of his own unquiet and imprisoned spirit. What child, 
ot eke man or woman of our town but has, some time 



" Sheiriea in Spaine," fought and beat single-handed, wi'li i or other, been terrified or amused at the story of Gayer 
quarter-staff, three Spaniards with rapier and dagger,— and ^*^® revetutnt . 



to this day a dwelling-place of sufficient men. A certain 



On the high gable end of his former dwelling, which 



man of Tavistock was asked if he could account for the ^^^^ on an irregular triangle formed by the houses be- 



general disparagement affected by the neighbours from 
Okehampton to Plymouth. His answer was concise and 
complete, and for my part shall take it to extend to 
whatever has been or may be said to the prejudice of 
Dartmoor : " They'm jealous." 
Dec. 29, 1883. H. Shabbock. 



BENJAMIN GAYER : AN OKEHAMPTON 

LEGEND. 

Some time since I made inquiry if any of your readers 
could give me information respecting the legend of the 
two iron letters fixed in the gable of a house in Okehamp- 
ton, which I visited in my bo>bood. The legend (always 
listened to with awe by me) is as follows : — 

That the spirit of "Benjie Gear, "as the townsfolk called 
him, from some cause troubled the inhabitants to such 
an extent that the aid of the archdeacon 
WB8 called in, and the clergy were assembled 
in order that the troubled spirit might be 
" laid," and cease to trouble them. There were twenty- 
three of the clergy that invoked him in various classic 



hind the chantry, the gigantic initials of his name, in 
italic capitals, are yet visible. They are noticed in 
a metrical version of the legend thus : — 

" Behind the chantry mote be yred, 
The initial scroll of the buripher deaid. 
Stout of heart they esteem the wight 
Who reads these letters at dead ot night ; 
Though the moon be frlhited back the while 
From the oriel lijcbt of the chantry aisle : 
leaver pass but breathe a prayer, 
For the soul's best peace on Master Gayer, 
Taodio vitse quo oonf eotus 
Nunc ad ethera transvectus, 
Socius fuit qui sanctorum, 
Ccelu gaudeat angelorum ! 
Where life's troubled waters rest, 
In the haven of the blest." 



Plymouth. 



Jamxs Spbt. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND SIR WALTER 
^ RALEIGH. 

THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN ENGLAND. 

Sib, — Your notices of the old sea dogs who " singed 
the Spanikds' baard"— Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis 
Drake— have attracted much attention in Cheltenham 
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where many relics of both navigators exist. As your 
townsmen may feel interest in such notabilia as we possess, 
J have much pleasure in supplying them: — 

Sir Walter Raleigh (here pronounced Raw-ley), though 
bom in Devon, was by descent and property, a Olouoester- 
shire man. Sir Walter had property at Hawkesbury, 
Boxwell, Leigh teston, and Whitminster, forfeited to the 
Grown on his attainder. In writing his ** History of the 
World," a copy of which I read at the Bristol Library, he 
was assisted by a learned Gloucester man, Robert Burhell, 
of Dimmock. Richard Pates, the founder of Cheltenham 
Grammar School, was a correspondent of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, brother-in-law of Sir Walter. It is probable that 
when the two knights introduced "the weed" from 
Virginia, a parcel of the seed was consigned to Pates ; for 
G heltenham was early famous for growth of tobacco, 
whicn, with corn, formed the staple commodity of the 
townprevious to the Act of Charles II., which made the 
growing of tobacco an excisable ofiFeuce. A neighbouring 
town, Winchcombe, can still show the '*bacca bam "where 
** the weed " was warehoused. The Wesleyan Chapel there 
stands on the site of another such bam. Wetting and 
drying tobacco was carried on at Postlip Hill. On July 
31st, 1658, Cornet Wakefield, \v'ith a party of horse, was 
sent from Gloucester to destroy the tobacco about 
Cheltenham and Winchcombe, but the countrymen did 
rise on them, about £00 or 600, threatening to kill them, 
horse and m an, and so they were constrained to depart 
(Mercu rius Politicus). Further, as regards later years, 
our worthy ex-Mayor Skillicorne, told the writer that, 
when he was a lad, Barys Hill, now the site of fashionable 
villas, was a tobacco plantation. Sir Walter Raleigh's 
weed thus proved as difficult to eradicate as weeds 
proverbially are. Sir Walt:r Raleigh, great grandson to 
the Admiral^ married the heiress to Sir A. Lawrence, of 
Sandywell Park, Cheltenham. 

Of Sir Francis Drake we have many interesting notices 

in local bistaries. His family was allied to some of the coun- 

try families, and he was a personal friend of the noble house 

of Berkeley, of Berkeley Castle. A large portion of his 

cabin fumiture is shown to the visitors to the Castle. A 

beautiful old cabinet, inlaid with tortoise shell, and an 

ebony couch, the bedstead and chairs, together with 

several fine paintings, are bhown as forming Sir Franob 

Drake's property. The last male descendant of this 

lenowned Admiral was Sir Francis H. Drake, Bart., who 

resided at Cheltenham until his death in 1839. A 

tablet to his memory is erected in Leekhampton Church. 

We may fitly conclude this *' weedy " notice with two 
verses from ** The Marrow of Compliments, in ye praise 
of Cheltenham tobacco, 1654 ' :— 

Much meat doth gluttony procure 

To feed men fat as swine ; 
But he's a frugal man, indeed. 
That on a leaf doth dine. 

He needs no napkin for his hands, 

His fingers' ends to wipe. 
That hath his kitchen in a box. 
His roast meat in a "pipe." 



Trusting these notes will interest the good people of the 
Three Tovn-, — Yours, Ac, 

W. B. Stbuonbll. 
1, Cyprus-terrace, Cheltenham. 
From the " Devcnport Independent,* October 27, 1883. 
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705.— Pious Direction Post.— In Hone's Table Book, 
p. 539, is the following: — " * Varia. Pious Dinrction Post.* 
Under this title, in a west -country paper of the present 
year (1827), there is the following statement :— On the 
highway near Bicton, in Devonshire, the seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Rolle, in tlie centre of four cross-roads, is a 
directing post with the following inscriptions, by an atten- 
tion to which the traveller learns the condition of the 
roads over which be has to pass, and at the same time 
is furnished with food for meditation : — 

•* To Woodbury, Topsham, Exeter.— Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

**To Brixton, Ottery,Honiton.—0 hold up our goings in 
Thy paths that our footsteps slip not. 

"To Otterton, Sidmoutb, Culliton, A.D. 1743.-0 that 
dur ways were made so direct that we might keep thy 
statutes. 

"To Budleigh.— Make us to go in the paths of 
Thy commandments, for therein is our desire." 

A few necessary corrections must now be made to 
Hone's account. Bicton is at present the residence of the 
Right Hon. Lady Rolle : in the second direction it should 
be Bicton instead of Brixton ; i n the third, Culliton is 
probably meant for Colaton Raleigh; and 'to the fourth, 
Budleigh (rendered on the pillar Budlcy), should be added 
Littleham, Exmouth. This quaint pillar, erected 140 
years ago, is of brick, with stono tables and mouldings, and 
one would like to know who the designer was, and who 
suggested the instructive and suitable scriptures. Perhaps 
someone among your numerous contributors may be abla 
to add the desired information. 

Exeter. O. T. 

706,— GiBBON-STBEBT, PLYMOUTH.- This street stands 
on part of the site of " Gibbon's Fields," a favourite resozt 
for evening strolls in the last century. In 1824, when 
clearing a site for thirty houses in Gibbon's Fields, part of 
the old town wall had to be removed, and in doin<{ 
this many human bones were discovered. How did' the 
name of this locality originate? Sergeant Thomas 
Gibbon, Recorder, of Exeter, 1684-8, who was buried at 
St Lawrence, in that city, 23rd September, 1715, left, by 
his wife, Grace, an only surviving son, George, who died 
Lieut. -Governor of Plymouth Town and Citadel, Ist Feb- 
mary, 1746. Was there any connection between this 
officer and the fields which bore his name ? 

Exeter. R. D. 

707.— WHT IB THB NlQHTIMGALB NBVEB HXARD lit 

Dkvonbhibx ?— Is it a fact that this delightful songster is 
never heard in Devonshure? It is of ten so asserted, and 
the reason assigned is that the county is deficient in oow^ 
slips, the favourite food of the bird. I can scarcely 
credit the latter statement, but the former is vouched for 
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by thooe who study the feathered tribes. Doubtless some 
of the readers of the Western Antiquary can furnish a 
leason for the absence of this bird from ** the fairest 
oouoty in Eocland." 

Kbarljet. 
708.— Drakk'8 OB St. Nicholas* Island.— In the 
oontroversy respecting the period when Drake's name 
became attached to this island, I have not seen it 
mentioned that, in one of the maps shown by the 
Bev. J. Erskine Risk, the island is called, not St. Nicholas, 
bat *' Trystrams ylande." What can be the explanation 
of this, when it was known by the . name of St. IHcholas 
long prior to the presumed date of the map ? 

QUKRBNS. 

709.— Relic of Cboss (?) nsar Calunoton.— On the 
western side of the road, between Saltash and Callington 
about 1} miles out of the latter place, is a Kranite block, 
longbly square, and measuring about 3 feet across, out of 
tbe middle of which rises another piece about 10 inches by 
■iz, and something like a foot in height. It looks exactly 
as if it were the lower portion of the shaft of a cross, and I 
should like to know if there is any record of a wayside 
oroes having occupied tiiis situation. 

H. Shabbogk. 

710.— Stonb-frontbd Hoasss in Kino-stbxkt, Plt- 
mouth. — Buildings of this kind ore so rare in this region 
of stucco, that I am tempted to ask if they have any 
history, especially as there are so many together. Do any 
of your readers know when and by whom they were 
built ? They cannot be very old, I suppose, as at one 
time ships used to come up from what is now Millbay to 
somewhere not far from Frankfort-street. 

A Young Pltmouthian. 



S^vh^* 



Mummebb. — It may perhaps be interesting to readers of 
the Western Antiquary to learn that in Northants, mum- 
mers still go round at Ohristmas-tide. Masks are placed in 
the shop windows for sale as at Guy Fawkes-tide,and such 
persons as cannot procure masks rub their faces with soot 
or paint them, just as Strutt says. A young friend of 
mine was very much alarmed a few evenings ago on 
opening the door to find it surrounded by a pflkrty of mum- 
mers thus disguised. 

Braokley. HiLDEBio Fbisnd. 

Devonshire Snipe.— The word Snipe was written 

*'Snytte" or '* suite" in former times, as we learn from 

the list of expenses published in these pages (iii., 83). In 

his "Health's Improvement," p. 96, Mr. Thomas Muffet 

tells us of ** a kind of wood snite in Devonshire, greater 

than the common snite, which never comes into shallows 

nor springs of water : and in Holland .1 remember anites 

never living out of spring. As great almost as our 

woodcocks, called heeren sckneffs^ because they are in 

oomparison the lords or chiefs of suites, or that they are 

only fit for lords* tables.'' This extract appears too apt to 

bo omitted from the Western Antiguary, 

H. Friend. 

Teal.— The publication of the list of household expenses 

in the time of Henry VIIL will prove of great service to 

tite antiquary. In Western Antiquary iii., p. 83, we have 



" 2 mallards 6d., 4 teals 6d.** Miss Phipson remarks that 
*' the teal does not appear to have been valued as an 
article of food. In the regulations of the Ncfrihumbtrland 
HeusekM Book, 1512, teals are ordered to be bi ought only 
when no other wild fowl can be procured." {Tke Animal 
Lore of Sfutk. Time, 1883, p. 281). Now it is evident that 
teal were not regarded with disfavour in Devonshire, for 
the price paid was on an average with that entered for the 
other birds. 

H. Fbibno. 

Letttb. — In *'The Household Expenses of the Coun- 
tess of Devon,'' Western Antiquary iii., 79, we find "4 
lettys skin for her sloppe, 16d., powdering and mending 
the same, 12d., mending another furred with powdered 
ermines, 28. 2d. " In Curialia Miscellanea, by Pegge, we 
find (p. 313) — ** Item, a gentleman's wife, she being a 
flrentlewoman bom, shall wear an ermine or lettice bonnet, 
having one powdering to the top, and if she be of honour- 
able stock, to have two powderings," Ac, Gotgrave takes 
lettys or lettice in the sense of the fur of a small animal 
of a whitish grey colour, resembling an ermine. The 
name frequently occurs in the time of Shakspere, and 
we learn that, in the reign of Henry VIII., the bishops 
who attended the opening of Parliament (1536) wore 
'* robes of scarlet furred with white lettis with hoodes of 
the same," &c. '*The Animal Lore of Shakespeare s 
Time," by Miss Phipson, may be recommended as supply- 
ing much valuable matter culled from out-of-the-way 
books bearing on this and kindred subjects. 

Braokley. H. Friend 

Ancient Warming Pans.— Tbe interesting cut in 
your June number, showing a warming pan cover of 1630, 
reminds me of a contest at a late auction in the Cotswolds 
of the furniture of an old farmhouse. Goods and chattels 
went '* dog " cheap ; and there was no active oompetition, 
till an ancient warming pan was put up, when a furious 
bidding commenced, and the bidders shouted themselves 
red in the face and hoarse in the throat, until the long- 
handled implement was knocked down to an antiquarian 
of Oheltenham, tor several pounds— the exact figure I did 
not note. Immediately the fortunate possessor acquired 
the pan, his defeated,rivals shouted, " How will you get it 
home?" Whereupon he twisted the lid or oover ofE, and 
throwing the handle and other metal portions on the 
ground, held up the oover. "So long," said 
he, "as I have the arms of the old Earls 
of Essex in my bosom, you may have the 
rest "; and buttoning his coat over the coveted copper 
plate, he rode off triumphantly. I lately missed securing 
similar " cover," offered to a friend, for half-a-crown. 

Cheltenham W. B. S. 
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THE POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OP 

CORNWALL. 

I propose, dear BIr. Editor, by your leave, to send you 

periodically a record of the popular antiquities of Gom- 

wall, as gleaned from others and noted by myself. In 
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thia afetempt to gather into a oompaot bundle all that oan 
yet be picked up of thie faet-fading folk-lore, I hope to be 
materially aided by the oontribationa of your readers in 
Devon and eliewhere. In theee days, when things become 
antique and even obsolete within living memoiy, it is wise 
of u, who began life when steam was only thought aboat, 
when the wildest dreamer had no notion of telegraphy tr- 
befofo Sehool Board aohoob led yosth to aoom tiie anoient 
foDies of their laliien, and ttie nbiqnitoaa polineman 
repveaedall misrole and even eznberant merriment— to 
preeerresome memorials of wliat onr forefathers were 
like. It may lead, no donbt,to overweening pride in some 
hereafter, bat the thooghtf ol will bo thankful to ns for 
the record. Having, first of all, consideration for the 
intelligenoe of yonr readers (which does not even call for 
theee few prefatoiy remarks) and to the many other 
demands nponyonr space, I shall begin with the Oomish 
fasti and festivals of the year ^-then for the dfln lore, 
witchcraft, charms, &a, to follow. 

FASTS AND FKBTIVALB. 
** For sports and psgeantries snd phiys, 
Thon hast thy eves end holidays." 

— Hbrriok. 

New Ybab*8 Day.— This day is ushered in at midnight by 
the church bells. The character of the coming year, for 
good or ill, is foretold by the general aspect of things 
in the morning. The most trivial mishap or the slightest 
instance of good luck has now more than its ordinary mean- 
ing. As usual, the prophet tries to influence prophecy before- 
hand. In BUsland it is prohibited to cany anything out 
of the house, but directed to bring as much as possible in. 
A servant of mine put a shilling on the outer window-sill 
over night and broughtitinthenext morning. Even the 
dost of ^e rooms isswept towards the fire-place. There are 
as we shall see herieaf ter, certai n critical days in the 
vulgar calendar from which are predicted good or bad 
forione^ fair or foul weather, dearth or plenty in the 
f utoxe. The death of the old year and the birth of the 
new are told by a peal from the parish belfry. Some 
celefarate the time merrily ; the serious and thoughtful 
keep it as " Watch-night," and spend it in meditation and 
prayer, in church or chapeL New Tear's gifts, with con- 
giatnlation and good wishes, are common here as else- 
where* 

Our country folk, still, after a hundred and thirty odd 
years, in rural districts, faintly show that they are not 
entirely reconciled to the change of style, which ignorance 
and religious bigotiy so long withstood ; and old Ohrist- 
mas Day is now observed on the feast of Epiphany or 
Twelfth Night, the nearest Ohristian festival. On the day 
after Twelfth Day it is with us in East Cornwall, as old 
Herrioksinfp^— 

*' Down with th) Bcsenaiy and so 
Down with the Bales and Midetoe, 
Down with the Hdty, Ivie, all 
Wherewith ye deck the Ghristmas HalL" 

All Ghristmas greenery comes down on this day. 
BewaKe,however,of bumkiff it, for this would be unlucky. 
I was once pulled back, as if I were doing some 
ruthless deed, when in ignorance I was about to put 
some Ohristmas holly in the fire. 

Paul'9 TiDi^ Jakvabt 24.— From the aspect of the 



weathei on this day is foretold the general character of 
the coming year. I have heard this prophetic verse from 
the mouth of a Bodmin man, who could not be supposed to 
have learnt it from books, though it occurs with sundry 
verbal variatioDS all over England, and also in con- 
tinental countries. At Bodmin we have a chartered fair 
on St. Paul's day:— 

" If Paul's FUr be fair and dear. 
We shall have a happy year ; 
But if it be both wind aod ralut 
Dear win be all kinds of grain ; 
If the winds do blow aloft, 
Then wars will trouble this realm fall oft ; 
If douds or nUst do dark the sky, 
Great store of birds and beasts shall die." 

The followiog account of the observances of St. Paulas 
Tide is taken from the 2nd volume of the "Journal of the 
Boyal Institution of Cornwall :" — 

* The tinner, dressed in "blanketting coat," and slouch- 
ing in huge pachydermatous boots, is a being as strange 
as he is picturesque. At home, and by his fijre of piled-np 
turves, he is no less Interesting, for the peculiar manner of 
his life unchanged from andent times, than from the 
stores of wild tradition, with which he will unreservedly 
entertain you, if long acquaintance has entitled you to 
his confidence. I have long known the tinners of the 
ancient district of Blackmoor, and here put on record a few 
of the spedal observances, with their meaning, which have 
been perpetuated from remote ages to our own times by 
those engaged in this old branch of Cornish industry. 

The first red-letter day in the tinners' calendar is Patil 
Pitcher Day, or the eve of Paul's Tide, January 24, which is 
marked by a very curious and inexplicable custom among 
tin streamers. On the day before the feast of St Paul, a 
water-pitcher is set up at a convenient distance and pelted 
with stones until entirely demolished. The men then 
leave their work and adjourn to a ndghbouiing inn where a 
new pitcher, bonght to replace the old one, is successively 
filled and emptied, and the evening is given up to 
merriment and misrule. 

On inquiry whether some dim notion of the origin and 
meaning of this custom remained among those who still 
keep it up, I find it generally held to be an ancient festival 
intended to celebrate the day when tin was first turned 
into metal, in faot^ the discovery of smelting. It is the 
occauon of a revel, in which, as an old tinner tells me, 
there Ib an open, \ioIent, but short-lived rebellion against 
the wator-drinking system enforced upon them while in 
active work. 

This custom is not quite peculiar to tinners, but is 
observed with variations in the mixed mining and 
agricultural towns of Bodmin and Lostwithid, as also 
among the seafaring people of Padstow. At Bodmin the 
boys of the town are accustomed on Paul's Eve to slink 
along the streets, and hurl a pitcher, commonly stolen, 
and filled with unsavoury contents, into any house^ the 
door of which may be left incautiously open. Often on 
entering a house; have I stombled over the fragments of a 
Paul's intcher. In Ifote» and Queria f is a description, by 

* Ilnnenr Fdk*lore, by T. <2* Oonoh. 
iTetef and Quwriet, 1 S., v. ilL, p. 290. 
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the late esteemed Sir Hugh Molesvorth, Bart., of the 
eastom as kept at Padstow. Whilst asking for aa 
explanation, he ventures one of his own, which seems to 
me f Ar-fetched and improbable. He supposes it to have 
reference to au expression in St. Paul's epistle to the 
Romans, chapter ix., verse 21, as to the power of the 
potter to make one vessel nnt j honour and another to 
dishonour. 

This has none of the claims for continuance that many 
of our old customs preseat to our sympathies ; and in a 
short space of time its observance, which is now a mere 
tipsy frolic, or piece of boyish miachief, will have dis- 
appeared from us, except in record. 

Bodmin. T. Q. O. 



DRAKE FAMILY. 

The following copy of a cutting from a London book- 
ie teller's catalogue recently issued is well worth recording, 
owing to its great looal interest. 

T. N. Bbushfield, M.D. 

Budleigh Salterton* 

"Dbakb and Edmonds.— Deed between Thomas 
Edmonds of Plymouth in Go. Devon, Q^ntelman, and 
Wyllyam Edmonds his Son and Heir, and the Bight Wor- 
shipful Sir Ffrancis Drake of Busklande in theWd.county 
of Devon, Knight^ relates to lands in Salteram within the 
Parish of Plymouthe^ and County of Devon, Purchased by 
Sir Ffrancis (of the said Thomas and William), with the 
signatures of Thomas and William Edmonds, dated the 
laste daye of October in the three and twentieth jrere of 
Queen Elisabeth, 1580. 60b. 

I think there can be no doubt as to where the 
particular land was, and where to Erect the National 
Monument to the Bold and Qood fiian, the 'Virginian, 
Provider of our Tobacco and Potatoes, our dear but cruelly 
used Sir Francis 
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STONE AVENUES ON DARTMOOR 

Taese are of two classes, some that lead to stone 
circles and others apparently leading to no 
place, and frequently with the ends of the 
parallels closed. For what puiiKMe were 
the lines of stones, what is their meaning, or what do they 
represent? That they have a meaning there can be no 
two . opinions. Perhaps some readers of the 
Western Antiquary may have given attention to 
this subject, and have formed opinions as to the uses 
of these parallel lines of stones, called by some " avenues. 

Mr. Feigusson, in his interesting work, " Bude Stone 
Monuments," speaking of those near Merivale .Bridge, on 
Dartmoor, says " they certainly do not form a temple, in 
any sense in which that word is understood by any other 
people, or in any age with which we are acquainted. They 
are not procession paths, inasmuch as both ends 
are blocked up; and though it is true the 
sides are all doors, we cannot conceive of any 
procession moving along this narrow gangway, hardly 
three feet in width. There is no place for an image, no 
sanctuary or cell, nothing, in fact, that can be connected 
with any religious ceremonial." . . Whoever the makers 



land where there were no stones, and brought those we 
find there, and arranged them as shown on the plan ; and 
for what purpose ? The only answer to the question that 
occurs to me is, that these stones are intended to represent 
an army, or two armies drawn up in battle anay ; most 
probably the former, as we can hardly nndentand the 
victorious army representing the defeated as so nearly 
equal to themselves. But if we consider them as the first 
and second line drawn up to defend the village in their 
rear, which is an extensive settlement, the whole seems 
dear and intelligible ; the oiiole in front would then re- 
present the grave of the chief ; the long stone forty yanls 
in front, the grave of another of the ' Maia people,* 
and the droles, and Oromleoh in front of the first line, the 
burying places of those that fell there." In Waring's 
Stone Monuments, the author says, " It is to be remembered 
that stone avenues often lead to stone monuments, just 
as covered passageslead to stone moouments under tumuli | 
As regards the use of stone avenues, as they are called, 
though the stones are often very smaU, we would jraggest 
that they served to mark a pathway." This, it must be 
admitted, is not very satisfactory, especially as we have 
seen that these avenues are frequently blocked at the 
ends. There must be some other explanation of them. 
In Mr. O. Squire's " Peru and Land of the Inoas," at 
figured and described what is called a Temple. It is formed 
of two parallel rows of upright stones ; it measures 588ft. 
long by 445 ; the stones are partly shaped by art, they are 
mostly red sandstone and of irregular sise and height, 
those of the corners being m3re carefully squared and tall- 
est; for the most part they are between 8 and 10 feet high 
and three to four feet broad, and from twenty to thirty 
inohes in thickness. This corresponds, to a eertain 
extent, with our Dartmoor avenues ; but, on the other 
hand, ours are too narrow to hold any number of people 
supposing that the ground within the eireumscribed area 
was regarded as sacred. Has anything in the wi^ of 
weapons of defence, either in bronze or iron, stone arrow^ 
heads or sling-stones, been found in the nei|^ibourhood of 
these avenues that in any way tends to substantiate Mr. 
Fergusson's theory ? Stone avenues are, or were plentiful 
enough on the Wiltshire Downs, as figured l^Sir Blehaid 
Ck>lt Hoare in his "Ancient WUtshire," but these, as 
far as I can see, aU lead to certain places, or to some 
object. 
Exeter. K Pabfitt. 

P.3.— In 1860, the Rev. W. J. Goppard, of Plympton, 
saved, by his timely warning and communication with the 
owner, the iivenue at Trowlesworthy, as it was then being 
destroyed by some navvies who were working for the 
owner of the land on which the avenue stands. Admiral 
WooUoombe, on the intimation being given, immediately 
issued orders to stop the work of destruction. Let us 
hope that other owners will follow this gentleman's 
excellent example by preserving these " hoar antiquities, ** 
wliether we can understand their uses and meaning, or 
not. 



INSCRIPTIONS ON SUNDIAL& 



The sundial on the poroh of Oallington ohuroh Is 
of the avenues were, '* they went te a bare piece of moor- I ooriously placed, being fastened in a sloping position on 
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the battlementB ftt the aouth-eaat comer, portions of them 
being out away to allow of its redining at an angle of 
aome twenty-five or thirty degrees. It ia of slate, about 
fifteen inches square, the figuresbeing disposed in a circle. 
Just above.the gnomon are the words, 

George Hay, 

Ghoroh warden. 
And »t the bottom of the slab is the date— 1795. 

At Stb Ive Church, near Liskeard, the sundial is in the 
more usual position, in the middle of the south face of 
the porch above the doorway. It is oblong in shape, with 
a Bemi-drcular projection at the top. In the middle of 
this projection a serpent coil is engraved, on either side 
of which appear the figures of the date 1695, immediately 
followed by the moito, 

" Quotidie Morior." 
The figures follow the square side and bottom, and the 
only other ornamentation is a smill Tudor rose incised 
just above the middle of the row of figures at the bottom 
of thediaL 

The sundial at St. Germans has merely the date— 1829, 
That at St. Budeaux bears the motto,— 

" Ex hoc memento 

Fendet ntemitas." 

Ohagford sundial is large and of oruamenfcal shape, 
with fioriated border round the circular arrangement of 
figures. The gnomon rises out of a heart-shape shield 
It has no inscription. It is placed, not on the face of the 
south porch, but on the south-west angle of it. 

Yft Sa B. H« 



RICHMOND HILL, PLYMOUTH 

In the lecture by Mr. Wright^ at the Athensum, on 1st 
November, 1883» it was said that ** York-street^ where it 
runs into Oobourg-street^ was until reoently called New 
Town, and York-street was known as Richmond-hiU.*' 

Biohmond-street and York-street are of comparatively 
recent origin ; and persons now living can remember the 
Horsepool where the Bustell-street MiUs, now Starch 
Works, stand, giving the old name of Harsepool-lane to 
what WM,in 1829, BArraok-scraet, bub taw Busdll-atrddt 
and if York-street was oriidnally Biohmond-hill, there 
must have been two Richmond-hills in Plymou6h,ror a bill 
of an auction, in 181^ with reference to the effects of a 
lady who iwas interestdd in the two northern houses of 
Woodside, mentions "Biohmond-hiU opposit<e Green- 
lane*' (presumably Prison-lane or now Greenbank-road) 
'* on the road leading from Plymouth to Lipson." 

New Town, ifc is submitted, was not only "York-street, 
where it runs into Oobouxg-8tieet»'' but all outside Old 
Town, the gate and conduit which stood just to the 
south of Tnckett's shop, at the junction of Saltash and 
Tavistock-streets. 

Plymouth. B. G. B 

[The mention of Biohmond-hill, in the lecture above re- 
ferred to» was a mere passing allusion, which the lecturer 
had no means of verifying, simply on the hearsay evidence 
of an ancient dame. The evidence of the document re- 
ferred to by B. G. B. is therefore interesting.— EoiiOB). 



Qttmes. 
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711.— Hamoazb— What is its DBBiVAT."^h ?— In the 
copy of the siege map of Plymoutn eAhibited by Rev. J. B. 
Risk, at his lecture on Drake Rehabilitated, &o.,the creek 
running up to lapson Millie named "Lipson Woose, 
and what we now call Hamoaze is called Ham Woose. 
Perhaps it may appear going a Iour way to connect the 
latter with the estate called Ham, to which a creek runs 
up from the Tamar, in a similar way to that in which 
Lipson creek used to run up from the Plym or Oattewater ; 
but the distinct way in which the Woose or Ooze is con- 
nected with Lipson, makes me hazard the suggestion that 
Ham Woose may, in course of time, have dropped further 
dowh the river than the part it originaUy was meant to 
designate. 

QUBBBNS. 

712.— OHABLBs;DiOKBirs AND Djcvonshibb.— In Notes 
ami Queriea for August 29, 1865, it is stated that it was 
at that time currently reported in Devonshire that 
Dickens wrote Pickwick in the neighbourhood of Exeter ; 
that many of the characters were taken from local 
celebrities, and that the Dickens family was of Devon- 
shire extraction. 

Oanany of your correspondents favour the readers of 
the Weatern Antiquary with further particulars on this 
interesting point ? It will be, indeed, a proud feather 
in Exeter's cap if this report can be substantiated. 

Chester. T. Oann Huohbs. 



Swi^$. 



Dbvonshibb AUTHOBS.— The Rev, John Blaokmore, of 
Charles, near Southmolton, was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
B.A., 23r(i Feb., 1786, and was appointed 
Rector of Oare, in Somerset, in 1809. His son 
was John Biackmore, who was bom at Charles, and 
ma^triculated from Exeter College, 10th Oct., 1812, aged 
18. His college elected him to a Petrean Fellowship 30th 
June,1816,and he proceeded to B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819. He 
vacated his Fellowship by marriage 2nd Feb., 1822,and was 
eurate of Culmstock and Aahford tohis decease, which took 
place at Nottage Court, Glamorgan, 24th Sept., 1858. The 
son of the curate of Culmstock was Richard Doddridge 
Blabkmore, who was not, as is sometimes supposed, bom ia 
DeTonshire. He first saw the light at Langworthy,in the 
county of Berkshire, in the year 1825, and, after receiving 
his education at Blundell's School at Tiverton, matriculated 
from Exeter UoUsge 7th Dec., 1843, having obtained a 
Gifford Eahibition. After taking his B. A., 1847, and his 
M.A., 1852, he was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple 
on the 7th June in the latter year, and then practised as a 
conveyancer. He has since become eminent as a writer of 
fiction. He is the author of "Eric andKarina"; *'|^ullia; 
the Bugle of the Black Sea" ; and the following novels : — 
"GUraTaughan" 1864 ;*<Cradock Nowell, aTale of the New 
Fore8t„1866 ; "Loma Doone,a Romance of^Exmoor, 186& 
"The Uaid of Sker,'1872 ; "Alice Lorraine, a T^ of the 
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South Downs, 1875; Orippi the Oamer.a Woodland TUe, 
1876 ; and '*Erema or My Father's Sin,"1877. Mr. BUok- 
more has also pablished *' The Tale of Franklin/' a poem, 
1860 ; *rrhe Farm and Fruit of Old, "a translation of the 
first and second Qeorgics of Virgil, 1862 ; and a transla- 
tion of the Georgios of Virgil, 1871. One of the most 
recent productions of Mr. Blaokmore's pen has been 
" Mary Annerley, a Yorkshire tale," — in three Tolumes. 

Francis George Heath, the youngest son of Kdward 
Heath, \a said to be the descendant of a Huguenot family, 
which took refuge in England. He was bom at Totness, 
15th January,1843,aQd educated at Tamiton. Whenavery 
young man he commenced writing the '* Autobiographies 
of Animals." In 1862 he entered the Civil Sexrice, and is 
now the Oomptroller of the Accounts Office in the Tea and 
India department of HM. Oustoms. As a promoter of 
the movement for the presezration of open spaces, he is 
well known ; and it was partly through hii exertions that 
the enlaigement or Victoria Park, London, 
was effected, and Epping Forest preserrod 
for the public use. The famous strike of the 
agricultural labourers in Warwickshire in 1872 caused 
Mr. Heath to undertake a tour of inquiry amongst the 
peasant population of the West of England, the result 
being the production'of his first book, '* The Romance of 
Peasant Life," a little volume giving a distressing 
account of the condition of the agricultural labourers. A 
larger and more comprehensive work called the " English 
Peasantry " came out in 1874, which was followed up by 
" The Fern Paradise," with the object of promoting the 
cultivation of '*' green life " in dreary town districts. 
The description of Devonshire scenery in the work was 
received with s^reat favour, and the volume passed in a 
short time through four editions. An illustrated and im- 
proved ^editionof " The Fern Paradise " appeared in 1878. 
Mr. Heath has also written *' Bumham Beeches," 1879 ; 
" Our WoodlandTrees," 1878; " Sylvan Spring," 1880; 
and " Trees and Ferns,'' 1879. 

Qeobos 0. BOASI. 
15, Queen Anne's Gfate, Westminster. 

Francis George Heath,between whom and the author of 
''Loma Doone" an intimate friendship exists, is a Devon 
man and of Devon ancestry. He was bom at Totnes and 
educated at Taunton. Since 1862 he has held an appoint- 
ment in the Civil Service of the Crown. When a mere 
child he used to be fond of writing the autobiographies 
of animals. His books, several of them relating to the 
West country, and some espeoiilly to Devonshire, were 
published in the following order :—" The Romance of 
Peasant life in the West of England," 1872 ; **The English 
Peasantry," 1874; ''TheFem Paradise," 1875; **The 
Fem World," 1877; "Our Woodland Trees," 1878; 
" Sylvan Spring," a new edition of *' Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," and "Bumham Beeches" in 1879 ; "Trees and 
Ferns" in the same year, and a greasy enlain^ed edition 
of "Peasant life," in 1880; "My Garden Wild," 
"Autumnal Leaves," and " Where to find Ferns," in 
1881. His latest work, upon which he is at present en- 
gaged, is " The Fern Portfolio^" which is intended to be 
a monthly serial, giving fao-simile reproductions of ferns 
^ n colours after nature. Mr. Heath is also the editor of 
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Forestry," a magazine frequently noticed in the 
Wettem Daily Mercury/* and he has for many yean 
taken an active part in the various movements for the 
preservation of open spaces, and for improving the con- 
dition of the poor. The preservation of Epping 
Forest^ Bumham Beeches, and the Crown lands roond 
Victoria Park was mainly due to his indefatigable 
efforts. A more detailed aooonnt of Mr. Blackmore and 
Mr. Heath wiU be found in " Afeii of ike 2%nf." 

Dk^onian. ' 



" Wukfy Mercury^' January 19/A, 1884. 
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i4lB WALTER BALEGH. 

The proclamation of James L relating to Sir Walter 
Ralegh and his last voyage to Guiana, and which led to 
that hero's arrest and subsequent execution, is a moat 
singular, interesting, and important State document^ but 
one concerning which historians and biographers differ 
as to the date of its signature and of its publication. Some 
affirm it was published on June 9th, 1618 ; others, on June 
11th ; while St. John (£t/e, 1869-p. 420) adopts a middle 
course, that " the proclamation is dated June 9th, though it 
seems to have been issued on the eleventh." Hie objeet 
of this communication is to attempt to dear up iliis 
discrepancy. 

In Cayley's lAft of Sir Walter (App. vol. 2, pp. 410-11) 
there is a copy of the proclamation taken from Rymer's 
FeecftfTO, which is dated "Westminster, 11th day of 
June." A very imperfect and inoorrect transcript of 
this appears in Oldy's lAfe (Works, ed. 1829, vdL 1, pw 
512.) 

The British Museum Library possesses one of the 
original proclamations (press-mark 506, p. 12), printed in 
black letter on a broadside sheet, the general text of 
which, with the exception of one word, is- identieal with 
the one in Cayley's work, save that in the latter, the text 
is rendered into modem Eikglish. As none of the 
Memoirs of our Devonshire worthy contain a P f r ft gl tt 
d WUroiim eoipy of this historical document^ no 
excuse is necessary tor transcribing it here. 

" Bt ths Kino.— a Proclamation declaring His Maieaties 
pleasure concerning Sir Walter Bawleigh, and those who 
aduentnred with him. 

" Whereas wegaue licence to Sir WaIterRawleigfa,Knig^t 
and others of Our Subieots with him, to vndertakea Voyaice 
to the Countrey of Gujrana, where th^ pretended great 
hopes and probabilities to make disooueiy of oertaino Gold 
Mines, for the lawful! enriching of themselves, and these 
our Eingdomes : wherein we did by expresse ^'TnfH^iflWt 
and Caution re8traane,and forbid them and eueiy of them» 
from attempting any Aote of hostility, wrong, or 
violence whatsoeuer, vpon any of the ToiritorieB, States^ 
or Subieots of any f orraine Princes, with whom wee are in 
amitie : And more peculiarly of those of our dear Brother 
the King of Spaine, in respect of his Dominions and 
Interests in that Continent 

An which not withstanding, we are tinoe infonned by % 
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oommon fame, that they, or some of them haae, by an 
boetile inuarion of the Towne of St. Thome (being Tnder 
the obedience of our said deare Brother the King of Spaine) 
and by killing of diuem of the inhabitants therof, hii 
Sabiecte, and after by saokinic and burning of the aaid 
towne, (as much as in them for their owne parts lay) 
malitiously broken and infringed the Peace and AmiUe, 
which has beene so happily established, and so long 
inniolodly continued betweene Us and the Subiects of both 
our Orownes. 



(( 



Woe haue therefore held it fit, as appertaining neerely 
to Our Royall Justice and Honor, ef tsoones to make a 
publique declaration of Our owne vtter mislike and detes- 
tation of the said insolences, and excesses, if any such 
haue beene by any of Our Subjects committed: And for 
the better detection and clearing of the very trueth of the 
B&id common fame : Wee do heereby straitly charge and 
require all OurSubiects whatsoeuer, that have any particular 
vnderstanding and notice therof, vpon their duety and 
alleagianoe which they owe Us, immediately after publica- 
tion of this our pleasure, to repairs vnto some of Our 
Priuy Gouusell, and to discouer and make Knowne vnto 
them their whole knowledge and vnderstanding concern- 
ing the same, vnder paino of Our high displeasure and in- 
dignation ; that Wee may thereupon proceede in Our 
princely Justice to the exemplary punishment and ooertion 
of all such, as shal be conuicted and foup^ guilty of so 
scandalous and enormous outrages. 

** Giuen at Our Manner of Greenwich, the ninth day of 
June, in the sixteenth yeere of our Raigne of England, 
France and Ireland, nnd of Scotland the one and Fiftieth. 

God 8AVB THB King. 

** Imprinted at London by Bonham Norton, and John 
Bill,deputie Printers for the Kings most Excellent 
Maiestie. 

*'Anno MDCXViii." 

A comparison of this version with the one printed in 
Rymer'sf*(R/era, above alluded to, shows very clearly 
that, on June 9th, James I. signed the first proclamation at 
Greenwich, and two days after, on June 11th, re-signed 
the same form at Westminster. When it is remembered 
that this was made and issued some days prior to the 
arrival of Sir Walter hi England, it will assist in pointing 
out the determined bearing of the King against him. 

Of this State paper, which Whitehead {Life 1, p. 240) 
affirms, ** asserted a lie," Edwards {Life vol. 1, p. 647) 
supplies the corollary :— 

" Is it possible that Ralegh could have desired a better 
vindication of his fame than these words supply— so far 
as that fame has ever been in question, as between Walter 
Ralegh and James Stuart, before the bar of English 
opinion ?" 

Bndleigli Salterton. T. N. BBUSHnsiD, M.D. 



EXTRACTS FROM CHURCHWARDENS 
ACCOUNTS AT ST. BUDEAUX IN 1636. 

Heniy Martyn and Danyell Eggober Ohmeh Wafdena 
mada their aoooont for past year, 7th of June :— 



£ s. d. 

** Reoeits. — For Parish Sheep of Stephen Ewstes 6 6 6 

For Parish WooU of Walter Helyar 6 

For ye bunall of an Infant of Mr. Prowses 2 

Robert Glowinge [GloynJ for three lams 12.0 

Johan houill [71 for one sheeps skinne 16 

For Soablands Rent of Mr. Boone 16 8 

Thomas James for one lam m 10 

William Rowe for one lamm 10 

Joan Reeds Buriall in the Church 6 8 

William Humferie one sheep skinn 8 

Buriall of John Hakes Child in ye church 3 4 

Buriall ot John Knighton in ye church 6 8 

Grace Nettell her buriall in ye church 6 8 

Richard Beell for one Lamm 18 

Buriall of John Andrews child in ye church 3 4 

For the Cowters Bill 16 

For a lamm of Thomas Tappson 10 

William Dre we for one Lamm 2 

The whole summ is £17 8 8 

It was customary at the annual meeting to decide upon 
the purchasers of the parish sheep and wool for the follow 
ing year, so we find the subjoined entry :— 

" Sould the Parish Wooll unto John fifutterell, the price 
£5 14s. Od. Sould the Parish Sheep unto William 
Humferies, price £8 Os. Od. Old Uenry Welling also 
received his fee for keeping clean the church for one year 
4s." This modest sum Henry received for many yean 
excepting in 1637 when his labours were rewarded by the 
payment of 3s. and 4d. 

Note. — The very interesting accounts of this pariah 
(St. Budeaux) commence in the year 1624, and are con- 
tinued unbroken down to the present time. From these 
records we can gather a tolerably concise account of the 
manners and customs observed in a Devonshire 
country parish during the 17th and in the ear^ 
part of the 18th centuries. Notices of events 
of national interest are recorded in them. Changes which 
took place during the *' Great Rebellion," the reign of the 
Commonwealth, and the Restoration are carefully noted, 
and are of no slight value to persona who in these dayifhave 
the curiosity to examine the subjects pertaining to rural 
or country life during those bygone ages. 

" Walter Helyar," one of the ohnrchwardens, enlarged 
the house at Emesettle in 16S3. His initials can be 
seen on a stone on the south side of the house. 

'* Mr. Prowse." — This was John Prowse, Esquu«, whose 
arms are in a room at Pennycross Barton. This Mr. 
Prowse was buried in his chapel at Pennycrosi^ 
on the 23rd day of August^ 1662. The infant was probably 
his daughter Anne, whoee burial is also registered at 
Pennycross. 

** Soablands. "—This is a field on which a chai^ was 
made by Mr. John Emesettle of 4 nobles per annum, to 
be paid quarterly, towards the support and repairs of the 
Almahoose whioh he left by will, in 1567, '* for two needy, 
aged, and impotent persons." This field is now a portion 
of Lower Broeeettle Farm, and the property of Mr Johft 
Oodn, who pays annually the sum named in the wiU el 
the generoua donor. 
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"CowtersBilL" — Quoting from the receipts of 1624, we 
find the following : — ** Roseved of ye Warden* for ye 
Goteres Ratt (Rate) towards ye church which was alowed 
in theire acount xxxs. Those persons were the cotters or 
cottagers who were living in houses erected by themselves 
or their ancestors on the common lands without paying 
any rent, or really owning any land. Those amongst 
them who were thought able, were called upon to pay a 
small sum of money towards the yearly parish expenses. 
Some, no doubt, were very poor, living in huts of the 
meanest kind and not better than *' housed beggars." A por- 
tion of this land is still called the " Commons ." The 
Cotters* Bill disappears from the parish accounts after 
the breaking out of the Civil War in 1642. 

Stoke. J. WHirUABSH. 



Smies. 



713.— Carving nhab Tavistock Cburoh.— Inthe wall 
of ahonse on the westernsideofthealley passing by the tower 
of the church at Tavistock, is an old piece of 
sculpture in high relief, which, in its present 
condition, resembles the hind-quarters of a quadruped. 
The feet are mutilated, and the tail, after passing between 
the legs, is turned up over the flank. Is there any record 
of the original subject of the carving, and why it is fixed 
in this situation ? 

Devs., Junb. 

714.— Roadside Crosses and Boundary Stones.— 
So much attention has been given of late to crosses in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and Mr. Crossing's promised 
articles on the Dartmoor Crosses having whetted the appe- 
tites of your readers for some interesting descriptions of 
these relics of the past, I would suggest that you should 
publish some notes on the roadside or wayside crosses, 
many of which may be seen in the country districts of 
Devonshire — some even in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. 
One in particular I might mention, which has, I fear, been 
ovex looked, owing to its familiarity, situated a few yards 
beyond the Hartley Reservoir, on the Tavistook-road . It 
is a fragment, doubtless, but the head seems perfect,al though 
sunk nearly to the level of the ground. It stands more- 
over in a position of honour, being guarded on either side 
by the boundary stones of the two parishes adjoining, and 
evidently acts as a boundary stone. Similar stones, b nt 
without a cross, stand on the side- walk of the Devonp ort 
road, near Pounds. F. G. 

715.— RicHABD Bakeb and Dobohssteb, Mass.— 
I am desirous of gleaning some information respecting 



Richard Baker, of Plymouth, said to have been one of th e 

OomUh settlers of Dorchester, Massachusetts. Can any | f^^ pwture pieces, and not on rich graring land. 

readers of the Western Antiquary put one upon the right 

track? 
Plymouth. W. W. 

Christmas Plat of St. Gborob.— The Aahbarton 

version given by "P.F.S.A. " is manifestly the medisaval 

play of St. QeoTgeplus certain modem accretions, mainly 

of the period of the Crimean War. The Bear symbolizes 

Russia. In some of the Dorsetshire variants Napoleon 

Bonaparte, I believe, was introduced, which would date 

the variation to the early part of our nineteenth century. 



The structure of the play, rude as ifc is, points, I should 
say, to the epoch of the Crusades, and St. Gcoige is thr 
champion of Christendom not only against the Dragon 
(».f. Satan) but against the Moslems. We have in thi» 
play I should think traces of four epochs : — 

1. The original legend of St. George— possibly early 
Christian. 

2. The Crusades and the struggle with Islam. 

3. The struggle of England with *' The French Kagle "^ 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

4. The Russian War. 

Thus popular tradition grows. A good archaeologist 
might write an interesting and instructive lecture on the 
little play narrated by "P.F.S.A" (which in its Cornish 
variant I remember seeing performed). The story of 
St. George had a great attraction for the mediae vat 
Cornishmen. We are reminded of it in many ways, e.g., 
the beautiful windows of St. Neot,the Cornish play of St. 
George, &c. A reference to the Christmas play occurs in 
the address of the Cornish rebels in 1549. 

W. S. Lach-Sztrua. 
Why the Nightingale is not heard in Devon- 
shire.— Although some writers will have it that the 
nightingale has been heard inthe county of Devon, the 
strongest theory why it has not, appears to be this :— The 
nightingale passes the winter in North Africa and Aaia 
Minor, arrivinf in this country about the middle of April 
It U said to be by no moans a strong bird upon the wing, 
and therefore chooses the shortest passage from the 
Continent, viz., vid the Straits of Dover. The males^ 
which come over about ten days or a fortnight previously 
to the females, are, it is said, far too exhausted by the sea 
passage to spread over a very large district. That it does 
not remain either inthe Channel Islands or Brittany 
appears to confirm this supposition. The birds are 
numerous during the summer months in the "Home 
Counties," more especially in Surrey. It is generally stated 
that the nightingale is to be heard neither in Ireland, 
Scotland* Wales, nor further north than Doncaster, in 
Yorkshire, nor west than Somersetshire. I never 
recollect having heard the nightingale more than four 
miles west of Taunton, which, from Dover, would represent 
about the same distance as that from Dover to Doncaster*- 
No doubt, as your correspondent observes, the nature of 
the food of this burd has a great deal to do with its hav- 
ing a predilection for peculiar localities. St. Lawrenoe, in 
the Isle of Wight, is said to be a great place for them.. 
During the breeding season, several nightingales may be 
beard on a calm night in the neighbourhood of Taunton. 
The cowslip is to be met with most frequently growing on 

I have 
been informed by a neighbour that, as in 
the case of Devonshire, the mistletoe does not now' 
grow^ in the neighbourhood of Dulverton as someone 
else has told me about Minehead. If we are to believe 
Gesner's story, as related by Buffon, the 
nightingale b not only the most melodious of 
warblers, but may likewise be taught to talk. The 
anecdote being that, while a friend of this celebrated physi- 
cian and naturalist was kept awake during 
the night at an inn at Ratisbon, in consequence of s everr 
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bodily affliction, he waa much entertained by hearing two 
nightingales giving an account of some conversation which 
bad passed between the tapster and his wife on the 
previoua day, from which it appeared that he (the tap- 
8ter)wanted to throw up his employment and start for the 
wars, in the hope of getting some plunder, at the same 
time desiring that his wife should follow him, to which 
she was strongly opposed. The birds, moreover, re- 
peated some very improper expletives which the landlord 
and bis wife had incautiously used. The next Bub}€ct of 
oonverjfation between these two young gossips being some 
account respecting the war which the emperor had 
threatened the Protestants. During the daytime, 
however, these birds said nothing, but listened attentively 
in order to be better prepared foi their midaight recital, 
to the conversation of the various persons who frequented 
the inn. So many strange things have, however, been 
related of the habits of the smaller inhabitants of the 
universe tbat one hardly knows what to believe ; such, 
for instance, as young rats' leading about their blind 
grandfathers with straws. 

Taunton. A. J. Monday, 

[Mr. Ernest E. Roberts (Plymouth) sends us some 
verses " To the Nightingale," which are scarcely suite! 
to our columns. Their purport is, however, that the rain 
of Devon repels the nightingale, although dull skies and 
dreary weather "suit its melancholy well.". Further, 
th&t there are no " Eastern roses " to lure, but that 
^owworms exist as " fairy food for nightingales." We 
fear these are scarcely sufficient reasons for or against the 
theory that nightingales are never heard in Devon.— 
Editor. I 

The Tillt Family.— Since my last note on this subject, 
I have discovered two wills made by members of the Can- 
nington branch of the Tilly family, and which were 
proved in the Taunton Archidiaconal Court in thv* reign 
of Elizabeth. The first is, in all probability, that of the 
Leonard Tilly, whose memorial in Oannington Ohurch 
is given in Collinson's History of Somersetshire :— ** 26th 
dale of June 1566 Will of Leonard Tillie, gentleman 
of the parish of Cannington— Body to be buried in the 
Church at Cannington. To ** St Andrewes Church 
the Cathedral) at Welles at viiid." To " the maintenance 
of the parish church and for my bueriall in the North He 
vjs, viijd." To ** Richard my sr.uante ij acres of 
grownde lynge within Comage [CombwichJ and ij acres 
of grownde nowe in the hande of Susan Wode 
Daughtr. to William ffrie deceased x shepe lease 
inthem'she [marsh j and a ysrlinge lease ground." 
**Tfae said Richard to paie the Cheif rente 
for the ij acres of grounde lyinge in Comage tbat is 
xijd. by the yere. And the withy bed. And the house 
when my wief can convenientUe spare it."— Residue 
to " Jone " his wife " Jone my wife," and Alexander 
"my Sonne" to be executors. Wife to have the 
** governance " of Alexander until twenty-one yean of 
age, and a\v> " for the manage of him." " AUo shall 
flnde him to sohole [school], and bring him upp in vertue 
as well as she can." "Ouseers [overseers | Brother 
Pym, gentleman, Sir John Boioe and Bawdon Lamprey 
'* Recorded to this Sir John Boiste, Vicar, Godfrey (?) 



iJohane Snowe and Johan Bettio with others. — Proved 
in the Archidiaconal Court at Taunton vij. dale of 
August, 1565."— Brother Pym, gentleman, whom the 
testator appointed to be one of his overseers, and who 
was evidently his brother-iu«law, was the grandfather of 
John Pym, the great statesman, born at Brymorc, in the 
parish of Oannington, in the year 1581, and who 
while sitting for Tavistock in the year 1626, 
was the chief opponent to the revival of the 
impost known as *' ship money." The Pym family had 
resided until that time at Brymore for several generations, 
where their position was apparently that of country 
gentlemen farming their own demesne. It is needless to 
add that a bust of this famous man has long adorned 
the County Hall of bis native shire. 9th August, 1577, 
Jobanne Tilley, " Widowe," of Cannington, by her will of 
this date, directed that she should be buried in the North 
** Alley " of Cannington Church. She likewise mentions 
her nephew William Pym Bawden [Baldwin ?| Lamprey, 
Alice Lamprev, and her *' sonne Alexander Tylley ' — 
Overseers, " Erasmus Pym my brother and Allexander 
Pym hifl sonne Esquiers." These are the only wills of the 
Tilly family which had been proved at Taunton before the 
reign of James I. 

Taunton. A. J. Monday. 

Note on the Legend of Okehampton.— A word or 
two, by way of comment, on Mr. Spry's interesting re- 
production of the legend of Benjamin Gayer, o^ Okehampton 
will not, I hope, be considered " out of place." I am 
quite aware that the Society for Psychical Research tako 
up all such mat'ers con amore ; whilst an antiquanan 
magazine seeks only to place on record these awesome 
old-time tales. To record a matter, however, is one thing ; 
to enable people to understand it, another. A great 
many persons have a very easy method of dealing with 
topics of this nature : they simply pass them over as 
" absurd ! " On the other hand, there are also a great 
many— many thousands of— persons (including scientists 
and sciolists) who affirm these matters to be capable of 
explanation, in strict accordance with the operations of 
Law, and that it is quite within the bounds of human 
attainment to demonstrate, the existence of the agency so 
prominent, for instance, in this legend. If apparent truths 
become, upon investigation, changed in their aspect^ so 
it may be also, with apparent absurdities. To deny the 
sudden obsession, by Divine permission, of a herd of 
swine, as a literal fact, would not be thought orthodox ; 
to give credence to such a tale as the one under considera* 
tion is to be dubbed superstitious ; to !ittempt to account 
on a scientific basis for the apparent want of harmony in 
the Divine goodness and human inquietude in such 
instances of the life trans-corporeal, is to brave the charge 
of unsoundness of mind, — and aU this in a ** popular " 
sense. Unfortunately for our guidance, Mr. Spry has 
omitted to give us the date. Of course, we are not to be 
misled by the totiche litUraire of the metrical 
version— how that there " mote be yred," ke. We 
must therefore be content with the phrase "in my boy- 
hood," and surmise tbat it was very early in the present 
century, that ** the burgher dead," (true 
to the proverb, ' He that is greedy 
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of gain troablefch his own house") undertook, 
by apparition, to disturb the good people of Okehampton. 
The words,** Sdcrament of the Church " might lead some 
to think the ** laying^ of Benjie Gear " was carried 
out under Roman Catholic authority, did we not read 
hew that the insubordinate spirit, after being invoked " in 
various classic languages " (Latin, I suppose, amotjgst the 
number), refused to listen, until " one, more learned than 
the rest, addressed him in Arabic " — a language of the 
East, by the way, — and then he was forced to 
succumb, " saying, 'Now thou art come, I must be gone.'" 
We do not know what this cleric, more learned than his 
brethren, said to the '* perturbed spirit," but evidently 
he had met his match. Fiuther, we do not learn by what 
method the spirit communicated, whether by direct voice, 
or in the telegraphic manner known to the initiated ; 
at any rate, there mu^t have been a rather 
imusual exhibition of clerical power, to have com- 
pelled the disturber of Okehampton to take the form 
of a colt. Was it only the form of a colt, or a veritable 
animal ? Mr. Spry is doubtless correct in his conjecture 
as to the cause of the spirit's unrest,yet the ''skittishness" 
of a colt does not fairly symbolize the pangs cf avarice. 
Evidently, the *'new bridle and bit " were greatly needed, 
seeini; there was so much " rough-riding " in the affair. 
While still searching for the substratum of truth which 
the legend surely contains, we may take the imposi- 
tion ot " the impossible task " cum r;rano. Lastly, if an 
innocent colt did come unwittingly to grief in the 
proceedings ; at least, the good people of Okehampton 
were pacified. 
Plymouth. Fbamo Plumb. 

" Weekly Mercury,'' January 26th, 1884. 
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DRAKE AND HAWKINS 
An unknown poet, " H.R.," writing of Drake and Hawkins 
in the Trumpet of Fwne (pricted in 1595) said :— 
** They are the men were foiled never yet, 
They are the men that honour still doth get ; 
Whose peerless fame all Europe can declare, 
America and Asia, whose actions rare 
They still applaud, and wonder at their deeds, 
Blessing the land whence such good men proceeds. 
Drake^ Conquering Drake^ whose fortunes are not such, 
Whose valour more, and kindness thrice so mueh : 
K friend to friends, a soourge unto the foe, 
A plague for those that wi-h sweet England's woe. 
What pilot may compare with him for skill ? 
What man more forward, his enemies' blood to spill T 
WhcU captain hath deser ved more than he ? 
What ey«8 hath seen more happier man to be ? 
Taught by our Ood, that Israel's people led 
To lands unknown, which he for them purvey'd. 
Our father Moeeswell we may him call 
That leads your fortune this noble general. 
In streng^ of men he putteth not his trust 
But to his Ood, and cause which still is Just 
He learned hath, that God is our chieftain, 
Who brings him forth, and safely back again. 
Oo then with him,and love him as you ought ; 
Let not your minds to mutiny be wrouirht." 



The poet names other sea captains — Croaae, Thomas 
Drake, Osafton, Merick, Harper, Fish, Parker, Heniy 
Austen, uid Morish ^~ 

*' O famous men of Pljfmouth'a hM,ppj town ! 
Yours is the gun of honour and renown : 
From you these men of worth most part did Kpnns 
Whose fames throughout the world doth daily rin^." 
Names of ships are given. Of Drake's ship the poet 
speaks thus : — 

" The Bonaventure they cannot forget. 
Which to their pain with them hath often met ; 
TAirtMit gallies she fought with that one time. 
That made them wish they all had further been.** 

Who was " H.R." ? One Henry Roberts was added to 
the Stationers' Company about this time. Were poet and 
printer one and the same ? 

Wtvkrn Gules. 



DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT OF MILITIA, 

A.D. 1759. 

I have recently had the opportunity of inspecting an 
old order-book of the Devonshire Regiment of Militia, 
from July 10 to December 30, 1759, when they were 
quartered at Plymouth Citadel, in which there are some 
interesting entries and curious references to names, places, 
and costumes of the period. 

There appears to have been then a large number of 
French prisoners at Plymouth— tlie miliiia furnishing the 
guards principally in the Citadel, Mill Prison, and Cox* 
sJi.de Prison ; also at a place called ** No Place,'* and No 
Place Hospital. 

'* General Order, Sept. 17.— The let Battalion of the 
Devonshire Regiment of Militia to march to Tavistock to- 
morrow morning early, and the 3rd Battalion of Militia to 
march into Plymouth Town. A detachment of 1 Capi, 
2 Subns., 2 Sergts, 2 Corps, 2 Drummers, and 50 private 
men to be at Mill Prison on Thursday morning at 6 
o'clock in order to escort 294 French Prisoners to Exeter. 

** General Order, Sept. 22, 1759.— Detachment of 1 
Capt. and the same strength as the last to be at Hill 
Prison on Monday morning in order to escort 200 French 
Prisoners to Bidoford. " 

Is there any record as to whence these prisoners came ? 
England was then engaged in warfare with the Frtneh 
both in America and Europe. Their Toulon fleet had 
just been defeated, and three French frigates had made a 
descent on Ireland just before. 

August 12 was ordered to be celebrated as a joyful day 
in Plymouth, on the defeat of the French Army by 
Prince Ferdinand. General Duror invited the Militia 
officers to celebrate the event at 12 o'clock at the King's 
Arms at Dock-town. 

October 21. — A rejoicing ordered on the snocess of his 
Majesty's arms at Quebec. General Onslow invited the 
officers to dhie with him at the Exeter Inn, in Plymouth, 
at 2 o'dook. 

Nov. 9.— King's Birthday. They were again mvited te 
dme at 2 o'clock at^the Prince George, in Plymouth. 

Deo. 8.— A sentence of death by oourt-martial was put 
in exeoationon " the place of Azms near George's^uait^ 
in the Lines." 
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Some general orders oooar as to ooetamea. In one cmo 
Lieut. -Col. Bade reqnestB the offioers to famish them- 
salTes with white gaiters, and Uaok leather garters, with 
steel baekle ; and on a speoial parade, the offioers are 
otdered to appear in the field with their espontoons, 
•ashes, and gorgets ; the men to have their hangers and 
gaiters on, their hair tied bade and powdered, dean linen, 
and shoes blaeked ; the drammers to be very dean. 

Besidea the above examples, the spelling shows sereral 
variations from the present form,— saoh as " centry" and 
" iaptoo»" for sentry and tattoo. 

There are also in the book, lists and rates of pay and 
sabaistenoe, and very fall instractions, standing orders and 
rsgolations as to military honoors, and the vmIoos datiss 
to be performed in garrison and on march, and by the 
varioos oiBoers. 

Barnstaple. J. B. Oraiitbb. 

WEST CX)UNTRY EXPBESSIONS. 

I have observed the following expressions in oommon 
use in these parts ; but I do not know if they are absolutely 
peonliar to the West, nor do I know if they have been 
elsewhere recorded :— 

1. " Take np*' for *' take in.*' Hen a magashie is "taken 
up :** in other parts it is " taken in. " 

2. '* Around " for the more usual " round," as pre- 
position and adverb. *' He goes around the town selling 
vegetables." 

3. " I think " and " I suppose " are used bare, where 
in the east they say " I think so.** *' Shall we have rai n 
to-day ? " '* Tes, I think." " TheBishop will confirm 
to-day." "Yes, I suppose." 

4. When you call at a houses you are requested to 
** oome inside :" otherwhere, to " walk in." 

5. Food in general is called meat, as in the Bible. It 
has even been said, ** Shall I put baby's meat into her 
bottle ?" the meat being Ridge's Farinaceous Food. 

6. ThefoUowing I takefrom Bir. .Tefferies* " Bed Deer, ' 
reoently published : — 

" The ruts be up to the nuts of a leary putt — ^the ruts 
are up to the axle olan empty cart." (Leer is German for 
empty). 

" By plough was originally meant the team that draws 
it The implement was called a ' sull ' or ' sail * — the 
plough drew the sull," p. 204. Heather is "yeth," 
**whorts"are "hurts," you go "a-hurttng," p. 204. 
ThehiUsareaU*'knap8"(«"knowls,"p.l99. "Flex "is the 
equivalent of "fleece " or fur ; as rabbit's flex, p. 194. 
Barley stubble is called barley-harrishinBodDeer land, 
p. 190. Brands are logs four or five feet long, p. 172. ' 
The following is curious : — "The farmers and farmers* 
sons at [sheep-shearing] visit each farm in succession; 
twenty, thirty, or more of them together sit down in the 
barn and shear the sheep. It is a regular bee, on the 
American pattern, or rather the adventurers from 
Westward Ho ! carried the custom with them across the 
Atlantic" 

Mr. Jefferies writes, p. 154, " Bain is often almost 
incessant, " (how much, liy the bye, does this mean 
exactly ?) " and even those who are hardened to it find of 
the cold." Is this a mistake, or is it a West country idiom ? 

Plymouth. Dbphhi.. 
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716.~OoLONizufa New Enoland —Is anything known 
of the sailing of a ship from Plymouth in 1630 or 1632 
with a number of persons who were the flr<t colonists of 
New England. The ship was, I believe, called " Mary and 
Jane." Possibly some of your readers, who are well up iu 
local history, may be able to give me particulars of this 
expedition ? Brunswick. 

717.— Hatjb Barton, thb Birthplaob of Sir Walter 
Ralegh. — I visited, with others during the Exmouth 
meeting of the Devonshire Association, this noted farm- 
house, the birthplace of the gifted, but ill-fated Sir 
Walter Baleigh. The place and its surroundings interested 
me exceedingly, and I should be glad to learn more of its 
history, as connected with the noted Devon worthy. Will 
Dr. Brushfidd, or any of your oorrespondents re* 
tiding in that nelghbourhooi, favour me through your 
columns with some particulars, or refer me to * 
work where details are given ? 

KSABLET. 

718.— Balboh*s London ';BE8iDENon.— Is anything <^ 
known of the London residences of the cdebrated Sir 
Walter Ralegh T I think I have met with some descrip- 
tions in an old work which gives an illustration of one of 
his supposed residences in the district of Islington. Will 
some reader furnish the necessary information ? 

Kbablet. 



S^u^n^ 



GiBBON-BTBBBT, Pltmouth. — ^TouT correspondent " B. 

D.," query No. 706, enquires about the origin of the 

name " Gibbon's Field," where Gibbon-stteet now stands. 

I can remember some 60 years ago some ot the " young^ 

Plymoutbians" meeting there for evening games. A Mr. 

Gibbon rented the field, and kept a dairy in a small 

house opposite to the lower end of Tavistodc-place, which 

may be still in existence. Doubtless this might have 

originated the name. A footpath struck across from S.B. 

to N. W. comers, another footpath entered at the bottom 

of Tavistook'place, and was immediately in front of the 

houses, and between them and the gardens. In later days 

this was altered, as at present seen, by forming the new 

footpath outiide the gardens. 
Southampton. Old Pltuouthian. 

I have always understood that this street was named 
from the "Fields, "and they again from the dairyman 
named "Gibbon," who occupied them for a long time. 
At any rate, I know that in the earlier part of this 
century, the ground on which Park-street is built was 
called Tonkin's fields, from the occupier of that name. 

H. Shabbook. 

Thb NiaHnNOALB in Devonshibb.— In answer to 
query 707, it is not true that this delightful songster 
is never heard in Devonshire. In my Fauna of Devon, 
seotionBirds, " Transactions ofthe Devonshire Association," 
1876^ I there said, about twenty-five years ago a nightin- 
gale was caught in Sir John Dudnrorth's park (Wear 
I House, near Bxeter) by a bird-catcher named Bnrge ; 
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and last year I beard one in Stoke wood, near Exeter, bat 
it must be considered an exceedingly rare visitor to us 
Mr. W. S. M. D'Urban says, in his list of birds in Besley's 
Handbook, that a pair bred near Exeter in June, 1872. 
There is a specimtn in the Albert Museum, Exeter, from 
the Ross collection, said to have been obtained in 
Stoke wood, near Exeter, two years ago. I 
heard one in the above wood, but their 
visits are few and far between, eomparatively speaking. 
In Somersetshire, in the neighbourhood of Taunton, 
this charming bird builds and rears its young quite close, 
and I might say in the town gardens, and in Stoke wood, 
about three miles from Taunton. I have been collecting 
inseuts there in the night, when the whole wood was filled 
with the song of numbers of these birds ; and the 
meadows round about this wood in the season are filled 
with cowslips. Bat this plant cannot be the cause of the 
nightingale not bemg found so frequently in Devon as it in 
in some of the midland end eastern counties of England, 
ai it is generally supposed. For the bird has a very wide 
Ideographical distribution, and in countries where the cow- 
slip does not grow ; and, on the other hand, the bird is not 
found in many plAces where the plant does grow. , The 
plant, therefore, does not regulate the distribution of this 
bird. The food of the nightingale is various sorts of 
spiders and earwigs. The young are fed principally with 
caterpillars, so that the cowslip, as food, has nothing to do 
with it. But why the nightingale does not visit Devon 
BO frequently as it does the adjoining counties, I am not 
prepared to say. 

^xeter. E. Parfitt. 

Dbakb Family. — The paragraph in your issue of to- 
day. No. L. (January 12, 1884), reminds me of a note I 
took a little while since when looking over some old Acts 
of Parliament. In so doing, I found among the private 
Acts of George IV. there was one(3id Qeorge IV., ch. 10), 
entitled " An act confirming Geo rge Drake's agreement 
with Samuel Parker to authorijse the granting of leases of 
mines in CornwalL" It is difficult to understand 
** Salteram " as being ** within the parish of Plymoutbe," 
unless what wo now know as " Little Saltram," was part 
of the property so called in the reign of Elizabeth, but th<^ 
mention of the name of Parker in connection with ihat of 
Drake in the Act, and of Salteram in the deed referred 
to by Dr. Brushfleld, seems to show that there was some 
connection between Saltram on the S.E. bank of the Lair a 
and Little Sal tram on the N.W. bank opposite. 

HlBYSK^VE. 

Old HocsBS.— I must thank " Kearley'Yor his interesting, 
•communication. I am glad »ome mark is made for Kitto's 
house, but there are many others. A small c6et would 
maik them for posterity. My letter to " Notes and 
<2ii«ries ** has a little history. A few days before his 
laoMnted sudden death, I had a conversation with the 
late editor, Mr. Tnrle, on'the subject of old houses, and he 
kindly promised, if I wrote a note on the topic to his 
paper, that he would add some facte illustrating my argu- 
ment. I regret that death prevented him giving the 
puUic the valuable inf cnnation on this point which he doubt* 



less possessed, but this should make us more desiroas 
to fill the gap which his sudden death has ciiuaed in the 
treatment of this matter. 
Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Sztbxa. 

/ Dbaks Family anu Plymouth Haven.— J>r. Brush- 
field has many outside Plymouth sharing his sentiment 
with regard to Drake. Thomas Edmonds, sen., a relative of 
Cecil, was customer of Plymouth and Fowey, a devout 
Puritan friend of Sir l^rancis Drake and his family, father 
of a fifth son (for whom the father addressed his letters to 
Drake's house in Dowgate, London), the famous Sir 
Thomas Edmonds. Walsingham's clerk, Queen Elizabeth's 
French secretary, andJames I. 's ambassador to the Court 
of France, where he fearlessly supported the Protestatit 
cause in opposition to Spanish influences. Dr. Biich has 
printed several.of his letters. This Plymouth worthy died 
20th Sept., 1639. N.B.— Bv the way, in addition to the 
evidence that Drake's Island is within Plymouth Haven, 
we learn that Stonehouse soon followed PIymout>L in 
applying for a Water Act, and made capital of the fact 
that the town was " aituate within the famonse haven of Ply- 
mouth," near Hamoaze, **a principal Soade of that 
haven." (Private Act, 35 Eliz.) As no stream ever ran 
from the tinworks into Sutton Pool to " querre and fill 
it" (see Act 27 Eliz. c 20) with sand, the Pool could not 
be ** the saide Haven " which was to be '* scoured and 
cleansed" by the leat. Besides, a oontemi)orary plan le- 
presents the leat, or the greater part of it, running north 
of the Horse-pool and Stonehouse-lane, toward the 
marshes, therefore we miicht with greater propriety claim 
that Plymouth Haven was Stonehouse Pool, which did 
receive a streamlet. 

Wytebn Gulmb. 

Mi89 C. M. ToNGB.— Bliss Charlotte Mary Yonge 
is a member of the Tonge family, of Puslineh, 
Yealmpton, Devon, and of Burrell in S^ 
Stephens-by-Saltash, Cornwall. She is the only 
daughter of William Crawley Yonge, formerly of the 52nd 
Regiment, who was bom 2nd June, 1795, and died at 
Otterbourne, Hants, 26th February, 1854, having married 
in 1822, Frances Mary, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Bargus, vicar of Barkway, Heits ; she died in 1868. 
Miss Yonge was bom in 1823^ but I do not find any record 
of the place of her nativity. Since the year 1848 she hss 
published upwards of ninety popular books, but rery few 
of them bear her name. 'Xliose issued since the publica- 
tion of her best known work bear on their title page — " By 
the Author of * The Heir of Bedclyffe.' " Tlie *' Daisy 
Chain " appeared in two volumes in 1856, and has gone 
into upwards of a dozen edHions. It is said that the 
original profits of this book were devoted to the erection 
of a Missionary College at Auckland, New Zealand. In 
1853 was published ** The Heir ofReddyffe," andth« 
22nd edition of this work was printed in 1876^ The large 
profits made on it were appropriated to fitting out the 
missionary schooner ** Southern Cross," for the. use of 
Bishop Selwyn in NewZealand.It is not only as a writer cf 
fiction that Miss Yonge is known. She has written a series 
of educational works, some of them Qttd«r such- titles as 
*' Aunt Charlotte's German History for the Little Ones,' 
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"Pioneers and Fonnden in the Minion Field,'* eto. In 

fftct^ ber literary activity has been unceasing, both in 

writing and editing books, and in communications to 

magazines and other periodicals. Even at the present 

moment Miss Yonge is still hard at work, as I see the 

proprietors of a magasine are advertising that one of its 

ctdet attractions is a story called "The Armourer's 

Apprentice," by the Author of the 'Heir of Beddyffe.' 

Gboboe G. Boasi. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W 

Phcenioians and Gobnibh.— The Pucemciacs 
▼ery careful in keeping to themselves the secret of their 
trade in tin, which traflBc, says Dr. Henry, as quoted by 
Sir G. Hawkins, " was enjoyed as a profitable and ex- 
clusive trade to these islands (Britain) for about 300 
years." There is the well-known story, told by Strabo, 
the celebrated Greek historian and geographer (A.D. 19). 
He ssys, that " the captain of a Phoenician vessel return* 
ing from Britain, <ieeing himself pursued by a Koma 
galley, chose rather to run his vessel among rocks, that 
the Roman might experience the like fate, than be the 
means of discovering so valuable a commerce to the 
enemy of his country. The captain having escaped from 
the wreck, claimed from his country compensation 
for the loss of his vessel and cargo ; and, it is said, 
he was paid from the public treasury the 
amount of his claims." "We are informed," 
■ays Sir G. Hawkins, " that the Phoenicians 
in their voyages to Britain, sailed from Port Gadi2 (Gades) 
to the harbour of the Artabri, near Gape Finisterre, from 
whence, after four days' sail, they arrived in Britain." 
Strabo, as above quoted, relates that " Publius Lucius 
Grassns, having made many fruitless attempts to discover 
whence the tin was brought, at length succeeded, and 
arrived in Britain." Diodorus Siculus (B.G. 44.) says :— 
'* Those Britons who dwell near the promontory of 
Belerium (the T and's End in Gomwall) live in a very 
hospitable, polite manner, which is owing to their great 
intercourse with foreign morohantM. They prepare with 
much dexterity the tin which the country produueth. 
Foi though this metal is very precious, yet, when it is 
first dug up, it is mixed with earth, from which they 
separate it by melting and refining. When it is refined, 
they cast it into ingots, in the shape of cubes or dies, 
and then cany it into an adjacent island, which is called 
Ictis. For, when it is low water, the space between that 
island and the continent of Britain becomes dry land, 
and they carry great quantities of tin into 
it in their carts. Here the merchants 
buy it, and transport it to the coast 
of Gaul, from whence they convey it overland, 
on horses, in about thirty days, to the mouths* of the 
Rhone." From the foregoing extracts,it appears that the 



traffic in tin was conducted in two wayB,viz.,by sea and by 
land. The situation of the "Ictis" has been much disputed, 
and cannot be exactly known. A careful reading of the 
above leads many to say that " Ictis " was some place 
near Gomwall, and near the Land's End. They were 
Britons near the Land's End ; they had great intercourse 
with foreign merchants. These Britons " near the promon- 
tory of Belerium," carried their tin to " an adjacent 
island which is called Ictis." It was, then, not far off, but 
near to Gomwall, and the people were those of 
the extreme West. The Rev. Mr. Whitakcr 
says:— " Melcarthus, or Midacritus, brought 
the first Phoenician vessel to our coast 
about five centuries before Ghrist," but Richard 
of Giienoester, a very early writer, says that the 
Phoenicians came here one thousand years before Ghriat, 
when " the whole island was inhabited and cultivated." 
The story told by Straboshows that the Phoenicians carried 
tin by sea. Tin they could take on board " four days' 
sail " from Gape Fmisterre ; and as they came for tin, 
they found it in Damnonium (now Devon and Oomw.iU). 
Such was the earlier, or PhoeDioiaa route, which, having 
been by sea, remained secret for so long a time. " G:»-'sar 
(quoted by Sir G. Hawkins) remarks that this commercial 
Intercourse with Britain was, in his time (B G. 58), carried 
on by the people who inhabited the towns of the Veneti," 
who '* had great advantage over us (the Romans) in their 
shipping." Polwhele remarks " that the voyages of the 
Phoenicians were not mere coasting voyages "; and Sir G. 
Haivkins sajra that " it was the discovery of 
the bright star in the shoulder of the Leescr 
Bear, which being the nearest to the Pole, vaiies 
the least from the position of any of the stars, that 
probably encouraged the Phoenicians to undertake long 
voyages, and to expose themselves to unknown seas." 
That the Phoenicians " feared to pass the Pillars of Her- 
cules," asyour correspondent " W.F. G." asserts, is ami>1y 
disproved, as may be seen in " Gory's' Ancient Frag- 
ments." I have placed before you the statements of 
authentic and ancient historians, and if we refuse such evi- 
dence, we may deny any historical event. I will only repeat 
what was said in my last, that " all the Gomish historians 
say that the Phoenicians did come to Gornwall by sea." 
Notice especially what Strabo says :~" The captain of a 
Phopnician vessel returning from Britain"— What was this 
ship carrying from Britian, if not tin ? Where was the 
ship likely to get it ? It was to be had only " four days 
sail from Gape Finisterre." True, there was an overland 
trade about Gssar's time ; but Strabo wrote, not as of 
recent things, but as the historian recorduig long past 
events, even in his time. 



Plymouth. 



Frxd. W. p. Jaoo. 
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The sketches given in this nnmher are copied from some 
original "AntiqnariAn Sketchings," hjlSx. Samuel Elnight» 
F.R.LB.A., of London, which ho has kindly lent ns for re- 
prodnotion. Others of the series will appear in future 
numbers of the Western Antiquary, No. 1. is an In- 
scribed Monumental Stone [mena serifa) eight feet high, 
in the Vicarage grounds at St. Clement's, a church about 
two miles east of Truro. The church is an ancient stone 
structure, in the Perpendicular style, and consists of 
chancel, nave, south aisle, north transept or 
Polwhele chapel, south porch and an em- 
battled tower, with pinnades, containing four bells. 
It contains a number of stained memorial windows, all 
of modem date, but a number of mural paintings were 
discovered about forty years ago. They are of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting character. The church was restored 
in 1867. The registers date from 1543. The stone which 
is the subject of our illustration was at one time used as a 
gate-post to a field in the parish, but now stands a little 
to the east of the churchyard, near the visarage. The in- 
scription, in Latin characters, has thus been de- 
cipheied:-"ISNIOOUS VITALIS FIUUS TOREIOI " 



(Isnioous, an early British Christian). On the head Is a 
plain Greek cross, within a cfarde. 



The two other sketches represent granite eroeses at 
Lelant, near St. Ives. The larger is six feet high, the 
smaller, three feet six inches high. Lelant Church, in or 
near the churchyard of which these crosses are found,ia an 
ancient building of stone, partly Norman, with some marks 
of the thirteenth century restoration, which in turn gave 
way to a further reconstruction in the fifteenth centozy, 
and a recent complete restoration in 1873. The building 
contains a rood-loft in the north aisle, piadna niches in 
the chancel and south aisle, and portions of a stoup in the 
porch, it has also the original font of early English date, 
recently discoyered in a farm-yard. Over the south porch 
is a niche containing a very curious sun-dial, an illustra- 
tion of which we hope shortly to publish. We are in- 
debted to Mr. John Mc'Donald for the copies of theee 
sketches. Mr. Mc'Donald has recently published a bouk of 
local views entitled " Nooks and Comers of Old Ply- 
mouth," which has had a ready sale We are glad to have 
this opportunity of commending his work to our readers. 
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IjIUNICIPAL HERALDRY AND 
INSIGNIA. 
Looking through your past issuea, I do not find the 
•above eubjeot has been taken up. 

It is one that ia Intereating to antiquaries as well aa to 

mere students of the art of blazonry ; but it should go 

further than a mere description of axmorial bearings, and 

include insignia and perhaps regalia, to complete their 

historic value. 

Indeed, municipal heraldry forms no part of the original 
instituticia. It is rather a later appendage, when hemldry 
became a science, under the terms of "Arms of Commu- 
nity" and "Arms of Patronage;" and it is under both these 
beads that municipal heraldry generally faUs,— the latter 
in resfMBot of the manorial and other rights of patronage 
which most Corporations enioy. 

Insignia, however, especially in seals— the devices on 
-^hich are very commonly mixed up or confounded with 
armorial bearings— are of much earlier date, more cunous, 
and often more instructive th%n the latter. 

Illustrationa of all these would, of course, be a valuable 
feature ; but as it is hopeless to expect such,in most casee, 
we must be content with accurate descriptions. In 
hope that others will take up the subject for the other 
boroughs in the West, I now offer a few notes on the one 
with which I am most conversant— the Borough oj 
Barnstaple. 

I will fiist describe the arms or heraldic bearings of the 
•Corporation. These aie of comparatively late date, 
having only been admitted in 1620 ; though what is 
designated the Borough of Barnstaple has— as shown by 
its records— existed from a very early period— the time of 
Athdstan or earlier -and the office or dignity of mayor 
from soon after the Conquest; an actual list of mayors from 
1309 being extant; and the earliest actual charter 



' been granted by Henry L, A.D. 1100, there being no leas 
than nineteen subsequent ones. Yet, as a Corporation 
capable of bearing arms, it only dates back to 1556— a 
charter of Philip and Mary ; and in its latest form only to 
1610— the charter of James I. 

No doubt the early Mayors had a special seal and 
insignia as such, and some other matk of dignity ; but 
there was no distinct armorial bearing or heraldic status 
until after tho latter charter. This is shown by the 
visitations, as they were oaUed, of the heralds and 
pursuivants of the College 0f Arms. In the earlier 
visitations of 1551 and 1564, Barnstaple does not appear 
at aU ; but in that of 1620, an armorial return, with a 
descriptive account of the town, is given. This is, as 
usual, certified by the local (Oithorities ; and in the signa- 
tures, the precedence is taken by the Sergeants at Mace, 
probably as keepers of the Insignia of the Borough. This 
is ent)E>red on the records of the Heralds College, with a 
tracing of the arms and seals, and a certificate that the 
bearing — a castle proper — wias then admitted as the 
Borough Arms. 

Babnstaflk. 
Arms : Gkdes, a castle triple-towered argent. Legend : 
Sigillum : burgi : parochiee : Bamestapolin. 

Two other seals given ; one a bridge with a cross, an 
ea^le displayed and a church above it, with the legend, 
Sigillum longi pontis vilUe Bamestapolise ; another, a 
swan, with the legend — Sigillum commune burgi et paro- 
chies. 

" These are the Armes and Scales of the Town and 
Borough of Bamestable, which by the Ancient Kings oC 
the Land have been endowed with many privileges and 
great immunities and incorporated into one bodie, by the 
name of liaior, Aldermen, and Bargesnes of the Borough 
and Pftrishe of Barnestaple, and by that name have had 
perpetual succession, and enabled in law to purobaae lands 
and tenements, and likewise to assigne the same and by 
the same name to plead and be impleaded, and that the 
Maior, Aldermen, and Burgesses, should have a common 
scale for their affaires." 
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It then goes on to set out the powers and privileges of 
the Corporation under their Charter, and the names of the 
officials and Corporators, ko. 

GwiUim, the best ancient authority on the science of 
heraldry, treating of Barnstaple, more correctly refers 
these arms "to the corporation," and not the mere ab- 
stract body, ^* borough and parish." He says the coat of 
arms belonging to the Corporation, is " Qules, a castle 
argent." He also gives a general account of the tovn, 
much the same as in the Visitation of the Heralds. 

In the Borough accounts of 1663, there is a charge of 
66. 9d. for cutting the Arms erected in the Guildhall, 
which is the earliest reference to their public use. 

No special legend or motto has been adopted by the 
borough— such as the " Semper Fidelis " of Exeter— but 
an appropriate one has been suggested and used for flags 
and decorations, taken in the exact words and spelling of 
our earliest charters and ordinances— "Auncyente and 
Free." This is of a similar ring to Leland's motto for the 
county, ** Devonshire, mighty and stronge." 

The completion of this subject, " Seals," will follow. 

Barnstaple. J. R. Chanteb. 



CHURCHWARDEN'S ACCOUNTS AT ST. 

BUDEAUX FOR 1637. 
" Accounts past on Whitsuntewsday. In the year of O'r 

Lord, 1637." 
Payments. 



Paid for Bell Ropes 

For Bread and Wine for the Comunyans 

Stones and rags for the church 

the Helyar's wages 

Lathes, nayles and pinns 

a napking for the Comuoyan Table ... 

A newComunyan Table 

Mending the clapper of the great bell 

for tossells for the puUpitt cusshion 

given to poor Irish Men 

helling stones for the church 

other charges about the church 

for 7 sheep at 6s. and 10s. a peece ... 

keeping the parish sheep and for Beere 

oaring of tymber stones and sand 

John Colling keeping the bell 

Henry Wellinge fee 

Nicholas Cowllings for wood and beer 

charges at the Visitation Court 

making of the church stile 

ye glass and ledde about ye church 

given to poor people sent by pass ... 

lime for the ohuich-house and sand ... 

f ethers for the pulpett cushion 

binding for ohorohBooke 

paid for 12 bushells of lime for the church 

paid for 5 hundred lathes 

paid for 5 crests for the church 
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paid for a Booke \of prapert] in the ^yme 
of sickness 

paid for fee at the Visitation Court 

charges at the court 
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Laid out for Shabblands alowed by rent 
Uore paid to Stephen Ambras for the 
that the parish would not alowe of 
Paid Mr. Lane for writteing 



lime 



3 4^ 

2 6 

10 10 



£17 13 3 
For many years before and after the above payments 
were made, the stones or rags hanging over laths by mean 
of wooden pins were visible on the interior. The massive 
couples were of hewn oak, of the same pattern and 
shape as those now to be seen. Owing to the exposed 
position of the church, scarcely a year passed without the 
roof suffering great damage from the violence of storms. 
Sometimes both timbers and stones were blown into the 
body of the church. 

" Church How8€. " — This was the residence 
of the parish priest or minister, which the 
parishioners were bound to keep in good repair according 
to the decree of Bishop Peter Courtenay of Exeter, which 
he signed and sealed at the Priory of St Mary de Plympton,, 
on the 20th of May, 1482. The Church House stood on 
the same site as that now occupied by the ** Old Vicarage, ''^ 
near the church. I believe portions of the original walls 
are incorporated with this house. By order of the Bishop 
the Mansum was to be built on sanctuary ground at the 
cost of the parishioners, who were for ever to repair, 
sustain and maintain, and if necessaxy rebuild the same, 
exonerating from all contribution towards any of those 
purposes the BeUores and Proprietaries and the Vicars of 
St. Andfjsw's Church, Plymouth. It was only in the early 
part of this century, during, (I think) the incumbency of 
the late Rev. B. TV. S. Vallack, that this ordinance of the 
Bishop was set aside. Mr. Lane kept the parish accounts 
after the death of Mr. Lawrence King, curate. Much of 
the beautiful handwriting of the latter is preserved in the- 
parish registers, executed in the reign of James I. 

S'»ke. J. WHmiABdH. 



POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF CORNVSrALL. 

FASTS AND FBSTIVALS. 

The moveable feasts are guided as to date by thdr 
principal, Easter, or the festival of the Resurrection, and 
depend upon the periodical phases of the moon. I shall 
begin with Hall Monday, which I can see still has a 
flavour of high antiquity, and also strong marks of later 
carnival lioense. 

Hall Monday, which I suppose means Hallow Monday, 
is the day before Shrove Tuesday, and elsewhere called 
Collop Monday. 

The eve of this day is marked by a custom deserving 
much notice from the antiquary. My father, nearly all 
his life a dweller at Polperro, gives the following aoeoont 
of it, as obscxved in tha place : — 

'* On the day termed Hall Monday, abont the dusk of 
the evening, it is the custom for boys, and in some oases 
for those above the age of boys, to prowl about the streets 
with short dubs, and to knock loudly at eveiy door, 
running off to escape detection on the slightest sign of a 
motion within. If, however, no attention be exoited,and 
especially if any article be discovered negUffently ex- 
posed or carelessly guarded, then the f aings an Miried 
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away, and on the following morning are diaooveied in 
some connpioaooB place, to expose the diigraoefal want of 
Tigflanoe sapposed to charaoteriBO the owner. The time 
when this is practised is called Nicka-nan night, and the 
ndividuals so concerned are supposed to represent some 
imps of darkners that seize on and expose unguarded 
moments." Further on this custom is compared with a 
similar one in Brittany, known there as Nine kyn nan 
neuf^ and a connection is also sought to be established 
between the mischievous imp and our harvest Nick, of whom 
we shall bear more hereafter. The word "nick" is one upon 
which philologists can say much. To this account of a 
frolic in which I have, as a boy, often assisted, I may add 
that, on the following evening, Shrove Tuesday, the clubs 
were agtiia in requisition, but the blows were milder, and 
timed to the following chant : — 
*' Nicka, nicka, nan, 

Give me some pancake, and then I'll be gone ; 

Bat if you gire me none 

I'll drew a great stone. 

And down your door shall come." 
If these things were mere local follies, they would be 
hardly worth recording ; but when we find them practiced in 
places far apart, with only explainable variations, they lose 
their insignificance and whet the curiosity of the antiquary. 
Heath, in hid '* Natural and Historical Account of the 
Islands of Scilly," describes a similar custom, and says 
that besides at various places in Oornwall, it has been 
observed in Spain. In Scilly, stones instead of clubs 
are used. ** The terms demanded by the bogw are 
pancakes, or money to capitulate. "* 

Aubrey gives a description of a similar custom as kept 
in several parts of Oxfordshire, where boys and girls,. in 
the week before E vster, " go in a gang from house to 
house with little clacks of wood, and when they come to 
any door there, they fall a-beating their clacks, and 
demand an egg or else a piece of bacon." 

In Hugh Miller's delightful volume on the "Tradi- 
tionary Lore of Oromarty," mention is made of an ob- 
servance much like thatof Pulperro : — 

"After night-fall the young fellows of the town 
formed themselves into parties of ten or a dozen, and, 
breaking into the gardens of the graver of the inhabi- 
tants, stole the be.it and heaviest of their cabbages, con- 
verting these into bludgeons by stripping off the lower 
leaves. They next scoured the streets and lanes, thump- 
ing at every door as they passed, until their uncouth 
weapon* were beaten to pieces. When dinrmed in this 
way, all the parties united into one, and providing them- 
selves with a cart, drove it before them with the rapidity 
of a chaise-and-four through the principal streets." 

VAUNTINRB DAT. 

Valentine's Day, February 14, has no local peculiarities 
worth noticing. In our village the boys wrote their own 
▼alentines. The letter was not sent by post, but slyly 
slid under the door of the damsel's dwelling. A common 
▼erse among the simpler sort was, — 

" The rose Is red, the violet* s blue. 
The honey's sweet, and so are you." 
Bodmin. T. Q. O. 

• Heath'klSomy, p. 127. 
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719.— FlOURBS ON THK SCRKBN IN UOBOROUOR 

Chuboh. — On the screen in Ugborough Church, there are 
paintings of persons (male and female) who are said to 
have suffered martyrdom. By their costamea, I should 
imagine they had lived in the fifteenth century, and 
suffered in those terrible persecutions of the Protestants, 
which so distinguished the reign of Queen Mary, other- 
wise called '* Bloody Mary." For instance, on one part of 
the screen is represented a man stripped nearly naked, and 
shot to death with arrows by his persecutors^ who are on 
each side of him with bows in their hands, and discharging 
these missiles. On another part are shown some females 
who appear also to have suffered fur their religion, one of 
whom is represented to have been beheaded, a sword being 
placed at the back of her neck ; another to have been sub- 
jected to the cruel torture of a sword being run through 
her breast ; and a third, having had the nails of her fingeia 
and toes torn off, with the instruments that she is seen to 
be holding in her hands; with others who suffered torture 
just as severe. Are there any of your readers who can 
give the names of the martyrs in question, and the dates 
when they suffered ? 
Ermington. WiLUAM W. Glkmrnts. 

720.— Toast AND Cidbb on Ohristmas Mobnino.— It 
is an old-fabhioned custom prevailing in Somersetshire—" 
and probably also in the adjoining apple-growiiig counties 
of Dorset and Devon — for farmers to assemble their 
labourers in the kitchen on Ohristmas morninflc, and give 
them a breakfast of toast and cider. The toasted broad, 
while still warm, is broken up into pieces and put into 
basins, and the cider poured thereon cold. The compound 
is then eaten like broth or any other kind of spoon food — % 
little ragar being added, if desired, according to taste. 
Though the mixture may not be an over-tempting and 
palatable one to delicate and refined appetitefl, yet some 
of these sturdy, hardy tillers of the soil will consume as 
much as two basinfuls at the meal — of^n making 
them, before they have finished, show by their loosened 
tongue and jocular mood that the strength of the cider has 
found its way into their heads. What is the origin of this 
peculiar custom it is difficult to say ; but it would be very 
interesting to know, could any of your rear)ers afford the 
information. The practice, however, is lot regularly kept 
up in many parts now, as it used to be years ago, but, like 
numerous other antiquated institutions, is gradually dying 
out and giving way to newer notions. 

12th December, 1883. W. H. Haboood. 

[The above is taken from "Old Worlde Gleanings," ft 
column of Antiquarian Notes, edited by the Bev. J. W. 
Hardman, LL.I>., which appears in a Bristol paper from 
week to week, and is one of the " followers d 
Notes and Queries," of whinh so many have sprung up 
since the Wettem Aniiquary was started. Perhaps some 
of our readers may be enabled to throw light on this old 

custom. — BDIT0B.J 

721.— Lanodon and Amkbioa.— Will yon or any of 
your oorrespondents kindly inform me at what time tha 
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first Langdon left England for America, and what wan 
hifl full name ? Any information with regard to his name 
or family will be gratefully received. 

Francis K Lanodok. 
Portsmouth, N.H., U. S. America. 

722.— €k)BNiSH Folk-lobe.— Can any of your reader 
tell me the origin of the " stranger in the tea-cup?" It in 
a very old practice, on finding a stem of the tea plant 
in the oup^ to take it out and place it on the back of the 
hand, and with the palm of the other hand give it a smart 
rap. If it adheres at the first rap^then the stranger is to be 
expected the same day ; but if at the second, then on the 
following day. If the stem be long the stranger is -upposod 
to be tall, and viee-veraa. A cock crowing on the doorstep 
is also supposed to indicate the arrival of a stranacer. 

B odmin. W. B. 

723.— Db. Gaskin of Plymouth.— Is anything known 
of Dr. Gaskin, a physician, who practised in Plymouth in 
the last century, and had a large practice in Devonshire ? 
Is Gasking-street named after him ? In Jeaffreson*s "Book 
about Doctors," he is said to have given this advice to a 
beginner in the profession : — " Young man, when you get a 
fee, don't give fifteen shillings of it back to your patient in 
beef and port wine." 

Plymouth. Eowabd E. Meebes. 
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The Plymouth Water Act of Elizabeth, and the 
Judges* Awabd of Compensation undeb rr.— As an 
outsider, I am not in a position to throw any light upon 
this subject ; but having lately perused the copy published 
by Mr. Worth, in the "Trans. Plym. Instn.," one or two 
matter.4 have struck me, which I do not remember to 
have seen mentioned anywhere. The first is that, the deed 
of which Mr. Worth gives a copy being confessedly only 
a draft, it would certainly be desirable to find the origiaal, 
and, being the award of two of her Majesty's Judges, I 
presume that is only a matter of expense and of making 
the search in the right quarter. Next, presuming the 
copy to be authentic, does it not clearly dispose of the 
idea that part of the work done under the Act was only 
the utilization of the Warleigh MilMeat? Inasmuch as 
this award gives payment for the ground taken, all the 
way from the head- weir right into the town, it shows that 
the leat made by Sir Francis for the Corporation must 
have begun at the Meavy. Perhaps, however, the 
leiimed doctor, who stands up so strongly for his name- 
sake in this controversy, oould obtain from the Warleigh 
muniments the information necessary to settle the date 
when the Warleigh A[ill-leat actually was made. Again, it 
has been said that the historical value of this document 
is open to conaideiable question, because the principle on 
which compensation was to be awarded was the tame to 
owner and tenant alike. While, however, this principle is 
aotually expressed, and is generally carried out, yet there 



are exceptions which I think are worthy of notice ; and 
the fact of attention being drawn to them may lead to 
the reason for these exceptions being found, or may .ex- 
plain their appearance in the printed document. On 
refert^nce then to page S23, P. I. Trans., 1880-81, it will 
be found that *' Hugh Lugge, the tenant^ only gets half 
the compensation awarded to "P. Crimes " and "John 
Edgecombe," they getting "xxiis." together, and Lugge 
only "xis." The same occurs with " Cristopher Edge 
combe," the tenant named next. In another case of 
joint possession (p. 225) "Ph. Tarde " and "Henry 
Parry" getxd. each, and the tenant, "Thos. Dyer," 
"xxd.," ownership and occupation here being treated 
alike, as in the cases of ownership and tenancy by one 
person respectively. On pages 525 and 526, for ground 
belonging to "Woode and Hawkins," in possession of 
"John Sparke," Woode is awarded "ixs.," Hawkin's 
while Sparke has only "viiis." Perhaps 
should be inserted before the " viiis." 

Fiat Jcsiitia. 

My citations were not explanatory of the judges' award, 
which is a common-place fiction that speaks for itself, fafnt 
rather of the £300 co jiposition, circumstantially cited ae 
paid, and part taken up in rent, to give an air of reality, 
only there were delays about it that a contractor would 
net have permitted. I do not expect every one to be ic- 
tuifcively conversant with the circuitous proceedings of 
old law. Before acquiring a litUe experience, 
I set the composition down as a generous 
thought of Drake to take off the edge of the 
obligation. I now believe that the debt was written off, 
and in effect no money passed. I have given ca s e s in 
poinK and oould give more. It is proved that the leat 
cosv the Corporation and Drake a great sum of money, by 
which I apprehend the Corporation had incurr«Ml expenses 
before Drake came on tlie sqene to take the affair into his 
own hands and after he had carried it through at his own 
cost But not to anticipate too much, I will merely say 
that I should not search the Becfbrd Office for a document 
which, if there, would have been available for the opposi- 
tion as a handle to rescind the Act for scouring Plymouth 
Haven. I may say th.%t I have pointed out the features of 
the case to men accustomed to study old records for histori- 
cal purposes, and they concur with me in wondering bow 
persons in Plymouth oould be blind enough to question the 
tradition on account of the composition, with the act 
before them. I think " Quierens" may accept 
Mr. Worth's document as genuine. In a drafts 
fancy fignros or marks would be sent down, and no drawer 
would waste his time on so many multiplication sums, 
with sixteen as a factor, involving thousands of figures 
representing pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. 

Wtvebn Gulbb. 
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CANDLEMAS DAY AT GODOLPHIN HALL. 

In compliance with an old custom, the Reeve of the manov 

of Sambnme, in the parish of . Penaniabuloe, attended 
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on Saturday at Godolpfain Hall, near Heliton, to demand 
lus lord*8 dues, which are payable on Candlemas Day- 
as the 2Dd of Febniaiy was entitled in the Pre-reforma- 
tion Kalendar of the English Ohuroh. There have been 
many interesting tenures in England, some of which have 
become obsolete, whilst others are in existence to this day. 
A farm at Broadhouse, in Langsett, in the parish of 
Pemston and county of York, ^id yearly to Godfrey 
Bosville, JESsq., '* A snowball at Midsummer, and a red 
rose at Christmas." Solomon Attefield held land at 
Bepton and Atterton, in the county of Kent, upon 
condition, '* that as often as our lord the king woaM cross 
the sea, the said Solomon and his heirs ought to go 
along with him, to hold bis head on the sea if it was need- 
ful." From this we learn that the monarch was as much 
liable to sea-sickness as were his subjects. The question 
arises, however, who was to bold the " said Solomon's " 
head, in case he should require assistance on the sea. 
The tenure of the manor of Oterasfee, temp. Henry II., 
illustrates the simplicity of the royal mode of living in 
those days, for it was held of the king in soccage by the 
service of finding litter forjbhe king's horses, viz., in summer, 
grass, or herbs, and two grey geese ; and in the winter, 
straw, and three eels, if the king should come thrice in the 
year to Aylesbury. The following rhyming charter, 
granted by William I., presents several pointeof interest :— 

" I, William, Kyng, the third year of my reign, 
Give to the Paulyn Roydon, Hope, and Hopetown, 
With all the bounds both up and down, 
From heven to yerth, from yerth to hell, 
For thee and thine there to dwell 
As truly as this kyn^ right Is mine 
For a croes-bow, and an arrow, 
When I sal oome to hunt in farrow, 
And In token that this is sooth, 
I bite the whyt wax with my tooth. 
Before Meg, Haud, and M argeny, 
And my third son Herry." 

Godolphin Hall, where the scene of demanding the 
lord's dues was enacted on Saturday, is now the property 
of the Duke of Leeds, to whom it descended from the 
Godolphin family. Various meanings have been assigned 
to the name Godolphin. Oarcw says that it is derived from 
the Cornish, "A White Eagle," and, in accordance 
with this view, the family crest displayed the bird. 
Mr. Borlase considers the true explanation to be 
Dolgan's Downs ; whilst, from the frequency of the 
appearance of a dolphin in the house, it seems that some 
favoured the idea that this fish originated the title. There 
is an old story that the original name was Nava. When 
one of the family was introduoed to Heniy VU. the monarch 
ezdaimed "Knava 1 Thou art too honest a man to be a 
knave ;" accordingly a new name was sought and found 
in the family estate, " Godolphin." The Godolphins have 
always borne a very distinguished part in English his- 
tory. Sir William, the first to use the form of 
Uodolphin, was at the siege of Boulogne. It was com- 
monly said that his hce was as much covered with soars 
as his name with praise. During the Civil Wars the 
Godolphins, true to the old family motto^ "Frank ha 
leal etto ge, "—"Frank and loyal be thoo, "—remained 
(teadfast adherents to ths royal cause. Sidney Godolphin 



tell at Chudleigh, " leaving the misfortune of his death '* 
(says Olaren Ion) upon a place which could never other- 
wise have had a mention in the world — for he was a young 
gentleman of incomparable parts. Another Sidney Godol- 
phin was afterwards created Earl of Godolphin, and took 
a leading part in the councils of Charles II., James I., and 
Queen Anne, and showed by his wise advice that the old 
proverb was true which declared that "a Godolphin never 
wanted wit." Charles II. averred that he was never 
in the way, or out of tbe way ; whilst the Duke of Marl- 
borough openly exclaimed that he would never undertake 
the management of his foreign wars, unless Sidney Godol- 
phin gave him the benefit of his sagacity. He was 
created Lord High Treasurer and Earl of Godolphin by 
Queen Anne. His wife was the famous Margaret Godol- 
phin, the sainted maid of honour. G^xiolphin Hall lies 
at the foot of Godolphin hill. It was px«bably the joint 
produetion of Sir William and Lord Godolphin. The 
base of thii building alone remains. It consists of a long 
fa^e, supported by pillars of white granite. Each end 
of the passage beneath is commanded by round apertures, 
probably used for the purpose of seeing that the sentineUi 
kept faithful guard. The principal objects of interest 
in the interior are, a splendidly-carved ceiling, 
very fine specimens of the folded linen carving 
around the fire-place in the kitchen, and a beautifully- 
proportioned corridor leading to the library- upstairs, in 
this room the fireplace is surrounded with antique 
tiles representing dolphins in all attitudes. The buildings 
form a quadrangle, one side of which still exhibits very 
fine muUioned windows ; the mullions, however, alone 
remain. Facing the inhabited part of the house is the 
King's room, close to which is the King's garden ; a 
doorway, now blocked up, is very lichly carved; the 
ceiling shows some excellent mmlding. The title 
of "King's room " was given to it from the legend that 
Charles IL once slept there : there were five ways of escape 
from it— by three doors, by the floor and another by the 
roof. The garden is very extensive, and contains two very 
well-designed fish ponds of large dimensions. In these were 
kept the fish use<l by the Godolphins in Roman Catholic days. 
There was also a chapel of which no remains now are 
visible. The house, greyed and yellow by age, and em- 
bowered by stately trees, presents a striking contrast to 
the bleak mining country around. An old clock-tower, 
with a clock whence issued at certain hours the figure of 
an old man eating whit-pot, and many rooms were 
demolished some seventy or eighty years ago. 

At a few minutes before seven on Saturday the reeve 
arrived, and proceeding to the old oaken door under the 
portico^ repeated the following formula three times, 
knocking with a stick at tbe door at the end of eaoh of 
the first three sentences :— " Oh, yes 1 (knock) ; oh, yes 1 
(knock) ; oh, yes ! (knock). Here comes I, the reeve of 
the manor of Samboume, to demand my lord's does, 
eight groats and a penny in money, a loaf, a cheese, a 
collar of brawn, and a jack of the best ale in the house. 
God save the Queen and the lord of the manor." This is 
repeated at the inner door of the quadrangle, and for the 
third and last time at the table in the gfand old kitchen. 
The above high lordship is paid by the Duke of Leeds to 
the St. Aubyn family, to whom, failing an heir, the 
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estate returns. After the oeremony was over, Mr. 
Rosewame, the present genial occupier of the property, 
hospitably entertained the spectators. 

(Re-printed from the ** Western Daily Mercury^*) 

MUNICIPAL HERALDRY AND INSIGNIA. 

BOROUGH OF BARNSTAPLE. 

(Continued.) 

Seals, both public and private, come under the head 
of Insignia of the community, person,or authority by whom 
used, and therefore become records of identity, and as 
such possess considerable value to arch8eologists,and are also 
the principal forms in which armorial or heraldic bearings 
are displayed. I here only refei to those ootinected with 
the borough. Four original silver seals of ancient date 
are still in existence, although now unused, modem ones 
being substituted. There are also frequent impressions of 
an earlier seal^ which has been lost, and there is leference 
in the Heralds' College to two others, of which tracings 
have been kindly furnished me by Stephen Tucker, Esq., 
Somerset Herald. I ca^ find no impressions agreeing 
with either of these latter seals upon borough document-s, 
and therefore assume that they were merely suggestions 
for new scikls, but never engraved or used. The employ- 
ment of a borough or Mayor's seal was only by prescriptive 
right until the charter of Philip and Mary, which con- 
tained this clause, ** and that they may have a common 
seal for docing and transacting their causes and buisnessss 
whatsr.. and that it may be lawful to them and their 
saooessors, at their pleasure, to break, change, and make 
anew the aforesaid seal." This was the warrant for their 
use until the Corporation Reform Act, when the seals 
now in use were substituted. The earliest seal of 
which we have any notice is what appears to be the 
original Mayor's seal, and perfect impressions of it are 
appended to a great nunber of documents. The device is 
a triple-towered oastle, very distinct in 
oharaoter from the modern castle seals, the three 
towers being remarkably slender in proportion to the 
basement, each having two ohimney-like prolongations, 
and each tower studded with openings or chenelles. It 
forms a small oval, and has the legend around it, " S. 
MAIORIS BARNASTAPOLIE.'' The earliest impres- 
sion which remains is to a deed of 1327, reign of Edw. 
2nd, but thenceforward It is commonly used down at least 
to 1502, which is the latest remaiaing impression. In the 
deeds themselves, it is described as " The seal of ofiBce of 
the Mayor of the town of Barnstaple."— In 1430, the 
Mayor describes it as "the seal of my office." 

The second seal is commonly called the swan seal. This 
seal still exists. It is a beautifully engraved circular seal, 
over two inches in diameter, of silver, in verj fine preser- 
vation. The device is a bird with large hooked bill, three 
large and distinct claws on each foot, one 
of which is extended at tight angles in 
front of the body, and raised wings of 
four plumes. This bird, commonly called a swan, more 
resembles the mythical Dodo than anything else. The 
legend is " SIGILLUM COMMUNE BURGI 
BARNASTAPOLIB," in Gothic letters. The 

earliest remaining impression of this seal is to 
a deed of Henry 5th, 14U. A deed of 1st Ed- 



ward 1st, 1272, examined by Mr. Incledon, though now 
lost or destroyed, is described by him as being under the 
swan seal. It rf-mained in common use at leapt as late as 
1624, when it is on an existing deed, but I believe very 
much more recently. It is generally described in tha 
deeds as the seal of the community — 
•* SIGILLUM COIATATIB VILLB BARNESTAPOL." 
The third seal, in order of time, is commonly called the 
castle seal. It is also of silver, round, 1| inches in 
diameter, the device being an embattled castle, with two 
wings, and heavy rounded par<ipets, of a totally different 
character from the ancient castle seal. The legend is, 
SIGILLUM AD ARMA PRO MAIORE ET OOR- 
POR ACIONE VILLE DE B ARUM. 

The earliest use of it I can find is to a deed of 1625, in 
the testatum of wMch appears : — ** To which the said 
Maior, Aldermen and Burgesses, their common seal of 
the Corporation of the said borough and parish, which in 
such case they use, have hereunto set." It thenceforth 
continues in general use down to 1836. This is no doubt 
the seal to which the annexed entry in the accounts 
refers :— ** 1612, paid for a new seal of silver, weighing 1} 
oz., and engraving of him,18s. 9d.," and was undoubtedly 
made in substitution of the old one, after the charter of 
James Ist, but it was the cause of a singular change. The 
old castle seal had previously been the Mayor's seal, and 
the swan seal that of the Community; the new castle 
seal thenceforth denoted the corporation, and the old 
swan seal became the Mayor's seal. 

In the visitation report of the Heralds College of 1620, 
before set out, two seals are noted and figured, —one a 
triple or winged castle rising out of the sea— a counterpart 
of the Borough Arms then admitted, but varying con- 
siderably from the old castle seal, and slightly from the 
later castle seal, and with a different legend— 
" SIGILLUM BURGI ET PARO^HIE BARNES- 
TAPOLLffi." 

The other, a swan seal, in wliich the figure of the bird 
also varies most materially from the old bwan seal, aa it 
also does from nature, having a broad spoon bill, turned 
up. The legend also is different—" SIGILLUM COM- 
MUNE BURGI ET PAROSHL£." As I cannot trace 
either of these seals to have been used, I imagine that 
they were merely suggestive drawings, and never engraved 
for use as seals. The legends in both of these, combining 
the Parish with the Borough, are also unused. Judging 
by the bridge seal, of which a copy is also given in the 
visitation, the copies were carelessly or incorrectly 
made. 

CouBT Seals. 

There are two other .ancient seals existing, and 
formerly in use, both of silver, oval, used respectively for 
civil processes in Borough Court, and for oriminal matters. 
One bears a shield of arms surmounted by a crown, 
quarterly 1st and 4th England and Scotland impaled, 
second and third France and England. Legend, " SIGIL 
CUR RECORD DE CORP BARV." 

The other bears a shield of arms, surmounted by a 
crown of fleurs de lis, quarterly 1st and 4th France and 
England, quartered 2nd and 3rd Scotland and Ireland. 
Legend, ** SIGIL REGAL CVR BARY," one being t&e 
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Royal arms, aa borne by all the foar Stoart kings of 
England, and the other as borne alone by Queen Anne, 
which shows that they are not both of the same date, and 
fi^es their periods approximately. 

At the reform of Corporations, in 1836, the use of all 
thtt old seals was discontinned and new ones introduced, 
leproducing the old devices, but somewhat altered in de- 
tuL The castle is much the same as in 1612, 
but the legend is ** SIO PRAET ET SEN 
MUNIOQUE APUD BARUMBNSES "; the other seal, 
having a correct delineation of a swan, with the legend, 
" SIGIL SBNAT, MUNIOIPALIS APUD BARUMBN- 
SES, 1836." There is also a small oval seal, which is 
tued as the Mayor's signet — a reduction of the swan 
seal ; and a small square seal — a reduction of the castle 
•eal, used ordinarily by the Town Cleik. 

It would have been more satisfactory if engravings of 
these different seals and bearings could have been given ; 
but, in default of such, a complete collection of the 
original seals and impressions, with their legends, and 
tracmgs of the older seals, and of the registered armorial 
bearing have been arranged in a glazed case, for the in- 
spection of any persons who may feel interested in the 
snbiect. This is hung up in the Council Chamber. It 
also includes examples of private seals, and of old deeds, 
with the seals in place. 

Barnstaple. J. R. Chanteb. 
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724.— Phcenicianb and Clotted Cream.— One of your 
.correspondents (page 25 of Vol iii., No 2) writes douted 
cream : is either adjective admissible in describing our 
critM de J<k cr6me 7 While reading Blihu Burritt's 
" Walk from London to Land's End and Back," I made a 
note of the following passage, on page 269, thinking it 
might be interestinfl; :— " Some antiquarians affirm that 
the Phcenidans introduced it (clotted cream) when they 
came to Cornwall for tin ; and quote the authority of 
irodern travellers who say that the same kind of clotted 
cream is now very common in Syria. I remember meet- 
ing with an old musty volume many years ago, containing 
a learned disquisition, in Latin, on the question whether 
the Inttter which Abraham placed before the angels was 
feally huUer oi this very cream," Does the experience of 
any reader bear out the statement concerning Syrian 
clotted cream ? 

Forthleven. HowabdHabbis. 

725.--BRIDOB OVEB THE Camel.— " The bridge crossing 
^he river is one of the longest and oldest in.the country. It is 
-built on 17 arches, and is said to have been the work of a 
certain vicar of the parish." (" Walk from London to 
Land's Bnd.") Queries :— When was. this bridge built ? 
What is its length ? Who was the memorable vicar ? 

Forthleven. H. H. 
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TiLLT Family. —In the October and November num- 
<bers of your interesting magazine, I notice oommunica- 
-tions relative to the " Tilly " family. I would much 



like to correspond with the parties interested in the 
communications mentioned,as I am compiling a history of 
the "Tilley," " Tyley." "Tilly," famUy. I find that 
William Tllley, of Ideford parish, Chudleigb, came to 
America about 1670, leaving at Ideford a brother John, 
a record of whose children (except the eldest, William) 
has been kindly furnished me by the rector of that parish. 
About 1700, three nephews of the above-named 
William (namely, 'William, John,and James) came over to 
reside with their uncle at Boston, Massachusetts. The 
uncle died 1717, leaving a vrill, a copy of which I send 
you. I have also an old copy of the arms, brought 
over by the uncle, on the back of which is the following 
endorsement :— "-^mwo/ TiUey, of Exeter, Devon,** 

I would much like to know something more of this 
family of Tilleys, and any information which your readers 
could give will be gladly received. 

John Tilly, prov. (?) removed from Exeter to ^eford 
about 1687. He died at Ideford, 1747. His children 
were : — y^ 

L William, born about 1680-5, came to America 1700. 

II. Jane, bom Ideford 1689. 

III. John, bom Ideford 1695, came to America 1700. 
rV. Thomas, born Ideford 1700. 

V. Mary, bora Ideford 1702. 

VI. James, bom Ideford 1703-4. 

I would be glad to correspond with anyone interested in 
this ancient family of Devon. 

R. H. TiLLT. 

Newport, R. L, United States, America. 

Gat's Chaib.— I observe that, in the last iteued 
monthly part of the Western Antiquary, an engraving of 
this chair is given, illustrative of a note thereon by Mr. 
Parfitt in November last, and a subsequent one by the 
present owner— Mr. Gk>dwin— mainly descriptive of the 
chair itself, but not alluding to its veiy singular histoxy. 
The chair with its contents wblh discovered at Barnstaple, 
Gay's birthplace, more than 80 years after his deatii. A 
full account of the circumstances was given in 1866 in a 
little volume, entitied *' The Literaxy History of 
Barnstaple," by J. B. Chanter, which, as the subject is of 
general interest, may be worth reproducing in the 
Antiquary, It appears tliat^ at the sale, in 1818, of the 
effects of a Mr. Clarke, then recently deceased, and who 
kept an old clothes and curiosity shop in High-street, 
Barnstaple, an antique chair was sold. It is described aa 
of mahogany, with the seat, back, and arms stuffed, and 
covered with brown leather, and studded with brass nails. 
There was a large drawer under the seat, and two other 
drawers were fixed on pivots, so as to turn back under the 
arms and were fitted for writing materials, with a brass 
candlestick attached to each, and a wooden leaf for 
reading or writing, capable of being raised or depressedi 
It was a curious relic of antiquity, and fetched but a few 
shillings, and, being rather dilapidated, was sent to Mr. 
Crook, a cabinet-maker in the town, to be repaired. 
Whilst doing so, he feund that the drawer under the seat 
only extended part way to the back, and on knocking it 
about, he found the remaining space occupied by a secret 
drawer of some size, deverlyfastened by a small bolt, not 
perceivable until the front drawer was removed. This 
concealed drawer was quite full of papers and manuscripts. 
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Xbefle were submitted to inspectioo, and provifd to conaut 
of a variety of unpublished poems and other 
dooumenta of Gay, with a lot of old 
acoounts and other refereuceti to his family. This 
discovery excited considerable interest and indeed 
much sensation at the time, and the matter was 
thoroughly investigated. It was found that the chair had 
some years previously been purchased at a sale of the 
effects of a Mrs. Williams, a descendant of Katherine 
Bailer, Gay^s sister, who had possession of his effects as 
next of kin, and it was then considered as proved beyond 
aU reasonable doubt that it had been Gay's property. Mr. 
Lee. a gentleman of much literary ability, who happened 
to be lodging at the cabinet-maker's where the chair was 
sent for repair, took a prominent part in the investigation, 
and arranged and edited the MSS., adding thereto a life 
of Gay compiled from the memoranda of Mr. Bailer, 
Gay's nephew, and gave it to the world under the title of 
" Gay's Chair." Now all this seems very like a clever 
fiction introductory to a book ; indeed, the idea of finding 
a roll of ancient MSS., in a concealed drawer or cabinet 
has been used so often by writers of fiction ^ to have be- 
come threadbare. I have, therefore, taken some pains to 
verify the truth of the story, and, fiction-like as it appears, 
it is strictly and literally true. The whole of the facts and 
evidences are set out in the introductory preface to ** Gay" 
Chair," but I obtained a confirmation, with a few other 
details from Mr. Crook himself, who is still alive, when I 
made my inquiries. The book is now very scarce. It had 
an engraved frontispiece of the chair, with evidences and 
certificates of the facts, and a/oe timile of Gay's hand- 
writing—the first four lines of the principal piece, entitled 
" The Ladies' Petition to the Honourable the House of 
Commons." 

"Sirs,— We ma'ds of Exon city, 
The maids ! (;ood lack, the mere's the pity I 
Do humbly offer this petition 
To represent onr sad condition.'* 

This diatribe against Exeter widowB,running to 16 pages 
is perhaps the wittiest of all Gay's productions, and 
has to us the further interest of being almost his only 
local poem referring to Devonshire. It does not apppear 
In any collected edition of his works, nor elsewhere 
that I am aware of, except the full quotations in " The 
literary History of Barnstaple, " and some selections in 
the Transactions of the Devonshire Association, by Sir 
John Bowring, and ahw by myself. The title is 
'* Gay's Chair, Poems never before printed, written by John 
Gay, with a sketch of his life, from the MSS. of the Rev. 
Joseph Bailer, his nephew. Edited by Henry Lee, author 
of Caleb Quotem, &c., 12mo, pp. 147. Printed by Syle, 
published by Longman and Co., 1820." I should add, that 
a few years since, when this chair and its contents were 
advertised to be sold in London (I assume before Mr. 
Godwin became possessed), I called at the agents 
Bpeeially to inspect them, and carefully examined the 
original MSS. of the " Ladies* Petition," which, from its 
age and general appearance, was undoubtedly genuine, and 
inGsy's handwriting, that being the only document 
among those remuning in the ohair-diawer that appeared 



to me of value. It was then desired to secure them for 
the Barnstaple library and museum, but the price* 
asked, put it out of the question. 
Barnstaple. J. B. Chantsb. 

" IVeeJkfy Mercury I' February i6th, 1884. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

The following is a copy of an original proclamataozk 
issued by Queen Elizabeth in 1592, probably eonoemiog the 
Spanish carrack, the first prize taken from the Armada». 
which was brought into Dartmouth, in Devonshire. 

BY THE QUBBNR. 

The Queene's most excellent Maiestie being certainly in- 
formed of diuers great spoiles made of the goods lade in a 
Spanish Carraque lately brought to Dertmouth In Deuon- 
shire, k the same conveied secretly on land to oertaino 
parts of the Realme, as well in Deuonshire, as to the 
Citie of London, k other Portes and Creekes, and there 
dispersed and unlawfully bought by sundiy Merchants 
and Brokers, to the jnanifest breach of her Maiesties 
lawes, k to the robbing of her Maiestie of her roiall 
Customes and Subsidies : hath thought it most neoessarie 
to cause reformation hereof to be made with speed, and 
the offenders to understand what punishment is due to- 
them, if they shall not speedily discouer and restore the 
said goods. And therefore her Maiestie straightly 
chargeth and commandeth all maner of persons that have 
taken out or reoeived any maner of goods of any value 
out of the said Carraque, either while she was on the 
Seas, or since her comming into the hauen of Dertmouth, 
though the same hane bene taken in the name of pillage, 
which was not lawfuU to be done by the lawes of the 
Realme, and the lawes of the Sea, ontil the whole lading 
were brought into the Port, that they doe within ten 
dsyes after this Proclamation published in any City, 
Port, Towne, or Countie, discouer and make knowen to 
the principal Officer of the place where they shall reside^ 
and deliuer the same to the said Officer to be certified to 
her Maiestie or her Counsoll, or to shew where and to 
whom they have sold, giuen, or deliuered the same. And 
in such case her Bfaiestie chargeth all Merchants, Gold- 
smiths, Jewellers, Seamen, and all other persons that 
have bought or reoeiued any of the said 
goods in like sort, within the said time, ta 
discouer k deliuer the same, k to declare of whom, 
and by what means thoy haue receiued without any 
respect of any mony paled, or bonds giuen for pument 
thereof. And likewise her Maiestie chargeth all In-keepers 
or other Housholders, or Owners of any vessels upon the 
Sea where any persons shal come with any cartage, 
wherein there may be suspicion, that any portion of the 
commodities taken in the said Carraque shalbe bestowed, 
that the same Housholder or Master of any vessel, shal 
forthwith giue notice to the next publiqne Officer thereof, 
to cause the same to be staled and certified to any person 
appointed as a Commissioner about the charge of the said 
Carraque, or to any of the privie ConnseL And aU tliess 
her Maiesties seaerall oommandements she wflleth to b» 
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obseraed upon paine of imprlBonment without kaile of the 
offender, and further punishment against such as haue 
robbed the said Carraque, and theif abbetters and aooess- 
aries, as in cases of Felonies. And furthermore her 
ICaiestie willeth it to be knowen to all persons, who by 
reason of their Oonsort or Aduenture in this late service 
wherln the Oarraque was taken, shal claime any portion 
outof ye goods of the said Oarraque, that if it may be 
proued yt they have taken or bought any thing out of 
the said Carraque before the bringing k the view of her 
by her Maiesties Commissioners at Dertmouth, without 
reuealing the same to her Maiestie or to her Commis- 
sioners, they are by the law to lose all the benefit that 
they might claime for their aduenture. And to ye in- 
tent that no Mariner or Soldier, or other that haue ad- 
ventured themselves about the taking of the same Carraque 
should be discouraged in withdrawing fr5 him that which 
lawfully is to be accounted pillage, her Maiestie mindeth 
tip5 first discouerinfc to her Commissioners of that which 
any hath taken by name of pillage, the same shalbe con- 
sidered how farre forth it is to bee iuged pillage, and 
thereof shal have allowance besides their due wages with 
all lawful f auour, but without the discouerie thereof to the 
Officers of the Port where they doe. first arrive, they 
neither ought to enioy any thing by name of pillage, nor 
yet to have allowance of wages, or thirds, or such like, but 
by the lawes of the Sea are punishable for concealing of 
every thing so taken. And as her Blaiestie hath thought 
meet at this time to publish these her oommandements, 
especially upon ye notorious spoiles presently made out of 
this Carraque, so doth she command the like prohibitions 
ft oommandements to be obserued, upon like paines for 
all maner of spoiles committed upon any other prises 
taken on the Seas this Sommer past, & for time to come 
doth also command the same to be obserued in the taking 
of any ship of any Enemie as a prise, to forbeare from all 
spoiles, and not to take any thing out of any prise, until 
the same be brought, viewed, and searched by the Officers 
of the Fortes, whereby her Maiestie may have her due 
Customs, and other persons their duties, and the takers 
of the prises their portions due to them. Given at th^ 
Citie of Oxonf ord the 23 day of September 1592, in the 
34th yeere of her Maiesties reigne. 

GOD SAVB TRX QUBSNE. 

Imprinted at London by the Deputies of Christopher 
Barker, Printer to the Queenes most excellent Maiestie, 
1592. 

SACRED FISH. 
Sacred fish are still to be found in different parts of the 
world, as, ai>parently, they once were in our own country. 
In the church of St. Neot% Cornwall, a beautiful stained- 
glass window illustrates a legend of evidently a most 
authentic nature. Three fish swam in a sacred pool, and 
St. Ni-ot had received permission from Heaven to take 
one, and one only, every day, with the distinct under- 
standing that the supply should never fail, but would be 
miraculously kept up to the old standard. The sise of 
the fish is not mentioned. The saint fell ill, and very ill 
was he. His faithful follower, Barius— whether from 
laziness or humanity is not stated — thought it would be 
well to take two out of the pond, either with the idea of 



saving time in the cooking, or perhaps with the benevolent 
intention of recruiting the strength of his saintly master. 
Having boiled one and baked the other, he took them to 
the holy man's bedside. Never had the good St. Neot 
been seen so angry, and at the same time so terrified. He 
is believed to have almost used bad language, but as it 
was in Cornish, there is some doubt upon the subject. 
** Wretched man ! " said he at last to his now cowud and 
contrite servitor, " what have you been doing ? Co this 
instant and restore those fishes to the water ! " And 
now, reader, you will see how much better it is to be a 
sacred fish—whether out of the water or in it— than one 
of the ordinary kind. It is said that the saint was still 
found wrestling in prayer when Barius returned to tell 
him that the once-cooked fish were gaily disporting in 
their old pond ! Barius went back, and took oat only 
one this time — whether the boiled or baked is not stated. 
Legends of this kind are often very tantalising in matters 
of detail — and St. Nuot no sooner swallowed the first 
mouthful than he was restored to perfect health. — The 
Figheries of the World, 



A DIRECT DESCENDANT OF GOVERNOR 

BRADFORD. 
SALLY BRADFORD 

Daughter of 
Nathaniel and Rebecca 
Bradford. 
Died April 19, 1882 
Aged 99 yrs , 3 mos. 
11 das. 
She was the last of the sixth genertUion in direct 
descent from the Pdyrim Oovemor^ William Bradford, 
This is from tbu Hill Burying Ground, Plymouth, 
Mass., U.S. A. By a singular coincidence, this venerable 
lady died on the anniversary of the day on which, 107 
years previously, at Concord was offered the first 
organized resistance in America to the British troops, 
and tha struggle commenced, which ended in the 
9epa ration of the Colonies from the Mother Country. 
Maas. U. S. A^ B. 

A DEVONSHIRE CEREMONY FOR THE 
C JRE OF A RUPTURE IN A CHILD. 

The following was told me by an inhabitant of South 
Devon : — My InformaLt says that, in her mother's time, 
the child was taken at sunrise to a young ash tree. The 
tree was split, and the two parts were held asunder. The 
mother, standing on one side of the split tree, with her 
face towards the east, handed the child through the gap 
to the father, who stood en the other side of the tree. 
The father also faced the cast, and after taking the chUd, 
passed it behind the tree (not through the gap) back to 
the mother. This was dono thrice, and then the tree was 
tightly bound up with a cctd. Thus the rupture was sup- 
posed to be healed 

Plymouth. Fred. W. P. Jaoo. 

DRAKE LEMON STRATION AT PLY- \/ 

MOUTH. 
The following is a description of the Drake relics lent 
by Lady E. Drake, of Nutwell Court, near Exeter, on the 
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occasion of unveiling the memorial statae of Sir Fianoia 
Drake, on Plymouth Hoe, February 14th, 1884. 

1. Sir FrancLH Drake's scarf and purse presented to him 
by Queen Elusabeth, and worn by bim on the occasion of 
Iris receiving the honour ot knighthood at her hands at 
Deptford. 

2. A jewel containing Queen Elizabeth's miniature, also 
given by tho Queen on the same occasion. 

3. Another jewel in the form of a star, called the Orb, 
having an engraved ruby in the centre, with a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth at the back, also the gift of the Queen. 

4. A cocoa-nut cup, mounted on a gold dragon or 
grifSn, surmounted by a model of tho ship in which Drake 
sailed round the world. The cocoa-nut is engraved in one 
compartment with the Queen's arms, in another with 
Drake's arms, and in a third, with Drake's ship and 
her consorts moored to her. This cup was a present from 
the Queen. 

5. A large silver- gilt eup, having at the top a small 
figure of Hercules destroying a young lion, which latter, 
has unfortunately been broken off. This cup was also a 
present from the Queen to Sir Francis Drake. 

6. Sir Francis Drake's sword. 

7. Eight silk flags which formed part of the decorations 
of Drake's ship on the day when Queen Elizabeth came 
on board the Golden Hind, at Deptford, to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon him. Editor. 



BELICS OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
Among other relics of Sir Francis Drake which are 
woithy of m«*ntion, are those now in the possession of 
Lady Fitehardinge, at Berkeley Cattle, Gloucestershire. 
They are preserved in the *' Evidence House," and are 
thus described in a letter to a friend by Lady Fitzhar- 
dinge : — ** We hava the furniture which is said to have 
gone round the world in his (Drake's) cabin, and a model 
of the ship (said to be) in which he sailed, which was 
afterwards presented to Qoeen Elizabeth and left by her 
to her cousin, Lady Kunsdon, who afterwards married 
Lord Berkeley. But all this is traditional, as there is 
neither paper nor note to prove any of it. There is a 
portrait always said to have been Sir Francis Drake, last 
year I discovered the date on it was 1690, a few years 
after, so you see we are not very accurate in our 
iraditioRB." Editor. 

DRAKE'S CREST AND MOTTO. 

The following '* Emblem " was addressed to Mr. Riohaid 
Drake, of Eshur (brother of Sir Bernard Drake) in praise 
of his friend and kinsman, Sir Fkancis Drake, Knight. 
Drake's new crest, the globe and ship, with the motto, 
^«x»i'io D.tf no, formed the subject. It was printed at 
Leyden, in 1586. 
Throusrhe scorchinge heate, throu.'h conlde, in storms and 

tempests force, 
By tagged rocks, by shelfes and sandes : this Knight did.keep his 

course. 
By gaping gulfs hee passed, by monsters of the flood, 
By piratts theeves and cruell foes, that longed to spill his blood. 
That wonder irreate to scape : but God was on his side 
And through them all, in spite ot all, his shaken shippe did 

gnide. 



And to requite his paioes : By help oif power divine. 

His happeat lengthe did aniwere hope, to find the iroaMeo 

mine, 
Let Orecia then forbears, to praise her Jason boulde ! 
Who through the watchf ull dragons pasb'J, to win the fleece ot 

goulde. 
Since by Medea's help they were enchanted all, 
And Jason without perilles, pass'd : ^the oooqueste therefore 

small ! 
but hee of whom I write, this noble minded Dkaxb, 
Did bringe away his gouldeii fleece, when thousand ties did 

wake, 
Wherefore, yee worthie wightes, that s«^ke for foreign landea, 
Yf that you can, come alwaie home, by Ganges vonlden sandes. 
And vou, that live at home, and can not brooke the flood, 
Gttvc praise to them, that passe the waves to doe their uoontrie 

good. 
Before which sorte, as chief : in tempest, and in calme. 
Sir Francis Drake, by die dcserte, may weare the goulden 

palme. (GaorrRKT Wuitjskt). 

London. Wtyerh Gulbs. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND EXETER. 

COPY OF THE BISHOP'S LETTERS SENT TO THE 
V FOUR ARCHDEACONS. 

LBTrSB FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF OAKTKaBURT TO THI 

BISHOP or BXBTBB. 

Salut^m in Christo^ yor lordshipp is not ignorant of the 
great and Wurthie enterprise of Sir John Narris and Sir 
Francis Draice now in action. The good saooeas whereof 
must needes tend to the glorie of God ani to the mngnlar 
benefitt of his church, and forasmuch as a goodnes oometh 
from above and that God only geveth the Victorie I 
thought it good by these my letters to move your lord- 
shipp to take diligent care that in every parish church 
within yor Dioces publieke prayers be had according to tha 
order of the booke and according to former orders so aett 
forth by authoritie at the least thrise in every weeke 
which although I doo not doubt youe have of yorselfe re- 
membered to perf orme : yet I thought it not amisse to pat 
youe in mynd of the same at this tyme, and so with my 
harty commendacions I committ youe to the tuioion all 
Almighty God. ffrom Lambeth the 2nd of Maye 15861 

These are therefore to %nll ft require you that yor^ 
self and yor oflBcers doe with all tonvenient spede fulfill 
and put in Execution the tenor of my Lord Archbiahoppa 
Graces letters within yor jurisdiction, k hereof faill 
youe not as you will answer at yor perill to the oontrarie. 
—Exeter this 10th Maye 1589. 

Tor loving ffriende in Christ* 
John Bxon. 
(Act Books, voL A, 1.) 



DRAKE MEMORANDA. 

Drake like a dragon through the world did file. 

And every coast thereof he did desofle. 

Should envious men be dumbe the sphere will shew 

And the two poles, his Journey which they saw. 

Beyond GSdes pillars tar he steered his wiy 

Great Hercules ashore, hut Drake by sea. 

— Owen's 
Ambitio Draki nulla retlcebitnr »vo 
AmUvlt terrsB, per mare Drakub Anas • 

— HeroolocisL 
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Deau'b Epitaph. 
Bellgio qtiAin%'is Ronuma resurgfer^t olim, 
Effoderet tumulum non puto, Drakb, tuum 
Noil Mt quod metnaa, na to oombuMerit ulla 
PoeteritM : in aquA tatue ab igne Jaoea. 

—Owen's Epirjram 
Deakk'b Epitaph m Exolibh. 
If Romiah bloody, aapentltion 
Should tor our ilnnea into our land returne, 
And they should use their vile f aahion 
Their adversaries bodie for to buroe, 
Brave Dbakb, thy body in the sea lies free, 
From their bold, beastly, bloody, cruelty. 

—Hay man. 
London. Wyvbbn Gdles. 



AN ARMADA RELIC. 
In the Pepys' collection of books and manuscripts at 
Hagdalen College, Oxford, is an interesting relic of 
the Spanish Armada, called '* Libro Le Cargos, as to 
provisions and munitions of the Proveeder of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588." It is a stiip's store book, and contains an 
inventory of all goods and muniticns supplied to the ship . 
It has a hole carefully bored through it, as though it tiad 
been hung by a string from the cabin top. There are 
possibly other relics of Drake and the Ar mada in this 
valuable ani intoresting ooUection, which formed the 
library of the erudite Pepys. 

Editob. 



guffif^. 



726.— Thk TjNTSiLiNa of thb Dbakk Memorial.- As 
donbtleae we shall have music at this auspicious event, 
might I suggest that one or tw:o tunes of the Elisabethan 
age be introduced ? There is,I belieTe,some fine old English 
mnsic extant of the Tudor period. One tune,at leaat,Boiie 
of the Ck>mish seamen who fought nnder Drake must have 
often heard and sung, t.e., the antique Helston Furry 
Song,in which there are distinct references to the Armada 
days and the Spaniards as the foes of old England. ** Shall 
Trelawny Die ? " now so popular in OomwaU, is, of course, 
•of a later period. 

W. S. L. S. 
727.— The Pentreaths.— The MSS. of Mr. Richard Pen- 
treath, giving the history of Mousehole and the genealogy 
of the Pentreath family, are at present being revised and 
prepared for publication. Mr. Eliot Stock, of 
London, is to be the publisher. 

w. S. li. S. 



BifiU^H. 



Ck>RNiBH Folk-Lobe.— There is nothing local about 
looking for a stranger amongst the leaves in a tea cap. I 
have, in my time, been "asked out to tea " by 
maidens in every oounty in England, and wherever a pretty 
girl, her mother, and I formed a trio in a rural cottage, 
there I always fonnd the tea leaves examined curiously in 
precisely the same manner, that " W. B." of Bodmin 
describes so graphically. 

Exeter. Habbt Hems. 



' Municipal Heraldry and Insignia.— In '^Debretfs 
Titled Men, 1870-71," there are woodcut illustrations of 
Borough Arms and OorporatioD Seals of towns sending 
I members to Parliament. The illustration relating to 
Barnstaple is a Seal,— a bird, probably a :^boveller, sur- 
rounded by the legend, "SigiUum commune burgi 
Barnastapolie." Camden's Britannia (Devonshire) also 
contains illustrations of Corporation Heraldry attached to 
an engraved table of towns of the county. The illustrations 
are those of " Exeter, Tottnes, Plymouth, Okehamton, 
Barnstaple, Plimpton, |Honiton, Tavistock, Ashburton, 
Dartmouth, Beralston, Tiverton." 

Exeter. G. T. 

Phoenioian and Cornish.- Mr. Jago, in quoting his 
ButhoritieSfbut supplying no other evidence of the presence 
of the Phuenicians in Cornwall, should remember that 
antient history has with a few fine exceptions very badly 
withstood the test of modem research and criticism. It 
cannot be now accepted, on the very doubtful historical 
passages quoted by Mr. Jago, that the Pbcenicians made 
those very improbable voyages across the Bay of Biscay, 
and the chops of the Channel, steering by a bright star in 
that cloudy clime. I believe I may safely say that all 
modem scientific authority is against these romances of 
so-called history. As no one knows even where Icti^ was, 
the trading of the Phoenicians in Cornwall must be a pure 
guess. When Mr. Jago says, ** They carried their tin in 
their oarU^^* is be joking ? 

W. F. C. 

Inscribed Stone at the Top of Cecil-street.— It 
may throw some light on this subject, about which a 
question was asked some months ago, to note that a new 
stone has just been set up, at the comer of No Place, just 
6ppo8ite the entrance te the Naval Hospital, on which 
appear the words ** Stonehouse Leat and Banks, 1593." 
There can be no doubt, therefore,' that the stene first 
commented on, marks, one portion of the course of the 
Stonehouse leat, where it crossed CeeU-street, just as the 
new stone marks the plaoe where it enters (underground) 
the hospital grounds. The date 1593 is that of the Stone- 
house Waterworks Act. 

Dkvs., June. 

Par.— The meaning of Par or Parr in Cornish would be 
" equal '* or " even." Might not this be the origin of the 
family and plaoe-nameTj It is one of the Celtic words which 
either was borrowed from Latin, or came from a common 
Aryan origin. 

W. S. L. S. 

Mara-zion, Market Jew.— As to the derivation of the 
name of this town, I send you a oopy of a review which 
appea«^ in the Tim€» some time back (I have not the 
date) on a volume of essays by Professor Max Miiller, from 
which it would appear that he did not consider the name 
an indication of Israelitish origin :— " It is true that old 
smelting houses are called Jews' houses in Cornwill, and 
that Maraaon is also known as Market Jew. Marazion, 
called Merkiu by Camden, Marghasiewe in a charter of 
Elizabeth (1595), and Marchadyon in a charter of Richard, 
Earlof Cornwall (1257) has been interpreted "Thursday 
Market*' {Marha4 diew) by Leland, Camden, Carew, and 
other early writers; though Professor Max Miiller 
believes we must rather see in the termination not deyovf 
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"Tbuiaday," but either the plural sigo or the dimiDutiye 
suffix yon. The original form of Marazion, therefore, 
would be Marohadion, "the markets "or *Hhe little 
market," as in Richard's charter ; and as ieu is another 
plural ending in Cornish, we may derive the modern 
liarket - jew from Marchaditu, which appears as 
Marghasiewe in the charter of Elizabeth." 
Budleigh Saltertou. H. O. Bakxb. 



it 



Weekly Mercury,'' February 2irJ, 18^4. 



MUNICIPAL HERALDRY AND INSIGNIA. 
BOROUGH OF BARNSTAPLE. 

lOONOLUDKO.I 

I have been asked to complete this subject by a few 
no^s on the antiquarian aspect of the large collection of 
seal^s both public and private, remaining in the Municipal 
chests. 

The seals before described, though mainly affixed to 
public or borough documents, were frequently used in the 
olden time for certifying and identifying private deeds, 
principally during the 14th and 15th centuries. The follow- 
ing clause, in explanation, being inserted at the end of 
such deeds, **and because my seal is unknown to most 
persons, the seal of the Mayor (or community) is ap- 
pended to my own personal one, * et quia sigillum meum 
pluribus est incognitum sigillum coiatatis vil bamestapol 
ad meum personalem est appensurum.' " A relic of this 
form still continues, the Mayor being occasionally re- 
quired to append his seal to a document to be used abroad 
or in the Ooloniee, for which, by old custom, he receives a 
fee of one guinea. 

The account of public seals should not close without 
reference to that of the Biidge Trust, which is the 
largest official seal in use in the county. It is of bronze, 
circular, and nearly three inches in diameter. The device 
is very deeply cut, and consists of a bridge, of which six 
arches are shown with balustrades and a river flowing be- 
low. At one end of the bridge is a chapel, with steeple 
and belfry in reference to the Chapel of St 
Thomas, which stood at the foot of the 
bridge. At the other end a cross, foliated in 
running pattern, bearing a staff, from which 



floats a long penannt, with symbol of a cross on it. In the 
centre, between the bridge and pennant, a spread eagle. 
The legend is "SIGILLUM LONGI PONTIS VILLE 
BARNESTAPOLIE IN OOMIT DEVONIE." The date 
of this seal is not known, but it was previous to 1400, and 
is a fine specimen of die-cutting. 

Impressions of several ecolesiaHtioal seals remain, which 
have been treated of elsewhere, and many of the early 
guilds had seals, but as fragments of them only remain, I 
here pa« them by. 

With respect to private 8eals,it has been shown thai, up 
to three centuries since,it was the usual practice' to deposit 
deeds relating to transfer of private property in the 
Borovgh Archives for safe custody, asj great numbers of 



such remain, and though many have their seals destroyed, 
yet most of them remain in a perfect state, and are well 
worth examination. They are mostly attached by strips 
of parchment, and very different in shape from 
modern ones, generally mere lumps of wax, from the siie 
of a hazfl nut to a walnnt or larger, the seal impressed on 
one side. 

The devices are of a varied character, from armorial 
bearings to mere initials, involved designs in circles^ 
monograms, and intaglio impressions, as if from gems, 
being the most frequent as well as interesting. 

Some few particulars, as displayed by this collection of 
seals, are worth recording. A large proportion of the 
early ones have impressed on the back of the seal a. 
distinct mark of a finger or thumb, probably pressed 
thereon while the wax was soft. The impressions show 
a perfect mould of the rugosities and lines of the skin, 
sufficient to identify the finger, and wero most probably 
intended to prove the identity of the person executing 
the deed. This throws light on the traditional custom 
still observed in executing deeds. The signer is told to 
put his finger on the seal and say,' " I deliver this as my 
act and deed." I have no doubt the origin of the custom 
is here shown. 

The latest impression of this sort I find is in 1501. I 
am not aware that this fact has been previously noted. 

The wax used for all the early seals is ordinary beea* 
wax, sometimes slightly hardened with rosin, the colours 
being a matter of early fashion, thus, in Edw. 1st and 2nd 
reign, they are all a dark green ; in Edward 3rd., choco- 
late, subsequently red, and latterly all colours in 
differently. 

TVe have here an instance of the survival of namea« 
Sealing wax at the present day, and for the Ust century, 
has contained no wax whatever, but is made of a totally 
different material, shellac and other gums. I conclude 
this subject with a singular fact connected with seals. 

In one of the early deeds, 1st May, 1464, to which are 
attached six seals, two of them have the addition of mah 
rings appended to thenu The rings are of the same aixe 
and appearance as were commonly used by the peasantry 
in plight of matrimony or espousal, woven or plaited, and 
the ordinary size of a finger ring. One of these rings is 
quite perfect, adhering to the surface of the wax, ii 
having apparently been placed there while hot, and the 
seal then impressed through it. Another is decayed and 
broken away ; but on the circular margin of the seal, the 



impression of the rush ring is as distinct as that of the 
seal itself. One of her Majesty's inspectors, under the 
Historical Manuscript Oommission, J. Oordy Jeaffreson, 
Esq., who visited Barnstaple some time since, and who in 
one of his valuable antiquarian works, had previously 
treated on the subject of rush rings, made the present 
discovery, and was especially interested in it, suggesting 
that the rings may have been placed there as the familiar 
symbols of perpetuity, to heighten the solemnity and 
indicate the perpetuity of the endowment. 

Mr. Jeaffreson informs me that, since he left Barnstaple^ 
he has kept a close look out for other instances of such 
seals, but only at Ipswich had he seen any to be grouped 
with the Barnstaple specimens, and even then there were 
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only tbifie among » oolleotion of aeveral thonauid lealed 
imtingB. It is singular that the places in whioh this 
application of rush rings has been noted are the two 
equally andent burghs, situate at the extreme east and 
extreme west sides of England. 
Barnstaple. J. »• Chantkr. 

DRAKE RELICS. 
In describing the relics of Sir Francis Drake kindly lent 
for exhibition at the recent Drake Demonstration by 
Lady Eliott Drake, one interesting feature was omitted. 



exceedingly rare in this country, and what authority Miss 
Yonge has for the above statement I do not know. For- 
haps some of the readeis of the Wettem AfUiquary may 
be able to throw some light upon this. In America they 
are comparatively rare : still, along the valleys of the 
Wisconsin|andMiBsissippi rivers many have been found ; they 
are there called * B£Bgy mounds ' or those having animal 
forms. " They are," writes Mr. Moses Strong (Assistant 
State Geologist), "the roost singular and interesting of all, 
perhaps for the reason that it is most diflBcult to find 
any theory which rationally accounts for their 
existence. They are found of all dimensions as regards 



viz., that the scarf worn by Drake on the occasion of his 
knighthood bears the following sentence, worked in gold - l^^^Ktl^^in*^"™ 50 *<> 200 feet long.and are usually a Kttle 
upon each end next to the fringe, " The Almighty be your j ^igher uid wider than the * long ^^^'^^^^'^^ J^« *^^K« 
guide, and your protector to the end. 



Editor. 



THE PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 
The proclamation of Queen Elizabeth printed in last 
■week's Western Antiquary, does not refer to the first, or ^f these mounds were 
any, capture made from the Spanish Armada, but to the I mastodon, others like deer or some analogous animal. 



height is about four feet, and their width 25. They 
usually represent animals lying upon one side ^th the 
head up and legs apart as if in motfon. Representations 
of the human form were not observed, although such 
exist north of the Wisconsin Biver. Three instances of 
the representation of birds were observed, and one of an 
animal like a lizard." Along the Mississippi valley, some 

formed like the elephant or 



famous Madre de Dioe, the Spanish carrack taken on her 
homeward voyage by Sir Walter Raleigh's own ship, the 
Roebuck, one of a privateering squadron, under the 
command of Sir John Borough. She was an extremely rich 
prize, valued at £ 200,000 at the time, and had on bo^ more 
than 500 tons ot spices aloDC. She was brought into 
Dartmouth harbour, and such was the pilfering ^t her 
cargo by the sailors whioh went on, that the Devonshire 



birds with wings extended, ke,, and hundreds of circular 
mounds. These, however, were kept apart from the long 
mounds, as well as from the animal representations, ap- 
parently marking the different races that had occupied 
the same localities or different periods of time, but what 
time no one knows. The premnt races of Indians have 
nothing to say about them, not even a legend or story of 
any kind can be found at aU relating to them, no ray of 



(which she was not likely to neglect) in the reclamation 

of the property, which was the object of the prpdama- 

iion* 

R. W. 0. 



lanes were said to have smelt of munk and ambergris, and ijght seems to penetrate the dark vista of time when these 
there were few houses of the private gentry of the ,r«re made. They can scarcely be ascribed to serpent 
neighbourhood in which some of the spoils, in the shape I worshippers, of whom so much has been written in our 
of tapestries, silk stuffs, jewels, and seed-pearls, were not i o^^n country, and to which perhaps Miss Yonge's 
oonceeled. The Queen herself was an adventurer to the f • Dartmoor Serpent ' might be ascribed, did such ever 
extent of one-tenth, and therefore had a personal interest exist ; for certain resemblance appean to have existed 

between the animal mound builders of America, and 
those of Britain. According to the R«t. Bathurst 
Dean, the British continued the serpent worship up to 
the time of the Roman invasion. * British Ophiolatreia' 
sunk beneath the unsparing sword of the Romans ; but the 
symbol of the idolatry survived the overthrow, and 
under the form of * the Dragon standard,' not only sus- 
tained the nationality of the Welsh, but also became the 
idol of the Anglo-Saxons, and hence the custom which 
the Kings of England have ever since observed, that of 
having the Dragon Standard borne before them in battle. 

K Pabfitt. 
Exeter. 



Sttf 



tjeu. 



728.— ViLLAOB 0R088K.— In reference to Mr. Boase's 
query concerning the cross which formerly existed at 
Buckland Monachorum, I may state that I have in other 
places seen crosses similar in all probability to the one of 
which bespeaks ; for instance, there is one to be seen at 
Bickleigh, and another also at St. Ewe, near St. Austell. 
They are generally, and for some reason unknown to 
myself, placed in front of the church gates. Perhaps one 
of your readers can state why they were set up. 

Ermington. William W. Olimknts. Thk Pltmouth Water Act and Sooubino the 

729.— Winged Serpents of Dartmoor.— Min Yonge, Faten.— Both the judges' award, as your coTTespon«^ent 
in her interesting and curious work, " Reflections on ! justly remarks, and the wording of the Act of Parliament 
Names of Places," says :— " Winged Serpents of Dartmoor dispose of the Warleigh Mill myth. The discrepancies 
are still more ancient, more remote, and were formed of pointed out by **Fiat Justitia " are perhaps clerical errors, 
earth, like thoee remains we still have in York and lin- Orymes, who had been an assessor, secured the use of the 



^«<«?«. 



eolnshire formed of great banks of earth thrown up in an 
odd manner." p. 233. This form of mound I believe to be 



water at a nominal rent, by overawing Plymouth with 
threats of rescinding the Act. After his tin mills ceased 
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working, I preaame that Oopplestone, another 
thought it was his torn to build a mill on his land 
Warleigh and utilize the waste stream by returning it, i.e., 
cutting it off above a head-weir within Crymes's land on 
Boborough Down (not the weir on Elford's land above 
Sheepetor) in order to draw it off again lower down. | 
These assessors understood the farce of scouring Plymouth 
Haven, and held a rod over Plymouth after Sir Francis 
Drake's death. 

Wtvern Gulbb. 
Welsh Anobstbt of the Morices of Webbinoton.— 
I am no«r able, through the kindness of Mr. Morrioe, of 
Ditchingbam Hall, co. Suffolk, the present head of the 
family, to answer my query, No 588, in part H., and as it 
dears up the heraldry on the oak chimneypieoe once in 
Werrington House, but which was removed on the sale of 
the property in August, 1882, I thought it m^ght be of 
interest to your readers. 

Cthbltn ap Ivob, Lord of Builth, m. Owen, dau. and 
heiress of Qronwry ap Tudor Trevor, Lord of Hereford, 
and was father of 

Ethelystan Glodbtdd, Prince of Fferlys, a power- 
ful British chieftain, b. in 933, who derived his name 
Ethelystan from the Saxon king ^thelstan, who was his 
godfather. The appellation of Glodrydd, i.e., the 
Illustrious, was acquired by his personal achievements, 
his rank, and extensive possessions, which comprised 
nearly all the lands between the Severn and the Wye. 
He bore for arms, Gu. a lion ramp, regard, or, (first 
quartering.) He died in the early part of the 11th century, 
leaving by Gladys, his wife, dau. of Bhiiu ap Ednowain, 
Lord of Tegaingi, a son, 

Oadwgan af Ethelystan, Lord of Butli h and Badnor 
(Aorms. Ar. three boars' heads couped sa. 2d quartering), 
m, Margaret dau. of Broohwel ap Aeddan, Prince of 
Powys, and had issue four sons ; the fourth, 

HOEDLiw AP Oadwoan, Lord of Badnor, m. Gwellian, 
dau. of Forest ap Owen, Lord of Keveliog, and had issue 
two sons ; the second, 

GwBOENAS AP HOEDLTW, m. Ellen, dau. and heiress of 
Bhys ap Aron, Lord of Llangothen. Arms, Az. three 
stags' heads oaboshed or, (third, quartering) ; his descem- 
dant 

Madoc ap Howbl, ap Griffith ap Grono ap Gwrgenas 
was father (with a younger son Madoc ap Madoc oi Oefn- 
y-]} s) of an elder son, 

Howel ap Madoo m. Elinor dau. of Warren ap David 
Yoel, and had issue four sons ; the second, 

Philip Dobohu ap Howel, of Llinwent, m. Eva, dau. 
of Kin Crygdryer, Lord of Harpton, and had issue four 
sons ; the third, 

Cadwoan ap Philip, m. Margaret, da. of Meredyth 
ao Madoo, and had issue two sons; the elder, 

David ap Cadwqan, m. Eva, 'dau. of Morris ap David 
TafarnArwystle, andhad two sons, Morris ap David, 
ancestor of Morris, of the Hurst, oo. Shropshire, and, 

Philip ap David, m. Joan, dau. and heiress of Owen 
ap Einrychan,ap Llawddon. Arms, Gu. a griffin sergeant or, 
(4th quartering) leaving a son, 

IcvAN AP Philip, ofOaron, m. Margaret, dau. of 
levan ap Meredith ap Howell, and had a son, 



Bees ap Ibvan, m. Matilda, dau. and coheir of levan 
ap Gurgan. Arms, Gu. three Chevronels ar. (5th 
quartering), and had issue, 

MoBOAN AP Bees, m. Gwellian, dao. of David ap Gethin 
ap levan, and had a son, 

MoBTB apMobgan, m. Ellen dau. of levan apGuffddoy, 
and had issue William, of whom hereafter Gruffyth, 
d. s. p. Philip, d. 8. p. and, 

lEVAN, OB John Mobioe,* Dr. of Laws, Ohanoellor of 
Exeter in 1594, m. Maiy, dau. and heiress of 
John Castle, Esq., of Ashbury, co. Devon. (Anns. . . . 
a chevron between three birds (cooks ?) 6th quartering. 

The other shields are 2. Morioe, impaling Gaatle, as 
beforCj 3. Morice,'impaling Prideaux, Ar. a chev. sa. in 
chief a label of three points gu. for the wife of Sir 
Wm. Knight, K.T., Secretary of State to Eing Charles 
II. 4 Morioe, impaling Or, on a bend gu. three mullets 
ar. Bamfylde, for the wife of Sir William Morioe, Ist 
Bart. This branch became extinct in the person of the 
Bight Hon. Humphrey Morice, Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries and M.P. for Launceston in 1768, who sold 
Werrington about the year 17^8-9 to Hugh, Duke of 
Northumberland. 

William Mobts, the eldest son of Morys ap Morgan, 
was a Captain Boyal Navy, time of Queen Elizabeth ; he 
m. a dau. of the Devonshire family of Martyn, leaving a 
son. 

William Mobbioe, Capt. B.N., m. Jane, dau. of John 
Castell, of Ashbury, co. Devon (Arms, Ar. three towers 
triple- towered gu.), leaving three sons William and 
Bezaliel, d. s. p., and 

Salmon Mobioe, Vice-Admiral of the White, a distin- 
guished naval officer, purchased Betshaager, co. Kent, in 
1712. From this date the family do not seem to have been 
connected with the Western counties. Fifth in descent 
from Admiral Morrice is Frederick L. H. Morr«oe^ Esq., of 
Ditchingham Hall, co. Suffolk, the present representative 
of the family. 

I may here mention William MoBBis,Esq.,who olaimod 
to be seventh in descent from Morys ap Morgan. He pur- 
chased Fishleigh, near Hatherleigh, co. Devon, in 1784. By 
his wife, a Miss Cholmeley, he was father of Wm. 
Cholmklet Mobbib, Esq., of Fishleigh, m. Jane, da. of 
James Veale, Esq., nf Parsford, co. Devon, and had a son 
Lieut. -Colonel William Mobbis, C.B., one of the 
Balaklava heroes, a very inteiesting account of whom will 
be found in ** The Victoria Cross in the Crimea." He 
died in India, in 1858. 

The family is now represented I believe, by Lieut. 
Maurice M. Morris, B.A. 

I should much like to be put in communication with 
any member of this family. 

With regard to my own family which claims descent 
from Capt. William Morys, KN., the only members of it 
connected with the Western Counties, to merit a notice, 
are Mr. Bobebt Mobbis, for many years in the Bank of 
England, Plymouth, who died in 1877, aged 90. John 
Bow Mobbis, cousin of the above, Lieut. -Commander of 
the Insolent, gun-brig (which vessel he commanded at the 
destruction of the French shipping in Aix Beads, April, 
1809), who married, May 7, 1805, Mary, third daughter of 
Mr. William Soady, merchant, of Plymouth. 
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GaoBOi HiLUXB UOBBjB, ion of the aboTo, born at 
Devonport, Sth Fefanuury, 1806. The Uoited Service 
Maga&iie for 1829 has this notice of him in the Obituary : 
•^*' Febmary 22, onboard His Siajesty's ship Primrose, at 
Hierra Leone, in the 24th year of his age, Mr. George 
Hillier Morris, Attistant Master of that ship, of African 
fever, brought on by his exertions in oondaoting the slave 
prizes to Sierra Leone. He was the eldest son of Com- 
mander Morris, R.N., and by his death the Primrose has 
lost a valuable young officer." 

Johu Ignatius Morris, second son of the Rev. George 
Seulthorpe Morris, Vicar of Bretfortoo, Worcester, 
cousin of the preceding, Major and Gunnery Instructor, 
Rjyal Marine Light Infantry, Stoaehouse, Plymouth. 

My father (Commander Walter Windyer Morris) was 
for two years an officer of the Swift Packet, lieutenant- 
Oommander D. Welch, on the Falmouth station. 
* A TuMre of Osmarvotiahlre. 

Southampton. G. T. Windykb Mobbis. 

ADMIU4L Bbookino. — I am sorry I am unhble to help 
*' A Young Plymouthian " farther, as Marshall does not 
give the date or place of the death of Admiral Brooking. 

G. T. WiNDTEB Mobbis. 

FiGUBSB ON THX SOBEBN AT UOBOBOUOH CHUBOH. 

— Mr. Clements has fallen into the pardonable 
error of supposing that the costumes of ancient paintinn 
and drapery of old ecclesiastical sculpture afford some 
key to the date of the scenes illustrated. 
Such is really the case as regards the 
time the work was actually executed, and practised eyes 
can tell thereby the precise age in which the artist toiled. 
But costume is no duo to the story itself, as will be 
readily understood when I say that we find representa- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin, in the 15th century, for 
instance, apparelled in the 15th century costume. 
Without remembering at the present moment the 
Ugboroogh scrsen painting^ particularly, I may say that 
Mr. Clements's concise description is sufficiently clear to 
individualize them. (1). The man stripped and tied to a 
tree, whilst persecutors shoot him to death with arrowvi is 
probably S. Bdmimd, King of East Anglia. He was 
defeated at Holne, in Suffolk, by the invading Danes, and 



on November 20, A.D. 870, was bound to a tree and shot 
to death by arrows. In andent representations, an arrow 
is often shown piercing his royal crown, and a wolf stands 
near. He was canonised, and a great church and 
monastery were built over his shrine, whilst the town 
which sprung up around was called Bury St. Edmunds : 
or the painting may posubly represent St. Sebastian, who 
on January 20, A.D. 288 was condemned to be shot to 
death by arrows. He is the patron saint of pestilence— a 
plague is generally symbolized by arrows. (2). A female 
is mentioned with a sword at the be^k of h^r head. This 
will no dorbt be S. Lucy (she is also often shown holding 
her eyes on a dish). She died on December 13, A.D. 
303 — condemned as a Christian to be burnt alive. A great 
fire was built around her, but failed to 
harm the girl. At this, an enraged soldier 
struck her on the back of the neck with a sword, and she 
fell dead. She is the patron saint of Syracuse, and 
against all diseases of the eye. (3). The good person with 
the sword in her breast is probably S. Justina, of Padua, a 
Christian virgin who died Octooer 7, A.D. 303, and of 
whom it is recorded : — *' she gladly opened her arms to 
receive the stroke, and fell, pierced through her bosom by 
a sword. "(4.) The unfortunate young person who is having 
the nails of her fingers and toes plucked out, whilst she 
holds the pincers in her own hands, is very likely S. 
Agatha, who succumbed on February 5, A.D. 251, after 
the most frightful tortures. At Henry VU.'s chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, and at Winchester Cathedral, she is 
shown with tongs dragging off her own breasts by the nipple. 
It ever has been, and it is still the custom to individualize 
saints and martyrs by placing the emblem of their par- 
ticular torture in their hand or by thdr dde. Thus :•*- 
SS. Proculus, Martina and Mathias, have axes — S9. 
Andrew, Philip, John Gualberto— John de Malba^ 
Miniato, Clara, Margaret, Apollinaris, Maurice^ 
— Oswald, &c., drosses — SS. Bernard, Norbert^ 
Genevieve, Gudula, &c., devils — SS. Leonard, Balbina, 
Radegunda, &c., fetters— SS. Ambrose, Pervasius, &c. 
Scourges — SS. Cy^irian, Pantdeon, Paul, Thomas k 
Becket, Peter, Barbara, Euphemia, &c., swords. 
Exeter. Habbt Hbhs. 



^otB$ to tl\e j§Utt$trHHotis, cSf 



Plymouth Municipal Abms.— In the "Hbtory of 
Plymouth" by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A.. (Luke, 1873), 
the author gives a most useful and interesting chapter 
upon the Insignia of the Borough. From this we select 
the following passages, as describing the '*arms.'' On 
another occasion we hope to publish some notes on the 
"seals," together with illustrations of some ancient 
specimens : — " Plymouth of late years seems to have had 
a deddfd penchant for altering and adding to, without any 
real authority, its armorial insignia. Thus, oup circular 
seal, bears a shield with the arms of the borough supported 
by two lions rampant ; the crest, a sheaf composed of 
seven swords, spears, and battie axes, between two flags, 
dexter and sinister, each bearing the Union Jack, the 



whole issuing from a cannon's mouth, and an assemblage 
of cannon balls, etc. ; the motto, on a ribbon beneath the 
supporters, Tfirrit fortUBima est nomen Jehova; while 
the present official seal (which by the way is one of those 
modern abominations adopted by corporations and other 
official bodies, a stamp for paper, and not a ** seal " in any 
sense of the word) differs materially from it. This seal is 
circular in form, two-and-quarter inches in diameter, and 
may be thus described. At the base of the field are 
waves of the sea, upon which is the hull of a ship, having 
a flag of the cross of St. George at its stern. Above the 
hull, on a shidd, are the arms of the borouirh (a saltire 
between four castles) with two lions rampant guardant as 
supporters, behind each of which, their tails twining 
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arQund ihem, stands an empty beacon. The crest (if so it 
may be called) is as follows : a beacon of Are in the centre, 
between six fla^ three dexter and three sinister, each 
charged with the arms of the borough and typifying the 
six municipal wards into which the town is divided ; the 
whole issuing out of a ducal coronet. Around the seal in 
the inner circle is the motto, Turrii fortisaima estnomen 
JehowEf with a lion passant guardant af* the base. The 
outer circle bears the legend " Common Seal of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Ply- 
mouth, 1835." The general design of the insignia here de- 
scribed was made by Lieutenant-Oolonel Oharleii Hamilton 
Smith, and will be pretty well understood by the accom- 
panying official engraving of the arms. Among the other 
seals is a Mayor's seal, one-and-a-quarter inches by one 
inch, well executed, with the entire design here described, 
filling its whole surface, but without any lettering what- 
ever ; a droular seal three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
being simply a fantastically shaped shield with the arms 
of the borough; and a small oval seal, of much the same 
poor design." Mr. R. N. Worth in his <* History of Ply- 
mouth '* (Brendon, 1871), referring to the ancient fortifi- 
cations, says:— *' From this old *castie quadrate' the 
arms of the town, a saltire between four castles, are con- 
fddered to have been derived. The saltire is now 
understood to be vert and the casUes 
sable, the coat being popularly blazoned, 
argent, a saltire vert between four casties sable ; but 
there are some grounds for beUeving that originaUy the 
saltire was sable also. A manuscript in the British 
Museum gives as an earlier coat a ship with three masts, 
without sails or yard-arms, and a fiaming beacon. The 
motto is variously stated, " Turris fortUHma est nomen 
Jehova^ or •TeAovo." Reference might also be made to an 



interesting paper by Mr. R. N. Worth, entitled *' Some 
Notes on the Ancient Heraldry of Plymouth," published 
in the Transactions of the Plymouth Institution, 1877-8 ; 
also to a paper by Mr. A. J. Jewers, F.S.A. on the 
same subject in the Transactions of the same Institution 
1872-3. The hold block of the Plymouth Arms which 
accompanies this number is the proper^ of the 
publishers of this periodical. 

We shall be glad to receive on loan, for future purposes 
of illustration, blocks of the arms of other corporate towns 
in Devon and Cornwall, together with descriptive notes. 
We are sorry that it is not in our power at present to 
furnish illustrations to Mr. Chanter's interesting articles 
on "Municipal Insignia, Barnstaple." 

Arms of Dartmouth. •^Dr. Newman contributed a paper 
**0n the Antiquity of Dartmouth "to the DartmoHth 
meeting of the Devonshire Association (1869), in which he 
makes the following remarks concerning the arms of the 
borough :— '* The first charter that now exists, which gare 
Dartmouth the power of choodng a Mayor and Alder- 
man, was given by Edward lU., about 1341. Tliis is the 
time when it is supposed to have rcoeived its noble 
shield— a king in a boat. The older seal used by the 
mayors, differs from the present one in this respect — there 
are no lions in it. The lions are said to have been added 
by King Richard IIL, in reward for signal service rendered 
by the town in time of war. It is curious to observe the 
relative proportions of the king and the lions in former 
and presAut times ; the king in the shield is evidently 
bigger than the two lions taken together. Is it that the 
race of kings has degenerated, or that lions have de- 
creased insise?" The illustration of the "Arms of 
Dartmouth " given in the present issue is from a block 
kindly lent by Mr. R. Cranford, publisher, Dartmouth. 
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LORN A DOONE." 



Severftl inqoiries baving been made in tbe Wettem 
Antiquary as to the ground-work of the above romance, I 
delayed replying thereto as requested by the editor, iu 
hopes that the author, or some one inspired by him, might 
have volunteered a communioation ; but, as the requests 
axe again repeated, I am induced to offer a few notes, 
with transcripts, of some legends bearing on the subject, 
which, with a few entries in local records, are the only 
foundations I l^ave been able to trace for the story. 

I certainly cannot venture to assert that the gifted 
author may not have had access to sources of information 
which have not come under my notice, but I believe it 
will be found that the incidents and life-like pictures of 
character and localities so grai>htcally narrated are founded- 
much more on a fertile imagination than on actual his- 
torical or topographical details. 

Descended from an old Devonshire family, long settled 
as landowners in the wild and remote parishes bordeHng'l 
on tbe moor, his grandfather and uncle, having also been 
during their lives rectors of ''Charles," and his father, 
incumbent of Ashford, near Barnstaple, where he diea 
about 1859, it may well be that Mr. R. D. Blackmore's 
early associations would have made him intimately ac- 
quainted with the localities of Exmoor, and imbued him 
with its legends and traditions— though from tbe accident of 
his birth having occurred out of Devon, be cannot be 
claimed as a Devonshire man in the restricted sense of 
being born there. 

Of course, a perfect historical novel should observe the 
imiti^ of time and place, as well as of persons and inci- 
dents ; but this, Mr. Blackmore, in his preface to "Lorna 
Doone " specially disclaims. He has, however, skilfully 
welded several distinct, but rather meagre, local tradi- 
tions, and some better-known historical and local details, 
as well as the general political history of the period, into 
a connected story endowed with such intense vitality and 
picturesque surroundings — embodying well-known local 
names, both of persons and places, and introducing the 
Exmoor dialect and forms of speech with a vividness of 
description so Ufe-like, as to leave his readers undei the 
impression that '* Loma Doone " is a veritable history, 
perhaps somewhat coloured in description, and that the 
scenes of the various events, described as taking place in 
North Devon, were accurate pictures of the scenery to be 
found in the recesses of Exmoor. Hence, the disappoint- 
ment which has so often been felt by pilgrims visiting 
Lynton, in expectation of tracing out and following the 
incidents of the story, many having returned from a vain 
search without even finding the Doone valley at all ; and, 
the reader who does not wish to break the charm, had 
better refrain from inquiring too closely either into the 
veracity of the personal details, or endeavouring to realise 
the exactitude of the localities depicted, as they ars for 
the most part rather imaginative than reaL 



After Mr. Blackmore*s explanatory preface, it seems 
scarcely right to dissect or criticise this book, except so 
far as to evince the skill displayed in constructing and 
embellishing his story, but as the Doone valley Mid 
surroundings are, independently of the interest attached 
to tbe romance, also subjects of a curious arctueologioal 
speculation, and as some readers of the Western Antiquary 
appear anxious to know to what extent the actual sites 
agree with the ronantic descriptions, I will advert to the 
topographical part of the subject, after giving the tradi- 
tionary legends on which I believe the sto^ \a principally 
founded. The first efforts to collect and preserve 
these legends were made, more than half a century since, 
by the then vicar, his h'iends, and a professional gentleman 
living at Lynton, who made notes and oommitt^ several 
of them to writing, of which I maJe copies just forty-five 
years ago. No doubt, others have done the sams, as they 
have appeared, more or less fully, in local guide-booksl 
and portions of them (with considerable lib^Htty dressing) 
have been used elsewhere. The ooUectots of the legends 
stated, that these traditions were those generally talked 
over and preserved among the elder cottagers, out that 
the details, as written down, were mainly gathered from 
an old woman named Ursula Johnson, a reputed witoh, 
and they then go on to say: — **The recent introduction 
of candles into the cottages of the neighbouring poor, 
has tended greatly to produce tbe most Lkment- 
able decay of legendary lore; the old house- 
wife, crouching over tbe smouldering turf, no longer 
enlivens the tedious winter evening with well-remembmd 
tales of the desperate deeds of the outlaw, or the wonders 
wrought by the witches or wise men, and many of these 
curious legends are in danger of being consigned to utter ob- 
livion, unless immediately collected from the old peasants, 
who are falling fast ; their children being by far too much 
engrossed by the Jacobin publications of the day to pay 
any attention to these memorials of the days of yore. 
From these causes, much has already been lost, and tbe 
only accounts we have been able to collect are, as 
foUows":— 

[I have given the quotation, written half a century 
since, as foreshowing what has come t3 pass, and which 
the Western Antiquary is intended, in some degree, to 
remedy.] 

THB LSOKND OF THB DOOMBS OF BADGKWOBTHT. 

Among the extensive tracts of mountain wMoh 
surround the forest of Exmoor, far from the halnta- 
tions of man, and scarce known by name to any but 
the semi-barbarous shepherd, or the huntsman, is the 
beautiful wood of Badgeworthy, oommonly called 
Badgery. Though still one of the most favourite haunts 
of the forest deer, it has been decreasing in sise for many 
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years, and its former boandaries, as pointed out by some 
of the older shepherds, far exceed its present dimensions. 
The ruins of a sort of rude village, long forsaken and 
deserted, mav be traced in an adjoining valley, which, 
before the destruction of the timber, must have been a 
spot 'exactly suited to the wan tr of its wild inhabitants. 
^Aradition statt's that it consisted of eleven cottages, and 
was, about the time of the Commonwealth, the dwelling- 
place of the Doones, a daring and successful gang of 
robbers who were the terror of the country around, and 
who, for a long time, escaped undetected among the wild 
bleak hills of Exmoor, where few thought it safe, or even 
inucticable, to follow them. They were not natives of 
this part ef the country, but having been disturbed by 
the Revolutions, suddenly entered Devon, and erected the 
village alluded to. 

It ^as known, from the first, by the inhabitants of the 
n<?i{!hbouring parishes, that the place was inhabited by 
robbers, but the fear which their deeds inspired in the 
minds of the i)eaaant8, prevented them from interfering. 
The idea was prevalent that, before leaving their 
previous homes, they had been men of distinction, and 
not common peasants. Only a feMr accounts of the 
actions of the Doones have beeh collected, and are as 
follows : — 

The site of a house may still be seen on a part of the 
forest called the Warren, which is said to have belonged 
to a person styled "The Squire," who was robbed and 
murdered by the Dooues. 

A farmhouse called Tanwor thy, near the Lynton and 
Porlock-road, was beset by them one night, but a woman 
firing on them from an upper window, with a duck -gun, 
they retreated ; and blood was tracked the next morning 
for several miles in the direction of Badgery. (A very 
ancient gun, nearly nine feet long, with a matsh-Iock, 
Btill remains at Yanwor^hy Farm, which was purchased 
by the late Mr. Halliday, and is preserved there as a relic 
of the Doones, and is suggested to be the same gun 
mentioned in tha legend.) 

They broke into and robbed a house at Ex ford, in the 
evening, just before dark — there was only a woman-ser- 
vant in the house and a child — the woman concesled her- 
self in the oven, but the Doones murdered the child, and 
the woman from her concealment heard them make to the 
infant the barbarous remark, which has ever since been 
kept alive as a couplet in the district : — 
" If any one asks who killed thee. 
Tell 'em 'twas the Doones ef Badgery." 
It was for this murder that the whole country rose in 
arms against them, and, going to their village in great 
haste, succeeded in capturing or destroying the whole 
gang. 

This incident is also related in a graphic article on 
Exmoor which appeared in *' Eraser's Magazine," more 
than twenty years ago, and professed to have been told to 
a tourist by a peat-cutter on the moor, but whose tale had 
unmistakably received considerable literary dressing. The 
Dooues are there described, as **a fierce gang of 
marauders, infamous in woodland story, at whose names 
the Exmoor children quake, and repent them full sore of 
their evil deeds. One stormy day, these ancient 
freebooters appeared before a lone barton and burst the 
frail protection of bolt and bar, knowing that the farmer 
was absent. Only a little child and servant girl were 
left in the house, and their fate was quickly determined. 
The girl, more discreet than valorous, hid herself in the oven, 
which was of patriarchal size, and, for her sake, one may 
trust, was not hot. From the biding place she beard the 
remainder of the story. 

The Doones being very hungry and not over nice, 
finding nothing eatable in the cupboard, laid hands on 
the unfortunate infant— cooked hun and ate him with 
much unction and dispatch, and whilst they washed down 
his remnants with some of his father's old ale,cbanted the 
following refrain, by« way, one may suppose, of rlirge and 
epitaph :— 

" If any one ask who 'twas that eat thee. 
Tell them— the Doones of BAdgeworthy.' 
If this is not a pure inventi<m of the writer of the ariiole 
in " FVaaer," it shows how largely traditions vary and 



extend themselves in the telling, when they even 
change robbers into cannibiJs. Some personal descriptions 
in the same ai tide would seem to shadow forth two of the 
characters in the romance — for neither of whom is there 
any authority in the existing tnulitione — ^the peat-cutter 
himself is there described as *' a strong stalwart giant 
bronzed with sun and rain — a descendant of the aboriginal 
Briton, ruddy-featured, with raven*black unkempt bur 
and piercing black eyei," and the peat-cutter's dau^ter, as 
a girl of six summers— of the old British type of form— a 
strange beauty, which still lingers in the far West, lithe 
and limber, gracetul and energetic in every movement, 
black-haired and eye-lashed, with a soft sun-lit complexion 
and a bright intelligence in her dear dark eyes." 

Here b the ideal of ** Lorna Doone " herself, as she 
first appears in the romance. 



LVOBND OF FAQOUS AND HIS 8TRAWBBBBT HOBSK. 

Faggus was a native of North Molton, and by trade a 
blacksmith, but having engaged in a Isw-sntt, he was 
ruined and obliged to leave his home. He then turned 
gentleman-robber, and for many years collected contribu- 
tions on the highways, sometimes in company with a 
person called Penn, but more frequently alone. Many 
stories are current about his famous enchanted strawberry 
horse which rescued him from all sorts of dangers, and it 
was chiefly through this, that Faggus escaped for so great 
a length of time. On one occasion, a larfpe party of 
farmers arranged to ride home from Barnstaple Fair 
together, expressly to avoid Faggus, who was said to be 
then on the road. However, when they arrived at 
Leworthy pout on the top of Bratton Down, Faggus rode 
up — a cockeil putol in each band— and the reins lying 
loose on the ntfck of his strawberry horse, and threatened 
them with instint death, if they did not deposit their 
money-bags at the fool; of the post. The farmers all 
obeyed in silent awe, and Faggos rode off with the booty. 
He was once seized whilst sitting at an ale-honse at 
Simonsb'itb, but, at his shrill whistle, his invaluable 
horve broke down the stable-door, rushed into the house, 
and after seriously maltreating the constables with his 
hoofs and teeth bore off his master in triumph. 

Hewas at one time recognised in Barnstaple and dosely 
pursued to the bridge, where he was met by constables 
who blocked up the other end. Seeing his escape thus cot 
off, he boldly put his horse to the parapet of the bridge, 
which he cleared, aud swam off down the river and 
escaped. 

Intelligence being received at Exford that Faggus 
would pass tLat way at a certain time, a number of men 
were stationed by the road to seize him. They had net 
been long at their post when Faggus rode up to a complete 
disguise — " Prayi my good friends," says he, '* May 1 ask 
you for what purpose you are gathered here in snch num- 
bers ?" On being answered that they were waiting to catek 
Faggus, he replied that that he knew him well for a great 
rascal, and volunteered to wait and helpthem inarrestinghim. 
After a little more conversation, he asked what firearms 
they had, and then suggested that they should be dis- 
chsrged, as the dampness of the morning might have in- 
jured the powder and priming. This advice was followed 
and directly the guns were put hors de combalfhe produced 
his pistols, and having declared his name, robbed nis terri- 
fied adversaries and galloped away. 

It being discovered that he was oonoealed in a house at 
Porlock, the inhabitants assembled, armed themsdves 
with guns, pitchforks, scythes, and other rustic weapons, 
surrounding the house in formidable array, shouting, 
" Faggus is taken !" But they were mistaken, for the door 
suddenly opening, he rushed forth on his 
strawberry horse, and dashing through the crowd, regard* 
less of the blows and shots aimed at him from all sides, 
disappeared — ^leaving them agape at his daring. 

He was at length captured in an alehouse at Ezbridger 
in the following manner :— He was tracked there, and a 
constable, equipped as an old beggar-womao, entered the 
room where Faggus was sitting drinking, wln^ 
witii his xumaX kindness, ordered the vagrant some liquor. 
However, at a preconcerted signal, the oonttaUe knocked 
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the ^h^ir from under FagguB, and othen rushed in before 
he could recover his legs, fastened one 
-end of a rope to his feet, and hoisted 
him up to the baoon-rack. He gave his shrill whistle, but 
it was in vain ; at che same moment that his master 
was seourcMl, the poor horse was shot in the stable, for, it 
was the common belief Uiat he could never be injured 
while the enchanted horse lived. 

All was now over with poor Faggus ; he was hanged at 
Taunton at the next Assizes. Throughout his whole 
career, not one act of cruelty was ever laid to his 
charge, and many were the benefits he conferred on sick 
and distressed persons. Like Robin Hood, he took from 
the rich and gave to the poor. 

Some other versions of the legend treat Faggus's long 
-escape as a ca^e of witchcraft, and describe the strawberry 
Jiorse as a ** familiar," preserving his master by enchant- 
ment ; the supposed beggar-woman that seized Faggus, 
being a "white witch," who broke the enchantment by 
his confederate shooting the steed at the same moment 
that his owner was captured, and thus breaking the spell 
that they could only live or die together. This belief is re- 
ferred to in chapter sixty-five of "Lorna boone." 

It will be noted that most of the incidents of these 
legends are introduced in some form into Mr. Blackmore's 
romance, and as in most cases he assi^med the traditions 
to be true, he occasionally emphasizes them as being so, 
-either in the text or foot-notes, ^s instances, see chapters 
thirty-six and sixiy-nine. 

There are some other traditions in this collection, but 
none have any bearing on the story of ''Lorna Doone," 
except one entitled " Legend of De Wichehalse," and that 
only by introducing the name and one of the family of De 
Wichebalse as a subsidiary character in the story. The 
legend itself only recounts some tragic incidents, in which 
^ennifred Wfaichehalse, (he daughter of Sir Edward 
Whichehalse, who took part in Monmouth's BebeUion, 
and Lord Auberly, a partisan of the king, were concerned ; 
but from wMch legend somA notes as to the rebellion and 
the fighting in the West might have been ouUed. It need 
Aot, therefore, be further noticed here. 

Besides these legends, I am not aware of any actual 
liistoric details or authority as to the Doones, who they 
originally were, and whether disbanded soldiers or not, or 
where they came from, before they settled in the valley, 
which in those days was far more retired and difficult of 
access than at present. But Mr. Blackmore appears to 
have picked up a few stray facts and sayings still current 
on the moor, in addition to the legends, and has em- 
bodied them here and there, so as to increase the local 
Terisimilitade, and tnis is especially the case in the names 
of his characters which are mainly those common to the dis- 
trict ; Ridd, Fry, Hooper, and others are numerous in all 
the surrounding parishes. But on the publication of the 
book it excited no little stir among some of the rustic 
actual owuers of the names, who hastened to repudiate 
Jmowing anything about what "Master Blackmore had 
*' zed all about *em." In the case of two of the main 
•characters *' John Ridd " and Nicholas Snow," some 
over-zealous friends of the latter gentleman 
^who is an actual personage residing at, and the owner of 
extensive estates in Oare, and around as far as the Doone 
▼alley, and whose predecessors have always been tiie 
principal landowners there, preserving the same name 
«nd surname for generations) witxed veiy warm at what 
shey thought the unwarrantable use of the squire's 
name, and of what was said about him in the book, and 
went so far as to prove by the parish registers, that such 
A person as John Kidd had never existed in the parish, 
and never held an inch of land there. The Ridd family, 
however, are very uncommon in other moorland parishes, 
■ome of them well-known as a stout, stalwart race, and 
noted wiestlers, and thence, no doubt, the description of 
John Ridd was drawn. The special forenames given to the 
different members of the Doones are all purelv imaginary, 
■tm well as the heroine, Lorna Doonc^ herself, who is, in 
laot, the most improbable character in the whole story. 



The graphic account of the great frost, which the 
author names as of 1686, is pos^bly founded on facts, 
though I do not find any full accounts of it recorded in 
local chronicles. Ourious notes, however, as to severe 
winters, occur in some old diaries under the years 1607 
and 1676 :— "In 1607, i^ut a fortnight before Cbristmasi 
began the hard frost, which continued about five weeks : 
victuals were so frozen they would take no salt ; the oold 
meat kept over night was so hard, that it could not be cut 
to be eaten— for I had a piece of beef roasted on New 
Year's Day and kept, and then I was driven to take a 
spit and put the end thereof in the fire, and heat it red- 
hot, and so got hiui in the flesh." Everything was 
dear by reason of sharp cold. Hay sold for eight and 
nine shillings a truss, and many cattle died for want of 
fodder. " In 1676, the frost is again recorded as so great 
that the oldest man then living did never knowe the like, 
for everything was so hard that meat could only be 
roasted ; because they could get no water for to boyle the 
Pot." The latter of these frosts was just the period 
described in the story, and the earlier one about the time 
named in the foot-note to chapti^r forty-one. But the 
narrative on this point is not very impiobable or highly 
drawn beyond what would often occur in this bleak, cold 
district in olden days (^ hen farming was much rougher 
than at present); draining, planting, and enclosures 
having certainly modified the climate of late years. 

The curious episodes as to mining, and the search for 
gold on Exmoor, can also scarcely be said to be much 
overdrawn, only slightly shifting the locality to 
Oballacombe, on one side of the moor, for gold, and 
Gombmartin on the other, for silver. Iron mines and 
manganese exist, and are oocasionaUy worked in many 
places, all of which from time immemorial have been 
matters 3f great excitement and interest to the moormen 
and landowners. Indeed, some of the ancient works, of 
which no traditions remain, except as combined with pixy 
and fairy-lore, are still matters of curious antiquarian 
speculation ; one tradition being a not uncommon one in 
other places, that the trees in the forest were cut down by 
the ancients to smelt the ore. 

I have, of course, in these notes, limited myself to the 
purely local, not in any way criticising or trenching 
on the historical and miscellaneous portions of the 
romance, or tbe literary constiuction of the story in 
generaL It now only remains to revert to the topo- 
graphical features and their bearing on the plot of the 
romance. 

The general geographical details and descriptions of the 
district and of places, are fairly accurate ; making allow- 
ance for the requirements of the plot. It is the Doone 
valley itself or glen, as the author calls it, which has most 
puzzled and disappointed visitors. Many of the special 
features describea as appertaining to it, may be fojind in 
various parts of this really mmantlc district, but not 
grouped togethei' in the way set out in chaps. 4—15, and 
elsewhere. It consequently has frequently occurred that 
strangers have passed the valley without recognizing it. 
There are no " sheer cliffs standing around it " — no steep 
and gliddening stairway" — no rocky clift forming the 
portal or Dooue-gate, or narrow gully at one end and 
water-slide at the other—" no " gnarled roots" or trees 
surrounding it, which visitors fonoly believing in a literal 
description, are looking out for. Even the cottages or 
huts are little more than mere foundations, 
scarcely distinguishable among the cUbris of loose stones, 
brambles, and other growths around them. In fact, the 
valley is very similar to many other combes ; a mere de- 
pression between the rolling hiUs — carrying a small stream- 
let rising from boggy ground, not far above, down to 
Badge worthy water. The former picturesqueness and 
solitude of the spot is also much destroyed by an unsightly 
square whitewashed house built of late years in the upper 
part of the valley and by a modem division-fence having 
been carried right through the valley, close to the stream, 
dividing it into two unequal parts. These features sadly 
mar the wildnesa which formerly oharatterized the place. 
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However, vlsitortt in search af the pioture8(][ue need not 
despair, as there are several plaoes in the neiebbourhood. 
which either separately or together, may well have been 
taken as the types of Mr. Blaokmore's clever description. 
Only half-a-mile lower down Badgewortby water, on the 
left, is a small narrow cleft or watercourse carry tni( another 
tributary streamlet, which baa some of the peculiarities 
attributed to the Doone Glen, and has of late been called 
the Raven's Olen. But the actual deHoription of the 
irater-sUde and rushing torrents, enclosed by unapproach- 
able cliffs, is more probably derived from some parts of the 
ravine and torrent of the East Lynn, bet weed Brendon and 
Watersmeet, a little below the Rockford Hotel, than 
which, anything more wild and romantic can scarcely he 
oonoeived. Again, very near Brendon Village, on the 
road to Oare, a few hundred yards to the right, is a small, 
but steep, wooded gorge, with a streamlet leaping down, 
well worth the rather diflScuIt climb throuRb it to the 
hill above, called by the rather common -place name of 
Orocombe's Copse. These are only a few instances out 
of many that ma} be traced by the tourist. The Doone 
valley itself is nearly six miles from Lynton, and con- 
siderably more from Simonsbath, Ohallaoombe, or 
other means of access to it. It may be driven 
to from Lynmouth, as far as Malmsmead, 
and thence on ponies or foot through a path following the 
Badgewortby river a couple of mues or more, between 
Oare deer-park and Badgewortby wood, and passing the 
Raven's glen, until it meets the Doone stream — the 
Poone valley being at right angles— or by a nearer but 
rougher road, diverging from Brendon Village, rising the 
hill on the right, and thence crossing the common to the 
oundary- wall through a gate,and descending by a steep path 
to the Raven's Olen. This requires a guide ; but the roost 
beautiful though longer route from Lynmouth is by a 
footpath from Watersmeet up the valley of the East Lyu 
to Brendon. To reach it from Simonsbath or elsewhere 
on that side, the Moor-road must be diverged from, at 
Brendon Two Gkites, whence a pathway leads down to the 
upper part of the Doone valley. 

The East Lyn is formed by the junction of two 
streams, Oare Water and Badgewortby Water, 
which meet near Bfalmsmead, and there again are fed by 
a great number of streamlets which drain this pidc of the 
moor and neighbouring commons, and trickle down 
through almost every combe. The Badgewortby water is, 
perhaps, the most romantic, and is the district most fre- 

S[uented bv the red deer. The Doone valley used to be a 
avourite haunt for them until the herdeman's cottage was 
built there. It is of very limited extent ; it* entire 
breadth at the mouth only a few hundred yards, and, per- 
haps, a quarter of a mile long. It has no special features 
to distinguish it from other small combes or goils in this 
part of the moor, except that it is partially overspread 
with stones and rocky fragments, instead of the miry 
sedgy bottom that they generally have, and also, from 
there being near its centre where it embouches on the 
larger valley of Badgewortby, a singular lletaohed hillock, 
some 60 or 70 feet high, which appears to be a glacier 
moraine, similar to those often found in Switzerland at the 
mouths of valleys. Another of the same character may 
be noticed at the mouth of a lateral valley nearer Malms- 
mead, and there are probably others elsewhere. These 
form a peculiar feature of the Exmoor hills specially in- 
teresting to geologists in connection with the glacier period. 
The loose rocks and stones which litter the valley are 
probably the outcrop or " elitter" of the moraine. 
This hiUock, no doubt, suggested the look-out station de- 
scribed in the romance, as the place where a sentinel was 
posted. 

The so-called Doone's houses are mostly among those 
rooks, and all of them, exoept one or two, are to the west 
of the streamlet, and between it and the moraine. They 
seem to have been small irregular huts, from ten to 
fifteen feet square, and there are remains of semi-oiroular 



walls adjoining some of them, which appear to have been 
ovens. Little more than foundations from two to three 
feet high remain, which look less from the interiors being 
choked with rubbish and brambles. They were all built of 
rough, but apparently selected, stones, without any cement 
visible. The most^ingular and important building is near 
the mouth of the valley, and is commonly called the 
Ban(i ueting Hall. This must have been a large rectangular 
structure, perhaps fifty feet by thirty, and is rather more 
perfect than the huts, and apparently better built. 

Directly facmg the valley, and across Badgewortby 
Water, commences a broad terraced platform or roadway 
which ascends the Deer Park and Oare Common by a well- 
s^raded slope, and continues in a direct line to Oare, and 
then apparently points towards Countesbury Earth- 
works, which have been pronounced by the 
BUhop of Gloyne, Imd antiquarians generally, to be 
a decided Roman camp of an extensive character, if not 
a permanent station, and the only one communicating 
with the sea in this district This is what is called in 
the romance the Doone track, or Doones' ^ path, and is 
commonly known by that name. As seen in perspective 
from a little distance, the grand and regular proportions 
of the work are very marked, but its breadth and long 
disuse as a road, its surface being covered with grass or 
obflcured by heather and scrub, renders it less distinguish- 
able when Learer, or attempting to trace its course. 
Thia line of road after crossing Badgewortby Water, would 
have run directly through theDoone Valley, and the track still 
continues beyond, in an exmct line towards the important 
square Roman work, called Shoulsborough Castle, in High 
Bray, nearChallacombe, which, with its praetoiiumwd tiiple 
entrenchments are still in a remarkable state of prcj^ervation. 
This moorland district is studded with earthworks and 
tumuli, many of which are ataumed to be Roman works, and 
others, from their circular shape, as early British or 
Celtic. Among the first. Hoi well Castle, with its long en- 
trenchments ; Stock Castle and Oldburrow, near Glen- 
thorne ; and of the latter ttay be instanced Ring Castle, 
Beara C%stle, South Stock, and some ungular works at 
Parracombe and Charles. There are strong grounds for 
! believing the Doones' track to have been the main Roman 
highway from the fortress on the coast to the interior. I, 
however, here only wish to call the attention of anti- 
quaries to a theory propounded as to the Doone valley. 
That the huts, stated in the legend as having been built 
bv the Doones, are really of very much greater antiquity, 
and that their position in the line of an ancient 
road, as well as their character, render it probable 
that they form the site of an aboriginal 
British town or settlement, and that the Doones took ad- 
vantage of the remains as shelter for themselves, during 
their residence there. This is not the time or place to 
raise a discussion on the point, and the facts require to be 
more exactly ascertained and verified ; but I strongly re- 
commend the subject to antiquarians visiting Exmoor. 
This deaoription of the valley and its surroundings is only 
a rough one, the measurements and dis^ anoea are only ap- 
proximate and miwt not be depended on, aa I bare only 
paid one hasty visit to the spot since "Lorna Doone 
made it famous. Thirty or forty years since, in my hunt- 
ing days, I was very familiar with the locality, but my 
mind was then more absorbed in the sport than in the hia- 
torical and other details of the burroundings. The valley, 
however, and indeed, the whole district, was then much 
more wild and picturesaue than at present. Many of the 
stones of the huts have, I am told, been used for erecting the^ 
fence and the unsigbtly house which now spoils the Doone^ 
Olen. It may, however, in conclusion, be episodically . 
noted, that, on the occasion of the Prince of Walea hunting 
on Exmoor, a year or two rince, the stag soiled, or took to 
water, at Badgewortby, almoat directhr oppoaite the 
Doone valley, where he waa taken— the Prince being well 
up, and giving the final coup. 
Fort Hill, Barnstaple. J. R. Chantkb. 
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THE POPULAB ANTIQUITIES OF 
CORNWALL. 

FASTS AND FBBITyALB. 

Shrove Tuesday, or Pancake Day.^Though the feast 
before fait ii not so marked by nproatious merriment and 
unreatrained frolic as in Pre-Beformation times, faint 
tfaoee of old camlTal jet remain among us in secluded 
towns and villages. At the Scilly Islands, in Heath's 
time (1750), it was the custom to throw at cooks on this 
day, a cruel diversion, happily now suppressed, but then 
common, as all books on popular antiquities record. The 
curious saturnalia just referred to as marking Hall Mon- 
day are thus referred to as being observed on Shrove 

Bve. 

After the throwing at cocks is over, the boys of this 
island have a custom of throwing stones, in the evening, 
againsB the doors of the dwellers' houses,— a privilege they 
daim from time immemorial, and put in practice without 
control, by way of finishing the day's sport, demanding, as 
shroving, pancakes or money. " Some of the older sort, 
exceeding the bounds of the wliimsical toleration, in the 
dusk of the evening set a bolted door or a window shutter 
at liberty by battering a breach with large pieces ot rook- 
stone, which sometimes make a job for the surgeon, as 
well as for the smith, glazier, and carpenter. And the 
way of making reprisal in such cases is by a rope drawn 
aoroM the way of these mischievous and masked batteries, 
by which they dismount their heavy artiUery, making 
them ascend off their carriages into the air, to return with 
their own weight'** 

At St. Ives it was formerly the custom for the boys on 
this day to tie stones to cords, and with these parade the 
town, slinging them against the doors, shouting aloud,— 
** Give me a pancake, now, now, now. 
Or 111 souse in your door with a row, tow, tow." 



* Heath'* account of the Islands of Scilly. p. 187. 



At present this is carried on in the lower part of the 
town only.t 

A singular custom exists in the parish of Landewednack 
which seems to have reference to a time when Carnival 
and Lent were more markedly observed than at present. 
On Shrove Tuesday the poor chUdron, from the ages of six 
to twelve, perambulate the parish, begging for Cdperra^ 
piobably an old Cornish word ; but, whatever may be its- 
meaning, they expect to receive eatables or hslfpence* 
As few refuse to give, they collect during the day a 
tolerable booty in the shape of money, eggs, buns, apples,. 
kc 

This custom has existed from time immemorial, 
but none of the inhabitants are acquainted with its origin. 
The B«v. C. A. Johns, from whom the above account is 
taken, says that in the Devonshire parishes of Marystone 
and Lamerton, the children assemble in number and make 
a house-to-house visitation, singing,— 

Pancake, Pancake ! a penny for mv labour. 
I see by the strloi^ there's a good dame within ; 
I see by the latch I shall have a good catch ; 
Give me a penny and away I be go. 
Pancakes form the usual dinner on this day. 
Bodmin. T. Q. C. 

THE WILL OF A SOMEBSETSHIKB 
YEOMAN IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. 
Although the following copy of a will can hardly be con* 
sidered as relating to a subject coming strictly within the 
limits prescribed by the WetUm Antiquary^ yet it is 
assumed that it is just one of those cases where a little 
indulgence may not unreasonably be extended, in con* 
sideration of the novel and interesting facts which » 
hitherto unpublished document of the kind may possibly 
reveal touohii&g middle-daas rural life during the 
Elizabethan age. The testator, who lived in the parish of 
Kilton, in the county of Somerset, near thesea-ooast, wae 
doubtless a descendant of a younger son of 
the Pym family, of Brymore, in the 



t Hunt's "Bomanoes and DraUsof the West ef England, 
p. 171. 
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of OanningtoD, where they had redded from 
Hhe reign of Edward I. Sir OhArles Pjnn, the eldest 
«oii of John Pym, the great patriotand Btateeiiiaii,oreated 
a baronet by Obarles II., died withoat male iaiue. It is 
reasonable to suppose that daring the period, some foar 
hundred years or more, the Pym family was located at 
Biymore, there may possibly have been several offshoots 
from so healthy and flourishing an original, and that 
John Pime, the testator, who is modestly described is the 
copy of the will as a " yonge man," might perhaps claim to 
be an indefinite kinsman of the father or grandfather of 
•* King " Pym. 

** In the name of Qod Am^n the III date of febmarie in 
the yere of or Lord Qod 1565 the Tiiith yere of the raigne 
of or Saveraigne ladie Elizabeth by the grace of Qod 
Qnene of England ffranoe and Ireland defender of the 
laithe Vor. I Xor. I, John Pime yonge man of the 
pisheofKilton withn the diooes ot Bathe and Welles 
bein^ whole of minde pfitte (perfect) of remembrance 
Do make and ordaine this my Testament and last will in 
manr (manner) and forme as foloweth, first, I beqnethe 
my scale to Almightie Gc \ and my bodie to be baeried in 
the Ohorohyard of Kilton. Itm I gene to the Oathedrall 
Oharche of Welles iiijd. Also to the Oharohe of Kilton a 
xijd. lim I gene to my sister lace Xls, A lode of wood 
and a lode of fagotts and to her children iiijsc. shepe Itm 
I gene to my brother harry my yiolett Ooate A Jerken 
clothe A skine of Backs lether A bow and xyjs. Itm 
Igeye my f etherbed to my cosen Wim. Pime if the said 
Wim. die before he come to lawf all age it shall remaine to 
Andrewe his brother. Itm I geve to the said Andrewe 
one yewe shepe Itm to John my cosen one yewe ahepe to 
Elisabeth my cosen one yewe shepe, Also to John 
hemborowe my godsonne one shepe Itm Igeve to my sister 
EUcabeth xxs. ij bz. of Rie ij bs. of barlie and iij bs. of 
otes. Itm to my cosen Jone Prolle, and Prndence her 
sister ij shepe apece And to the said Prndence iij 

lode of wall. Itm to my sister Katheren 
a lode of wood and a lode of fagotts and to her children a 
ijs. Vjd. Also I geve one store yerlinge to be soldo and 
the monie to be given to the poore Itm to John my 
brother XVjs. in parte of the come that is in the mowe A 
Bine Oote A Jerken Olothe A bowe A Qayyer and 
Arrowes and one hatte Itm I gene to my Sister Elinr. 
xxs. one heaffer iij yewes and my hoasehold staffs iij 
yards of Oanras iij poande of yarne and Ij poande of wall 
The residae of my goods not geven nor beqaethed I geve 
and bequeth to John my brother and Elinr my sister 
whom I make my trne and Uwfnll execatoars 
they to dispose of my goods, as shall seme 
to them moste convenlente to the pleasare of God and the 
wealth of my scale. To this beareth witness Bfarten 
Levassher, dark, yicar of Kilton, William Ooxe and Henry 
Onla'will (OaWerwell) with others.*' Proved hi the Arohi- 
diaoonal Coart of Taanton, 24th day of Febroary " Anno 
1^1565." Withoat doabt Andrew Pym, the testator's 
coasin, considered himself a very lucky man when he 
learned that he had been left a contingent interest in a 
feather-bed. 



Taanton. 



A. J. MOITOAT. 



WITCHCRAFT IN DEVON, 1696. 

Several years ago I sent to "Notes and Qaenes" « 
series of papen: entitled "The Folk-lore of a Oomiah 
village.'* This was afterwards included in a volame. 
** Ohoice Notes from N. and Q. Folk-lore." I felt at the 
time that the following letter was not Oomisfa, but 
inserted it as illastrative of the belief in sorcery mnd 
witchcraft then prevalent in the West of England. This 
bratal faith had in these times legal recognition as aerime 
deserving even capital panishment^ and is now far from 
dead, bat rendered comparatively harmless by an Act of 
Parliament (9 George IL, c. 5.), which pat a stop to the 
previoas wholesale baming and drowning of old crones 
whose only offences weie an evil disposition, a shrewish 
temper, a tongae given to candng, a hobbling gait, and 
several other snrroandings which made np the popnlAr 
witch. 

I think its reprodaction in year pages may interest your 
readers in Exeter and Devon generally. The case was 
tried at Exeter. 

The letter is dated September ye 14th, 1696, and 
addressed to the Bishop of Exeter (l^lawney) by 
Blaokbame. Was this Archdeacon Blaokbame ? 

The case here reported is mentioned by Hatchinson in 
his "Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft,*' and he 
gives some details which do not differ from those here 
related. It is pleasant to find from him, that poor old 
Bett Homer was aoqnitted, and that " no inconvenience 
hath followed her aoqaittaL" 

Bodmin. T. Q. OOUOH. 

"My Most Hon. Lord,— ''TrLordbhip was pleas'd to 
command me by Mastion to attend the tryal of ye witoh, 
and give yon some accoant of it. It was thns : 
Elisabeth Homer, alia$ Tamer, was arraigned on three 
several inditements for morthering Alice, the danghter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Bovet, and for pining and laming 
Sarah and Alary, danghters of ye Thomas and Elizabeth 
Bcvet. 

"The evidence given which was anything material was 
this :— Thomas Bovet, the father, swears that Alice the 
yonngest of ye three daughters, being aboat foar years 
old, was taken very ill in her belly, etc., that physitiens 
coa'd see no nataral oaase of her illness, and yet she died 
in five days. That Mary was so taken likewise. Her 
body strangely distorted, and her legs twisted like the 
screw of a gnn, that she woa*d often go with her eyes 
shnt into the fire, and say that Bett Homer drove her in : 
oontinaed thas above seven weeks. She was aboat ten 
years old. 

" That Sarah, nine years old, was taken after the same 
manner— complained of being scratoh*t in bed by a cat 
wch she said was Bett Homer, whom she describ'd 
exactly in the apparel she had on, the' the child had not 
seen her in six months before. 

"That after her imprisonment they were both tor- 
mented by pinching and biting, all ye time crying out 
stil on Bett Homer, at present the prints of pinches and 
markes of teeth appearing on their arms and cheeks (this 
point attes^ also by Jastioe Ancheeter, who was wth 
the children at ye time). That they wonld vomit pins and 
stones, two orooked pins came away in Sarah's water. 
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fiarah ory'd ont, the witch had pat a pin into her, the 
point of one appeared jnat under the iMn, and at laat it 
■came oat upon her middle finger ; ory'd oat of being 
■truok by the witch with a stick, the mark of which stroke 
appeared at the time upon her ankle. Sarah said that 
Bett Homer told her how she kill'd Alice by squeezing 
her breath out of her body, and that she had a teat on her 
left shoulder which was suok't by toads. 

"Elizabeth Bovet, the mother, depos'd in like manner 
concerning Alice, who continued ill five days, and so dy'd, 
crying out— why doe you kill me ? That Sarah and Mary 
were taken iU alternately, not able.to say their prayers, 
saying they were threatened by the witch, if they shou'd 
doe it, to be served by her as Alice was, and that she 
made 'em swear and curse. That they were both of late 
Tery hungry, and being ask*d why they were so, they said 
the head of Bett Horner came off her body, and went into 
their belly, which wou'd when they laid, so appear to be 
prodigiously swell'd, and the swelling abate all of a 
sudden, when they sayd it was gond|ont of 'em again. 
That Sarah walk't up a wall nine feet high four or five 
times backwards and forwards, her face and forepart of 
her body parallell to the ceiling of ye room, saying at the 
time that Bett Homer carry 'd her up. 



ing of witchery at all, and to disbelieve the fact of walk- 
ing up the wall which was sworn to by the mother. 

" My Lord, 

Yr Lps Most ObUg'd and 

" Most Obedient Humble Servant 

Blackbubni." 



It 



Queries. 



730.— A Dkvonbhibe Pon.--OaBthig my eyes over some 
of the issues oljoxaWeiUm Antiquary, I see frequent 
references in the Somaster M3S. to the Strode family of 
Plympton. In the Harleian MSS. there is a Devonshire 
song commencing "Thou n'ere woot riddle, neighbnr 
John," signed "WUl Stroud." Also in the same collec- 
tion is the following sonnet vrith the signatore *' W. S." 

" ICy love and I for kisses pb^'d ; 
Th«e would keeps stakes I was content; 
Bat when I wonn she would be pay'd. 
This made me sske her whaf ^e ment ; 
* Nay since I see (quoth she), you wrangle in valne 
Tske year owne Irlssos, give me mine sgaine.' " 



Are these by one and the same person ? What is the 
" The chilJren were also produced in court, who gave connection between him and the Plympton famUy T There 



the same account sensibly enough, Mary adding further 
that she saw Bett Horner in her full shape, playing with 
a toad in a basin, and leaving it suck her at a nipple 
between her breast and shoulder. 

"Alice Osborne swore that she threaten'd her upon re- 
fusing her some barm. She afterwards found a vessel, 
after she had wash't it for brewing, fill'd fuU of drink 
which they threw away, and then brewing, and filling ye 
vessel with drink, in four or five days, neither she, nor 
her husband having drawn any, she found it quite empty, 
and as dry as if no drink had over been in it. That Bett 
Homer threatened her husband saying. Thou hast cliildren 
as well as others, and if I come home again, I'll mind some 
of 'em. 



If 



" John Fursey depos'd to his seeing her three nights 
tcgether upon a large down in the same place as if rising 
out of the ground. 

** Margaret Armiger depos'd that on ye Saturday, befor 
the tryal,when the witch was in prison, she met her 
the country at about twenty feet distance from her. 



m 



was a play entitled the "Floating Island," by a Dr. 
Strode, performed by the students of Ohrist Church 
Oxford, on the 29th of August, 1636. Who was he ? Any 
references to further details will oblige. 
Chester. T. Cann HuGHflS. 

731. DiUKK F %MILT.— Can anyone tell me if Dr. James 

Drake and Nathan Drake, the authors, were connected 

with the family of Sir Francis Drake ? It seems to me 

that at this time a history of the DraVe family would be 

a valuable contribution to our historical literature. 

Several of the Drake family were men of ability and 

mark. There really is an opening for a good work on the 

subject, as, if a well written biography of Sir Francis 

Drake were added, the work would have general 

interest. 

W. S. Laoh-Sztrma. 
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Mary Stephens depos'd she took a red-hot nail, and 
drove it into the witche's left foot-step upon which she 
went lame, and being search'd her leg and foot appear'd 
to be red and fiery, that she continued so four or five days 
when she pull'd up the nail again, and then the witch 
was well. This is what was most material against her. 
The witch deny'd all, shew'd her shoulder bare in court 
when there appear'd nothing but a kind of mole or wart, 
as it seem'd to me. She said the Lord's prayer, stopping 
a Httle at forgive us our tretpataes, but reoovered and 
went on, and she repeated the creed without a ftkult. 

" My Lord Chief Jastioe, by his questions and manner 
of summing up the evidence, seem'd to me to believe noth- 



Thb Dbath of Sidnet Qodolphin.— In the note with 
which the Western Antiquary of Feb. 9 (No. LIX.) 
commences, allusion is made to Chudleigh, as the scene 
of the death of Sidney Codolphin, in the Civil War of 
the seventeenth oontuzy. This is, I believe, an error. 
Lysons, in " Magna Britannia," voL vi. p. 96» under the 
head " Chagford," distinctly states that it was at Chag- 
f ord, and at the doorway of the Three Crowns Inn, which 
still exists, that the amiable and gallant gentleman was 
shot. He, too» quotes Clarendon in the same words, and 
then states that (3odolphin,was buried at Okehampton. I 
make this correction simply for the sake of accuracy, 
which, judging from the usual reliability of the Western 
Antiquary, is one of its chief aims. 

Teignmonth. Fbxd. C. Fbobt. 
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Pltxouth Lxat.— The ooune of this leat u well- 
known to many Plymouthuina, and doubtless the descrip- 
tion whiob we hereoffer from memory will recallits existence 
to the mind of our correspondent, whose communication 
app<*ared some months since. The waste or mill-leat, to 
which H. Sharrock referred, is drawn from the Drake 
reserroir. After beiug uaed at times to work the Drake 
Hills (supplemented now, however, by steam-power) it 
passes along beneath the pavement in front of Sherwell 
Ohapel ; thence underground for some distance. On or 
near the site of Sherwell Ohapel was formerly another 
old mill, called the Higher SCiUs (destroyed by fire in 1858). 
This mill was doubtless also worked by the same stream. 
Pasting thence underground to the Cattle Market it 
thare coursed along as an open leat to the grist-mill at the 
oomer of Rowe-street and Pound-street. At this spot 
(Bowe-street side) there was, in our sohopldays, an open 
spaoe, with a horse-pond, into which the leat flowed after 
turning the huge water-wheel, an object of much interest 
to the boys who loved to congregate there in the 
intervals of school • hours. Thence the stream 
passed under the pavement of Saltash-street to Mill- 
lane, where, taking a sharp turn to the right, it became 
again visible a few yards from the corner, now Griffiths^s 
■tore. Here it ran along open for some distance, its next 
use being to work the town mill behind Mortimer's 
dyeing establishment, ~an operation which it still per- 
forms. It passes thence through a waste piece of ground 
between Mill-Une and the back of Richmond-street, 
where it had business relations with another mill or 
factory, half way down Mill-lane, and, possibly, at one 
time with more than one, for it was a powerful stream.* 
Passing under Russell-street, it once more emerged into the 
light of day in Morley-lane, where, with little or no 
protection, it afforded opportunity to the youthful Ply- 
mouthians to gambol in and by the banks of its running 
stream,— the interest of which sport was occasionally 
intensified by an infant or two bein(c whirled away into 
its subterranean depths. In this cloaely-inbabited 
lane, the open leat was, as may be supposed, a source 
of great danger, and more than one fatal 
accident is known to have occurred there. Thence the 
stream proceeded partially <qpen through the 
modern Morley-lane to the foot of Cambridge-street, 
crossmg Frankfort-street at its junction with Raleigh- 
street, where was another milL It passed thence, as an 
open stream, between Raleigh-street and Queen-street, — 
again a combined source of danger and amusement to 
the youngsters of the neighbourhood. It 
should be mentioned that foot-bridges here 
and there spanned the stream for the 
oonvenience of pedestrians. Passing under the 
roadway at Queen-street, it was again open at the back 
of Union-street (that is, between Queen-street and 
Summerlanu • place); and here, in this narrow lane, 
principally taken up by the dark and deep stream of 
water, wastt little bit of Venetian Plymouth; for, from 
the narrow path left for pedestrians, at 



the right-hand side were erected a series of 
narrow wooden bridges, eommunicating with the baok<> 
doors of the Union-street houses *-a novel feature which 
would appear strange to the eyes of the Plymoutiiian 
of to-di^. The stream then swept around towards Union- 
street, nudemeath whish it hid itself for a brief space, 
issuing again at the foot of Union-terrace, in front of 
which it passed until it reached the foot of Baddand- 
street. Fed by sundry sewages along its course^ it 
had now become a rapid stream. Here at the back of 
Uuion-street it broadened out into a lake just at 
the point where Buckland Hall now stands. The site of 
Messrs. Deny and Co.'s stables and stores was then a 
waste piece of ground, much frequented by the youth of 
the town, to whom such a stream was a great 
attraction, particularly as here, as well as at other 
points, ** fishing for minnows " might be indulged in. 
The stream then passed beneath the road and railwi^, 
coming again into view dose to the Union Baths, the front 
of which occupied a portion (the newest) of the Union- 
street railway bridge. Taking a bend to the left, it ran 
along behind the houses on the railway side of Bath- 
street (the goods shed now occupies the entire ride of 
that street). Thence it was open all the 
way to the Millbay-road, where it again 
disappeared, finally losing itself in the 
Millbay Docks. In olden times it was doubtle« 
utilised for working the mill from whence MiUbay derives 
its name. It now serves, to some extent, the purpose of 
a sewer, after performing the other duty for which it was 
originally designed. The passer-by of to-day sees and 
knows little of this subterraneous stream, for it is almost 
hidden from sight. Here and there along its course may 
be noticed gratings or other coverings for the convenience 
of the men set to cleanse it. In Union-street, at Nelson's 
oomer, are to be seen several large granite blocks, beneath 
which the stream fiows. There are now few other liidica- 
ti JUS of its course. The foregoing has been written from 
remembrance, and may coLsequently be incomplete and 
defective in detail, but the description is, notwitlistand- 
ing, substantially correct as to the course of the leat and 
its appearance some thirty odd years ago. The channel 
near Essex-street, referred to by our correspondent, 
was evidently a continuation of the Five-Field stream, 
where, as boys, we have often played, and fished for 
"mionys." It was probably a wasts-loat connected 

with the Stonehouse water-supply. 

Bditor. 



ti 



Weekly Mertury," March Zth, 1884. 



Moi'$' 



* We are informed that both the Ssckinp: Factor}' in MiU-lsne 
and the Starch Factory in Buasoll-street occasionally utilise 
the stream. 



SHROVE TUESDAY, OR PANCAKE DAY. 

An interesting article on the above subject by" T. Q. C," 
in your last week's ^ntiguory, reminds me of a curious 
custom which was observed in a dame's school at St. 
Columb about sixty years ago. Perhaps it is forgotten 
now. 
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On Shrove Tuesday each obild wtm etpected by the 
miitreM to bring an egg, and at twelve o'clock the children 
had an egg battle. Two children stood facing eaob other. 
Bach held an egg and struck the end of it against that 
of the opponent lengthwise, the result being that one or 
both were broken. 

An unbioken egg was used again and again to fight the 
rest, and so the battle raged till all, or all but one of the 
eggs were broken. 

The child who at the end of the fight held a sound egg 
was considered to be the conqueror, and was glorified ac- 
oordingly. To save the contents of the eggs, which 
were the perquisite of the mistress, she held a plate 
beneath ; and at the end of the battle the children were 
dismissed, and the old lady, having picked out all the 
broken sheUf, proceeded to prep&re her pancakes, of which 
she made her dinner. 

Plymouth. Fbbd. W. P. Jaoo. 



DAME PARTINGTON AND HER MOP. 

I was not aware until the other day that Devonshire 
possessed a real Mrs. ParMngton. Having discovered this, 
I thought the record should find a place in the Western 
Antiquary, The paragraph runs thus : — *' The news- 
papers say that a Mrs. Partington had a oottage at Sid- 
month, in Devonshire. In November, 1824, a heavy gale 
drove the sea-waves into her house, and the old lady 
laboured with a mop to sop the wet up, till she was 
obliged to take refuge in the upper part of the house. The 
Rev. Sydney Smith says she was excellent at a slop or 
puddle, but should never have meddled with a tempest '* — 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable," by Dr. Brewer. 

Exeter. E. Pabpitt. 
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appear to have altered its course since then. There, how- 
ever, must have been a time when it occupied a much larger 
area, and probably pursued a different course from that 
which it does now, for, from the evidence of the gravel beds 
whichnow fill the valley, it must have either filled theenture 
valley at the same time, or, have shifted its bed 
from side to side. There is a tradition that the 
embouchure of the Exe was on the Dawlish side of Ex- 
mouth Warren, or as some call it Dawlish Warren ; but I 
! believe it is traditional only, as no reoord exists to verify 
the story. That the river has occupied the same, or very 
nearly the same bed, since 1284, when the Countess of 
Devon ordered the obstruction to be thrown across the 
stream, at the place named Countess Wear, there can, I 
think, be little doubt ; and we have only to add 249 years 
to bring it down to the time of the Countess of 
Devon from the reign of Onut. Countess 
Wear is only two miles below the city, and, according to Mr. 
Green, it most be from this place that the measure of two 
miles was taken for the mouth of the Exe, and not, as at 
present, at Exmouth. What could make the writer, limit 
the length of the river to two miles below Bxeter I do not 
know, it could not be from the limit of the tideway ; for 
this affects the river, and more or less mingles with it, 
especially at high tides up to the Salmon Pool within one 
mile of the city, and were it not prevented bythe Wear at 
this place, and Trewe's Wear some distance above it 
it would affect the"^ waters up to Exe Bridge, which 
is only 40 feet above the sea level. It is true the river 
widens out a good deal below the two miles ascribed to it, 
and this may hare been the reason for making the 
embouchure at this place. 
Exeter. B. Pabfitt. 



ANTIQUITY OF CHESS. 
That chess was naturalized in England as early as 973 
we find from the incident of Ethelwold's first interview 
with the beautiful Elfrida, who was at that moment 
oooupied in playing ches^ with her father, Orgar of Devon- 
shire. M. W. 

EXETER IN THE REIGN OF CNUT, 

1016-1035. 

In the late Mr. J. R. Green's " Conquest of England," 
it is stated, under the above dates, ** that, while the trade 
with the Irish Osfemen was thus rising iu Chester and Bristol 
into importance, the towns of the English Channel coh- 
tinued little more than fishing towns. Exeter, perhaps, may 
have carried on some slight traflSc with the land of the 
Franks. The town stood two miles above the mouth of 
the Exe, but shallow as its channel seems now-a-days, the 
■mall craft of the town could easily moor beneath its 
walls, and the part it played in the after war with the 
Romans shows that it had grown into a strong and 
wealthy place. But eastward of Exeter, we see only a 
traoe of little ports, to which the fisheries were beginning to 
give life,'* p. 445. The above statement, that 
the town stood two miles above the 
mouth of the Exe must surely be a mistake, 
•ven for the early time to which it alludes. The position of 
Bxeter has not altered since, and the river does not 



j^ttmes. 



732.— A Dkvonbhirk RHTMK.~In a pocket-book I find 

the following, purporting to be a go-to-bed rhyme for 

children in your country. My grandmother, who is a 

Devonshire woman, well remembers them being used by 

children, now nearly a centny since. They run as 

follows : — 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 

aod bless the bed that I lie on ! 
Four comers to my bed, 
Four angels lying spresd : 
Two to foot and two to head. 
Four to guard me when I'm dead." 
Arc they still in use ? What is the earliest notice of 
them? 
Chester. T. Cann Huohes. 

733. — Par or Parbb.' — Origin of the arms and name of 
Parre, of Devonshire, and a copy of the will of Henry 
Parre, of Alphington, near Exeter, August 1615, to be 
seen in the Archdeaconry of Exeter. I shall esteem it a 
favour if any readers of the Western Antiquary will 

assist me in the above. 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. J. F. Parr. 

734. — DOLOOATH. — Would some one of your Cornish 
readers be good enough to furnish us with the etymolo- 
gical origin and meaning of the name of Dolooath, borne 
by a noted mine often referred to in your columns ? 

Taunton. J. H. P. 
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735.— LosTWiTHlBL.— A singular custom is said to have 
formerly prevailed at Lostwithiel on Easter<daj. It is 
desoribed in Times TeUseape for 1822, p. 103. I 
ahoiild be much obliged if any of your correspondents 
would kindly transcribe the paragraph and send it to mo, 
at my address. I have many volumes of Time's 
Telescope^ but not that for 1822, and am out of the way 
of large libraries. 

Bodmin. T. Q. OoucH. 

736.— OoHAU Stonb at Fardel.— In a published 
work, " Sir Walter Raleigh in Ireland," by Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, 1883, is the following passage, page 63 :— ** If 
any of the English undertakers noticed such antiquities, 
it should have been Raleigh, for the only Ogham stone 
found in England was discovered at Fardel in Devonshire, 
where his father was born." I would ask if anything is 
known of the whereabouts of this Ogham stone, and what 
inscription is upon it ? 

Kbarlbt. 



Mw^t^^ 



Shrove Tdbsdat at Likdbwednaok. —In a descrip- 
tion of Shrove Tuesday customs at Landewednack by 
" T. Q. C," he referred to poor children who peram- 
bulated the parish begging for " colperra,V in the hope of 
getting eatables, or half-pence. There is no doubt, I think, 
that this is an old Cornish phrase. In the ancient 
Oonibh language coUan means a knife^ and bara, bread ; 
Ool-perra would therefore seem to be derived from these two 
words ; in English, a out, oi slice of bread. Perre is 
certainly a corruption of bara, the mutation of p to b 
being so common in the ancient tongue ; and eol, which is 
more obscure, may mean a cut, or slice, as with a knife. 

Plymouth. J. 

WiNOBD Sbbprnts OF DARTMOOR. — The state- 
ment made ^by Mr. Parfitt (in his interesting com- 
munication on this subject) that the " Dragon Standard " 
was generally borne before the Kings of England in battle 
is confirmed by the following quotation from Hoker's 
History of Exeter. When describing the relief of the citizens 
by Lord Russell from the nege of 1549, he says :— " When 
bis Lordship pitched his tents without the Walls, in St. 
Johns Fields, next to Sonthernhay ; and upon the city's 
Walls, next to the postern of his House, was the King's 
Standard of the red Dragon set up, " &c. King Hetiry 
VII. appears to be the first monarch who adopted the red 
dragon as one of the supporters to the royal arms. This 
imaginary winged animal was continuei as a supporter 
to the royal arms by Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, until the introduction of the lion and 
unicorn by James I. 

Exeter. G. T. 

BIabazion.— As to the derivation of this name, I 
should decidedly say it was not, as some think, Hebrew, 
i,e.f Bitter Zion. It is spelt in many ways in the old 
Itfarazion records. The probable derivation is either, as 
was believed in the Elizabethan age, ** Thursday Market," 
or else, as proof. Max Miiller suggests merely " the 
Markets " from Marhas — Cornish for a market. 

W. S. Laoh Sztbua. 



William Browne (of Tavistock, 1588—1643 ?), author 
of " Britannia's Pastorals," second series, 135, 145, 164. 
The Nineteenth Century for January contained a 
'* Treatise on Love," by Algernon Sidney. That it was 
not then printed for the first time, as the owner of the 
manuscript supposed, has been since pointed oat by Mr. 
Osmund Airy, in the Athenaum of January 19, who refers 
those interested in the matter to the *' Somers Tracts," 
second edition, vol. viii., p. 612 But I desire in this note 
to direct the attention of tho numerous admirers of the 
** Sweet Swan of Tavy," to the fact that Mr. Ley, in his 
interesting remarks on the Sidney family, again gives 
currency to the common error of attributing the celebrated 
epitaph on dir Philip Sidney's sister (the Countess of 
Pembroke) to Ben Jonson. Having recently purchased a 
copy of that very uncommon book, ** Original Poems, 
never before published, by William Browne, of the Inner 
Temple, Gent., author of ' Britancia's Pastorals,' '* (only 
75 copies printed, at the private press of Lee Priory) — I 
have looked to see what the learned editor, Sir S. Sgerton 
Brydges, says on the subject. He claims the authorship of 
the epitaph for the Devonshire poet in the following 
terms : — " The well-known epitaph of the celebrated 
Countess has been generally ascribed to Ben Jonson. The 
first stanza is printed in * Jonson's Poems,' but it is to be 
found in the manuscript volume of ' Browne's Poems,' and 
on this evidence may, I think, be fairly appropriated to 
him." I repeat it here, in the words of the MS., that 
the reader may form his own opinion : — 

"4ON 
" TUB 0017NTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 
*' Underneath this sable heareo 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Stdnbt's sister, Pbmbborb's mother ! 

Death, ere thou has slain another. 

Fair, and leam'd, and good as she, 

T\mt shall throw a dart at thee I 

Marble piles let no man raise 

To her name for after days ; 

Some kind woman, born as she, 

Reading this, like Niobe, 

ishall turn marble, and become 

Both her mourner and her tomb.'* 
Then follows a long elegy on the Countess. When it 
is remembered that William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
the son referred to in the above epitaph, was the Devonian 
bard's bountiful patron— Prince tells us that Browne was 
so " beloved by that generous Count," that he "got 
Wealth and purchased an Estate (which, in a Poet, is 
near as rare a Sight as to see a Black Swan *) "—little 
doubt can be entertained, I think, as to who was the real 
author of the lines ; then the " Elegy on the Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke," ** On the Countess of Mont- 
gomery," *' On Lord Herbert of Cardiff and Sherland," 
"On Mr. John Smyth, Chaplain to the Earl of Pembroke," 
(tndethe " Original Poems")— all testify to his dose and 
intimate connexion with the Pembroke family. In the 
same MS. (in the Lansdowne Collection) of Browne's 
Poems is a " Song by the Earl of Pembroke." While on 
this subject I may mention that there is a third book of 

* The good Vicar of Borry Pomeroy would indeed have been 
astonished had he been living in thew timoa to find oar (Treat 
poets not only getting plentiful estates, but beoomiag ennobl^ 
as well t 
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*' BritaaniA*B (or BrittaDia's ?) PaBtorals '* extant, knd the 
original manuscript \b preserved in the library of Salisbury 
Cathedral church. It was edited for the first time by T. 
Crofton Croker in 1852, being one of the publications of 
the Percy Society. Southey says thai Browne nearly com- 
pleted a series of lives of the English poets,begtnning with 
Joseph of Exeter, and coming down to his own times. 
" The loss of this work is the greatest which our poetical 
biography has sustained. Some of his unprinted poems 
were ''n the unhappy collection of Mr. Warburton, the 
herald, and possibly may yet be recovered, as they, dis- 
appeared not in the process of lighting the fire which has 
rendered that gentleman and his servant so unfortunately 
notorious, but in the dispersion of his library after his 
death." Thus the work on Iscanus and his fraternity is 
likely to remain like the missing books of Hooker's 
(another " Worthy of Devon " ) ** Ecclesiastical Polity," 



Pool which was to be scoured and cleansed by the leat. I 
am afraid that "W.G." has either not sufficiently studied 
thewordin^ of the Act, or has forgotten it. It is *' tbesaide 
haven" which ** doth daylie querre and fill with the 
san<le,"ju8t as it was under ** a presentment concerning th€ 
haven" that a view was taken of CaUetcat^ (as quoted by 
me on page 67), but it is not the *" saide haven" 
which was to be '* scoured and cleansed " by the 
leat . The Act saya, "By the bringing of which water 
. . . . somepaHc of the Chanellof the saide haven 
(shall be) scoured and cleanse J," kc. The 

Act does not say that any "stream ever ran 
from the tin- works into Sutton Pool," but, inas i uch as 
the sand from the tin-works did come down 
into "Plym Rode," it would, by the tides, 
be washed into Sutton Pool and be very likely 
to choke up tho entrance at least, especially if the pool 



and of Spencer's " Faisie Queen" hiatus maxime d(:fien- \ wvm so shallow as **W.G." formerly tried to make out. 
dus. Respecting the Browne MS. in tie Warburton j It may be presumed the flow of such a stream as that 
collection, I hope to return to it at some future time. j brought in from the Meavy would be sufficiently power- 
Exeter. G. Elkin Mathews. , ful to effect the clearance desired. As to the question 
P. S.— Like Spenser, Browne has had distinguished ' whether the leat, when actually made, did so dibcharge 
followers. Wither, in his " Shepherd's Hunting, " and its waters into Sutton Pool, I have never seen any defl- 
other bright pastoral pieces, has learnt the manner of | nite documentary proof, but it certainly could not have 
hia friendk Keats was also influenced by Browne ; flowed into any part of Catte water, except through the 



Pool. And, inasmuch as it supplied conduits in Old- 
Town, Exeter-street, and Batter-street, does it not seem 
probable that its course was originally through the town 
to Suttou Pool ? It may here be noted that in the agree- 
ment between the Oorporation and Wm. Crymes, it is said 
that the leat conveyed the water, " unto, in, and through 
the Towne, or Burrowe of Plymouth." In this connec- 
tion I should like to ask" Wyvem Gules" what " contem- 
porary plan " it is which he refers to, that " represents the 



but his crowning honour is the certainty that 
Milton may be traced to him,— </. " The Inner Temple 
Masque," and " Comus," " The Shepherd's Pipe," and 
** Lycxdas." I remember Milton's annotated (?) copy of 
the folio edition of the "Pastorals " being sold in London 
for the small price of ten guineas. Who is now the owner 
of this priceless relic ? 

C. E. M. 
The Plymouth Water Act of Elizabeth, &o., &c.— 
It is interesting to find from the note by " Wyvf>rn Gules" ' leat, or the greater part of it, running 
in W. A.f Jan 26th, that Thos. Edmonds, the old ' north of the Horsepool ( ? which ) and 
Plymouth " Customer " of Elizabeth's time, had other | Stonehouse Lane towards the Marshes, kc, ?" 
than business relations with Sir Francis Drake. The If the plan in question is the foundation fnr the words of 
evidence now adduced, from the wording of the Stone- "W.G."/' Stonehousc-pool which did receive a streamlet,' 
house Water Act of 1593, passed only eight years later ' I am inclined to think that the h'-at there shown is the 
than the more noted one "for presvacon of the haven of Stonehouse leat and not the Plymouth one. If the course 
Plymouth," is sufficiently conclusive in establishing my of the Plymouth Lent which as boys we remember to have 
contention that Sutton Pool was only a part of the ! seen running from Mill-lane across BOaig-streot and 
Haven of Plymouth. Whatever may have been the ' Union-street to Millbay was really its original one, then 
uaa^e in the town, in speaking of certain it canno . be the one shown in the plan spoken of by " W. 
houses looking out upon the pool as being " toward the ■ G." for it did not run north of Stonehouse-lane, but along 
Haven," it is clear that, in the ^nguage I way south of it. Perhaps, however, " Wyvern Gules" 
of the Acts of Parliament of the time, , has not sufficient local topographical knowledge to be 
the Haven was far more extensive, without com- ' aware that Stonehouse-pool never had any connection 
paring it with the limits of " Suttou" as a customs port, \ with the marshes of Sourpool. It would certainly be 
which, even in 1311, included Plympton, Modbury, and | interesting if the original situation of Drake's MUls and 
Newton Ferrers. If the act had spoken of the " Port" of , the course the water took after working them, could be 
Plymouth, we should have had to include Fowey and the j satisfactorily elucidated. " Wyvern Gules," however, 
othei harbours on the South of Cornwall To show that Mr. ; must not think that the Stonehouse Water Act bear* 
Worth himself has acknowledged that the Harbour of ■ entirely in his favour in the general controversy. Rather 
Plymouth extended beyond Sutton Pool, it will suffice to , remarkably, it is (with just the necessary topographical 
quote his statement that " Early in the seventeenth cen- ' distinctions) for the greater part, almost teord for word 

tury a great ship had sunk in Ca«nca«er the same as the Plymouth Act. The reason* for requuring 

to the sore damage of the harbour of Plymouth"— (the a better supply are the same, except for the omission of 
italics are mine). At the same time, I cannot allow to ' the clauses referring to the cleansing and scouring of 
pass unquestioned the assertion that it was no« Suttoti j " some parte of the haven." The powers given to the Stone* 
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house aathorities for the construction of their Leat, are the 
same as those accorded to Plymouth, eveu to the re- 
moval of " Rookes, Stones, Gravell, Sande," &c. The 
pavmait, too, is the same, being "so moche money as by 
twoe justices of the Assize of the Oountie of Devon shall 
be adjudged, ordeyned and determined." So then, the 
judges' award in the case of Plymouth is not unique ; and 
if it were an instance of ** a commonplace fiction that 
speaks for itself," is it likely that a similar provision 
would have been made in an Act touching a matter which 
certainly did not require the exercise of Drake influence 
with tinners and tinbounders, even if it could be proved 
that the right of such persons had to bo any more con- 
sidered in fact in the case of the Plymouth Leat,than they 
are provided for in the Act for its construction, whf^re 



it 
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ARCHITECTURE OF OLD PLYMOUTH. 

[The followmg communication, which appeared in 
a Plymouth paper of March 5th, 1884, is, we think, 
worthy of preservation in the pages of the WttUm 
Antiquary^ not for the sake of placing upon record the 
present discussion on brick vtrtui stone for our new 
market buildings, but for its information concerning 
some of the old buildings of Plymouth.— Editor. J 

BRIOK Vfr«t(« STONE. 

There is an outcry against the use of brick in the 
Plymouth new market buildings, and some of the bufigeases 
say they are "astonished" and "astounded." lam 



not prepared to say that in this limestone and granite 
only " Lords, owners, tenants, farmers and occupiers" ^.^^^^^ ^^^.^^ v, u, \^ preferre<l to stone 



are contemplated as recipients of compensation— just as 
the same classes are in the Stonehouse Water Act. Even 
if " W.G."doe8 not care to look in the Record Office for 
the orginal of the Judges' Award in the case of Ply- 
mouth, it would certainly be advisable that search should 



We 



and 



be made for that given in the case of Stonehouse. 

might then see, at any rate, upon 

principle the compensation was based, 
compare it with the fictitious valuer sup- 
posed to be assigned in regard to Plymouth. Another 
proof that they were not fictitious is, however, given in the 
last four lines of "W. G's." remarks in yours of Feby. 2nd, 
for surely such elaborate calculations would not have been 
set down if they were not ** the very value." By the bye, 
whose influence was it that was brought to bear to get the 
following provision included in the Stonehouse Act ? It 
is there enacted that " no Mill or Milles shall be newlye 
erected or buylded in upon or nere the said course of water 
... to the prejudice or damage of any . . . 
Mill or Milles buylded or to be buylded upon or nere the 
tivfTy m course of water lately brought to the saide towne 
of Plymouth." Note here the way in which the 
Plymouth leat is called the JRiver. Froiu another passage 
in " W. G.'s" latestnote itwould appear thathe is directl> 
at issue wit^ the Corporation records in regard to the pay- 
ment by thai body of £300 to Sir F. Drake. Is be then 
prepared to prove, either that the " Receivers " of 
Elizabeth's time falsified their accounts, by entering pay- 
ments which were never made, or that they themselves 
embezzled the moneys and then charged them as paid to 
Sir Francis? We must remember that the statement that 
the Corporation did agree with Sir Francis Drake for the 
payment of this money was matter of history long before 
the discovery of the missing volume of accounts in which 
the payment is actually recorded. On another point, I 
wish to remark that I think " W.G." and Mr. Risk have (in 
caloulating the value of the statement on the Cecil map 
about the length of the leat) both overlooked the fact, that 
at that time, as I believe, the foot contained thirteen 
InohM. W. S. B. H. 



for public 

buildings in general, and for some parts of market buildings 

in particular, but it is a very respectable material both 

for durability and colour, and in the latter respect 

possesses, in my opinion, a great advantage. Nearly 

every good house built in Plymouth during the ISth 

century was of brick. Of the early brickwork there are 

numerous examples in High-street, Looe-street, How- 

what^^^i^®^^ Green-street, Ham-street, and Exeter street — all 

I good quarters of the town in the days of Queen Anne and 

I the Geoiges. At the corner of Moon-street there is a 

characteristic brick house, with the date 1706 on the 

keystones, and in Batter-street another with 1703 also on 

the keystones. Later in the century Tothill House and the 

capital brick houses in George-street, Frankfort-street, 

and Bedford-street were erected, and it was not until 

early in the present century that our local material 

(defaced by plaster) became general. The Greek revival 

had extended even as far west as Plymouth, and a 

travelled and cultured architect, established in that town, 

not having the means at his disposal of reproducing 

classic forms in stone or marble, used the plaster 

imitation. He gave us several artistic and e/er-pleasing 

mteriors, but too many compo fronts, and as a result it is 

to be feared that to a great extent the architectural effect 

of Plymouth is hopelessly ruined ; although in this age we 

have managed to get out of the stuccoed groove for our 

public buildings. The epigram applied by the Quarterly 

Review to Nash, of Regent-street celdbrity, is not 

altogether inapplicable to the classic Plymouthian of 

Athenaeum fame :— 



Augustus of Rome was for building renowned, 
And of marble he left what of brick be bad found; 
But was not our Foulston a very icreat master ? 
He found us all brick, and left us all plaster." 



/ 



H. 



DRAKE AND IRELAND. 
The publication from time to time of MS3. bearing on the 
Armada period, tends to throw fresh light on Drake's 
history. It has been asserted that Drake's West Indian 
expeditions brought about the war with Spain; but now 
Mr. Bent, in the Antiquary^ publishes in " Philip H^.a 



OLD PLYMOUTH RELICS. 




Jablet:- "The Lion and the Lahb." 





Tablets fi^om a House in Gasking Street, 
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Cofrrespondenoe about the InviMion of Ireland in 1579-80' 
lear doeamentaiy evidence that, in 1579, nine year's 
before the Armada, Philip 11. was plotting an inyasion of 
Elizabeth's dominions, and that he planned the invasion 
of Ireland before the more ambitions scheme of the 
" Invincible Armada." 
Newlyn. W. S. Laob-Sztsma. 



CHARTERS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
OKEHAMPTON. 
The following is a translation of the Charter granted to 
the Burgesses of Okehampton in olden time, aud made by 
Richard Shebbeare in 1671 :— 

" To ALL ChBIBTIAN PKOPLB THIS FBE8ENT WBITINO 8EB 
INO OB HKABINQ ROBBRT OV OOUBTNBTB SBNDBTH- 
GBBBTINO IN THB LOBD GOD BVBBLA8TIN0. KNOW TB 

THAT I THB 8ATD ROBT. have given granted and by these 
my present deed confirmed with the assent and consent 
of Mary my nvife and our heires to the burgesses of my free 
burghe of Okehampton, All thbsb tbnbmbnts and 
TiTBBBALL 0U8T0MB8 which they had in the time of 
Richard the senne of Bawdyn and of Robert the sonne of 
Reginald and of Mawde Aberenges his wife and 
Havisses of Oourtneye my mother in the burghe 
and in the foreyne lands of the same. Tibldino 
THBBBFORB yearly of every burgage to mee and to my 
heires by the hands oi my portreeve of the said 
burghe att the feast of St. Michael the Archangell xiid. 
And for all service and other demands to mee and to my 
heirs pertaining to them and to their heirs. To haub and 
TO HOLD of mee and mine heires by right of inheritance 
freely quietly peaceably and honourably for eveimore in 
weods and plaines in ways and paths in streets in common 
of pasture in waters in mills and in all places where I and 
mine heires to them and to theire heires may reasonably 
warren t. 

Also we have granted that the said burgesses may 
yearly by their own proper Oouncell choose and depose a 
portreeve and a beadle, and the same P3rtreeve may be 
quit of Tallage and the Beadle by payment of vid. And 
i[ any plea or plaint appertaining to the lord be com- 
meBoed within the said Burghe within the same it ought 
to be determined; and if any man of those burgesses make 
any fforf eite, and is amerced for the same then hee to bee 
thereof quite and discharged for slid. But if hee bee 
often times amerced by the Judgement of the counseU of 
the Burgesses and my Steward then he may be chastized 
according to the quality of the trespass. And ii any man 
take or purchase a new Burghe then he shall have timber 
to build his house by the advice of my steward and of my 
other good men in my wood of Okeliampton also if the 
burgesses or th<3ir chUdren would be wedded or marry that 
they may soe doe freely wheresoever they will ; and al80 
every burgess may have a sowe and £fower piggs without 
any pannage in my wood of Okeliampton, al80 that noe 
man sliall buy any green leather or skinnes within the 
aaid burghe unless hee bee of the same and for that hee 
shall pay noe tolls ; also the portreeve shall gather the 
toll and alsoe shall be quitt on paymt of xiid. of all taxes 
and tollage by the same voice. Also of ware that passeth 
not in excess of vid. no toll shall be asked or taken : and 



if it passeth vid. then to pay toll : for a horse id. for every 
ox or other neete ^. for v. sheep id. for hogs id. 
for corn or garte nothing : also if any man by or sell 
within the Longstone or I (tend) must pay toll ; ALSO if 
any man steale or beare away the said toll and be thereof 
convict for every farthing he shall pay vs. and for every 
penny xxs. And also if any burgess will depart from the 
said burge that he may sell his burgage to whom he will 
except to houses of Religion'and over that he shall pay his 
debts and alsoe give to the lord xiid. and to the portreeve 
ivd, and to the burghe ivd. and then freely so depart. 
Also ir it happbs any of the said burgesses have fful- 
filled the said bbwabd then his wife and heirs may peace- 
ably receive his lands and tenements ; alsob if any man 
desire to have the freedom of the sayd burghe— the first 
yeare he must pay the lord ivd. and to the burghe ivd. 
and in the second yeare to the lord only ivd. and the third 
yeare he may take a burgage or else pay as aforesaid and 
depart ; and if any man beare away the debt 
of any burgess the burgesses shall attach and 
withold the goods of him that hath borne the burgesses 
debt or calle away untill hee bee thereof satisfied as right 
may warrant them. Aleo noe man unless hee bee ffree 
of condition shall maintain in the lawe against any of my 
said burgesses. Auso I will that my burgesses be quit of 
all manner of toll throughout all Devonshire when I and 
my heirs of the said Burge may be p^d to me and my 
heirs by the hands of the Portreeve there. And fob this 
VT Gifts Gbant and oonfibhation the aforesaid 
burgesses have given me tbn marks sterling 
for KNOWLBDOB OF THB SAMB and that 
it may abide stable for evermore this 
present deed with the print of my scale I have made strong 
these men bearing witness Sir Reginald Oourtneye 
William Nymett Sberriff of Devon, Robert of Oourtneye 
with many others.*' 

There is no date to the document, but 
the following extract,according to Domesday Book, shows 
that Baldwin the Viscount held the town knight's service 
and a quit rent to the Grown of four shillings 
yearly,and by marriage and descent it became the property 
of the Oourtenays, and the aforesaid Robert held the lands 
in the time of Henry III., when Okehampton was made a 
free burgh. The burgesses continued to enjoy the 
privileges of the charter rented, until the 20 of Edward I. 
when a controversy arose between the burgesses and Sir 
Hugh Oourtenay, knight and lord of the barony, in con- 
sequence of which the privileges became more defined. In 
a deed executed on the feast of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
in that year the Portreeve and Oommonalty released to 
the baron their title to commons of pasture in the woods 
and wastes on the south side of the castle, and in other 
parts of the manor ; in return foi this, " the said 
Portreeve and the Oommonalitie giving to the said 
Sir Hugh two tunnes of wine "beforehand.'* The 
lord freely granted them common)^, of pasture 
all the year round between Wareham and the 
moor, with a road to it through the forest. Th^ were to 
have the same rights from the morrow of Si. Michael to the 
middle of March, in and over the lands called the Bartons, 
and each burgess should have free of pannage one sow and 
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four pigs ruDDiDg up and down Hockwood of the lord's 
demesne, daring the whole time of mastage, reserving, 
howeyer, to himself and his heirs the right to make 
enclosures therein. 

The first summons sent to the burgesses to elect 
representatives in Parliament was in the 28th year of the 
reign of Edward I , and was dated, Rose Oastle 26th of 
September, being made returnable at Lincoln within eight 
days of Hilary in the next year, and the knight and others 
returned for the Lent Parliament ordered to attend, unless 
dead or sick. The original writ to the Sheriff of Devon 
was returned January 20 th following, the 
burgesses chosen being Robertus Gissor and 
Thomas de Tawton. Another writ bearing date London 
Oct. 11 (5, Edward II.) was made returnable on the morrow 
of St. Martin to assemble at Westminster, when John de 
Honiton and Hentious Welych were chosen and 
returned as burgesses of Okehampton, and on the 26th of 
July, a writ bearing this date was issued at Westminster 
in the 7th of Edward II., calling on the burgett^es to elect 
representatives to the Parliament. The return was 
fixed on the Sunday next after the feast of St. Matthew 
the Apostle, and on this occasion Henry Gloube and 
Richard Bourman were elected and returned as such. I 
offer these notes to the readers of the Western Antiquary 
seeing that a oonsiderable amount of attention has been 
called to the subject by the recent Act of Parliament 
concerning unreformed Corporations, that held various 
privileges under charter similar to the foregoing. 

Plymouth. Jambs Spbt. 



^u^m$. 



737— " Janb Shore."— At Southam De la Bere near 
Oheltenham is a porti ait (formerly the property of the 
late Earl of EUenborough). It is a half-length figure of 
a lady remarkably fair, with light auburn hair, which, 
from a minute description given of her by Sir T. More 
Drayton in his fferoical Epistles is ascribed in the cata- 
logue to *' Jane Shore." In the "Red Fisherman," by 
W. M. Praed, we find her thus described :— 

and there a lady lay, 

A lady wondrous fair ; 
But the rose of her lip had faded away, 
And her cheek was as white and cold as clay. 

And torn was her raven hair ! 

Poetical license may have suggested the last line ; but, 
if any reader has access to a copy of the Heroical Epistles 
of Drayton, would he kindly compare the two descrip- 
tions ? 

Cheltenham. W. B. Struonell. 

^ 738— Sir Walter Raleigh. —Which is the best life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh? What were Sir Walter Raleigh's 
writings ? There are some interesting statements about 
Raleigh in Gardiner's ** History of England," 1603-42. 

W. S. L. S. 

739— Hawkins Family.- Oan any of your readers 
inform me if Julia Hawkings, who married John Lusoombe, 
Esq., of Oombe Royal, in this county (High Sheriff of 
Devon in 1740), was of the same famfly as the celebrated 



Sir John Hawkins, one of the noted Elizabethan worthifi8» 
and the friend of Sir Francis Drake ? I believe the 
Combe Royal property came to the Lusoomboa after tiie 
Gilberts. Is that so? 
Plymouth. J. L. 
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DOLOOATH— Dr. Bannister, in his " Glossary of Cor> 
nish Names," gives the following explanations of this word. 
It is a Celtic-Cornish word.—" Dolooath, wood (eoed)^ by 
the hole, or shaft (tot ); the old (eoth) pit ; old valley^ 
dale, or meadow ^(2al./' 

Plymouth. J. 

A Deyonbhirb Rhyme.- 

** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
God bless the bed that I lie on." 
This cannot claim to be a local rhyme. 
I was bom and bred in London, and my 
Sootch nurse used to repeat the words to me 
there regularly forty odd years ago. When, at 
fourteen years of ase, I went down into Torkshire for a 
seven years' apprentioeship, I found the same words 
general in that county too. 

Exeter. Haert Hems. 

The Arms op ABELLare :— (Essex). Ar. a fesse purp. 
betw, three boars' heads oouped gu. Crest an arm in 
armour embowed ppr. holding a sword ar. hilted or, en- 
filed on the arm with a wreath ar. and gu. Abell (Kent). 
Barry of four or and az. on a chief sa. three plates. 
Abell, or Abel (Kent and London). Ar. a saltire engr. az. 
(another gu.) Crest— The same as Abell of Essex. Abell 
(Stapenhill, co. Derby, visit. 1611). Ar. on a saltire 
engr. az. nine fleurs de lis of the field. Abell. Ar. on a 
salrire engr. az. twelve fieurs-de*lis or. more AbeU.vertfrett 
ar. and a fees gu. Able. Sa. two bars ar. in chief as many 
plates. Crest — An arm in armour embowed holding a 
sword all ppr. 

Southampton. G. T. W. M. 

Origin of the Name of Pabb.— Bardsley's '* English 
Surnames" derives the name from "Peter." Tlio di- 
minutives were **Perrot," or "Parrot". The other sur- 
names derived from this source, are "Parr," "Piers," 
"Parsons" "Pears," "Pearse"' and "Peers;" "Pierce,'* 
"Pearsons," "Piersons," and "Peterson," " Perrin," 
"Perren," "Perret," "Parrot," and "Parrett; 
"Peterkin,** "Perkins," "Perkins," "Parkinson, 

"Perks," and "Perkes." 

G. T. W. M. 

The Phcesioians or the Jews in Cornwall.— 
Although I differ from Mr. E. Parfitt and Professor Rhys, 
whom he quotes, it is not my intention to discuss the 
"vexed question" ot the tin trade of Cornwall in 
ancient days, in the pages of the Western Antiquary, 
My present purpoae is to correct a few of the prevailing 
false impressions, and to furnish Mr. George C. Boase 
with some facts in connection with the Celtic miners in 
Cornwall. In my work on British Mining, now on the 
eve of publication, I have examined all the written evi- 
dences of any value. Therefore to that book I must refer 
such of your readers as feel an interest in the subject. 
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As it regards St. Miohaera Mount, whioh Mr. ParEtt 
thinks uras '*not an island at this early time," I would 
urge the fact that the submergenoe ot the 
forest, which may still be traced, beneath 
the waters of the Mount's Bay, from the Long-rocks, near 
Maraxion to Gwavas Lake, took place probably several 
thousand years before Diodoms wrote, and, possibly, was 
produced by the agents of destruction which must have 
distinguished the termination of the glacial epoch. The 
discovery of hnman skulls at uarnon and at Pentuan Tin 
Stroams, at 58 and 40 feet respectively below the present 
surface, and of a complete skeleton at Tarnon-dean, 
Perran-ar worthal, twenty-two feet below the present 
high water-mark, appears to convey to us some idea of the 
race of men, who worked the detrital tin-ore of Oom- 
wall. The configuration of these skulls was unlike that 
of any of the Earopeans of the present day. A burial 
place has been long known on the Towans of Lelant, some 
distance from the existing church near the ferry to Hayle. 
In constructing the railway to St. -Ives, this was out 
through, and considerable quantities of these relics were 
removed. The skulls are said to have been similar to 
those found in the tin streams. The to^ition did prevail 
that a ship-load of slaves, who were brought to Oom wall to 
work the tin, perished in a storm on Hayle Bar, and were 
buried in the blown sands. Such remains as those, with 
those of other extinct mammalia, and the neolithic 
implements found from time to time, are evidences in 
favour of the hypothesis which connects a foreign people 
with the original Celtic miner. That a foreign people 
actually worked some of the old deposits of tin is proved 
by the name of **Attal Sarsen*' (sometimes pronounced 
aaracon), g^ven to the waste heap of the old miners (sarsen 
signifies simply the stranger, and in thu sense the name is 



ful to put them into the freajtit^, because it is the price of 
blood." In the original Greek Testament the word for 
treasury is OABBONA otoobbana. In the Latin Testa- 
ment published at Bheiras A.D. 1582, the verse reads 
"Principes, autem sacerdotum, acceptis argentis dixerunt 
non licet eos mittere inOARBONUM." It has evidently boen 
applied by the old miner to a place of wealth— a treasury. 
The word is not Greek, but Syro-Ghaldaic or Aramaic, 
the language spoken by the Jews in the time of our Lord. 
Such are the few facts in support of the traditions that 
the Phoenicians, who were a branch of the Semitic family 
of nations nearly allied to the Jews, were the merchant 
traders who carried the tin from Oornwall to mix with 
copper of Cyprus, in the manufacture of the bronses of 
antiquity. 
London. Bobkbt Hunt, F.B.S. 

Devonshibb Cure fob Buptubb.— This mode of sup- 
posed cure having been under dist^ussion some timeagO)and 
there being then some lack of particulars in describing the 
"Ash Tree Charm," as it is also called, I should like ttf 
ask Mr. Jago if he can supplement his description in the 
following respects :— Was the split made so that the sides 
of the opening ran N. and S., or E. and W? If 
the latter, did the mother stand east of the tree with her 
back to it,and so pass the child back through the split to 
the father who looking E. would thus receive it with his 
face towards the split or vice veraa ? One parent must 
have faced the back of the other it they both 
looked east, as in^fche paragraph. If the split was made bo 
as to run N. and S., and the parents facing east stood one 
on each side of the tree, on which side did they respectively 
stand ? An answer to this will settle another question, 
namely, was the child passed through the split and then 
to the right, as the hands of a watch move, or in the 



applied to stones on Salisbury Plain, which are not native opposite direction ? I presume " behind " the tree means 
that district). These waste heaps are often spoken ol I ^est, as the parents are said to face east ? Was the tree 
as "Jews' leavings," and the ancient furnaces found in | gpKt from the top, so that the parts separated Uke the 
the neighbourhood of the ♦'stream works," always deeply I Unes of a fork, or was the opening an approximately 
buried amidst overgrown beds of peat-moss, are called | circular one (when the sides were held apart), the top 



** Jews' houses," and the blocks of metallic tin, of ali 
shapes and sizes, found beside those smelting works, are 
called "Jews' house tin." It may be contended thsrv 
these rude blast-furnaoes are the remains of the smelting 
works erected by the Jews, about 1200 A.D., upon wnom 
King John inflicted severe penalties, and who were 
banished by Edward I. My impression is that the 
exceedingly rude character of these smelting works, and of 
the blocks of tin found with them, indicates a far more 
primitive system of metallurgy than that which prevailed 
when kings granted charters to the tinners of Cornwall. 
Give me room for one fact more, and for the present I will 
no further occupy your well- filled space. At St. Ives 
Consols Mine, a remarkably rich deposit of tin was ex- 
tensively worked, and was known as the " great carbona." 
Similnr, though smaller, deposits have been found in 
Providence Mine, and these were also called "carbonas." 



remaining intact as well as the trunk below? 

Dbvs. Junb. 



it 



Weekly Mercury** March 22ndy 1884. 
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NESTOE^S SHIP. 

The following may perhaps be interesting, though not 
stiictly speaking a West of England topic : at the same 
time, the great ugly ironclad-rams find more or less of a 
resting-place in the western waters at Plymouth. 

The idea of making ships with rams did not originate 



here in England, nor is it of modem date. 
I find in the parishes of Breage and Sitfaney a miner will | Aschylus gives to Nestor's ship the "epithet of ten-beaked ; 
deaoribe a rich lode as "a beauty— a regular carbona. " it had these beaks; which protruded considerably beyond 



There has been much discussion as to the origin of this 
tapm. I believe this can bo no longer doubtful. We 
read in St. Matthew, chapter xxvii. verse 6, " And the 
chief priests took the silver pieces, and said. It is not law- 



the prow, under water ; they assailed andjbroke in pieces 
the hulls of the enemy's ships, while a shower of darts and 
javelins annoyed the crew from above." Maurice's Indian 
Antiquities, v.6. p. 322. 
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.feohyliu, aooording to the bett anthon, lived about 400 
B.O. He wM present at the naval battle of P^lan^'f, and 
ooneeqaenUy saw the nae to which theie rams were put, 
—his younger brother commanding one of the squadrons 
of ships. 

Exeter. B. Pabfitt. 



SHROVE TUESDAY OR PAN-CAKE DAY. 

It most be now about thirty years ago that I was a day- 
scholar at the National School at St. Oolumb^ and it was 
the custom then for each bpy and girl to bring an egg (as 
described by Fred. W. P. Jago). One of the senior boys 
stood at the table and wrote the name of the donor on 
each. At about 11 o'clock Bfr. Richards, the school- 
master, would produce a large punch-bowl, and as he 
took up each egg, he read the name and broke 
the egg into the bowL The number of eggs 
would last some time to eat, I should fancy, for a bachelor, 
but Miss Morecombe always appeared pleased to carry the 
bowlawayr Eggs at that time were sold at three for a 
penny* 

Bodmin. W.R 

LOCAL NAMES OF FISHES. 

In a review of part of RIkLou's " Survey of Devon," by 
the late William Ohapple, of Exeter, 178S, he has tran- 
scribed from Westoote's " View of Devonshire," 1630, a 
list of the fishes,or, to use his own words, "of the different 
sorts of fish to be met with in our market." The number 
enumerated by Mr. Westoote, and transcribed by Mr. 
Ohapple, is 94, whereas, in Oliver and Jones's edition of 
Westcote,1846, only 83 names are given. This discrepancy 
is probably owing to these authors copying from a different 
MS. from that used by Ohapple, as there are several ex- 
tant. 

Amongst the names given are several that I cannot find, 
and considering them local, I transcribe them, in the hope 
that some of the readers of the Wettern Antiquary resid- 
ing on the sea coast may be able to enlighten us in this 
matter. 

I give the spelling from Ohapple, as I presume he copied 
it correctly. The first is— 

Alewivee (Old wife?) BUck Sea Bream, OarUharut 
Lineatui. 

Bnckels. 

Buckhom, dried Whiting. 

Oolflsh (Ooal-fish?) Oadtu Cairtwnariu$, 

Crevice, BcrevisBe, Freshwater Orayfish, or, it might 
mean the Lobster, Borevisss de mer ; but this being named 
in the list, I think it must be the former. 

Oobiont, the Oobys, Ocbiot tipunctaus and others. 

Haberdine. 

Housewife, same as Old wife. 

Mill will, query, the "Miller's Thumb." This little 
fish is frequently found at what is called the mill-tail, or 
where the water makes its exit after passing through the 

milL 
Newland-fish, dried cod-fish from Newfoundland. 

Pennlcot. 

Pingers. 

Rocket^ Recklings. 



Sharplings, Sticklebacks. This is a recogniioed word in 
Oouch and YarrelL 

Sparlings, Sea Breams. 

Tubdure, Tubfish, Oamards. 

I have made a guess at some of them,but there are others 

respecting which I cannot venture even a gues8,and in this 

interval of time these old names may have become 

obsolete. 
Exeter. Edwabd Pabfitt. 



A CURIOUS CLAUSE IN THE WILL OF 

RALPH POMERY OF THE PARISH OF 

"SaINTE CUTHBRTS"[CUrHBERT8], IN 

WELIS, "SHOOMAKER." 

The wiU bears date the 24th day of March,1584 ; and the 

testator, Ralph Pomery, being possessed of leasehold 

property within the city of Wells, where — from the fact 

tbat he enumerated several debts which he owed, among 

which were two due to tanners — he must have been a 

dtisen of credit, though his renown did not perhaps equal 

that of the ancient barons of Berry and Tregoney. 

After making provision for his wife Blanche Pomerye, 
his sons Ralph, Alexander, and William ~all rejoicing in 
the prsenomina of valiant men— and his daughters 
Margerio, Edith, Elizabeth, and Joan, he winds up as 
follows :— '* Item my will is that my sonme Ralffe Pomerie 
shall go to his vnkle at Plymton Marye and sue for his 
lande in Plymmouth." " Item I praye that the masters 
of the towne would give to my poore soone thdre 
certificatt and recommendations to goe and travill safely 
vnto his vnkle at Pl>mtton whear by it may appeere how 
and after what order he doth departe from hence." The 
will was proved in the Bishop's Oourt.at Wells, on the 5th of 
April, 1584. It may be as well, to mention that the principal 
citixens belonging to the Corporation of Wells, were, 
formerly, if not at the present time, styled masters— in 
fact, equivalent to Aldermen elsewhere. The surname of 
Pomeroy, although peculiar to Devon and Cornwall, was 
connected with Somersetshire from the time of the Con- 
quest, when Ralph de la Pomeroy of Berry in Devon- 
shire held the manors ot Oare and Stowy, in Somerset. 
The will of a Robert Pomery, who lived at Taunton, was 
proved in the Bishop's Court, at WeiU, in the year 1536. 
Taunton. A. J. Monday. 

DRAKE RELICS. 
Bight silk fiags formed part of the decorationB of Drake's 
ship on the day when Queen Elisabeth went on board 
at Deptford. Thomas Lediard, in his '* Naval His 
tory of England" tells us that " the Queen received Captain 
Drake very gradooslj, and the ship (Pelican) being 
brought round to Deptford, was laid up in a dock there, 
and, as it were, consecrated with great ceremony as a 
monument of so successful a navigation about the world, 
at which time the Queen honoured the captain with her 
presence on board, at dinner, and conferred upon him the 
dignity of knighthood, bestowing on him at the time hii 
coat of arms." The same day the ship was hauled up, 
some THnchester soholenrs set up some Latin verses 
on the mainmast in praise of Drake. The above^en- 
tioned flags are emblazoned with the following 
ensigns : — 
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1. The Boyal Standard of England as used by Qoeen 
Elizabeth and some other English Bovereigns. Qnarterly. 

1 AND 4 QUUES. THBEB U0N8 PASSAITT QUABDANT OB. 

2 AND 3. AZUBE, THBBB rLBUB8-DE-LT8, OB. 

2. A Boyal Banneret. Quabtbblt 1 and 4. Azubb, 

THBBB FLBUB8*DE-LY8 OB, TWO AND ONB. 2 AND 3. 
•CKJLB9, THBBB UONB PASSANT QUABDANT OB. Theee 

charges are the arma of England and Franoe. Bat it is 
notioeable that the flbubs-de-lts of Franoe ocoapy the 
place of honour on the banneret, while the lions of Eng- 
land are placed in the subordinate position. This varia- 
tion is seen to have been made from the reign of Edward 
m. downwards, as long as the sorereigns of Qreat 
Britain claimed pretenrions to the regal throoe of 
France. 

3. A flag. OuLBS, A OB088, ABOENT, oommonly called 
the cross of St. George. Bat on all the flags bearing the 
«<OB8 the tinctures are reversed, the banner borne in 
honour of England's patron saint being a bbd oboss on a 
SILYBB FIBLD. Perhaps some of the readers of the 
Wetiem ArUiquary may be able to explain why the tine* 
tores were changed. 

4. OULBS, A OB08S ABQENT, in the flrst qaarter A 
TEBBBSTBIAL OLOBB OF THB SECOND. This charge of B 

globe was doubtless introduced in honour of the captain 
who had circumnavigated the earth, and was the flrst 
English captain who had done so. 

5. OULES, A OBOsa ABOENT, in tlie flrst quarter A 
VALOON OF THE SECX>ND. This charge of a falcon is a 
Teiy ancfent badge in English heraldry : Edward III., 
Richartl II., and some of their sucoessorsused it. It was 
appropriately used on this occasion to proclaim the 
triumph of the hero, and to hail him as the herald and 
precursor of unnumbered blessings of untold wealth 
which were to be sought, and obtained for this 
country. 

6. OuLES, A 0B088 ABOENT, in the first quarter A sinolb 
BAT OF sun, wavy OB. This single beam of light would 
seem to signify that darkness had been penetrated, and 
that light was about to be diffused on those hitherto un« 
known regions of the world where the brave captain had 
«Uscovered new lands full of wealth and riches. 

7. QULES, IN THE OENTBE A LABQE STAB, GOLD. I think 
this badge was intended to represent the sun in its glory. 
If so, we rcust consider it as a royal badge. Such was 
used by Bichard n., Edward IV., and Bichard III. Queen 
Elizabeth may have sometimes used this badge. 

8. QuLBS, A 0B088 ABOBNT,in the first quarter A flbub- 
DB-LYS IN GOLD. This very beautiful device is said to 
have been flrst used by Bt. Louis IX., King of France* 
As has been before observed, it was continuously used by 
English sovereigns, from the time of Edward III. to 
Oeorge III., on the*r seals, coins, and shields of arms. 
Several old families of the Went emblazon it on their 
shields, Scoble for instance, and very notably did the 
Mohuns, whose noble ancestor. Sir Begiuald, the pious 
founder of Newnbam Abbey, is said to have flrst used it, 
in allusion to bis having received a golden rose from Pope 
Innocent IV., whom he met at Lyons. There is in 
Dunster Castle, county Somerset, an impression of a seal 



of this Begiuald de Mohun, showing a shield on which is 

A HAND HOLDING A FLEUB-DB-LYS, THE ABM BEINa 
HABITED IN A MAUNOH. 

It was observed that one of the cups exhibited at Ply- 
mouth was mounted on the back of a dragon. This 
fabulous monster is known to most of us in connection 
with the ** St. George and Dragon.** Several of our 
early kings adopted it as their badge. Edward IV. used 
a black dragon ; but the old kings of Wales used it blood 
red ; and Henry VII., a descendant from Cadwaladyr, 
the last British king, used a dragon of the same tincture. 
Our sovereigns of the House of Tudor seem to hftve used 
the dragon for special purpoees, and in several instances 
it was introduced with the composition of objects bestowed 
as royal presents from this line of princes. There was 
once suspended in Oanterbuiy Cathedral a whit^ banner 
beaiing a red dragon, an offering from Henry VII., after 
his victory on Bosworth Field. But one of the most 
interesting and valued of these royal gifts is preserved at 
Qolden Grove, the seat of Earl Oawdor, in Oaermarthen- 
shire. It is a present from Henry to one of the ancestors 
of the Earls of Carbory in the shape of a drinking-honi. 
This beautiful work of art consists of a mount in sUver, 
upon which stand a dragon and greyhound, between them 
supporting a flue horn mounted with silver, and at ^ its 
extremity terminating with an orb and fleur-de-lys. If I 
am not travelling beyond the bounds of the Wettem 
Anl^iquary, I must also remark that amongst the heir- 
looms of Penrhyn Oastle is another " hirUs" or drinking- 
horn, beautifully chased with silver. Whether it was a 
royal present I cannot say, but it certainly belonged to 
Piers Gryffydd, an old Welsh hero, who owned Penrhyn in 
the reign of Elizabeth. This old Briton had some Tudor 
blood in his veins, and when he heaid that the throne on 
which Henry VII. had sat was threatened by the proud 
Spaniard, he joined the fleet of Sir Frsncu Drake, and 
fought in the famous sction which has immortalized tha 
names of so many of our old countrymen. Those relics 
exhibited in the Guildhall at Plymouth have an interest 
attached to them beyond the circle of family names ; we 
mi^ value them as historically associated with events of 
national importance in connection with the activity, 
enterprise, industry, and commerce of this great nation 

and empire. 
Stoke. J* Whitmabsh. 



^PULAR ANTIQUITIES OF CORNWALL. 

FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 

Lent has not within memory been observed with any- 
thing like the rigour of ancient times before, — 
"Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 
And turned thf cowls adrift." 

Indeed, the keeping of the Ohristian fasts and festivals 
which mark the month of March retains among the urban 
or rural folk, little of the severe abstinence of the one, 
orthe wild license of the other. This is a little remark- 
able, as the Cornish people derive more proflt than others 
from the Lenten customs of the Oontinent. There is a 
large exportation of pilchards, now salted, but formerly 
smoked, (hence the word /umoclof, corrupted \nU> fufnada) 
to Spain, Italy, and other Boman Oatholic countries for 
use during Lent. The Cornish fisherman's jocular toast 
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WM " LoDg life to the Pope, and death to tbouaanda." 
The only relics of the old usage of this season is a dinner 
of salt fish, with, in some instances, etcg-sauoe. on Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday. 

A custom which my father remembered, but which has 
now long since died out, was kept up at the beginning of 
Lent. A figure made of straw and cast-off clothes was 
carried through the little town of Polperro, amid much 
noise and merriment ; after which, it was taken to the 
beach, where it was sbot at, burnt, or it met with some 
other ignominious end. The image was called ** Jack o' 
Lent," and supposed to represent Judas Iscariot, 
A tattered, miserable fellow, a walking scare-crow, is 
■till among us named a Jack o' Lent. 

Oonstant references are made in our older dramatists to 
this once wide-spread usage (Brand). 

Palm Sunday.—'' Upon Palm Sunday," says Oarew, 
" at our Lady Nants Well, at Little Golan, idle-headed 
seekers resorted thither with a Palme Grosse in one hand 
and an offriug in the other : the offring fell to the Priest's 
share, the Grosse they threwe into the well ; which, if it 
swamme, the party should outlive that yeere ; if it sunk, 
a short, ensuing death was boded, and, perhaps, not 
altogether vntruely, while a foolish conceyt of this 
haUening might the sooner helpe it on wards." 

Palm Sunday customs are almost discontinued. At 
Polperro^ branches of the willow, rich with their velvety 
catkins, were worn and carried on this day as a substitute 
for the palms with which our Saviour's path was strewn on 
his way to Jerusalem a little before his death. 

In the neighbourhood of Polperro it was formerly the 
custom to give parish-'prentioes a holiday on this day, that 
they might visit their parents or friends. This would 
seem to be a local transference of the observances else- 
where marking Mid-lent or Mothering Sunday. 

Good Friday, the great fast of the year, is now 
more like a festival It brings a holiday and hot-cross 
buns. These cakes were brought round to the doors in 
our villages with a chant : — 

"One A penny, two a penny, hot-cross buns." 

In some farmhouses, the Good-Friday bun may be seen 
hanging by a siring to the bason-racK, slowly diminishing 
until the return of the season replaces it by a fresh one. 
It is considered by the superstitions to be of 
sovereign good in all diseases aflSicting the cattle, 
and is one of the ingredients grated into a tparm mash. 
A correspondent in Blisland tells me that on this day it 
is the habit to brin^ in branches of Gare-tree {Pyrus 
Aucuparia) to deck the doors, which are thus supposed to 
be protected from the entrance of ill-luck. Salt flah and 
egg-sauce were once the dinner of the day. Easter day 
is a festive holiday, and the older people at the early dawn 
went to some tall hill or well to see the sun dance. Who | 
does not remembBr Sir John Suckling's ballad on a \ 

wedding ? — 

" But, Dick, she dances such a way, 
Mo sun upon an Easter day 
In halt so fine a siicht " 
Bodmin. T. Q. G. 
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740— Hawkins Family.— In his very interesting 
pamphlet on Sir John Hawkins, I observe that Mr. Worth 
states, on page 6, that he " was probably bom in 1532." 
Gan this be correct, or is it a typographical error T 
Numerous biographical notices of Hawkins, which I have 
consulted, give the date of his birth as 15^, but perhaps 
they all copy trom one erroneous source (Prince ?) Would 
not the record of his application to be admitted a 
freeman in 1555-6 state his age at that time ? If the 
monument to Hawkins at Deptford (alluded to by Mr. 
Worth,) gives his age and date of death, we might deduct 
therefrom the age of Sir John, as he is said (I know not 
upon what authority) to have been two years younger. If 
Mr. Worth is right in his date, it is clear Sir John could 
not have had a daughter of marriageable age in 1560, or 
even in 1565, and my quest in that direction would then be 
ended, so far as be is concerned. Possibly the Elisabeth 
of whom I am in seareh may have been a daughter of that 
John Hawkins, resident in Plymouth at the same period. 
What was the date, of John Hawkins's marriage to 
Eatherine Gunson, and of her death ("«t 32 ") and of 
his marriage to Margarat Vaughan ? The aocounta of Sir 
John lead me to infer that he was more than 63 years 
old in 1595. 

Newton, Mass., U.S. A S. P. Mat. 
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William Browns of Tavistock, —I think it should be 
noted that inl865, Mr. John Shelly, (in the pages of " Glaek") 
cUimed for William Browne the authorship of the 
epitaph on Mary, Gountess of Pembroke. In addition to the 
arguments brought forward by Mr. Matthews, Mr. Shelly 
drew attention to the uncommon character of the rhyme 
at the beginning hearst, verse, and showed that ** it occurs 
at least four times in the Pastorals, and four times in 
Browne's minor poems." He further quoted the following 
lines by Browne on the death of Charles Lord Herbert, 
the grandson of this Gountess of Pembroke, the third and 
fourth lines of which he considered directly refenvd to 
the epitaph in question. The linos are, — 
" O let my private grief have room 
Dear Lord to wait upon thy tomb ; 
Afid as my vieak and saddest verge 
Weui worthy thought thy grandam's hears* 
Accept of this ! Just tears my sight, 
Have shut for thee. Dear Lord, good niRht." 

HiBTSKWE. 

Extension of '* Go to Bed " ihymcs in last week's 
Westeim Antiquarpf by T. Gann Hughes, of Ghester. 
When rm dead and in ray grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 
Jesus Christ will come to me, 
And I shall never be forgotten. 
If I sleep and never wak4>, 
Ood to himself my soul will take, 
He the branch and I the flower 
God made me In a happy hour. 
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God made me, God made man. 
God made me with Hia right hand. 
Pray father,— p^my. mother— pray to 
God to blesB vm all, Amen. 
Bodmin. W. B. 

DivoNBRiBB OuBE FOB A RuFTUBB,— I am afraid I 
cannot give a good reply to the qnestiona by " Devs 
Jonr." My informant (a countrywoman) told me the 
poritionfl were theie, vix. : -The tree was between the 
father and the mother : a line of three standing N. and S. 
One half of the split tree was bent towards the E., the 
other towards the W. The infant was first passed by the 
mother to the father between the parted halves of the 
tree, in a side-long way, both parents facing the east The 
father handed back the child by passing it to the mother 
behind, {.«. W. of the tree. I do not know whether the 
mother, as she faced the E., had the tree on her right 
hand or not. This was forgotten to be asked about, and 
also how the halves of the tree were held apart. 

Plymouth. Fbid. W. P. Jaoo. 

Sib W. Ralbiqh.— In answer to query 738, the best 

collection of Sir Walter Raleigh's works, is that by 

Oldys and Birch, Oxford, 1829, 8 vols. This collection 

contains also the Life. The best-known biographies of 

Raleigh are Lewis Theobald's, 1719, Dr. Birch's in General 

Dictionary, 1734-41, 10 vols., A. Oayley's, 1805, 2 vols. ; 

A. T. Thompson, 1830. For further information on 

the writings of this remarkable man, and also of numerous 

biographies of him, see Allibone's Dictionary of English 

Literature, and British and American Authors. 
Exeter. E. Pabvitt. 

Ogham Stonb at FABDBL.~In a paper read before 
the Royal Institation of Oomwall,at their spring meeting, 
1861, Mr. Edward Smirke gave an account of the Fardel 
stone. He spoke of its having been found by Mr. Pearse, 
of Cadleigh, lying over a little brook close to Fardel, and 
of its being then transferred by my uncle, Oaptain Pode, 
to the British Museum. '*With regard to the Fardel 
stone," he says, '* I read the word on one side of this stone 
Sagranus, or perhaps Sagranui, on the other Fanoni 
Maquirini. The two latter must be the genitive cases of 
two names, and I should interpret it to mean the stone or 
monument of Fanon Macvirinus, or of Fanon, son of 
Virinns." " It is probable," he adds, "that the Ogham 
repeats the Roman inscription." "The Roman letters 
inscribed are of a rude and debased form, and the words 
are inscribed vertically from top to bottom, a disposition 
unusual in pure Roman or Saxon inscriptions, though per- 
haps not unparalleled." 

Slade. J. D. PoDB. 

In reply to *' Kearley's" enquiry about this stone, I 
beg to refer him to Mr. O. Spenoe Bate's " Inscribed 
Stones and Ancient Grosses of Devon," where he will find 
it figured and described. It is now in the British 
Museum. Inasmuch, however, as Mr. Spence Bate states 
that it was " found some few years since " (he wrote his 
description in 1875) and that a description was given of it 
in the '* Transactions of the Royal Institution of Cornwall 
for 1861, " I tbink it is very questionable whether Sir 
Walter Baleigh ever knew that the stone " lying over a 
little brook dose to Fardel" had an Ogham inscription on 
it. At any rate, if Sir John Pope Hennessy had no more 



authority for his supposition that the stone was known to 
Raleigh, as an inscribed stone, than he had for his state- 
ment that it is the " only Ogham stone foundin England," 
we cannot place much dependence on it, for Mr. Spence 
Bate figures and describes another brought from Buck- 
land Monachorum, and erected in the vicarage garden at 

Tavistock by the late Rev. B. A. Bray. 

Dbvs., Jun* 
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" CX)ENWALL FEOM THE BEST SURVEYS, 
1748. PRINTED FOR T. HINTON AT THB 
KING'S ARMS, IN ST. PAUL'S CfldBCH- 
YARD, 1748.'' 

Perhaps a few remarks conoeming an old map of Oom- 
wall with the abovn title may interest your numerous 
antiquarian readers. The original (in my possession) has 
been photographed successfully : a copy is forwarded 
herewith. A lithographed or engraved fae-»imiU of the 
same might be suitable as an illustration for the 
WetUm Aniiqvuiry. Referring to the map in question 
one cannot fail to notice : — 

I. The illustrations with which the unused space (viz.,. 
English and Bristol Ohannels) is ornamented. Of these 
tvfo are noteworthy, and one is especially interesting. 
The latter represents the ArvM of Cmtiwali : the other 
shows the Ducal Arms of the Prince of Wales. 

II. Thb Abmb op Oobnwall.— No h otto is appended. 
Your correspondent F. W. P. J. (Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 59) quotes- 
Pol whele to show that *' One and All" as a motto dates 
from 1745. Perhaps the period intervening between that 
date and 1748 was scarcely sufficient to make it well 
known. Again, and this fact is more striking, the fifteen 
balls or bezants, with whose appearance we are so familiar, 
are not depicted. Their place is occupied by eight figures 
surroundingacentral shield, on which is represented aninth 
design, larger, and different from the lesL My nearest 
comparison descriptive of th^ smaller illustrations is that 
of a circular building with a central tower. The lower 
portion seems to be supplied with a doorway. The 
picture on the shield can be compared to three cyiindera 
of different sizes arranged perpendicularly, the largest 
serving as the base. I am unable to offer an explanation: 
I should be thankful for suggestions. Could the repreften- 
tation of our well-known arms — the fifteen balls — have 
been suppressed, and this (here imperfectly described) have 
beea made to take its place, through ignorance or fraud ? 
Osn we conjecture that the "One and All" motto and the 
fifteen balls made their appearance conjointly ? 

in. Abus or THB Pbincb or Wales and Dukk or 
COBNWALL.— The Duke ofCornwall in 1748 was Frederick, 
father of George in. The historical words "Ich Dien " 
are printed on a scroll, which is surmounted by a portion, 
if not the whole, of the Royal Arms of England. A Uon 
and unicorn, and a coronet (?) surround the insoroHed 
words, "Honi soit qui mal y pense." The interior of the 
field is occupied by scarcely discernible designs, amongst 
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whioh the harp is reoogniBable. Will one of your henldio 
oonespondeiits kindly oblige the uninitiated with a de- 
■oription of the arms of the Prinoe of Wales, ciro. 1748 ? 
One history (Honse of HanoYer, page 99, Beligioas Traot 
Society) states that Prinoe Frederick died suddenly, ^'snp- 
ported by one who was at his bedside playing the violin 
for his amusement." Doddington mentions the Prince's 
going to have his fortune told three times in thirteen 
months, " for frolic or from ignoranoe." 

rv. Altbratioks in Spelling thb Nambs or Towns, 
ko, — ^After the lapse of about a oentnry-and-a-half it is 
not surprising to meet with many strange alterations in 
spelling the names of towns, hamlets, rivers, &o. It would 
Im tedious to go into details, but a small number will suf- 
fice as examples. Shall I attempt a rough classification ? 
2 have compared the old map with Oruchley's "Oomwall.*' 

N.B. — ^The old names are placed first. 

Transposition, e,g, 

St. Edonock St. Enodt^k. 

Syllabic Changes, 1st Syllable. 

Wardbridge Wadebridge. 

Ourthbert Oubert. 

Eddistone Eddystone. 

Syllabic Ohanges, Finals. 

Newland Newlyn, E. 

Menheneat Menheniot. 

St. Colomb St. Oolumb. 

Primal and Final Syllabic Ohanges. 

Oudreny I Oodrevey I. 

Pemstoke Poundstock. 

Trewardreth l^wardreath. 

Oontractions. 

St. Michael Oharhays St. Michael. 

Complete Change. 

St. Dye St. Day. 

St. lue St Ive. 

S. Tane Stanton. 

LeonaraB. LycherB. 

y. Obnkral. -It would appear that such towns as New- 
•quay. Par, and Hayle were too insignificant to have their 
names inserted. There were about three times the present 
number of Pftrliamentaryboroughs. Travellers from the west 
had two routes by which they might have journeyed to Lon- 
don. From Truroe a northern road passed through St, 
Cohmb, Padstow, Camelford, and Launceston, ko, ; the 
southern route would have permitted their visiting Oravv' 
pond, St. Anstld, Fowy, W. and E. Looe, SL €krman$, 
Saltash, ko. If there were a desire to travel to Exeter, 
ihey might have passed over this second road from St. 
Austle, through St, Blazy, Liskeacd, and Oallington. 
Westward from TrurttA, the main road passed through 
Orowan, Market Jtw^ Penzanse^ St, Burian to Sunnin 
(Sennen). 

Are any of your readers aware whether Hinton is a 
Cornish family name ? Another query has been frequently 
suggested. Were these "Best Surveys ** undertaken by the 
Oovemment, as Ordnance Surveys. Was the publication 
of the map in any way connected with the stirring events 
of 1|fie " Forty •fivel''? Suggestions and oorrections are 
hes^tily solicited. 

Porthleven. HOWABD Habbib. 



NoTB.— In reply to a query I addressed to the Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey Department^ the sub- 
joined letter was oourteously forwarded. 

lOOFT.] 

Ordnance Survey Oflfica, Southampton, 

8th January, 1884. 

SiB,~In reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo, which 

has been forwarded to this office, I am desired by the 

Director-General to inform you that the maps of the 

first Ordnance Survey of Cornwall were published between 

the years 1809 and 1813, and that we have no information 

here of any earlier Gevemment Survey of OornwalL — I 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 

K W. Cbbwbll, 

Captain, B.B. 
Howard Harris, Esq. 



A NOTEWORTHY FONT COVER 
Lieutenant Worthy, in his series of papers on Devon- 
shire churches, refers to the remarkable font cover at 
Shangh Prior in these words :— '* I wm particularly struck 
with the font, which is of octagonal form and massive 
construction ; the basin measures nearly 19 inches in 
diameter, and at the time of my visit it was uuoovexed ; a 
short time afterwards, however, the Bev. J. B. Strother 
sDceeeded to the vicarage, and the Bural Dean drew hit 
attention to the fact that some years previously a font 
cover of singular grace and beauty existed in the church. 
This led to inquiries, and, ultimately, in an old linhay, 
' amid cattle and chaff,' the greater part of the cover in 
question was found almost hidden by the accumulated 
dust of years, and very much decayed and mutilated. To 
such an enthusiastic admirer of eodesiastioal furniture as 
the present vicar, its condition, bad as it undoubtedly 
was, appeared anything but hopeless ; and it was at once 
determined to replace it in its proper position. 
As a preliminary step, however, it was sent 
to Exeter, and entrusted to the careful hands and 
correct taste of Mr. Harry Hems, who was able most suc- 
cessfully to restore it. This interesting work of art is now 
the pride and glory of the whole county, siice no other 
example of Such a cover is to be found in Devonshire^ 
although several of a similar character are to be met with 
in the eaatem counties, but they are mtut uncommon in 
England. 

'* It is constructed of oak, and measures between eight 
and nine feet in height ; the base is octagonal, and the 
structure is built up in three stages. To the height of 
three feet the sides rise perpendicularly, and, working 
upon hinges, open like a tripnch when the font is in use; 
the cants are filled with a running ornament of delicate 
design, and are surmounted by a finely-chiselled cornice. 
Above this, the atructure again rises to the height of 
several feet, but with a diminished diameter ; the panels 
are perfectly plain, but the angles which run up somewhat 
in the form of pinnacles are enriched with carving, and 
have for finials the figures of eight tonsured priests. The 
cover then takes a spiral form, and the spaces between the 
cribs are beautifully ornamented with open-work of most 
elaborate detail, and the whole is crowned by a carefully 
executed statuette of a bishop in his pontifleala, the pas- 
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tonl staff in hia left hand, crook turned ontwarda, while 
iiM fight iAnaao^ la. the act of benediction. The flgurea 
are pariioolarly well oarred, they had all been mutilaced 
either by the Iconoclasts of the 16th, or by the fanatics 
of the following centary. The figure of the 
bishop, without heads or hands, was foand separated from 
tl.e canopy, in the oottagf of one of the parishioners. It 
is fortunate that this beautiful cover, which for Itsstateli- 
neas and grace of proportion alone merits more than a 
cnrsory notice, should have resisted the many attempts 
made to destroy it, and that it should once more be 
roctored to its old position in Shangh church, in nearly as 
perfect a condition as when it was first constructed^ 
apparently late in the 15th century. I fancy that aome 
remarks which I made a short time since when treating o{ 
the rood-screens at Wolborough aud at Buckland-in-the* 
Moor apply equally to Shaugh Prior. On these screens 
there are sereral panel-paintings which are quite unique 
in the West of England, and I account for them by the 
supposition that they were executed by members of the 
moaastie community at Tor, with which both these 
churches wore conneuted : and as many of the monks had 
probably migrated to Devonshire from distant counties, it 
was only natural that they ahouH introduce novel forms 
of decoration with which they were personally familiar. 
Similarly the font cover at Shaugh was very possibly the 
work of some recluse from Kent, Norfolk, or Essex, where 
like work is to be found occasionally.'* 

Exeter. H. H. R. 

DRAKE'S AGE, PLYMOUTH LEAT. AND 
y WILLIAM BROWNE. 

Stow stated that Drake was in his twenty-second year 
in October, 1567. This chronicler was twenty yean 
Drake's senior, and long survived him. Historians, by 
subtracting twenty-two, rather than t%ienty-one, from the 
Above date, gave 1545, instead of 1546, as the year of his 
birth. I had accepted the former; but the latter is more 
probable, as it adds a very necessary year to the difference 
between Drake's age and that of Francis Russell, aad of 
John Hawkins, which are both known. 

Drake gave the Netherlanders the opportuaity of tak- 
ing his portrait juat before the Armada, 1588. On reconsid- 
ering the words /or^ifatmi a/c invictisshni DucU Draeck on 
the Dutch engraving, it strikes me the portrait wss taken 
<ifl€r the Armada action, when Drake's reputation was at 
its senith and he in his forty -third year. We overlook 
the part played by the Netherlanders in blockading Parma 
during the running fight, and their admira- 
tion for Drake. Ouriously their portrait is 
singular in rendering his arms correctly, which 
ta an additional reason for crediting their account of hia 
age. Besidea, a man of forty-two, full of vigour, would take 
delight in a game of bowla, and make auoh a apeech as 
that recorded. On reading the report of a highly inter- 
esting lecture lately delivered in Plymouth on Drake, I 
obserred a sentence in regard to the leat which I will 
thank you to permit me to comment on, viz., **No one 
denied that Drake did receive money from the Plymouth 
Corporation in part payment of the expenaea of the 
work," etc. My worda hitherto may not have made my 



meaning dear enough. I emphatically deny that he 
received a bona fide payment from Plymouth, Receiver's 
flgurea notwithatanding, and I am not aingle. I maintain 
that he gave the water, a free, generoua gift, to the Oor- 
poration, and brought it up to the bounda of the town for 
them to diatribute aa they pleaaed. Aa to thoae who aay 
otherwise, I am inclined to doubt their competency to 
form an opinion. If they have had the necessary prepara- 
tion, I doubt thehr capacity. There can be no miaunder- 
atanding those words. I admit that I once concluded too 
hastily and was deceived. A former Mayor, a lawyer, 
informed me long ago of the Receiver's entry ; he also 
alluded to the evasive expedient in the Water 
Act. At first he accepted the Receiver's entry 
literally ; after a abort conversation, ho modestly 
admitted that there was no reason for 
believing the Receiver's statement rather than the Act (a 
palpable subterfuge) and that there was miore undemeaih 
than U/e eould widerttand, 1 was not so well aware then 
as I am now that old law was full of subterfuges ; but 
your columns need not be used as an educational medium, 
when the fountain of knowledfl;e is open to any English- 
man. Before crediting those given by the Receiver he must 
show a very different set of figures, preliminary figures 
that seem never to have been thought of by those who, 
believe that the leat could scour a haven reaching eoaat- 
wiM from Plympton to Beer Ferris, and aeaward beyond 
Drake'a laland, and receiving the Meavy, Cad alias Plym, 
Plym proper, Tory, Tamar, Tavy, Lid, Lynher and more 
rivers, or aeek to evade diffioultiea by compreadng 
the haven into Sutton Pool or expanding 
Roborough Down to embrace Sheepator, from 
ignorance of the fact that a hcad-weir existed within 
Orymea'a territory. Only that amall portion of the leat 
which ran open through the aVeets by the conduita found 
its way to Sutton Pool; the rest flowed north of 
what was then termed Stonehouso-lane, for no Frankfort- 
street or King-street then existed. That Drake built the mills 
tho Receiver does not deny ; but a more important 
document than the Receiver penned states that the 
Corporation built them. A parchment deed duly enrolled 
states that the Drake family bought a Comiah estate, 
mansion, and appurtenances for five shUIinga, — a atate- 
ment aa fictitioua but as technically neoeaaary aa that of 
the Receiver. County hiatoriana are often driven, in the 
abaence of enrollments, to consult a family- about old 
formal conveyances and figures, and discover them to be 
fictions. What did the Plymouth family say ?~That 
Drake gave the water. They could speak feelingly and 
were grateful. I boUeve the family rather than the 
Receiver. 

I am glad to have the account of ** Sydney's sister, 
Pembroke's mother." It saved my sending off some 
^' copy " attributing the quoted verses as usual to Ben 
Jonson, whowas intimate with the Sydney family, and was 
their guest at Penshurst. The now important fact to be 
known is that Browne was a relative of Drake, whose 
speech on the death of Brute Brown your readers may re- 
member, andSydney was Drake's dosefriend. Sir John Haw- 
kins's second wife was a family connection of the Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, as she lived till about 1620. She 
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had ample opportunity of introdaoing her husband's 
relation, the young poet, to Pembroke and Montgomary. 
I have proof of Lady Hawkins's intimacy with seyeral i 
of the Sydney family, and am glad to have this ** subject 
of verse " for reoonsideiation. 
London. 



Wyvebn Gulbb. 



Suffjes. 



741.— Oarbomas.— I should like to ask Mr. Robert 
Hunt if he does not think that this word is rather of 
modiieval introduction, cousidering that the form of it 
approximates more nearly to the Latin th^n to the original 
Aramaic, which is Gorbanas ? In the " Lodes of Oom* 
wall," translated by Mr. J. H. Oollins, Oarbona seems 
to be spoken of as a technical term for a particular 



Lent crook, a pancake, 
A flitter for my labour ; 
A dish of meal, a dish of flour, 
Or vrhat you please to give me. 
I see by the string 
There's a good dame within ; 
I see by the latch 
There's son ething to catch. 
Trip trap tro— • 
Please give me my humps 
And I'll be go. 
* Probably meant Trip trap through. 

Okehampton. 

Kings WKAR Notis.— Sir Henry P. 
Norton Park, Dartmouth, thus writes ;—" Your Kings- 
wear article is not so comprehensive or descriptive as it 
might be. Rittery Oourt was, in my early remembrance, * 
mansion of great antiquity, a strong fortification preserved 
by an old family named Fownes. My preat-grandmother 



G. W. 6. 
Seale, Bait, if 



accumulation of ore which is only found in a few mines, 
and Mr. Jago in his Glossary seems to mike it equivalent i**^^^®'"^*®"^' Dorothy Fownes, at the time of her 
to " a house." Is the use of the word general among ! m»"iage with John Seale, of Mount Boone, were sup- 
Oomish miners, or only among those living in the neigh- 1 P«^ *°*^ *^« heiresses of the estates, but afterwarda 

Mr. Fowndes married Miss Luttrell and took the name. 



bourhood of particular mines ? 



H. Sharrock. 



He had four sons, the eldest of whom inherited the 



742.— Architrctural Remains at Compton.— Built! estates and Ncthuway.wherein my grandfather resided for 
into and upon the wall of the garden next the school at I Bome ume after thedeooase of his mother. Riitery Gourt 
this village are several pieces of stone work that have ; was connected with Mount Ridley, and I iiave heard that 
apparently at some former time belonged to some ecdouas- 1 King Gharles sojourned there before he held his court ai 
ticAl or monastic building. Is there any record of s«ch a ! the Butterwalk House, Dartmouth, of which you give an 



building having existed in the vicinity, or are the frag- 
ments of the mock-antiqae order ? 

HiBTSKWS. 

743.— GoRNiSH Mybtkrt Plays.— I have been making 
^inquiries relating to Gornisb Mysteries, what remains of 
them still exist, and I have wished to know something of 
the places where they were played. I have been told that 
instead of being within towns and villages they were 
represented in the open air, in places prepared for the 
purpose. As I am studying the sacred representations, 
not only of these islands, but of the South of Europe, any 
information you or your correspondents may be able to 
furnish will be considered as a favour. 

The Glose, Salisbury. T. A. Hbrford. 

744.— Plymodth Strsrts.— Gan any of your readers 
give me a clue to the origin of the following names, which 
are still retained in the street nomenclature of Plymouth ? 



illustration in your part ix., third series. I have some 
papers and letters of Anne and Dorothy Fowndes, from 
which, when time will permit, I may be able to afford 
you further imformation, if you require it.*' 

Daue Partington and her Mop.— As Mr. Parfitt has 
referred to tbe localization of this incident, it may not be 
without interest to the readers of the Western Antiquary 
to refer to the origin of it. It occurs in the memoir of 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, wiitten by his daughter, Lady 
Holland, and is as follows (vol. 1, p. 242) -.—"When wo 
were staying with Lord Morley at Saltram, my father 
received tbe news that Lord Grey had appointed him to a 
Prebendal stall at St. Paul's, in exchange for the one of 
inferior value he held at Bristol, which had previously 
been presented to him by his friend, hotd Lyudhurat. 
These glad tidings, together with the charm of the place, 
the weather, the society of our charming hostess, and the 



— Notte-street, Stillman-street, Vauxball-street, Kinter- . many kind, warm old friends he found assembled there, 

bury-street, Finewell-street, Lambhay-street, Gasking- 

street, and Moon-street. Unfortunately many of the olJer 

names have been superseded, and those given above are 

for tbe most part survivals of the most ancient names. I 

will f urniith a list of some of the obsolete street-names 

hereafter, in the hope that some light may be thrown upon 

their derivation. M.Y.Y.T. 



B^pV^s. 



Shrove Tuesday. — About 20 years ago it was common 
for tbe children of the poor to beg at the farmhouses on 
this day, and I recollect the following lines being given at 
the top of their voices : — 



who all seemed to rejoice really as if the benefit had been 
conferred on themselves, produced such an effect on his 
spiritfi, that it would be difficult to Forget that week. I 
hardly ever remember bim more brilliant. On bis return 
he wrote the little squib of Mrs. Partington and her battle 
with the Atlantic, which had a success quite unlocked for, 
spreading in every direction ; and sketches of Mis. Pte*- 
j tington and her mop were to be seen in tbe windows of all 
the picture shops about tbe country." The Taunton 
i Courier of October 12, 1831, reports a speech made by the 
, Rev. Prebendary on the Reform Bill, where he says,—'* I 
do not mean to be disrespectful, but tbe attempt of the 
L'^rds to stop tbe progress cf Reform, reminds me very 
forcibly of the great storm at Sidmouth, and of the con- 
duct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. 
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In the winter of 1824, there let in a great flood npon that 
town — the tide rof e to an incredible .height— the waves 
nuhed in upon the hontea, and ereiything was threatened 
with destmction. In the midst of this sublime an« 
terrible storm. Dame Partington, who lived npon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and 
pattens, tnindling her mop, and squeezing out the sea- 
water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Atlantic was roused, Mrs. Partington's spirit 
was up ; but I need not tell you that the contest 
was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partingtoo. 
She was exceUent at a slop or a puddle, but she should 



not have meddled with a tempest ; be at your ease— be 
quiet and steady. Yon will beat BIrs, Partington." Both 
the writing of the squib and the speech at Taunton took 
place in October, 1831, but which had the precedence does 
not appear. Mr. Bye informs me that the above passage 
has been quoted in an article on '* The State of the 
Government," probably written by Mr. Oroker, and pub- 
lished.in the Quarterly Review for November, 1831, and 
that the sketches alluded to were probably by the cele- 
brated *' H.B.'' 
Exeter. O. T. 



^ate^ h ttie ^tln^tntwtiB, <lf 



St. Julian's Wbll-Chafsl at Mount Bdgouhbs.— 
Mr. James Hine, F.R.I.B.A., thus refers to this inter- 
esting building, in a brief paper read before the British 
Archwological Association, at Plymouth, August, 1883 : — 
Probably the smallest and most ancient example of that 
curious and, to some extent, unexplained class of build- 
ings, the Oomisb, well-chapel, is this little building at 
Mount Bdi[oumbe. Its internal dimensions are only 6ft. 
3in. by 4ft. 9in. ; and it is vaulted over by an equilateral 
stone arch formed by level courses of masonry, with a 
central chamfered rib resting on moulded corbels. The 
doorway, or rather gateway (because there was no door), 
had also a pointed arch springing from the same line as the 
vault. The proportions are as simple as they are beauti- 
ful, and the details and character of masonry fix the 
period, approximately, as that of the early part of thu 
fourteenth century. It appears not to have been thought 
essential that these well* chapels should stand east and 
west, like parish churches; and whilst St. Oleather 
Chapel follows that position, this little building is placed 
north and south. At the southern or fountain end is a niche 
which probably contained a figure of the patron saint. In 
tbe western side, near the fountain,is another and lower re- 
cess with an ogee chamfered head, corresponding with the 
other. The original jambs of the doorway, the ribs and 
corbels of roof, and the niches, are of a green freestone 
from the parish of Landrake. The rest of the masonry is 
of more local stone. There was a thin coating of plaster 
on the walls and vault inside. The iiavement was of red and 
green glazed tilles, fragments of which have been found. 
This interesting little structure has recently been restored 
by its noble possessor and careful guardian, the Earl of 
Mouot Edgcumbe. Cornwall has mauy of these well- 



chapels ; some in a tolerably perfect state, others in 
ruins ; many others have been barbarously destroyed. 
There is much yet to be learnt respecting them. We 
know the virtue which their water were supposed to 
possess, and of the lingering superstitions still connected 
with them. We know that the worship of fountains, or 
rather the duties with which popular mythology associated 
them, was general in primitive and classic times ; but 
what were the sacred and distintive functions periormed 
in these Ismail Chiistian well-chapels — some situated 
near the parish church (as in this instance), others more 
solitary and remote ? The drawing of this cbapel is by 
our old friend and contributor, Mr. Octavius Balling, of 
Exeter. 

BsLios OF Old Plymouth.— On another page we give 
three illustrations of tablets which formerly adorned the 
fronts of old houses in Plymouth. The largest of these 
occupied a prominent position on a house at the foot of 
Looe-street (comer of Vauxhall-street). What was ita 
object it were difficult to tell, but, doubtless, it was a sign 
of some sort. The quaintness of the carving and the 
peculiar character of the inscription may suggest to the 
minds of some reader of the Western Antiquary what 
was the nature of the sign and why and when affixed te 
the house in question. The figures are supposed to 
represent a lior and a lamb in perfect amity ; and the 
inscription runs THE time BHALBB ths lion and lamb 
bHALL AQRE, The other blocks are copied from tablets 
which were removed from a house in Gasking-street, 
removed some time since to widen the entrance to Tothill- 
road. All these tablets are in the possession of the 
Borough Surveyor : the engravings are by Mr. G. E» 
Wood, of Queen-street, Plymouth. Editor. 
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THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION -.—PLYMOUTH. 

At length, after an amoont of delay that has been Tery 
irksome to the itudents of local history, the Historioal 
HaniiMripta Commission haveissaed their ninth report, 
which contains the results of the examination by Mr. 
J. Ck»dy Jeaffreson, of the arohiyes of the Plymouth Oor- 
poiation. Mr. Jeaffreeon has done his work well, and has 
made generally available a body of facts and references 
Qtterly unknown hitherto to all save one or two indi 
Tiduals, who have had the pluck and the persererance to 
wade through what until very recently was an utterly 
chaotic mass of manuscripts, the scanty remains 
In sevetal important particulars of various 
periods of destruction. Fire— when the western rebels in 
the reign of Bdward VI. burnt the " stepell with all the 
towne's evydence," and again a little later when Nicholas 
Coodridge, ofTotnes, burnt the record chest in the 
Plymouth Ooundl Ohamber, and had to pay £300 to 
atone for his fault— has much to answer for in the destruc- 
tion of valuable documents. But want of care has pro- 
bably been equally fatal to the integrity of the Plymouth 
muniments. A tradition which has some basis recalls 
the havoc made when the records were lemoved from the 
old Jacobean Ouildhall prior to the building of what is 
now the Free library ; and there is very good reason to 
believe that then and at other times a quantity of valuable 
papers dther perished or fell into private hands. It is 
an interesting fact that since Mr. Jeaffreson's visit, not 
only ha& the long-missing volume of Receiver's Accounts, 
which plays such an important part in the Drake con- 
troversy, been restored, but a considerable mass of papers 
has been brought together out of forgotten nooks and 
comers. Probably it will not be possible to recover much 
more, though one can never say what may or what may 



not turn up ; but it is so far satisfactory to know that, 
partly and indirectly as the result of Mr. Jeaffreson's in- 
spection, so much has been recovered. 

To some extent, therefore, Mr. Jeaffreson, did he visit 
Plymouth now, would have to modify the opinion he ex- 
presses in his report. He regrets the comparative absence 
of documents of the Tudor period, but remarks that 
while the Plymouth muniments "comprise no writings 
of unusual antiquity or supreme interest, they 
afford a comprehensive view of the life of 
the Oorporation from the time of Henry VI., 
and together with divers particulars concerning Sir Joha 
Hawkins, Sir Richard Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Ser- 
jeant Hele, and other Elizabethan worthies, contain a fair 
proportion of important evidences touching the social and 
commercial position of the south-western counties and 
their principal ports in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Special attention is called to the one autograph letter of 
Drake which has been preserved — there must have been, 
■cores, if not hundreds originally— "as a considerable item 
oi the insufficient materials for the biography of the adven- 
turous seaman and clever engineer." Special importance 
likewise is attached to the papers of the 17th century, 
having reference to the negotiations of the merchants of 
the western ports among themselves, and with the mer- 
chants of the city of London, for the suppression of piracy 
on the high seas; while the same is said of the Orders in 
Ooundl, correspondence, and other writings of the same 
century, for the government of the pilchard fisheries in 
Devon and Oomwall,and the better regulation of the trade 
and fisheries of Newfoundland. Mr. Jeaffreson appears to 
have been also much struck with the documents relating to 
the ecclesiastical government of the town under the corpora- 
tion — ^noting the MSS. as both remarkable and curious ; 
and they certainly do show very clearly that the Mayor 
and Oommonalty had no idea of having spiritual matiert 
as well as pcators^ or of putting the Ohurch above the 
State. They held the advowson, and in the reign of 
Elisabeth when they appointed a vicar, their way was to 
put him under bond to resign when called upon— « system 
of "lay help" that was probably dictated by the strength 
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of Paritan feeling in the town, and the opposition to the 
views which found favour at Oourt. It may ueem a pity 
that this good old plan has altogether vanished, and that 
aggiteved parishioners oan no longer help themselves. 
But Mr, JeaSreson's chief discovery was the identification 
of the writer of an old book of '* Precedents," which has 
somehow found its way among the borough records, but 
is really no part of them, as Sir John Hele, the celebrated 
Serjeant-at-Law of the reign of Elizabeth—" the more 
successful than scrupulous lawyer, who, on a memorable 
occasion, told the House of Commons that their " hem- 
ming should not put him out of countenance.*' He was 
greatly struck, too, with *' the muniment room, that fof 
capaciousness and architectural design will endure com- 
parison with the best chambers of its kind in the whole 
country." 

The report in detail consists of twenty-three closely- 
printed folio pages in double column, and is full of infor- 
mation «n an immense variety of topics, arranged under 
the three heads of ** Books ; Charters, and Letters Patent; 
and Miscellaneous Unbound Writings." It is the latter 
section that by reason of later discoveries is most incom- 
plete. The most valuable portion of the report to the 
historical student is the admirable index and calendar, 
now for the first time published, of the two collections of 
misoeUaneous writings brought together and arranged by 
the late Mr. Henry Woollcombe, and known as the 
"Woollcombe Folios " (which occupies nine pages); and 
that of the ancient "Black Book '* (which contains some 
half dozen). The latter volume is styled by Mr. 
Jeaffreson an " important repository of data for the his- 
tory of Plymouth,'' and is the best known member of the 
Plymouth archives, and t^^at which has been most used 
by writens on the local history. Indeed several 
of them appear to have fallen into the error of 
believing that it contains "all things necessary to be 
known." As it stands, however, no more valuable addi- 
tion could be made to the literature of Plymouth than a 
properly annotated reproduction of this valuable volume, 
which was, by the way, anciently known as the *' Towne 
Ligger " or ledger. The "White Book," not being of 
such general interest, is dealt with less freely. 

While for the first time zecognising the literary value of 
the precedent book of Serjeant Hele, endorsed by Mr. 
Henzy WooUcombe, — " may be preserved as a curiosity " 
— Mr. Jeaffreson does not seem to have observed^ or to have 
been compelled by the exigencies of space to omit, the 
valuable references it supplies to many points of local his- 
tory. Thus, it is here that we find the only definite 
written references to the enatom and tenure of " land- 
score " in Plymouth, which was identified by Mr. Worth 
as a vestige of the ancient Saxon holding of the " mark." 
It is here also that the copy of a deed indicates the posi- 
tion of the house in which the first Sir Francis Drake, 
dwelt in the town, at the comer of Buokwell and Looe- 
streets. 

So "the account book of the money expended by the 
Committee of the West during the years 1644 and 1645 
for ihe maintenance of the troops and fortifications of 
Plymouth against the king's army," is only referred to. 
Here, however, it was impoostble to quote effectively, but 



the volume is really unique in its way, and ought to be 
published as it stands. Probably its fellow does not exist 
in th<» country ; and it is very remarkable and curious to 
note the thoroughly business-like style in which the works 
of defence were conducted, repairs of breaches, ke,, being 
actually in some cases made by contract. We notioe 
several literal errors and unimportant misprints, chiefly 
affecting proper names ; but they are not likely to mislead 
the " advanced " student, and others can easily obtain the 
due when warned of their existence. 

Mr. Jeaffreson, though finding the papers less rich than 
he had hoped " in partioulais affecting the general history 
of Tudor England," had no cause to complain of his 
reception in the ancient borough. He says :— " I have 
much pleasure in acknowledging my obligations to the 
Mayor, the Town Council, and the Town Clerk of Ply- 
mouth, for the courtesy with which they afforded me the 
requisite facilities for the performance of my duties. 
During my stay hi their town, the Town Clerk had the 
goodness to put the key of the muniment room in my 
custody, so that I could at my pleasure have access to 
the manuscripts under his official custody, and the 
Mayor was so kind as to give me the daily use of 
his parlour in the Town-hall. My cordial thanks are due 
to two gentlemen of letters and archseological research — 
Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, F.S. A., the learned writer on the 
' Cistercian Houses of Devon,' and the ' Boclesiastioal 
HUtory of Old Plymouth,' and Mr. B. N. Worth, F.G.S., 
the author of the familiar Devon Guide Books— for the aid 
they afforded me on numerous points by their special 
knowledge of local annals and usages." 

Mr. Jeaffreson also notes the arrangement and catalogu- 
ing of the muniments since his visit. He seems unaware, 
however, that this only applies to the older doouments, 
and that a large mass of other material, partially since 
brought to light, and of later date, is now in process of 
examination and calendaring. 

[Contributed by Mr. R. N. Worth, to the WeiUrn DaUp 
Mereuty, March 10th, 1884.1 



BARDRICK, THE KING OF THE TEIGN. 

In the preface to a poem in ten cantos by Mis. B. 
Potts, it is stated that, " in the years 1840-1-2, during the 
process of cutting a canal between Teignmouth and 
Newton Abbot, the workmen had occasion to turn aside 
the waters of theTeign from their usual ohaanel,in order to 
carry out the necessary operations. Having done this, 
and whilst digging deep down into the former course of 
the river, to form a canal, they came upon a human 
skeleton in perfect preservation, about ton feet below the 
bed of the river. The skeleton was that of a well-formed 
young man, more than six feet high. It lay due north 
and south (a mark of great honour). A fiint-beaded spear 
(now in a museum at Newton) exceedingly sharp, and 
other thin9i were found beside him. On his left arm was 
a broad fillet or bracelet of pure gold, quite plain, about 
two iDohes wide (a mark of sovereignty). The teeth were 
exceedingly white and beautifully formed, one of which 
is in the author's possession. The skull was perfect, and 
evidenced a very superior order of intellect. The bones 
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were perfeot, bat began to decay after being expoaed to 
the air a daj or two. They were ultimately interred, if I 
remember rightly,in ooneeorated ground at Kingiteignton, 
near which the diecovery took piaoe." 

The conflict between these tribal chiefi took place, it 
is lappoaed, circa 350 RO. The poem is founded 
on the Taliant deeds and daring exploits of this 
supposed young British chieftain, or King of the 
T^n.Heand his followers are brought into contact 
with another chieftain named Algar, a lawless and 
dauntless fellow, supported by a numerous band of reckless 
men ; he is chief of the Dart, and is desirous of seising on 
the possessions of Bardriok ; hence the battle. Algar is 
beaten, but not killed. Some time ehkpses since the 
battle, but Algar cannot forget his defeat, and he swears 
Tengeance against Bardrick, and is determined to kill him. 
He hides in a tree near Kingsteignton, where the chieftain 
of the Teign and his newly- wedded bride dwelt, and there 
Algar sought his revenge and killed Bardrick by running 
him through the body with a sword or spear. The poem 
is cleverly conc(»tved, very fairly worked out, and gives 
a yery graphic picture of the conflict between these tribes ; 
there are some very spirited passages in it. 

The names of the belligerents, of course, are assumed. 
Tlie question I wish toask, is, does anyone now living in the 
neighbourhood recollect the circumstance of the finding of 
the skeleton, and is the spear-head still in the museum at 
Kewton, and is it known what has become of the gold 
armlet and other things foaud at the same time ? 

As the Devonshire Association hold their annual meeting 
at Newton this year in July, it would be a good 
opportunity to exhibit this interesting find, and doubtless 
the members would be very pleased to hear something more 
conceming Bardriok, the King of the Teign, 

Bxoter. B. Pabfitt. 



PLYMOUTH CONSTABLES IN 1812. 
In the " Picture of Plymouth," published in the year 
1812. is the following list of "constables," which, as it 
contains some names of well known individuals or 
families, is worthy of preservation in the pages of 
the Western ArUiqitarp :— 

OONSTABLBB, kO. 

John Sweet, Sheriff's OflSoer, Market-street 
John Williams, bookbinder, Old Town. 
Francis Suly, mason, Jubilee-street. 
Robert Elliott, grocer, Barbican. 
John Bickell, carpenter, Southside-stieet. 
William Lawek, taylor, Woolsterstreet. 
Bdward Ludlow, baker, Britonside. 
William Brown, carpenter, Jubilee-itree i. 
James Beedle, grocer. Barbican. 
William Fleming, carpenter, Stonehouse-lane. 
John Keen, ropemaker, Stonehouse-lane. 
John Oubbell, baker, Bntcher's'Iane. 
William Nankivel, cabinet-maker. Pike-street. 
Henry Burnett, painter, Stonehouse-lane. 
Philip Shepheard, sadler. Old Town. 
John Smart, plumber, How's-lane. 
William Shepheard, grocer, Oorn wall-street. 
Jonathan Hearder, ujifarella-maker. Higher Broad- 
street. 



Thomas Wingett, boot and shoemaker, Old Town. 

John Kitto, mason, Oolmer's-lano. 

Henry Honey, mosician, Frankfort-street. 

Anirew Scardon, grocer, Britonside. 

William Bumell, confectioner. Market-place. 

William Wright, Foxhole Quay. 

Oharles Knighton, grocer, New-street. 

John Prouae, carpenter, Frankfort-place. 

Richard Westoott, boot and shoemaker, Exeter-street. 

John Hellier, hatter, Exeter-street. 

John Ourtis, brazier. Higher Broad-street. 

William Qay, boot and shoemaker. Higher Broad- 
street. 

John Brend, shipwright, Oatt Down. 

John Harlow, cooper, Oatt Down. 

Robert Baker, blacksmith. Old Town. 

Robert Prim, grocer, Britonside. 

— Knight, mason, Butcher's-lane. 

It must be borne in mind that the above list relates to 
a time long prior to the introduction of the polux as 
now constituted, when the solitary watchman, with 
his " half -past four o'clock and a star-light morning," was 
the sole professional keeper of the peaoe. These constables, 
therefore, were "specials" sworn in, in case of neces- 
sity, and. a9 will be seen, were looited in almost every 
district of the town. They were liable to be called upon 
in the same way as the *' special constables " in the 
present day, to assist the magistracy in keeping the peaoe 
or upholding the dignity of the Crown. 

Editob. 

MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT, 1795. 

The following example of a class of advervisement, which 
has now gone out of fashion, is taken from Trewman's 
Exeter Flying Post of the 9th July, 1795. R.D. 

•• MATRIMONY. 

*' To all young women who are possessed of a private for- 
tune of £30 per year, I, John Bradley, of Plymouth Dock, 
Devon, do hereby testify my sentiments ; I gain yearly by 
my employ £70, and being disposed to enter the marriage 
state, will join my hand to any young woman of character 
and abilities, not exceeding the age of 20 years, nor less 
than 19. 

i^'Letters (post paid)directed at Mr. Haydon's, Ply- 
mouth, will be duly attended to." 

[Has our correspondent overlooked the fact that the 
"Matrimonial News," still published, absorbs this class 
of advertisement, or that many matches aie brought about 
through its agency ? The above advertisement is curious 
and interesting, but we believe that John Bradley has still 
many imitators in the present day.— Editor. J 



Queries. 

745.— HODOB FAHaT or St. Mellion, Oorrwall.— I 
shall esteem it a great favour if you will kindly inform 
me what motto is on the crest of the Hodge family; who 
have been settled in the parish of St. Mellion, Cornwall, 
tor the last six hundred years, at a place called Bealbury, 
and formerly with the addition of Quarle and Quarle 
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Hills. The orest is a shield with three half moons, with 
oastle and serpent entwined around them, but I cannot 
make out the inscription further than mortale or some- 
thing like that. 
Walton- on-the>Hi]l. Nicholas Hodoe. 

746.— STOR^r OF THB Old Eddtstonk Lighthouse.— 
Oan anyone kindly refer me to the book in which is the 
story of a keeper of the old Eddystone Lighthouse, whose 
hair was turned white in one night from the noise of the 
waves, lashed by the storm, reverberating in a cave 
beneath ? The existence of this cave he was not aware of, 
and, not being able to account for the noise, was in in- 
cessant fright that he, together with the lighthouse, 
would be washed away. I was told the source a long 
time ago, but have forgotten it. Is the story founded on 
fact ? Alpha. 

[" Notes and Queries," 6th S., IX, March 29th, 1884. J 

747.— An Old Dkvonshirb Song.— An elderly lady, 
Devon-bom and Devon-fond, often heard in her youth a 
song of which the first verse ran : — 

" It ivas one of the ways of good Queen Bass, 

Who reigned as well as any man oan, 
Whene'er she was stogged or the land in a mess 

She sent for a Devonshire man." 

Where can the song be found in print t If not printed, 

what were the other verses ? 

OoRNUB. -Devon. 

[Oanon Kingsley quotes this verse, with some slight 
variation, as a hea^g to chapter v. of " Westward Ho !' 
The following is his rendering : — 

*' It was among the ways of good Queen Bess, 

Who ruled as well as ever mortal oan, sir, 
When she was stogg'd, and the country in a mesa^ 
She was wont to send for a Devon man, sir. 

"Wist Gountkt Sono." 

We shall be glad to receive the information sought for 
by our correspondent, and would very much like to print 
the whole of the song if the words can be supplied. — 
Editor.] 

748.— Stusr Familt of Devon.— Oould any Exeter 
correspondent of the Western Antiquary give me informa- 
tion relative to the family of Sture or Stuer, which was 
resident in that city in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Edmund Stuer appears, from a letter given in 
Archdeacon Woollcombe's '* Memorials of Exetei," to 
have been reoonmiended to the Gorporation as legal 
adviser by Sir Peter Oarew in 1550, immediately after the 
siege of the city l>y the Western insurgents. In 1554 he 
became Becorder. I should be glad to know if anything 
is on record as to his descendants. A fine picture of 
Frederick Stuer and his family by Van Yliet, dated 1620, 
is in the possession of Mr. Boger, of Wolsdon, who is 
descended from his only daughter and heiress. This Mi. 
Stuer lived in Exeter, and was probably a grandson of the 
Becorder. The family was no doubt a branch of the 
Stnres of Huish. 

Southwark, London. Edmund Boosb. 

749.— Drake and Hawkins,— Oould " Wyvem Gules " 
give the whole of the verses quoted from, they would be I 
think of general interest. Gould not some correspondent 



give the names of the captains, kc., engaged in this the 
greatest of England's naval victories, and if posmble give 
some biographical particulars of each ? See queries 594, 
629, &0. If " Wyvem Gules " cannot give the whole, I 
should esteem it a great favour if he would send me the 
verses referring to Gaptain Morrish. 

G. T. WiNDTER Morris. 
Portswood, Southampton. 



|?<W%- 



Bioorafhibs of Sir Walter Baleioh.— The best 
and most complete life of Sir Walter Baleigh is, un- 
doubtedly, that by E. Edwards, published in two vols., in 
1868. Many biographical memoirs of this Devonshire 
worthy have appeared from time to time, oommenoing 
with the one by J. Shirley, in 1677 ; but, untQ the publica- 
tion of Edwards's work, the life of W. Oldys, prefixed to 
the 1736 edition of Sir Walter's " mstory of the World, '• 
was considered to be superior to the rest, Gne of the most 
graphic biographies, written by the Bev. G. Kingsley, Is 
contained in the "North British Beview *' for 1855, and 
was subsequently re-published in that author's " BOscel- 
lanies," under the heading of " Sir Walter Baleigh and 
his Time." With respect to the|Baleigh Bibliography, Imi^ 
mention that I have had the subject in hand for some time 
past, and hope to publish the list — a lengthy one — with 
notes, in an early part of the Wutem Antiquarp, 

Mentone, S. France. T. N. Brubhfikld, M.D. 



Pkter Pindar and Sir Francis Draks.— The Sir 
Francis Drake, mentioned by " Peter Pindar " (who was 
bom in Dodbrooke), resided at Nutwell, and is the same 
referred to in the Weitem Antiquary as a botanist. He 
was the 5th baronet and a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Drake, brother of the great Sir Francis Drake. "Peter 
Pindar " contrasts this baronet unfavourably with his great 
ancestor in the following lines : — 

Not that Sir Francis Drake who God-like bore 
Fair freedom, science to the Atlantio shore. 
To Pagans gave the Qospel's savinir graoe, 
And planted virtue midst a bar'broas race ; 
Not he, whose martial frown whole kingdoms shook. 
But he whose low'ring visage shakes a cook ; 
Not he who poured on Mexico his tars, 
But he at London who with linen wars. 
'Twas not that Drake who bid his daring crew, 
Bun with their bayonets the Spaniards through ; 
But that Important Drake in offloe big, 
Instruoting oooks to spit a goose or pig : 
He who, three times a week, a green cloth lord. 
Sits, wisdom-fraught, at that important board. 
'Twas this Sir Francis, quite a different man 
From him who round the world with glory ran. 
Forbid it. Heaven 1 that e'er the muse untrue. 
Should give to any man another's due. 

This Sir Francis Henry Drake died unmarried in 1794, 
and left his property to his sister's son, the 2nd Lord 
Heathfield. 
Kingsbridge. Franois Drakk Piarob. 
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DEVONSHIRE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

WORKS BY OELEBRATBD TOTNES WORTHIES. 

BROOKEDON, WILLIAM, Paiater, Author, and Inven. 
tor. Bom at Totnes, October 13tli, 1787. Died io Lon- 
don, August 29th, 18S4. 

WOBKS. 

Passes of the Alps, 2 vols., 109 plates, published 1828- 
29. 

Journals of Excursions in the Alps, 1833. 

The Waldenses, by Beattie, 1838. Thirty-one of the illus- 
trations by Brookedon. 

life and Works of Lord Byroo, 3 vols, letterpress, and one 
vol. of illustrations by Brookedon. 

Road Book from London to Naples, written by Brookedon, 
and illustrated by him and Stanfleld, Roberts, Harding, 
Prout, Sir 0. Eastlake, etc., 1835. 

IDstory and Oondition of Italy, 1846. 

Italy, Classical, Historioal, Picturesque, 1852-53. 

Alpine Travela, in Blackwood's Magazine. 

Savoy and Alpine portion of Murray's Handbook for 
Switzerland. 

FURNEAUX, PHILIP, D.D., Nonconformist Divine. 
Born at Totnes, 1726. Died, 1783. 

WORKS. 

Letters to Blackstone on Toleration, 1 voL, 1771. 
Essay on Toleration, 1778. 
Sermons, 1755-1775. 

KENNIOOTT, BENJAMIN, D.D , Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Born at Totnes, April 4th, 1718, son of 
the parish clerk. Died September 18th, 1783,celebrated 
Hebrew scholar. 

WORKS. 

Poem on the recovery of the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Courte- 
nay, from her late dangerous illness, humbly inscribed to 
Kelland Courtenay, of Painsford, Esq., and his lady 
Written 1743, published Oxford, 1747. 

A second edition the same year. To this poem Dr. Ken- 
nioott was indebted for his advancement in life. He 
wrote other poems which do not appear to have been 
published. Among these were : — 

Ode in Memory of Miss Betsy Payne, of Totnes, Devon. 

Poem on Bid well, a Bower near Totnes. 

Nundinum Totonense. 
These and seven others I have in manuscript, with the 

one on the recovery of Mrs. Courtenay ; and the book in 

which they are contained has the book-plate of 

"J. COOKB, A.M., ex MA^ Christi, Oxon." 
Two Dissertations, the first on the Tree of Life in Paradise, 
and the second on the Oblation of Cain and Abel, pub- 
lished 1747, Oxford. 

State of the Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
considered. A pamphlet. 

State of the Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
considered. Vol. I, Oxford, 1753. 



The same translated into Latin, and published in Leipsic, 

1756, by Teller. 
2nd Volume, published Oxford, 1759. 
Also Translated by Teller and published, with additions. 

1765. 
Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum variis lectionibus. 

VoL I, 1776, Vol. 2, 1780. 
Critical Remarks on Psalms xlii., xliii., xlvii., and Ixxxix. 
Remarks on select passages in the Old Testament, to which 

are added eight Sermons. Oxford, 1787. 
Dissertation on the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Short Introduction to Hebrew Criticism. 
Letter to J. D. Michaelis. 
Defence of his Hebrew Bible against the Gottingen 

Ephemerides, 1782. 

LTE,EDWARD,M. A Born at Totnes,1694. Died August 
19th, 1763. Anglo-Saxon Scholar. 

WORKS. 

Etymologioum Anglioanum of Francis Junius, from the 
Author's Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, published 
1743. 

Translation of Ulphila'i' Version of the Evangelists, pre- 
ceded with a Grammar of the Gothic Language, 1750. 

Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothioo Latinum, auctore 
Edwardo Lye, ediditet auxt. O.M. 2 vols, folio* pub- 
lished in 1772, after I^e*s death, in accordance with his 
dying request, by his friend Rev. Owen Manning. To 
this work is added some fragments of the Ulphilian 
version and other pieoes in Anglo-Saxon, and a grammar 
of both languages was prefixed. A memoir of the 
Author in the preface. 

[The above list is contributed by Mr. E. Windeatt, 
TotnesJ. —Editor. 



THE OLD MANOE HOUSES OF SOUTH 

DEVON. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gk>ttld, M. A, J.P., rector of Lew- 
Trenchard,recently lectured at Tavistock on '* TheOld Manor 
Houses of South Devon." In the course of an interesting 
paper the rev. gentleman said : — Anyone who hasat all ex- 
plored the parochial registers of our county must have 
been struck with the great change which has come over 
its social aspect within a century or a century and a half. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries every parish contained 
several landed gentry and several yeomen. Bratton 
Clovelly covers an area of 8,000 acres, and in it lived seven 
gentle families of proud descent, and bearing arms, besides 
numerous yeomen. All the seven families have gone. 
Whitchurch was inhabited by the Moringes, the 
Skirrits, the Glanvilles, a branch of Drake, of the 
Courtneys, and of Aiundell — all have gone. 
Southtawton had in it some seven or eight gentlemen 
owning land and living in good houses. Not one of these 
families is now represented there. In the 18th century a 
great change took place, which swept away both yeomen 
and gentry, and I believe this was effected by the bottle 
and the gaming table. The title deeds I have looked at 
show these families falling deep into debt, for money 
generally borrowed of their lawyers. Dowrish was lost to 
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the Dowriabes by a tbrow of dice, Wanadon paaied from 
tbe KnapmanB by the turn up of the ace of diamonds. 
Many old families expired inexplioably. In 1620 there 
were 266 entitled to bear arms in the county ; at the last 
Herald's visitation of these about a dozen remain direotly 
represented. However, though the families have disap- 
peared, their houses remain, and owing to the good stone 
and eternal granite of which they are built, they remain 
in a singularly perfect condition in our neighbourhood, 
now for the most part turned into farmhouses, but, alas, 
doomed to disappear, for the honsea that contented the 
squires 200 years ago are not deemed good enough for 
farmers now. This neighbourhood is exceptionally rich 
in specimens. I quote only a few. There is the mansion 
of the Wyses, at Sydenham ; of the Tremaynes, at Ool- 
lacombe ; of the Oloberries, at Bradstone ; of the BidlaJces 
at Bidlake ; of the Glanvilles, at Kilworthy; there is Buck- 
land Abbey, the home of the Drakes, and another Drake 
house at Meavy ; Wortham, the manor house of the 
Dynhams ; Walredon, a house of the Oourtenays ; Smalla- 
oombe, the house of the Smallaoombes ; Hurlditch, a 
house of theSpecoots. Descending toa lower level, we have 
Wringworthy, the old yeoman house of the Oakeo and Oox- 
tor, of the Parsons. Let us begin with the yeomen's 
houses, and take Ooxtor as example. It is low, and con- 
sists of a quadrangle composed of farm buildings, of which 
one side is occupied by the dwelling-house, and the win- 
dows look into the yard. There was only one room used 
for meals, kitchen, and parlour.; but that one room was 
paneled at the upper end, and had a large window, in 
which sat the women at their needlework. Indeed, the hall 
window is a characteristic feature of all houses of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It was the ladies' bower, often ceiled 
lower than the hall, with a southern aspect ; and either 
screened off or shut off by panels from the hall, it formed a 
warm nook in which the ladies sat. The staircase at 
Wringworthy is a newel of granite. A century later a 
parlour was added to the hall, but the window was the 
original ladies' parlour. The manor houses were on a 
larger scale, and the halls ^e most prominent features. 
At littlehempetone is what is called the Old Bectory. I 
believe it to have been a manor house of the Amndells given 
to the Ohurch. It is quite perfect and a most interesting 
example of a house of the 14th century. There all the 
house windows look into a tiny court, so that the sun 
never enters the rooms. In the hall is no fireplace : it was 
heated by a brazier and charcoaL The old houses were 
floored either with slate or with beaten earth strewn with 
straw or rushes. The chairs of the eailiest period have a 
bar at the bottom connecting the legs, on which the ladies 
oould rest their feet to keep them off the damp floor. 
When oak-boarded floors were introduced, the bars were 
moved further up the chairs ; and when carpets came in, 
they were dispensed with altogether. 



MOUS COFFEE HOUSE, EXETER. 
As one of your subscribers, I am desirous of obtaining, 
through the medium of your valuable publication, some 
information (if attainable) as to the foundation of this 
old house, known some fifty or sixty years since as Mol's 
Ooffee House, and now in my occupation as a Fine Art 
Gallery. 



At the present time, and for many months past, I have 
been making diligent investigation, from every available 
authority at my command, for the purpose of ascertaining 
some account of its earlier history, and of the historioiJ 
associations connected with the old oak-paneled room 
(which is still in good preservation) containing in the 
panelling all round the room, close to the ceiling, f orty-aiz 
shields, of characteristio shape, bearing the arms of man^ 
of the most distinguished noblemen and gentlemen con* 
nected with this county, either by kindred or landed 
estate, during the sixteenth century, and more particularly 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Much notice has already been taken of this ancient 
room by many of the leartfed men of the .day, since my 
occupation (February, 1873), and many aocounta 
published. 

It was visited by many of the members of the Boyal 
Archi»ological Institute in 1873, and subsequently a paper 
on the shiolds was published in one of the volumes of the 
" Transactions of the Devonshire Association," p.p. 237, 
240 ; written by the Bev. J. F. Colby, LL.D.y 
and later, many notices relating to the occupiers of; 
Mol's Coffee House, published in Truman's Exeter 
Flying Pott of 1879-80 by our much respected citizen Mr, 
Robert Dymond, F. S. A. 

Whilst these and other sources have brought to light 
much that is interesting, all that relates to ite earlier 
history, and the reasons for the existence of the shields have 
still been left in obscurity. For many months past, I 
have made careful tracings from the shields, 
properly emblazoning each, and most of them I have 
succeeded in identifying (not more than 3 or 4 being on- 
certain, the result confirming to a great extent my ownidea 
that its history is more particularly 'Elizabethan,' and 
showing -too that a great many accounts previously pub- 
lished were incorreot. It is with a view to future pub- 
lication that I am desirous ofobtaining all the information 
which can be afforded of one of the most interesting 
memorials of the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the city of 
Exeter, and also of the contemporaneous history of the 
many distinsruished men whose arms appear in the Old 
Oak Boom. 

A note in Jenkin's History of Exeter, 1806, page 
314, says :— " Till very lately (1806) there was a pedi> 
ment over the doorway, on which was carved the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth, with the E.R., and the date 1586.'* 
The old support upon which these arms rested stUl re- 
mains. Also,in Hoker's MS. of Exeter, the writer states, 
p, 341, that " John Ryse" who was his godfather, but 
who died in 1531, '* gave some portion of lande to the 
Ohauntry priests called Annyvellers, for the kepying of 
hoepitalitie." From leasehold documents I hold ^hls 
property formerly belonged to the Annuellers. Is this 
house the one referred to by Hoker ? 

Exeter. Thohab Bubnbt Wosth. 



^MrieB* 



750.— Obts.— This word is seldom heard, and many 
people to whom I have referred know nothing of its 
meaning. It is not, however, by any means obsolete, as it 
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ii ttill to be found in dictionaiies ; bat I would like to 

know whether it oan in any lente be regarded m a 

proTinoialiem ? The meaning of the word it ** leavings, 

dieoarded morsels, kc" 

OiLD Hbu(. 

751.— OAFPAm OooKB, OF Plymouth.- The above- 
named worthy is reported to have been the only man of 
note who was killed in the attack on the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. He was a Plymonth man. Oan any readers of 
the Besfem Antiquary give particulars of the 
man, the position he held in the English fleet, and the 
place of his residence in Plymouth ? 

KK4RLIT. 



§W^i^$ 



HoDOB Familt of St. Million ; Oobnwall.— In reply 
to your correspondent's query, I find no family of Hodge 
in OomwaU recorded as being entitled to bear arms, and 
if the family in question has been settled, as 
stated, at St. MeUion for 600 years, it is very good 
evidence that they were not entitled to any arms ; but I 
often find long-drawn dates, when brought to proof, 
considerably out down. I have had an opportunity of 
going through the Parish Register and making numerous 
notes, but the name of Hodge had nothing to distinguish 
it from the humblest inhabitants of the parish. The 
name is a very common one, and to be met with in many 
registers. The description of the arms as given by your 
correspondent is quite unintelligible to me. I have a 
bookplate or two of Hodge with different mottoes, but 
they of course appertain to those particular families. 
Without fuller particulars I regret to say that I am 
unable to give you any more help in the matter. 

Plymouth. A. J. J. 

Thk Tbaffio akd THB *'Old Mbn's Workings " in 
Tin. — ^The very name used by the ancient Oomish for tin 
is of Semitic origin. "In theOhaldee," say* Pryce,*'it 
signifies slime, mud, or dirt, and when the Phoenioians 
oame into OomwaU .... theycalled it " the mud " : 
from thence the name tin (in Oornu-British " stean,'* in 
Latm stannum) has proceeded." 

By ** Old Men's Workings" is meant, not those of aged 
men, but the remains of works done by miners in ancient 
times. Such remains are known by several names, as 
koffens, old leavings, castaways, stents, stent bottoms, 
attle, attle sarasen or sarsen, &c., of which many are exist- 
ing at the present time. 

I will give evidence of the gr^at antiquity of one work, 
as 'tending to prove the statements of ancient writers. 

I do not wish to re-open a controversy about the " Iktis'' 
of the andents, but the stoiy told by Diodorus Sicnlus is 
BO descriptive, and answers so exactly to St. Michael's 
Mount, that it seems as if it must have been first told by 
one who had seen the very place. The tradition 
that St. Michael's Mount was once six miles inland, and 
the old Oomish name Oara OowB in Olowse, which, says 
Carew, means, "the hoary,or grey rook in the wood," have 
been stumbling-blocks to antiquarians. As to thesubmerged 
forest in Mount's Bay there can be no doubt, for it has 



been seen, and not for the first time, after some violent 
storm. I quite agree with Mr. Hunt that the date 
is a geological one, and long before the time of Diodorus 
Siculus,who wrote B.C 44. Were it not for this tradi- 
tion, and this name alluded to by Oarew, the con- 
clusion would seem to be correct, that St. Michael's 
Mount was the "Iktis " of the ancients, who carried their 
tin there for export. But is the tradition so old as to 
contradict the story of Diodorus ? This seems doubtful. 
No doubt in pre-historio times the Mount, though name- 
less then, was a " hoary rock in the wood," as there is 
geological evidence of it; but the tradition, noticed 
only 300 years ago by Oarew, may, I think, be reasonab^ 
conjectured to have come from a deduction made by those 
who first happened to see the denuded remains of a 
forest on the diore of Mount's Bay. Without the light 
afforded by modem geological knowledge, the deduction 
would be a natural one^ and it would be handed down as 
a tradition ; the name of the Mount would thus be correct, 
hut wrong a$ to dcUe, It was a "hoar rock ia the wood " 
in geological, or pre-historic times, but not since the dawn 
of history. I am aware that other traditions of the 
overfiow of the sea, and of Lyonesse, may be brought 
against me, but the evidence is too vague to be relied on. 

There is another tradition which seems to me to point out 
that the working and traffic began in the extreme west, 
and extended towards the east. Assuming that the "Iktis" 
of Diodcrus was undoubtedly St> Michael's Mount, it does 
not. I think, follow from his description, that it was the 
only place for the exportation of tin. Those who know 
Oornwall and Devon will at once perceive how 
inconvenient it would be for all the tin to be taken to the 
Mount. 

The ancient Oomish used to say " Stean San Agnes an 
gwella stean enKernow." The tin of St. Agnes (is) the best 
tin in OomwaU. Here then are notoriety and an ancient 
tradition, and St. Michael's Mount Ib not so very far off. 

This IB a link,feeble though it be,in the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence, tending towards a corroboration of his- 
torical evidence. 

Strabo, A.D. 19, said : The SciUy Islands were " ten in 
number"; and Heath, who wrote ids history of the Islands 
in 1750, said, " there are about 145 islands caUed SciUy ; 
but ten chiefly ; besides abundance of hideous rocks." A 
comparison between two writers, distant in time nearly 
2,000 years, seems to afford evidence that, since 
the time of Diodorus, the geological changes have been 
comparatively slight, for both writers say "ten islands," 
but Strabo takes no notice of the little ones, or of the 
"hideous rooks." From the above suggestions it maybe 
said that the Mount stands just as it did 2,000 years ago, 
and was then, as now, answerable to the description given 
of the place used for the export traffic in tin. I am sfrald 
of taking up too much space, and wiU therefore refrain 
from making any remarks about the overland traffic in tin, 
which developed itself when the Phoenician commerce 
decayed. This overland traffic was comparatively modem 
to that of the Phcenicians, and writers seem well agreed 
about il 

In the Pentoan vaU^y— that is the long vaU^y leading 
from near St. AusteU down to the sea — tin has 
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been streamed for from time immemorial. The whole of 
the valley is filled with alluvial deposit, measuring from 
about 70 feet deep, near the sea, to 30feet in depth about 
2 miles up from Pentuan. Various relics of 
the "old men's workings" have been found there 
and have been ahready noticed by others. I wish to say a 
little about a part of the valley situated about a third of a 
mile below the " London Apprentice " (the name of an inn). 
About the year 1850, my father and six other adven- 
turers commenced streaming there for tin. In doing 
this, a large quarry-like pit was dug, and as the tin ore 
lay at the bottom of various alluvial strata together 
about thirty feet in depth, a section was made showing 
the composition of each stratum. This place was named 
••The Wheal Virgin Stream-work," The tin ore at the 
bottom was much waterwom, just as if it had lain in an 
open stream of water for a great period of time, after 
which it became covered by alluvial deposits. The order 
of the deposits, from above downwards, was as follows :— 

1. The natural soil, with some large t^ees on it. 

2. Sand mixed with earth. 

3. A layer of black mud. 

4. Mud and sand, in which were embedded limbs, and 
trunks of oak trees lying in all directions, some a foot-and- 
a-half or two feet in diameter, varying in length from 
three or four feet, to twenty feet or more, many of them 
snapped across like so much matchwood,* of extreme hard- 
ness, and of an inky blackness to the very centre : these 
lay about eighteen or twenty feet deep. 

5. A blackish sand. 

6. A stratum of £ner sand. 

7. The tin stuff at the bottom. 

Below the tin stuff was the hard ground of the 

" country." In December, 1850, at a depth of 27 feet 

from the surface, at a lower level than the wood stratum, 

and beneath the alluvium, of which the section showed 

the regular layers of deposit, was found a bronze celt 

about 4- inches in length, and of the usual form. It was 

sent to me by my father for examination. Its edge was 

curvilinear and very perfect. It had a socket (as if for a 

handle) in which I found what seemed like rotten wood. 

The width about li inches, the thickness } of an 

inch, thinning towards the end or edge. It 

is now, I think, in the Truro museum. 

Twenty-five fathoms up the valley, beyord the place 

where this celt was found, the men, in cutting down 

through the regular, and until then undisturbed strata, 

at a level just below that of the wood stratum, came in 

contact with the tops of four upright short wooden 

posts, standing at the angles of a square of about four 

feet across. They seemed to be the comer props of some 

kind of washing place for the tin, of which the side 

boards had decayed. Around lay confused and disturbed 

alluvial ground, giving evidence that these pi ops wore 

fixed there before the regular strata above were formed. 

Here, from the presence of the celt and the props and 

their position below so much alluvium, we have proof of 

great antiquity in the search for tin. Now, it is worth 

noticing as a corroboration of the assertions as to strangers 

(PhoBuioians) coming to Oomwall for tin, that the tinners 

of the Pentuan valley had a tradition, that "the valley 



rose a foot in a century." If we accept this tradition, it 
will show that the celt was dropped there 2,700 years 
ago, and the wooden props at about the same time. 
Whitaker considered that the Phoenicians traded for the 
tin of OorDwall 500 years before Ghrist, but Richard of 
Cirencester says B.O. 1,000 years. Whitaker had great 
confidence in the statements of Richard; and if we may 
believe Homer's saying that the shield of Achilles con- 
tained tin, then Richard may be beUeved. This tradition 
and the testimony of Strabd curiously agree, and they 

support each other. 
Although the submarine wood of Mount's Bay may be 

fairly said to be of pre-historio date, yet the trees 
found in this stream-work cannot be so considered, for the 
simple teason that the works of men's hands were found 
below, and that the superincumbent strata were deposited 
after the four wooden posts were fixed,and there were un- 
disturbed layers of alluvium 27 feet thick above where the 

celt was found. ,«. ^ , 

Plymouth. Frbd. W P Jago. 
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A NON.JUROR*S CHURCH. 
Ohurch restoration, unless conducted in a thoroughly 
conservative spirit, is always fraught with serious danger 
to much that is interesting from local associations, or that 
is important on ecclesiastical or historical grounds. Some- 
times the gain does not at all counterbalance the loss. We 
are therefore anxious to call attention to a church, now 
about to be " restored," possessing peculiarities of arrange- 
ment well-nigh unique. Some of these peculiarities must, 
we fear, disappear ; but many of them, we trust, may be 
spared as rare illuBtrations of a period in our Church and 
civil history. In any case, a careful record of their existence 
should be preserved. 

The church of Rose Ash, in North Devon, 
stands, embosomed in trees, on a conspicuous emi- 
I nence, about five miles west of East Anstey Station. On 
entering this church someyears 8ince,the writer's attention 
was immediately caught by details of adornment and ar- 
rangement that were new to him, indicating a care for the 
sacred building and an attention to reverential ritual, at a 
period often supposed to have been sadly wanting in such 
care andreverence. The thought at once occurred to him, — 
"This church has been in the hands of a Non- juror. "His 
suspicion proved correct. In the "Life of Kettlewell " we 
have a list of Noa-juring clergymen, and among them we 
find "Mr, Lewis Seuthcomb, Rector of Rose Aih, 
Penitent." 

The term "Penitent" appears to apply to one who 
having taken the Oath of Allegiance to William IIL and 
used the new State Prayers, afterwards made a retracta- 
tion, and was admitted, by an authorized form, to the Non- 
juring Communion. Whether Lewis Southcomb was able to 
retain his benefice is a point we cannot, without further 
inquiry, determine. But he was evidently of the school 
which produced Sancrof t, and Ken, and Kettlewell, and 
Spinokes, and Hiskes. 
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The ehmoh consists of nave, otumcel, north aisle, north 
shanoel-aisley tower, and poroh. On entering, the screen 
first elaims oar attention. The medinval work has been 
earef nlly preserred aoross the chanoel, and is composed of 
four arches, with a door in the centre ; massiye npright 
posts ran up from the ground dividing these 
several portions. The arched openings are 
filled with good " Perpendicolar " tracery of the best 
period, and the whole is tastefully decorated with ver- 
miUion, blue, and gold. There are closed panels below ; 
and above the screen an open space, through which pass 
three npright posts supporting abeam ; above which all. is 
doeed up to the roof, and on this real " East end of the 
Church " are inscribed, as the Oanon of AD. 1603 direots, 
the Ten Oommandments : an arrangement which 
may be noticed in some other churches 
in th« district, where remains or traces of the screen are 
iound, ae at MoUand. The doorway of the rood-loft 
eaisting in the north aisle shows that the screen once 
extended aoross the whole church ; but, from decay, or 
some other cause, the portion separating the chancel- 
aisle, and also the " return '* running eastward, on the 
north side of the chancel, disappea*^ and were replaced 
in .the days of the Non- juror, as it would seem, by* screens 
which, while they cannot vie with the medieval work, 
are yet very praiseworthy, and deeply interesting from 
the period to which th^y evidently belong. There is 
neither arcade nor tracery ; the open spaoe is divided by 
ndla ornamented with knobs or mouldings, balnster- 
teshion, and decorated with yellow, red, and blue. The 
panels below are ornamented with the rose, half -circles, 
and similar devices, and would almost seem to have been 
tdcen from some secular building. Above the rails are 
iasoriptions in Old English lettering, which certainly 
seem characteristic of *' Non-juring ** principles andtimoa, 
Tieoking we8t» we have from the 72nd Psalm : —Give the 
KingThy judgement8,OOod:andThyrighteousnesB unto the 
King's Sonne. Then shall hee judge Thy People accord- 
ing unto right : and defend the Poore." Oc the inner side 
faeing east, is the text, from '* Bsai : 49."—" Kinges shal 
be Thy nursyng Fathers, and their Queenes Thy nursyng 
Mothers: They shall fall before Thee with their faces flat 
upon the earth,*' We must notice that this is not from 
oar present version, but from Coverdale's translation of 
A.D. 1535 : and this may have some bearing on the 
qaestion of the exact date of this Post-Reformation 
screen. A small triangular board, surmounting the 
screen above the door, bears on its western side the 
Royal arms (including the white horse of 
Hanover), and the letters G.R, : on the inner 
side it bears a shield emblazoned with three black lions, 
sorroanded by hearts, and with angels for supporters, and 
the letters Q. A (Can this mean Queen Anne ? ) The 
Boreen running eastward between chancel and aisle has 
this inscription on its north side, from L Timotheus, 2nd 
chap. : — *' I exhort that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for 
aU Men ; for Kinges, and for all that are in aathoritie.*' 
On another triangular board above this is painted a shield 
containing the Prince of Wales' crest and motto^ and the 
letters P. O. [or C.]. Whether we detect in all this a 
spirit hesitating between loyalty to an exiled prince and 



submission to a (^/acfo sovereign, we must leave it to others 
to determine ; it is not ea^ now to guess the exact course 
of thought which directed this remarkable combination. 
The text on the chancel side of the screen is of another 
kind, ** Quench not the Spirit : examine all thynges : hold 
fast that which is good : abstayne from all appearance of 
evylL"— On the triangle we have. " Pray continually : In 
all thynges give thanks : for this is the will of Ood in Christ 
Jesus toward you." These are from L Thess. v., and are 
not from our present translation, neither do th^ quite 
agree with any preceding one. The obliterated sentence is, 
no doubt, ** Rejoyoe ever." These texts, from versiona 
eatlier than the authorisedoneof AD.1611,militateagain8t 
our supposition that the later screens are the work of the 
Non- juror, and would rather pronounce them to be Jacobean, 
though with some much later additions. The altar rails 
are handsomely turned and carved, and would seem to be 
of the time of Queen Anne. They are ''re- turned" eastward^ 
with gates admitting into these side partitions, so as to al- 
low communicants to assemble on chree sides of the Holy 
Table. The floor of the sanctuary is laid with squares of 
black and white marble. Behind the altar, as a reredos, ia 
painted, in gold, a cross on three steps, above which are 
the words, " So Ood loved the world" ; up the stem runs, 
" Let my Disciple take up his Orcos, and follow Me," which 
is not a quotation from Holy Scripture, though conveying 
the import of one. Aoross the arms is, "We preach Christ 
crucified." Above this, on the north, "I am the living 
Bread whidi came down from Heaven"; on the 
south, "This cup is the New Testament in My Blood;" 
beneath which is a chalice. The east wall is painted to re- 
present red curtains, the lower portions looped up above 
the Holy Table, and, above all, just beneath the ceiling, is 
a large Eye, with beams of light proceeding therefrom, 
which, from its position, is really a striking and very sig- 
nificant feature. Throughout the church, the ancient barrel 
roof, with its host of bosses, remains perfect, and (we will 
hope) in good condition. In the chanoel the ribs are 
painted gold, red, and blue, and the squarespaces between 
are plastered. 

These compartments, sixteen in number, contain a 
brief history of the Twelve Apostles, S. "Phvl, B- Stephen, 
S. Mark,andS. Luke. If,of dire necessity, these legends must 
be destroyed, it will be a pity; as, probably, they do not 
exist in any other church in England. Of these we give 
some of the most remarkable : — 

"St. Bartholomew, August 24. — He was also called 
Nathanael, and stil'd I with the mgh k Honourable 
Character of an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile, by 
our Blessed Saviour Himself, St. John i , 47. He preach'd 
the Gospel in India, and endeavouring to reclaim the 
people of Albanople from Idolatry, he was fiead alive and 
then crucified." Beneath is his emblem— a cross. 

" St. Andrew. — An Apostle. November 30. He 
was bom at Bethsaida in Qalilee, a Brother to Simon 
Peter. As th^y were both fishing together, our Blessed 
Saviour passing by bid them to follow him. After which 
St. Andrew preached the Gospel in Scythia, and con- 
verted numbers. He was the first Bishop ef Constanti- 
nople, and at "Phtns he was condenwed to be crucified by 
being bound to his Cross." Beneath is a St. Andrew's 
cross. 
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"St. Peter. — Ad Apostle and Bishop. He was 
bom at Bethsaida, and a Fisher Man* He was oon- 
▼erted by the Miracle of the great draught of Fishes. St. 
Lake, Y. 9. After which he preached the Qospel throngh 
PontuB, GMatia, Oapadocia, Asia, k Bithynia. He was, 
first of all Biflhop of Antioch, afterwards Bishop of 
Borne, where he was crucified with his beflul downwards." 
Beneath is an inverted cross. 

" St. Mark.— An Evangelist and St. Peter's Disciple.— 
He preached in Lybia, and almost through all Egypt. It 
is thought he wrote his Gospel at Borne, AD. 4-3. And 
suffered Martytdom April 25, 62. His Body was 
translated from Alexandria to Venice, whereof he is the 
Patron." Beneath is a spear. 

Of S. Simon it is told that he ** came here into Great 
Britain where, for preaching the Gospel, he was oruoifled 
& here buried." 

B, Luke is erroneously called *' An Apostle." We are 
told that he was " bom k bred a scholar at Antioch, 
where he studied and practised P hysick . " His emblem is 
the trunk and branch of an olive tree, on which he was 
hung. The emblems of the martyrdom are given in each 
oaso, as S. James the Great, a sword; S. James the 
Less, a club ; S. Philip, a pillar : S. John, a cauldron 
on a fire ; S. Matthias, a hatchet ; S. Stephen, a heap of 
stones. 

The chancel-aidle would almost seem to have been used 
as a sohooL A large round-backed arm-chair, fixed, 
occupies the centre of the east wall, looking west, and in 
front of it is a capacious desk with, lock, such as school- 
masters use ; and, against the north wall are two rows of 
forms and desks ; seemingly for children. |The holding of a 
day-school in the church was a practice not unknown at the 
beginning of the last century. The arrangement seems 
almost too much for the mere occasional jiolding of a 
vestry in a country parish. 

The Oanon of AD. 1603, which orders "chosen 
■entences" to be "written upon the walls of the 
churches," has here been carefully obeyed. Every 
triangular space between the heads of two arches has its 
well-chosen text. On the wall on each side of the door 
are the suitable words, "Blessed are they that dwell in 
Thy House : they will be always praising Thee»" and, "I 
had rather be a Doorkeeper in the House of my God : 
than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness." And on the 
west wall of the aisle is a painting, not badly executed, 
of our LOBD seated on the Mount, with the Benedictions 
inscribed benea^. Above this is a date which may, or 
may not, belong to it— AD. 1767. Around the various 
texts are painted red curtains, not to be admired 
as a matter of taste. There are other remarkable 
Inscriptions on the walls in various parts of the church, on 
tablets formed of raised plaster, with a moulding or 
frame of jtbe same. The following are admirable lessons 
for all who enter the house of prayer . — 1. " Our duties 
to God are,— Faith, Hope, Love, Fear, Trust, Humility, 
HoDpar, Worship, Repentance. 'Thoushalt love the 
Lord thy God,' " ko. 2. "Our duties to ourselves arc- 
Humility, Meekness, Constancy, Ohastity, Diligence, 
Temperance, Consideration. ' We are not suflBcient of 
ouvselves to think anything as of ourselves^'" ko» 3. 

Our duties to our Neighbours are Justice,Chari^. And 
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both these to be shewn to their Souls, to their Bodies* to 
their Goods, to their Good Name. * Thou shalt love thy 
Neighbour as thyself.'" i. "The three Theologloal 
Graces are Faith, Hope, Charity. * Every good Gift,' kc 
S. James, L 17." 5. "The four Cardinal Tlrtnes are 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance. ' As we have 
therefore opportunity,' ko., GaL vi. 10." 

There is a well-made, handsome screen of oak under 
the tower-arch,quiteolofled up and panelled, with^the imwrip- 
tion:—" John Dodge, Churchwarden, 1730." ThereUUtae 
to be said, of the structure itself. The east window and 
tower window may possibly be of poor " Decorated " de* 
sign. The other nine windows (all— save one— being of 
three lights) are great square-headed openings, with 
mullions running to the top, but totally void of tracery or 
cusps, and such as the most conservative " restorer " need 
not care to retain. Snob windows are, howera, the most 
common variety in the neighbourhood, as at Knowstone^ 
Mdland, and others. There is a square Norman font. 
The tower is very plain and poor, and has nostairoaae^ 
being ascended by a ladder. The large Bible, not in very 
good order, is what is called the "Vinegar" edition, of 
AD. 1717 : so termed from a misprint in a heading— 
"ThePuableofihe Vinegar," instead of "The Perable 
of the Vineyard." It is quite worthy of some care, with a 
view to its being preserved and used. In the neighbour- 
ing church of West Anstey is a very perfect copy, in its 
old binding, still in use. 

Outside the church, the only noticeable feature is a 
queer, mysterious, rough stone in the wall above the 
porch roof, which looks like a bracket for an image. In 
the churchyard, near the chancel door, still stand the 
parish " stocks," in very fair zepair ; and, as they are now 
becoming alniost as rare as a pillory, it is hoped that this 
specimen will be preserved to satisfy the curiosity of f ntoze 
generations. 

We feel that the many Post-Beformation peculiarities 
preserved in this remote church, mt^ well . be counted, pf 
sufficient interest to save it from the complete sweeping- 
out too common in the process of "restoration." Many 
of those interesting features could be easily retained — the 
handsome screen espedaUy— and others, as inscripttona, 
could be copiedt cuid so replaced in their old weU-choasn 
positions. For these things are predoue links, conneeting 
us .with times often spoken of as dead and cold ; but, oon- 
neming which, there is proof that they were not wanting in 
high faith, pure piety and devotion, love for God'^i bouse • 
and worshipi and many . a noUe Christian grace ao4 * 
deed. 

Better to treasure up such instances where we find them, 
than to make all brand-new and so reduce our churches to 
a, monotonous level of Victarian "restoration." ' 

West Anstey. B. L. B. 

[The Devon and Cornwall Fost-Office Directory (1883) 
gives the following under Boss AsH«— Church of St. Peter 
—stone building in theTransition style— date 1400, chancel, 
naye^ north aislCi south porch, NormsA font, low square 
towei;, five bells— register dates from 1590. Singular to note 
that the present lector is Bev. Henry- Gra^iger So^theomb, 
the same sujcnam^ a4 th^, Non^ juror.,— Edhqiu] 
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OLD' PLYMOUTH NAVAL NOTES. 

I reooUect perfectly well, ih the early pikrt of thii oen- 
toxy, when a goodly number of jolly Jack Tan were on 
lesvefor a few day* fh>m the fleet, wh^oh then lay in Oaw- 
aand Bay (I believe under the oemmand of Admiral Lord 
Keith), that they engaged all the haokneyooaohee they could 
.get in Flymoathj taking out* the horses, lashing the 
ooaoheii together behind, and pladng all the horses in 
front. Jack would not go inside^ but preferred being on 
the top of the carriage, and on the horses ; a boatswain's 
maite oooaeionally piping "all hands, ahoy t" one, or two 
heftving the lead, singing out the* supposed depth of water, 
'' By the mark seren, quarter less four, *' &o., as thoypre- 
oeeded on their course. Any little fellow asking for a 
rida would be put inside, whioh Jadk called the hold, jolly 
ehears resounding as they passed through the streets of the 
town. Tb&f did not forget to throw orerliOBid pretty much 
loose oashas they were moringonwards, in the shape of sflver 
And* copper, and, sometimes, a one-pound note would be 
seen floating in the air. On passingthrough Woolster-street 
towards the Foxhole-quay to turn into Fbzhole-8treet(now 
called VkuxhidS) there was a little diffloulty,it being a nar- 
row tnmxBg. Howerer, after a whiles they got all right 
And "under way" again.| 

Neweastle-onrt^e. OorooiifABiAN. 



PRESS GANG NOIES. 



¥ hat regiment of Laneem had a troop stationed in Fly- 
mouth opDavonport early in tliis century ? Their Laaoer 
uniform creatci much admiration, and traditions of 
them lingered long after they had left Also^'what were 
the«a!ralry iemplgyedin the Land's End district to assist 
thepesss^tang! Tfaere«veliTely traditions of the "herse 
«oldi«ta''seattocQUeotthe fishermen and sailors toward 
the dose of Napoleon's wars, i.e., from 1810-1815. The 
following stocy was told me by one who died a few montlu 
agoat Newlyn.1— 

'* I (was sent out by mother with a lattis pail for some 
milk» and, as I waa creasing tlie road, I saw a crowd of 
people —men and women— running and shouting. Just 
infffcntof me wasasoldier onhorseba^ with his sword 
drawn. I waa very mnchfrightened and began to run away. 
But somebody said^'Tou maidens have no need to be 
afeardt it is only the men they want. They are the press- 
gang.' So I saw them take sereial men. They took father, 
but he got oflf as a. maimed man» They took uncle John, 
and he went to sea. We never saw liim again. He was 
kiUed in battle." 

Suob were the little tragedies ot the press-gang in Oom- 
waU.tsoma.seivenigr ytan ago. 

PXNWITH. 
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752.— Pltxoi}th and Union Oharitt Patmxntb.-* 
In Sotes and Queries for March 15, pages 203 and 204^ are 
quoted various payments made out of the funds of this 
charity, and among them I notice one under date of 1625, 
in wliich the name of rPlymouth ocouzs. The entry is as 
follows: *' Item :— paid the oanwtaWfla towardathe oarryage 



of souldyars to Flimtnouth, tixs. vid." Periiape some of 
your readers may be able to give an explanation of this 
payment? 

HiBTBKWB. 

753.— LosTWiTHiBL IK Buzabkth's RiiON.— Oan any 
of your readers explain why it was that Loetwithiel should 
have been granted the privilege mentioned in the title of 
an Act of 13th Elis., which runs as follows : — '* An Aot 
that all statutes and recognisances acknowledged before 
the Mayor of Loetwithiel, in Ck>mwaU, shall be of foroe 
and effectual in law ? " I should also be glad to know 
what is meant by " statutes " in this connestion ? 

H. Shabboob. 
754.— Lb Boot.— In the Bxeter Cathedral Act Booka 
(16th cent.) there is an entiy of the capture of a creature 
at Teignmouth termed Le Boot, which had killed a man. 
Oan any of the readers ot the Weetem AnUquary explain 
the meaning of this term 2 
Bxeter, April, 1884. G.T. 

755.— Dbakb's Snuvf-box.- Among the existing rtlka 
of Sir Frauds I>rake, there is a curious snuffer tobacoo 
box in the possession of the family of the late Oaptain 
Drake, of Bognor. The box is of horn, oval, and rather 
larger tlianan oidinary snuff-lMX. On the cover iaSir 
Francis Drake's namoiwith the figure of a ship drawn by a 
hand, with a cord, around a globe. The tradMon is, that 
this box was given to Drake by the Corporation of Lon- 
don. If really a snuff-box, would it not be one of the 
oldest extant ? 

W.S.L.S. 
[We Iniow of theexistenceofseveralsnuff-boxesof exactly 
the same pattern as that descrilied by our correspondent, 
and we very much doubt tliat the one in question ever 
belonged to Sir Francis Drake, or that any of them date 
from so early a period. We rather incline to the opinion 
that they were manufactured for sale, in considerable 
numbers, by some enterprising vendor of the popular 
narcotic, and that they are simply curiosities having no 
special connection with the great circumnavigator or his 
family.— BonOB^f 
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Stobt of THB Old Bodtstonb Liohthousb.— The 
story to which ''Alpha* refers does not ' belong to the 
" fiddystone,** but tothd Lighthouse on the Longihips, 
one mile from the Land's End. "The Watchers on the 
LongshlpB " is the title of an interesting tale, founded on' 
the true incidents connected with th^ lighthouse, audit 
is written by James F. Cobb, F.K.Q.T., and published by 
WeHs, GFardiler, Darton, and Co., 2, Paternoster BuHd- 
intps, London. I subjoin an ' extract from the pref Aoe, 
whioh contains the desired information. 

Pljhnouth. M.~ PfiBLPS. 

BXTBAOT FROM PBBFAOB. 

** The light was fint exhibited in the ' Longships Light* 
house,' on the 29th September, 1795. That one of the 
keepers of early days, who was left alone there, and had 
not been informed previously of the horrible noises caused 
by the pent air in the cavern below, became so terrified 
that his hair turned white in a tingle nighty is a - well* 
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known fact* All the oiroomstanoes, aiaot relating to the 
little girl who was left alone in the lighthonM— her father, 
the keeper, having been pnrpoeely kidnapped an 1 confined 
hj wreckers—and who was reluctantly obliged to stand on 
the family Bible to light the lamps, are peifeotly 
anthentio. 

Oabbona. — ^This is sorely an old Latin term for a 
" pocket '* or collection of ore in a mine vein. Du Oange 
hM under this heading, Oarbones fossils, '* Montee— metella 
confemnt,'' which appears to me to be a better explana- 
tion than the reference to the word ** corbonas.** Du 
Oange has under this word, "Oorbona, Qtaophj- 
ladum, Papias, ubi pecunia Sacerdotum erat, interpre- 
tatur oblatio, ut dicitur in historiis super actus 
Apostolorum, Oorbonan erat area, in qua, reponebantur 
donaria Sacerdotum." The application agrees somewhat 
with the quotation given by Mr. Hunt, but has to my- 
mind a very indirect bearing on the subject, and would 
seem to be pressed into the service, whereas the first 
has a direct application without importing an Aramaic 
word into it. 

Exeter. E. PABrm. 

Shbovk Tuesdat.— The carnival on Shrove Tuesday is 
still kept up in the Land's End district, after a fashion. 
Knocking at the doors and unhinging gates seem the last 
survival of carnival usage, but, a few years ago, tarring the 
windows and putting boats at people's doors was not un- 
usual in Newlya West. 

Newlyn. W,S.L.S. 
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POPULAE ANTIQUITIES OF OORNWAJLL. 

FABI8 AND FBSTIVAIA. 

Friday in lide is the name given by the tin-streamers of 
Bast Oomwall to the first Frid«y in March, from lide, an 
Anglo-Saxon designation of the month.* I have onfy 
heard this archaism among tinners, and used in such say- 
ings as this:— "]>uckB won't lay tiU they've drink'd 
Ude water." 

The day is marked by the serio-comic custom of sending a 
young lad to the highest hwfwi or hillock in the stream- 
work, and allowing him to sleep there as long as he can— 
the length of his ne<to \^vaa, the measure of the afternoon 
nap for the labourers during the following twelve months. 
The weather which characterizes the season is, it need 
scarcely be said, not generally conducive to long slumber. 

In early English times the ceorls, villeins, or husband- 
men were usually allowed a mid-day sleep. Later, this 
Is Tnsser's advice in his " Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry":— 

, " From May to liid- August an hour or two 
Let Patch sleep a snatch, howsoever ye do : 
Ibough sleeping one hour refresheth his song, 
Tet trust not Hob4>routhead for sleeping too kmg.'* 



* Wright* s Provincial Dictionary. 



This mid-day nap was permitted to the farm labourer ia 
Bast OomwaU within my leoollection, t 

St. Perran's f CMt is kept on the 5th of March in some 
parts of OomwaU, I, fear not wisely,but too welL A person. 
unable to find his way straight to his home after the revel 
is called a Perraner. 

This Fridi^r in lide is kept up with variations in severAl 
parts of Oomwall on the first week of March, and cele- 
brates the discovery of tin. St. Perran has the credit of 
this, and the festival, says Hunt, " is celebrated with bo 
much hilarity that any one unable to guide himself aloni^ 
the road has received the appellation of a Perraner ; and 
that, again, has been unjustly reflected as a habit on the 
saint" X St. Perran has been held to have met his death 
by falling into a weU when on his return to his cell drunk. 
This story is as trae, perhaps, as ih^tt of his arrival on the 
scene of his labours in North Oomwall* after a b<Msteroiifr 
passage over the Irish Sea, on a floating grinding-stone. 
We think better of this saintly man, who has left the im- 
press of his name on three parishes, as well as several 
minor spots in OomwaU, and stiU has his name connected 
with an important Oomish industry. More wiU hereafter 
be said on tinner folk-lore as at present remembered ; the 
much vexed questions about Phoenician intercourse with 
OomwaU and cognate matters being rather beyond our in- 
tended limits. 

AprU 1st is *' AprU Fool's day " here as elsewhere, when 
Jokes of the simplest to the most unwarrantable sort are 
played upon unsuspecting neighbours. 

Bodmin, T. Q. O. 

BAHCLA Y»S " SHIP OF FOOLS." 
The interest attached to this remarkable work to the 
antiquaries of the West, is that it was written at Ottery 
St. Mary. To use Barclay's own words he " translated it 
out of Latin, French, and Doche. . . in the coUege of 
Saynt Mary Otery, by me, Alexander Barday." The 
work was printed by Pynson in 1509. Although caUed a 
translation, it is not strictly so, for Barclay adapted hia 
work to the editions above enumerated, and he informs 
his readers that it is so, for he says, " I exhort ye redera 
to take no displesour for yt it is not translated word by 
word according to ye verses of my auctour. For I have 
but only drawn into our moder tunge, in rude langage, 
the sentances of the verses as nere as the parcyte of my 
wyt wyl suffer me, some time addynge, some time detract- 
ing, and takinge away suche thinges as seemeth me 
unnecessary and superflue." 

The popularity of " The Ship of Fools, "the keenness of 
its satire, which is quite as applicable now as it was when 
it was first printed, has caused it to be translated into^ 
nearly aUthe European languages. Barclay, it would seem, 
eliminated from Brant's, or the editions to which he had 
reference, the expressions which did not accord with hie 
r^ned taste and culture, so that now his edition may 
be read by the most fastidious of readers. 

In " Short Notes on the Ohurch and Parish of Ottery 
St. l£ary," by the Rev. S. W. Oomish, \>J>,^ 1868, the 
writer says the only prebendary ot note was Alexander 

t IL Institution ot Oomwall Journal, Vol. It, p. 138. 

} Pop. Bomances of the West of England, 8nd Series, p. 837. 
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BwolAy, the aath<ir of the English venioa of "Navia 
StoltifeiA," ft metrical latire on the foIIie<i of the age. It 
is a tnnalation from a German work written by Sebastian 
Bmat, of Strasbmrg, entitled "The Narrensohiff," or 
*' Ship of Fools." Barclay seems to have made consider- 
able interpolations in the original work ; as, for instance, 
itt one part he calls on the fools to make way for eight 
secondaries of the Ohvroh of St. Mary of Ottery, who 
deserve the first benches in the vessel : — 
" Ant, foolis, soft, a litllo Slsok your pace, 
*TI]1 1 have space you to order by degree ; 
I have ^yght ney«:h hours that first ihall have a place 

Within this my shyp, for they most worthy be ; 
They may their learning reoeyve costles and free, 

Their walles abutting and Joining to the sohooles. 
Nothing they can, yet nought will they learn nor see, 
Therefore shall they guide this one Shyp of Fooles." 
Again, speaking of the ignorance of the clergy of his day, 

he says :— 

"For It one can flatter, andbeareahawkeon hisflstk 
He shall be made paraon of Honington or of Olyst." 
Barclay is believed by tire majority of writers to have been 
a Sootohman, bat euriocisly enough he himself does not 
refer to his native place, bat he seems to have passed his 
yoath at Croydon. After his removal from St. Blary 
Ottery, the Dean and Chapter of Canterbary, on April 
30, 1552, presented him with the Rectory of All Hallows, 
Lombard-streetjiondon ; bat this promotion came too late 
to be enjoyed. A few weeks after,and before the 10th Jane, 
at which date his will was proved, he died, at the good 
old age of 76. He was buried at Croydon, as shown by the 
entry, " Jane 10,1552, Alejcander Barclay Sepolt." 

Banday was not only the writer of the "Ship of Fools," 
bat of many other works, and he is believod to be the first 
.writer to hitrodoce Edlpgoes into English literature. 

I think enough has now been said, altiiough much 
more might be added, concerning this remarkable man,bat 
all I wanted to do was to give him and his book a place in 
the WeHem AfUiquary, 
Exeter. B. Pabfitt. 



and the memorial bun offerings to the Egyptian dead can- 
not, I think, for a moment be qoestioned. The word 
" bun " is thousands of years old, and is simply and 
purely Egyptian, and what is most remarkable is that the 
orthographic structure of the word has never changed. In 
reference to it, and to this practice, I quote the following 
from Gerald Maasey, the eminent Egyptologist, in 
his book of ''Beginnings":— "In the annals ofBamesaa 
nL, amongst the bread offerings in the temple for the 
dead are 441,800 buns, called Bunt Kaliuta or JToriMta, 
(the Kallusteus of the Greeks), a kind of bread 
or cake which they beautified. Karusta when 
dissected is Karui, dead, corpse, mommy ) Karas, a 
funeral, and 2b, bread, food, offeiing. The old Devon 
and Cornish word, which I have heard used hundreds ef 
times, ClfMta or Cluaty, proceeds from it* and will enable 
us to determine the nature of this bread. dusty means 
dose, heavy, unfermented, dead. Thus the Bunt KofnuUb 
or Kalusta were ualeavened as a symbol of the dead. 
Thus much for its Egyptian origin and uses three thou- 
sand five hundred yean ago. Later on, in Solomon's and 
Jeroboam's time, we find the custom prevailing in 
Phoenicia and India. In proof of this practioe by the 
Israelites, Jeremiah, in chapter vii, 18 v., also rebukes the 
women of Israel for making cakns, and pouring oot their 
drink offerings for the dead ; and, as far as I can find, the 
practice was common among all the nations of antiquity 
to the remotest parts of the earth. From them it appears 
to have descended to the Greeks (foOiMtefu); afterwards 
to the early Christian, and lastly to the Bomish Church ; 
remains of the Photnioian goddess, AtfUarM, and 
the Egyptian AttarU^ being still retained in the titles to 
some of their devotion al books dedicated to the Queen of 
Heaven^** kc. 

Will not some of yoor readers enlarge upon this 
matter? 

Plymouth. W. T. Bawdsr. 



" HOT CROSS BUNS." 
The custom of eating " hot cross bans " on "Good 
Friday," which has been handed down to us through the 
centuries, almost unqaestioned and unexamined, is generally 
supposed to have some reference to the crucifixion 
of our.Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore to have some merit 
in the performance. It is by no means an inappropriate 
subject for mention just at this particular season of the 
year, and may not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
WttUm Antiquary, This popular custom, which has 
obtained so universal a hold upon the masses, even down 
to the present day, ii, I think, worthy of some investiga- 
tion by your more learned oontribators» if perchance, in 
the search, some additional interesting matter as to its 
origin and purpose might be elicited. As far as I can 
gather concerning it, from the sources at my command, it 
appears evident to me, like most of the superstitious 
le^^es of the past, to be of undoubted Pagan origin. The 
Identity of the Good Friday "bun," as a memorial of the 
dead Christy with the bun and cake offerings for the dead 
to the PhoBnidan and IsraeUtish godde«, " Ashtoceth," 



ROUND TOWERS ON DARTMOOR. 

In Joeeph Cottle's Notes to his poem on Dartmoor, 
ublished 1823, p. 135, referring to the Bound Towers of 
Ireland and Scotland, he says "Several towers somewhat 
similar to these are to be seen on Dartmoor, but for what 
purpose they were erected, or at what periods, far removed 
as they must have been, is unknown. These towers were 
always erected near churches, and from some andent 
BISS. it is said that they were erected for penitents, and 
that these were first placed in the upper story of the 
towers, where^ having made probation, or done 
penance such a limited time according to 
the heinoumess of their crimes, th^ were 
permitted to descend to the next fioor ; and so on by 
degrees, until they came to the doors which always faced 
the entrance of the church, where they stood to receive 
absolution from the clergy, and the blessings of the 
people." 

ICr. Cottie refers, for the principal part of this infor- 
mation, to Arthotologith vol. 1., to which I have re- 
ferred ; it is at page 309. This it appears is from an artide 
\3^Anihtiloffia Hiben^M vol. 4., pp., 62-92, 1793^ extract- 
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ed from BeT. ICr. Ledwick's "Antiquities of 
Ireland," which, in aaoribing these towers as 
plaoes for penitents says, that "thia was 
the waking dream of some ignorant ecolesiastio, 
and yet it had its day of fashion, like other absurdities." 
The numerous and various writers on Irish history and 
the antiquities of Ireland, have had almost as many 
opinions on these round towers. The consensus of 
opinions of the most learned of these antiquaries, is that 
these ** Olog-teach's," as the Irish caU them, and which is 
believed to be a corruption of the Teutonic " Klochtorre" ; 
or, if not a corruption, are contemporary names ; the 
simple meaning of which is that these were bell-towers, 
and that the 'klook' originally signified a long syphon 
or cup ; in this hung the clapper or tongue, like many of 
the ancient Indian bells. These Irish towers are supposed 
to have been built by the Danes while they held possession 
of that land, about the year 838. 

A friend has suggested to me that possibly Mr. Cottle 
had mistaken the round chimneys placed or built on many 
of the hills as exits for the smoke and fumes generated at 
the smelting furnaces, where arsenic is manufactured, 
the flues of which are sometimes carried to a consider- 
able distance from the furnaces underground, and their 
«zit is made in these round towers or chimneys, some- 
times at a considerable distance from the place of operation, 
and therefore would convey the idea that they were not 
oozmected ; the object being to convey the deadly or 
deleterious fumes as far away as possible, that they may be 
disseminated into the atmosphere. Be this as it may, the 
question is, have we in Devon any "round towers" 
similar to those found in Ireland and Scotland ? 

Bxeter. B. PARFirr. 



758.— Hbbaldio QusBT.—Oan anyone throw any light 
upon the following seal of arms, in the possession of my 
relatives at St. Ives ? They are engraved on silver of ap- 
parently the beginning of last century:— Three towers, 
one over two, each having a coiical dome surmounted by 
a weather-cock. In chief, the letters G (or O ?) and N ; in 
base the letter S. The crest, on a knigbt's helmet (with 
mantling) is a tower, as in the arms, flanked by two wings 
extended. Are these the arms of a corporation? I 
cannot see anything like them in '* Burke*s General 
Armory." 

Ilkeston, Derbyshire. Pobthminbtkb. 
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756.— HoniLL.— By placing (?) after this word, am I to 

understand that Mr. Whitmarsh is in doubt as to the 

actual reading of the document he is quoting from, or 

does he thereby invite suggestions as to its modem 

equivalent ? If the latter, may I be allowed to suggest 

Howell or Howill av the family name which represents the 

"Houill" of the churchwardens' accounts. 

W.S.B.H. 

757.— Ths Blaokuorb Fauily.— In Mr. Boase's valu- 
able communication on this subject, p. 195, there is a 
rather puzzling statement. It is said that the Bev. John 
Blaekmore, father of the celebrated writer, was *' curate 
of Oulmstock and Ashford, to his decease." Asbford is a 
rectory — a Lord Ohanoellor's living — ^near Barnstaple, and 
from a private letter I have lately seen, I gather that Mr. 
Blaekmore was the resident clergyman, and presumably, 
the rector of Ashford. Oulmstock is a vicarage in the 
patronage of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. How could 
it be, that Mr. Blaekmore, whether rector or curate of 
Ashford, was also curate of Oulmstock, a parish some 
forty or fifty miles distant ? The explanation probably is 
easy, but seems to be needed. Also, most not "Ohristo- 
well " be added to the distinguished writer's works ? 

London. J. B. D. 
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OuBB FOB Whoofino OonoH.— It was customary near 
Launceston to take a child buffering from whooping 
cough, out of doors, in the hope of meeting a 
man with a white horse. If the right 
coloured horse were seen, the man with it would be asiked 
to give his directions for curing the child thus brought to 
him. Whatever the advice might be, it was always be- 
lieved in as certain, if followed, to cure the complaint. 

Plymouth. F.W.P.J. 

Lanqdon AND Amkbioa.— Has your American correa- 
pendent observed that Peter Langden is named as Uving 
at Basse Oboise, in Virginia, on the 16th February, 1623 ; 
see Hotten's ** Original lists of persons of quality, Ac., 
who went from Great Britain to the American Planta- 
tions, 1600-1700." 

Exeter. R. D. 

Oabbon&s. — May not carhowu be a mere Oomu- 
British word? If the ore is at all valuable, this is pro- 
bable, for "car " means "dear" inOomish, and "bon" 
a mass, or round thing. The miners may have called out 
in their delight, "a dear littie lump" when they saw 
this ore which would be '* carbonas." There is no need 
to look to Latin, Hebrew, or Aramaic for what is 

intelligible Oornish. 
Newlyn. W.S.L.8. 

Obts.— Leavings, scraps, fragments, as of food, ftc. In 

Oornwall it is always usedltn the plural,and provindally by 

the uneducated in a sneering manner, as thus : " None* 

of your (yrU for me." ** I don't want any of yourdd cfri$,* 

The word is old, as may be seen in the following quota- 

tious : - 

** Thou SOD of crumbs and orU.** (Ib96). 

B. JONSOH. 

** The fractions of her faith, orU of her love." 

SBAKSPSaB. 

Plymouth. F.W.P.J. 

Dabtuoob Obossbs. — The drawings of these crosses 
in the Wutem Antiquary seem to me to represent them as 
much too well finished. Their workmanship is 
very rough, the shape being just hewn out^ and that isalL 
That which has been called Siward's Gross at Fox Tor is 
almost all imaginary. The earliest records report it, not 
as having been seen by the writer, but as having 
been described to him by somebody else. I do not believe 
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It ma em uiTtliiiig mon Uwd k oxiimon oron ; Mul M to 
Ohilde tha Hiiiitei,Mi itoiy Ii of oonne & hblB,smept tha 
men tiai, whidh 1* more Ui*a prolMtble, that he 
mooc vhUft banting tha rad dMr. I un 
ti. OroBsiiig tkkei m miudi interest 
Dftrtmoor : ownj more saoh are mooh mntcd ; bat it 
ii not ttfj to ue haw the otohm oonld have been placed 
for th« pwprae ot thawing the way aorou the mora. 
The araiea wbie& he meDtiiuu would hardly aniwer that 
poipoae, and then MB manj other ancAeDt war*, in which 
these an none. In All likallhood ther aie not ■nry old. 
Of oonne, tber belong to Soman Oatholio time*, and ther 
maj have been placed where a death by aoddeat or a 
mnrder had happened. There are a great man; roogh 
(tone eroaaea in the ooontry, and do^tleaa 
they were very oonmion onoe eveiTwhere, 
being eraoted by the pKeathood to remind the 
wayfarer of the ahnreh, and ot iita dnty to oroai 
hjTu—lf ooaaaionally ; bat a time eame when they were 
niedfor gate-poata and other irrevennt porpoaea, and 



tboae only eaoaped wMoh we now loe. Near the ohniohaB 
were, ot oonraa, maoh mon artistia ereotionB. All 
remain ought to be oanfnlly preaerTsd aa relioa of 
the pait, and I hope the WMem J.ntiquary will aaaiit in 
good woik. The oroa oa the Abbota' Way, oloae to 
the Avon river, at the foot at Huntiogdon Warren, I 
have alwayi heard sailed Bontiagdon Gtaaa, not Hunting' 
don Crow. Whether that ia a miaCake, or whether the 
two namea were parpoiely diattnet orijpnally, it li hard t« 
aay. I am in favour of keeping up old namea uid diittno' 
tions. Nun'a Oroae ia a very good apeoimen of a large 
' erona pieoe of work, and akoold be oaref ally looked 
after. Wbathb. Oroaaing and othen call 01aiy-w«ll 
pool, ia in taot Ol«v-well pool, via., a orazy well, a well 
havins no bottan to it, and therefore eooentrlo or oraay. 
Horrabridge. W.F.O. 

[Our oorreapondent may be reminded that Hr. Bowe in 
hia "Fenmbolaldon of Dartmoor "apeaki of JTunfiufdon 
Oroaa not Bunti^dea.] 
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Wa fnmiah tbii week, liy the ooorteay of the pre- 
prietoi* of the WetUm Figaro, another gketoh of Old 
Plymonib, ta a companion to thoae wbiah have 
ilcMdy appewed in tbia volame. Tha preeent 
UlnitnUon nprtaenta the Old Ooatom Home on 
tha Parade [a aereuteenth century erection, aa the date 
over the principal doorway prevea). The bnildlng.aa will tie 
■een at aglanoe, baa been much altered and moderniied, 
bnt enough of ita original cbacaoter ii Ktlll retained 
to give aa idea ot ita former appearance. It Uan interest- 
ing atmctnrc For aeveral reaaona : one, becaaae it ia oce ot 
tbe few eiialing relioe of old Flymauth, another, 
that it ahowB, by contrast with the preaent Ouatom Hooae 
t baa been tlie progret* of tbe town. 



At tbe foot of thia page, and forming an appropriate 
Jbtfit to thia volume (the third aeriea of the Wttlan 
AntiqwuTi), will be found a wood-cut of a quunt aon- 
dlal, for the akatch and deeoription cJ which we 
are Indebted to Mr. Samnel Knight, F.R.LB.A., 
cf London. The dial ia at Lelant, near St. 
Iven, Cornwall ; it ia of oopper, and fixed aoroaa a 
cant^ied niche (of deooiated Gothic character) oier the 
atcb ot the Soath Penh ; it ia loobable that the niche 
previoualy contained a atatue or SguK. The " dial " may 
be asanmed, from ita oharaeter and deilgn, to have beenaet 
up early in the eighteenth oentnry. It ia probably 
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